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PREFACE 



THIS History of Mysore, based on the latest epigra- 
phichal, literary and historical researches, owes 
its inspiration to His Highness Sri Krishnarajendra 
Wodeyar Bahadur of revered memory, whose interest in 
promoting true historical research in the State is well 
known. His Highness instinctively believed that research 
flourishes most when it is left unhampered, but properly 
provided for. The extensive scientific researches carried 
out in the State, in its different Departments, during his 
long reign and the advantages secured by them in 
adding to the material wealth of the country and to the 
resources of its people are the best evidence of this bent 
of his supremely cultivated mind. Likewise it was in 
the case of Literary, Archaeological, Ethnographic and 
Historical researches. 

The writing of a history of the kind now presented has 
been long a desideratum. m The ideal author would be 
one who is both a great literary scholar and a historian. 
Such a person not being available, it was inevitable that 
somebody should make the experiment. It is an acci- 
dent that it fell to my lot to attempt it. Though my 
disqualifications are many, I have two defences to offer: 
I was attracted to the task and I have laboured at it for 
nearly forty-two years. My first attempts go back 
indeed to 1901, when I first published papers on it in 
the public journals of the day. The literature of the 
successive periods dealt with has been read and carefully 
examined with a view to its utilization in reconstructing 
history, 

The need for a work like this one, bringing together 
the results of the critical studies extending over a 
century and a quarter since Lieut-Col. Wilks wrote his 
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Historical Sketches of the South of India in an Attempt 
to trace the History of Mysoor, from the Origin of the 
Hindoo Government of that State to the extinction of the 
Mohammedan Dynasty in 1799, to set down the complete 
descriptive title of the work as given by him, will 
perhaps be conceded as a necessity, especially in view 
of the very vast archaeological and literary researches 
that have been carried out in Mysore itself, not to 
mention beyond it in the Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies and in the rest of British India and the Indian 
States, The setting up of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission at New Delhi, has, within the past twenty 
years, given a great impetus to the study of History in its 
larger sense, while active research in the domain of History 
has been receiving increased attention. The documents 
relied on in this work, whether epigraphical or other, come 
accordingly from not only places now forming part of 
Mysore State but also from others which originally 
formed part of it before the cessions of 1792 and 1799. 
Some, indeed, come from places far beyond the present 
territorial limits of the State, from neighbouring States 
over which Mysore had extended or had attempted to 
extend its sway. Exact references to all these 
documents Will be found given in the work in the proper 
places. The work of publication of the records of the 
Governments of India, Madras and Bombay and the 
India Office has placed at the disposal of research 
students a vast amount of material in a form capable of 
being dealt with in a most convenient manner. These 
have been indented upon, as will be seen even by a 
casual reader of these Volumes. Besides, careful personal 
researches have been carried out in the different Record 
Offices, for instance at Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, as 
well as at the Historical Museum at Satara, and the 
results of the researches incorporated in the work. The 
Oriental Libraries at Madras and Mysore have been 
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carefully searched for literary MSS. bearing on the 
history of the period to which the present work relates, 
with considerable advantage. Indeed, it might be. said 
that almost every available source has been indented 
upon to present as complete and as authentic an account 
of the history of the present Ruling Family of Mysore 
as was possible. All these have helped materially in 
the working up of the narrative, which, it is hoped, will 
afford some glimpses of the more important episodes ot 
the centuries covered by us. Of the greater figures that 
appear, some realistic accounts have b$en given, particu- 
larly of Raja Wodeyar, Kanthifava-Narasaraja, Chikka- 
devaraja, Nanjaraja, Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan. 
Occasion has also been taken to correct errors which 
have long persisted. Take, for instance, ChikkadGva- 
raja Wodeyar and his alleged strained relations with a 
class of influential priests of his time and the stories 
told of him in that connection. That the evidence 
available does not support them is to confess the bare 
truth. But so crusted old were the beliefs held in regard 
to them that something more has had to be said arid this 
has been done in the proper context. It ought to suffice 
here if we quote a parallel case to show how hard it is 
sometimes to root out wrong beliefs, however once 
formed. Gibbon records, in one of his more celebrated 
chapters, the " secret persecution " of Christians by the 
Roman Emperors Maximian and Galerius " within their 
camp and palaces," a persecution " for which the 
imprudent zeal of the Christians sometimes offered the 
most specious pretences." But the " veracious historian" 
he is, while he quotes his authority for this statement 
(Eusebius, lib. 8, c. 4. c. 17), he is ready to acknowledge 
that Eusebius limits the number of military martyrs' 
What is more to the point is that he mentions in this 
connection the story that the Theban legion, consisting 
of six thousand Christians, suffered martyrdom by the 
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order of Maximian, in the valley of the Pennine Alps 
and says that " notwithstanding the authority of Euse- 
bius, and the silence of Lactantius, Ambrose, Sulpicius, 
Orosius, etc., it has been long believed." Such is the 
force of wrong tradition. " The story was first 
published," according to Gibbon, " about the middle of 
the fifth century, by Eucherius, Bishop of Lyons, who 
received it from certain persons, who received it from 
Isaac, Bishop of Geneva, who is said to have received 
it from Theodore, Bishop of Octodurum ". That seems 
the way that tradition sometimes is built up. (See 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall) Chap. XVI.) The picture of 
Haidar Ali given here would seem incredible but for the 
authentication that the documents quoted in support of it 
provide. The occasion has been utilized for affording a 
vivid picture of the whole colourful background of the 
period which called forth the energies of titans like 
Stringer Lawrence, Eyre Coote, Clive, Haidar All and 
others who dominate the mid years of the 18th century in 
South India and make it of enduring interest. The 
whole dramatic story of Haidar' s life is told in a manner 
that will, it is hoped, prove of value not only to the 
student of history but also to the lay reader. 

A serious attempt too has been made to treat objectively 
the period of history relating to Haidar. We know little 
of the acts of Haidar, little of what he did to 
achieve his aims. His wars we know, but what did he 
do to put on the field his vast armies, which struck terror 
into the hearts of his enemies and raised wonder in the 
minds of his foreign observers and critics ? How did he 
contrive to clothe them, feed them, discipline them and 
march them to the field to die for him and the country 
the served ? A constructive effort was needed to do all 
that and to that constructive work of Haidar some space 
has been found in these pages. Haidar was not only a 
destroyer as a warrior generally is but also a reformer, 
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who tried to build up a new army and a new discipline 
modelled to an assimilable extent on European lines. It 
would not be wrong if we said that he tried to build a 
new State along new lines and that it did not endure 
because he failed to appreciate the fact that the essence 
of human endeavour is grounded in morality. Nor did 
he care to frame his mind to be pliant and obedient to 
occasion. His continual habit of dissimulation proved 
but a weak and sluggish cunning, not greatly politic. It 
practically undid even what he did achieve. All that he 
did seemed but a web of his wit; it worked nothing 
lasting. His life proved verily a tragedy, not only 
because it ended with his death outside the country he 
was in and worked for but also because nothing survived 
to show that such a giant of a man had ever dived. 

No historical work relating to Mysore can pretend not 
to owe its deep acknowledgments to Wilks' great, indeed, 
classical work. Though he finished the first volume of 
his work as early as 1810 and the other two volumes of 
his original edition in 1817 — two years after Waterloo 
and within twenty years of the last siege of Seringa- 
patam — he covered the early and later periods of history 
in an admirable fashion. He not only had the aid of 
those who took part in the campaigns of which 
he wrote, but also he had the material aid of Dewan 
Purnaiya, with whose support he set up a historical 
commission, as it were, which proved of considerable 
help to him in dealing with the earlier reigns of 
the Mysore Kings. If he told occasionally legendary 
stories about them, it is because, as Mr. H. G. Wells 
has aptly observed, history cannot be undefstood with- 
out them. While his historical instinct was sound,' his 
judgment was generally in the right, though towards 
certain of his contemporaries it might have been marred 
slightly, as has been suspected in certain quarters. But 
Wilks' work cannot be superseded in, any sense of the 
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term, though he may have to be used with Caution for 
the earlier and even parts of the later periods in view of 
the advance made by modern research, archaeological and 
other. It is as much a classic as Orme's Indostan or 
Duffs Mahrattas, whatever their shortcomings from any 
point of view. At any rate, the present work does not 
attempt that altogether impossible feat and fully acknow- 
ledges its own indebtedness to Wilks' great labours as a 
pioneer in the field of Mysore History and seeks but to 
supplement its rich stores in a small way. 

But there is need to remember one limitation to Wilks' 
great work, a work that filled with admiration the lead- 
ing men and women of his times and helped to earn for 
him a Fellowship of the Koyal Society. What might be 
said of Orme's work may be said of Wilks' as well. Both 
have, for instance, written of Haidar. But the histories 
of Orme and Wilks belong to periods too close to Haidar 
All to be either full or free from doubt.. They reflect 
the views of the English, while those of the French 
writers of the period — De La Tour and the rest of 
them — reflect those of the nation they belonged to. 
What Haidar and Tip'u have said of themselves or what 
their own historians said of them we have some accounts 
of in the writings of the annalists of the period. Among 
these are the anonymous author of the Haidar-Ndmdh; 
Hussain Ali Khan Kirmani, Mirza Ikbal and others. 
While the histories of Orme and Wilks contain very little 
else — as Col. Miles acutely remarked writing as long back 
as 1842 — than the wars the English waged in both the 
portions of the Karnatic in furious fashion, the annalists 
devote only a very small part of their space to these wars 
of the English. They help us to realize Haidar the man 
and the Usurper and Tipu the youth and the tyrant. 
There are other, advantages as well to be derived from a 
study of these annalists, even in the purely historical 
portions, Kirm^ni's version, for instance, is generally 
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consistent with Orme's account up to 1760, except with 
regard to Trichinopoly, which is worthy of note. - It is 
Trichinopoly that brought Mysore in the first instance 
into prominence in South India during what may be 
called the Anglo-French period and it was the injustice 
done to Mysore in regard to Trichinopoly that fired 
Haidar's imagination with the conquest of the South. 
The subsequent attempt to drive the Europeans — not 
merely the English — out of India is directly traceable to 
that cause. The annalists, therefore, have a place, 
however small or insignificant, in the study of the period 
dominated by Haidar and Tipu, quite apart from the 
help they give us to understand them as men who lived 
their lives to attain the objectives they aimed at. 

Of the French writer De La Tour, who had served under 
Haidar All and whose work Ayder Ali was published as 
early as 1784, within two years of the death of Haidar 
All, though written while he was still alive, a special 
word would seem to be necessary in view of the adverse 
opinion passed on him. Wilks, indeed, goes so far as to 
castigate him in a foot-note in the body of his work. 
"The Frenchman calling himself Commander of 
artillery and General of ten thousand in the army of the 
Moghul, who has published the history of Hyder Ali 
Khan and was present in the service (in the fight at 
Tiruvannamalai), states," he writes, "the single trophy 
of the English to have been one iron three-pounder; 
this is a specimen of what he may be presumed to have 
seen. What he relates on the authority of others, 
resembles the information of a dramatic quidnunc, who 
hears everything, and seizes the wrong end of all that 
he hears" (Wilks, Mysoor, I. 587, f.n.). De La Tour 
considered Haidar a mon ami of his, " my friend," and 
perhaps wrote much of what he did write out of friendship 
for Haidar. We may even concede that he wrote as a 
frank partisan, but there, seems no justification for the 
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charge that he was deliberately falsifying history to suit his 
own ends. He says he was Commander-in-chief of Artil- 
lery in Haidar's army and of a body of European troops in 
it and that he has adhered to the strictest impartiality 
in relating Haidar's exploits. It must, however, be admit- " 
ted he had strong national and political prejudices and 
these prejudices influenced his narrative. Hardly less 
serious defects than his political and national bias are 
his omissions, his want of the sense of proportion and his 
easy gullibility. Though he calls himself a " historian " 
and styles his book a " history," and asserts that " the 
true dignity and importance of history is placed in 
truth," and though he does not spare his own country- 
men who had, in his view, " behaved unworthily " any 
more than Englishmen, while doing justice to Generals 
like Coote, Smith and Goddard, he is lacking in the 
sense of discrimination, and allows himself to be carried 
away by mere gossip in the most serious matters 
affecting a person's reputation. He disarms criti- 
cism by pleading that "if any of his recitals should 
be contrary to the ideas of certain persons acquainted 
with the same events, he begs they will please make 
a distinction between the facts he himself has been 
witness to, and those he could only learn from the 
information of others," The most that could be said about 
him is that as a witness he is at once hortest and well 
informed in the few matters he writes of. For some 
aspects of Haidar's character, he is, at any rate, an indis- 
putable witness. De La Tour gives us a summary of what 
he saw rather than a good and striking picture of the 
man Haidar. Not one of the 18th century writers, indeed, 
gives such a picture,, as they only saw aspects of the 
man's work and character. There can be no question 
that great care and caution are needed in using him, 
but there can be no doubt that he is of some value for 
reconstructing the history of Haidar's period. 
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This work of De La Tour has had such vogue that it 
went through many editions in France in his own time 
in French, the language in which it was written, and in 
England in the translation in which it appeared first 
in 1784. A copy of the first edition of this transla- 
tion, published in London in 1784, is to be found 
in the Conneraara Library, Madras, and another is now 
in the Mysore University Library, Mysore. Later, in 
1855, Prince Gholam Mohammed, the only surviving 
son of Tipu Sultan, revised and corrected it, and 
re-issued it, by "Messrs. W. Thacker & Co., in 
London. A reprint of the London edition of 1784, 
however, issued in 1848 at Calcutta is well known. 
This was published by Messrs. Sanders, Cones & Co., 
No. 7, Mission Eow of that city. This demand for 
De La Tour's book shows its appeal, whatever its merits. 
Some of its statements were hotly contested by English 
writers, one of the earliest to do so being Captain Francis 
Robson in his " Life of Hyder Ally ", who published his 
work in 1786. He had lived "20 years in India" and 
had " been present in most of the actions fought between 
the English and Hyder Ally." Robson, who states he 
wrote his account of the war with Haidar, to correct 
the errors of De La Tour, and on whose narrative 
Wilks' own is primarily based in part, stands corrected in 
the light of contemporary records since published. But 
Robson cannot on that account be held to have not 
written the truth or written what he believed not to be 
the truth! Wilks' criticism of De La Tour has been 
referred to above, but neither Robson nor Wilks can be 
held to wholly invalidate De La Tour as the only source 
for some authoritative information about Haidar and 
his doings. Hence his importance, though he has to 
be used with due care and caution. 

No apology is' therefore needed for presenting Haidar 
in this work, in the character in which he has been seen 
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by posterity. . Great as he was as a soldier, a commander, 
an organiser of armies, and as a practical administra- 
tor, we have reason to remember that he was also 
fired by human ambitions and was guilty of acts of 
which many a historical character has been adjudged 
guilty. That he secretly canvassed the death of some 
of his royal masters while professing loyal allegiance 
to them outwardly as the Regent of Mysore has now to 
be admitted, and that the eighteenth century picture of 
his having been a kindlier man than his son TipO 
cannot well be substantiated to some extent at least. 
For the rest, the facts set out in these Volumes ought 
to speak for themselves. Similarly, the portrait of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar drawn here is of the 
17th century original and not the 19th century 
reproduction. Sivaji, again, is seen to be dominated 
by the ambitions of not only a kingdom but an 
empire as well. It was the greatness of the vanishing 
Vijayanagar Empire that to some extent kindled, we 
now realize, the political ambitions of that great military 
genius. The operations of the Mughals in the Deccan 
in the 17th century, although they broke to pieces the 
Consistency of both the Muslim and Hindu principalities, 
substituted no paramount authority in their place, and 
thus furnished an opportunity for the rise, not of military 
adventurers, as some past historians have remarked, but 
of the Mahratta Empire, and of the Empire dreamt of 
by Chikkadevaraja and later by Nanjaraja, the Dalavai, 
and last but not least by Haidar, backed by all the 
resources of Mysore and the country that was once 
Keladi. It was not so much a scramble for power, 
annihilating all right except that of the sword, but a< 
fight for keeping out, each in his turn and in his own 
way, the other from dominating a territory that was not 
legitimately his. No doubt the disorder, and even 
the anarchy, that resulted opened the way for the 
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contentions of the English and the French,, and the 
ultimate establishment of a British Empire in India. 
The attempt of Chikkade'varaja and Nanjaraja, the 
Dalavai, is better appreciated when we remember the 
connection of Mysore with the Vijayanagar Empire and 
the Empire that Haidar dreamt of was but an inverted 
picture of the Hindu attempt at continuity of existence 
in the South of India, which in his son's hands became 
a veritable attempt at the establishment, if possible, 
of a Muslim Sultanate with all the parapher- 
nalia of a foreign hierarchy of officials, which 
offended the practical good sense of even the Persian 
annalists of the period. From the large documentary 
evidence tendered in these Volumes, it will be seen how 
hard the representatives of Mysore fought for the posses- 
sion of the South and how just their cause was and how 
they were foiled of it. The struggle for the possession 
of the South before the Anglo-French struggle, so fami- 
liar to students of history, was preceded by a struggle 
between the Mahrattas and Mysore and between Mysore 
and Nawab Muhammad Ali, the alleged Mughal repre- 
sentative, whose credentials for the pretensions he set 
forth were forged firmans of which Orme makes no secret 
in his writings. If History is, indeed, a record of some- 
thing more than struggles in space, it is only when we 
reduce the apparent struggle between certain apparent 
forces into the real struggles which vary from age to 
age, between competing races and civilizations, that the 
story gains point as well as dimension. The history of 
18th century Mysore shows that it put forth its wealth 
of men and money to retain the South to those it justly 
belonged and it seems but right that this attempt at 
local freedom should be recorded in a manner worthy of 
the theme. 

The process of sifting of facts that go to make up 
history is subject to the ordinary laws of historical 
VOL. I , 2 
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■evidence. . One cannot shape history as he chooses. He 
has to base it on certain ascertained facts. " Critical " 
history like "critical" biography, since the time of 
Fronde, demands inquiry and appreciation of facts, of 
evidence, of direct documentary or other tangible proof. 
The Bearch for material is attended with difficulty, the 
more so as you recede into earlier periods. But almost 
every source has to be worked up — public acts, spoken 
words, monuments, inscriptions, visits to places 
connected with the events of the period and the persons 
figuring in it; travels over the scene of the campaigns 
fought; narratives of contemporary writers and 
annalists, etc. Nearly all these sources have been made 
use of in these Volumes. A study such as this is bound to 
help not only towards understanding the prominent men 
of the period but also enabling us to trace the workings 
of their minds. To understand a man is to know his 
mind and its intricate workings. Without such 
knowledge, you cannot understand either his genius or 
how he manages to dominate a period. Such is 
the case with the greater men and women who 
.figure in these pages. Human action is as much 
governed by mental as by physical laws and the history 
of a nation in its truest sense is the history of 
tendencies which are perceived by the mind and not 
of the events which are discovered by senses. It is, in 
a word, the. illumination of the mind that directly contri- 
butes to the making of the events which, in the common 

• sense, make up history. 

A word or two may, perhaps, be added about 
other important matters relating to this work. The 
problem of illustrations, always a difficult one, has been 
specially hard. In regard to it, care has been taken to 
make them representative. The maps are not by any 

• paeans hypothetical but are intended to bring out the 
'historical position of the time they belong to. They 
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must be deemed part of the text, the most vital and 
decorative part- 

I beg to acknowledge my heartfelt, indebtedness to 
the Government of Mysore for the facilities they have 
provided for. printing this work at the Government 
Press, Bangalore. To Pradhana Siromani Mr. N 
Madhava Rau, b.a., b.l., c.i.e., the present Dewan of 
Mysore, I owe much in this connection, and for the 
warm personal interest taken by him in the work. 
Amatya Siromaani Mr. T. Thumboo Chetty, B.A., O.B.E,, 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, has shown 
unabated interest in the work, while the unwearied help 
he has rendered in the matter of illustrating it and 
bringing it out cannot but be referred to with the 
utmost gratitude. 

To the authorities of the Mythic Society of Bangalore, 
the Mysore University Library and the Public Libraries 
at Mysore and Bangalore, thanks are 'due for providing 
help in the matter of consulting certain books in their 
possession. 

Mr. N. Subba Rao, M.A,, my Assistant, has helped me 
whole-heartedly in the preparation of these Volumes. 
Besides studying the original sources with me and 
working up the varied material used in the writing up 
of these Volumes, he , has not spared himself in checking 
up, at every stage, the authorities and verifying the data 
on which almost every statement made in thqm has 
been,'based. In him, I have had the good fortune to 
find not only a student anxious to learn and do the work 
allotted to him but also a collaborator. He has done 
everything possible to make his part of the work both 
useful and exact. His suggestions as to readings and 
interpretation have proved particularly valuable. To 
say that he has laboured hard, would be but a poor 
compliment to him ; he has not oifry done that but has 
also been diligent and industrious to a degree. He has 
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practical knowledge of the fundamentals of historical 
research and has shown rare capacity in the handling 
of conflicting data* Cordial thanks are due to him for 
the valuable help he has given in the production of these 
Volumes and for the warm personal interest he has 
taken in the work as a whole. 

Mr. B. Srinivasa Aiyangar, B.A.,the former Superin- 
tendent, Government Printing in Mysore, and Mr. B. 
Krishnaswamy Chetty, B.E., his successor, have rendered 
valued assistance in the printing of the work. To Mr. B. 
Gopala Aiyangar, the Sub-Assistant Superintendent, who 
has been in direct personal charge of this work, thanks 
are due for his unvarying courtesy in meeting the many 
requirements. 

The Volumes forming this work, being intended 
expressly for rapid reference, it has been sought, by an 
ever-increasing insertion of marginal notes and other 
references, to make them indices unto themselves. It is 
hoped that these notes would prove a convenience to the 
general reader as well. 

This work, it will be seen, stops at 1799, with the 
installation of Sri Krishnaraja Wodeyar III. The 
story of • his memorable reign is proposed to be told, 
circumstances permitting, in a volume by itself, while 
in another volume, it is hoped to cover the reigns of 
6rl ChSmaraja Wodeyar IX and Srf Krishflaraja Wode- 
yar IV, thus ending the series with the coming to the 
throne of Srt Jayachamaraja Wodeyar Bahadur, the 
present Ruler of Mysore. ' 



BANGALORE, ) 

14th March 1948. ) C. HAYAVADANA RAO. 
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Press List of Ancient Records at Fort St. George, 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND 
DIACRITICALS 



The following abbreviations are used in citing 
references : — 



Annals 

A. V.C. 

Bel. Go. Cha. 

G. H. I. 

C. Vam. 
C. Vi. 

Gal. Mad. Rec. 
Gal. Pers. Corres. 

Count. Corres. 

Des. Cat. Mack. Mss. 



Desp. Eng. 
DLA.P. 

Di. Cons. Blc. 
E. G. 

H. I. S. I. 

H. F. /. 

Haid. Nam. 
VOL. I 



The Annals of the Mysore 
Royal Family. 

Apratima-Vira-Charitam. 

Belgolada-Gommates'Vara- 
Charitre. 

Cambridge History of India. 

Chikkadevaraya- Vams'avali. 

Chikkade"vara"ja-Vijayam. 

Calendar of Madras Records. 

Calendar of Persian Corres- 
pondence. 

Country Correspondence. 

Descriptive Catalogue of 
Oriental Manuscripts of 
the Mackenzie Collection. 

Despatches to England. 

The Private Diary of Ananda 
Ranga Pillai. 

Diary and Consultation 
Book. 

Epigraphia Carnatica. 
Historical Inscriptions of 

Southern India. 
Half-Yearly Journal of the 

Mysore University. 
Haidar-Namah. 
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/. H. Qrly. 
I. M. C. 

1. M. P. 

Ind. Eph. 
Indostan 



J. I. H. 
K. A. V. 
K. N. V. 

Kar. Ka. Cha. 

Ke. N. V. 

List of Villages 

M. A. B. 

M. E. B. 
M. B. 

Madras Army 

Mad. Des. 
Mad. Or. Lib. 

Mahrattas 

Mahat. 
Memoirs 

Mily. Cons. 
Mily. Sund. 
Moens' Memo. 

Munivam. 



Indian Historical Quarterly. 

Inscriptions of the Macken- 
zie Collection. 

Inscriptions of the Madras 
Presidency. 

Indian Ephemeris. 

Orme's Military Transactions 
of the British Nation in 
Indostan. 

Journal of Indian History. 

Kalale-Arasugala-Vamsavali. 

Kanthirava-Narasaraja- Vija- 
yam. 

Karnataka-Kavi-Charite. 

Keladi-Nripa-Vijayam. 

List of Villages in the 
Mysore State. 

Mysore Archaeological Re- 
port. 

Madras Epigraphist's Report. 

Modern Review. 

Wilson's History of the 
Madras Army. 

Madras Despatches. 

Madras Oriental Manu- 
scripts Library. 

Grant Duffs History of the 
Mahrattas. 

Mahatmya. 

Memoirs of the Late War 
in Asia. 

Military Consultations. 

Military Sundries. 

Adrian Moens' Memoran- 
dum on Hyder Ali Khan. 

Munivain A abhyudaya. 
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Mys. Dho. Fur. 

Mys. Dho. Vam. 

Mys. Gaz. 

Mys. Nag. Flir. 

Mys. Or. Lib. 

Mys. Raj. Cha. 
Mysoor 

Nanjaraja. Yasas. 

Nanjaraja- Yaso 
Narrative 

Neshauni Hyduri 

0. H. Mss. 

P. 
P.L 

Poona Res. Corres. 

Press List 

Proc. I. H. R. G. 

Q. J. M. S. 

Raj. Kath. 
Sachchii. 



... Mysuru-Dhoregala-Purva- 
bhyudaya-Vivara. 
Mysuru-Dhoregala-Vamsa- 
vali. 

Mysore Gazetteer (New Edi- 
tion). 

Mysuru-Nagarada-Purvdl- 
tara. 

Mysore Oriental Library. 

Mysuru-Eajara-Charitre. 
... Wilks' Historical Sketches of 

the South of India. 
... Nanjaraja-YasassamolTasa- 
Champuh. 

Nanjaraja- Yasobhushanam. 

Innes Munro's Narrative of 
Operations on the Coro- 
mandel Coast. 

Kirmani's History of Hydur 
Naik (Col. Miles' Transla- 
tion.) 

Taylor's Oriental Historical 
Manuscripts. 

Paper Manuscript. 

Palm Leaf Manuscript. 

Poona Residency Corres- 
pondence. 

Press List of Ancient Ee- 
cords at Fort St. George. 

Proceedings of the Indian 
Historical Records Com- 
mission. 

Quarterly Journal of the 
Mythic Society. 

Rajavali-Kathe. 

Sachchudrachaf a-Nirnaya. 
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Saund-Kav. 
See, Cons. 
Select Letters 

Selections 



Sel. Pesh. Daft. 
Sketch 



Telli. Fact Bee. 

Tuzah. 

Vestiges 

View 



Saundara-Kavya. 

Secret Consultations. 

Col. W. Kirkpatrick's Select 

Letters of Tippoo Sultan. 
Selections from Letters in 

the Foreign Department 

of. the Government of 

India. 

Selections fronp the Peshwa 
Daftar. 

Lt.. Mackenzie's Sketch of 
the War with Tippoo 
Sultan. 

Tellicherry Factory Records. 
Burhan's Tuzak-i-Walajahi. 
Col. Love's Vestiges of Old 

Madras. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE SOURCES OF MYSORE HISTORY. 

Introductory — Principal sources — Primary sources : Inscrip- 
tions — Literary works — Coins — Travels and tracts — 
Contemporary chronicles and memoirs — The Records of 
Fort St. George — The Diary of Ananda Kanga Pillai; 
Selections from the Peshwa Daftar — Secondary sources: 
Quasi-historical works. 

THE earliest attempt at writing a history of Mysore 
was made by Lt. Col. Mark Wilks (1760-1831), Bri- 
tish Resident at the Court of Mysore 
Introductory. (1803-1808). His work, Historical 

Sketches of the South of India in an 
attempt to trace the History of Mysoor, was first 
published in 1810 1 and has remained an authority on the 
subject since then. Wilks, however, carefully avoided 
giving his book the title of " History." Writing as he 
did in the early years of the nineteenth century when 
archaeological and historical research in India was yet in 
its infancy and when he had to depend mostly on the 
uncritical summaries and translations of admittedly a few 
of the local sources (such as memoirs and chronicles of a 
later date) available to him, Wilks's treatment of the 



1. London edition, in three vols.: Vol. I published in 1810, Vols. II and III, 
in 1817; reprinted in Madras, 1869 (in two vols.); revised and edited 
by Sir Murray Hammiok, in two vols., Mysore, 1980. This last mentioned 
edition is referred to in the course of this work. 
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early history of Mysore, from the origin and founding of 
the Ruling House down to the usurpation of Haidar Ali 
(1399-1761), is neither exhaustive nor satisfactory judging 
from the critical demands of modern scholarship. 2 

The principal sources 3 for the history of this period, 

now available, are, however, of a two- 
Principal sources. fold character — primary and secondary. 

Among the primary sources are : 
inscriptions, literary works, coins, travels and tracts, 
contemporary chronicles and memoirs, The Records of 
Fort St. George, The Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai and 
The Selections from the Peshwa Daftar. The secondary 
sources comprise later compilations. 

Inscriptions 4 — lithic as well as copper-plate — of the 

rulers of the Wodeyar dynasty of 

Primary sources: 1 J " 

Mysore, come, for the most part, from 
inscriptions. ^ e present districts of Mysore, Hassan, 

Bangalore and Tumkur, and from parts of Salem and 
Coimbatore districts of the Madras Presidency. They 
are found scattered over the volumes of the Epigraphia 
Carnatica (including the supplemental volumes for 
Mysore and Bangalore districts), the Mysore Archaeo- 
logical Report, the Madras Epigraphist's Report, the 
Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency and the Mackenzie 
Collection (in the Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library). 
They range from the middle of the sixteenth century to 
about the close of the eighteenth. Being mostly dated 
records in Kannada or Sanskrit, they generally relate to 
gifts, donations and grants of the rulers to institutions 



2. Wilks has been invariably followed by all subsequent writers, notably by 
B. L. Bice in the Mys. Gaz- (I. 361-381), and by S. K. Aiyangar in 
Ancient India. The latter, in his brief but " imperfect sketch " (pp. 
272-313), goes a step further in trying to utilise a few of the inscriptions, 
literary works and the Palace History, available to him. 

8. For details about the sources indioated and discussed here, vide General 
Bibliography and text of Chapters (with f.n.) and the Appendices 
thereto. 

4. Include nirupas (Orders) also. 
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(such as temples and maths) and private individuals. A 
few of these, however, incidentally throw light on the 
pedigree of the ruler of the time and echo the event or 
events connected with his rule or his predecessor's. Though 
by no means an adequate source of information, these 
documents, used with care, are of great value in identifying 
and locating the rulers and in reconstructing their 
genealogy and the political and social history of their 
times. 

Most of the literary works extant — in Kannada and 
Sanskrit — owe their origin to royal 
Literary works. patronage in] Mysore during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Only 
a few of these have been so far published, while the rest 
are preserved still in the form of manuscripts — palm-leaf 
and paper — in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Libraries at Mysore and Madras. Exceptions apart, 
these works are generally undated and the probable 
chronological limits of their composition are determin- 
able only from their internal data and, in certain cases, 
from inscriptions referring to or quoting from them. 6 
Written in poetical or prose form, they relate, in the main, 
to religion, philosophy, poetics, morals, etc., and refer 
only incidentally to the reigning king of the time, his 
pedigree and achievements. Only a few of the produc- 
tions, however, profess to deal with the traditional 
history of the Euling House (down to 1610) and the 
genealogy and exploits of the author's patron — as, for 
instance, the %qnthirava-Narasardja-Vijayam (1648) 
of Grovinda-Vaidya, the Chikkadevardya-Vamsavali (c. 
1678-1680), the Chikkadevaraja-Vijayam (c. 1682-1686) 
and the Apratima-Vira-Charitam (c. 1695-1700) of 
Tirumalarya, and the Saundara-Kdvya (c. 1740) of 
Nuronda. And even these works are more literary in 
character than regular histories. Nevertheless the value 



5. See, for instance, section on Literary activity, in Ch. XIV below. 

1* 
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of literary works — as a supplemental source of informa- 
tion — in historical reconstruction, is not inconsiderable, 
provided, in using them, due allowance is made for the 
literary flourishes, fulsome eulogies, etc., characteristic 
of them. 

Although the available coin-types of the Wocjeyars 01 
Cojns Mysore are few, they are of unique 

importance as witnesses to contempo- 
rary history. Especially the coins issued by Kanthlrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar I (1638-1659) and Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar (1673-1704), throw valuable light on the 
political evolution of the kingdom of Mysore and the 
religion of the Ruling House in the seventeenth century. 
The travels and tracts include the letters of Father 

J. Bertrand (S. J.) included in the La 
Travels and tracts. Mission Du Madure ' (1659-1686), John 

Lockman's Travels of the Jesuits 
(1701), Dr. John Fryer's Travels in India (c. 1676-1680), 
Niccolao Manucci's Storio Do Mogor (1653-1708) and 
the gleanings and extracts from documents published in 
Eobert Orme's Historical Fragments, William Foster's 
English Factories in India and the Proceedings of the 
Indian Historical Uecords Commission. These records 
generally contain the observations of the Jesuit mission- 
aries and foreign travellers and settlers, on the political 
events, customs and manners in South India in general, 
and Mysore in particular. Their chief merit consists in 
that they supplement the local sources by throwing a 
flood of light on the foreign relations of Mysore, which, 
but for them, would have been lost for ever. Foreign 
observers are, however, not always accurate in their 
accounts, are sometimes found to be misinformed and are 
not infrequently known to exaggerate. While, therefore, 
their writings are indispensable authorities for the history 
of the period (c. 1630-1705), they are to be used with 
caution. 
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Of the contemporary chronicles and memoirs, the 
Contemporary Muhammad-Namah, recently brought 
chronioles and to light by Sir Jadunath Sarkar in the 
mLmoirs - columns of the Modem Review, is an 

undated manuscript official history in Persian, of the reign 
of Muhammad Adil Shah of Bijapur (1627-1656), by Zahur 
bin Zahuri. It deals, among others, with the campaigns 
of the Bijapur generals in the Karnatak and Mysore 
between c. 1638-1654, a period practically covered by the 
reign of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I (1638-1659) 
in Mysore. Its chief peculiarity, however, is that while 
it corroborates and supplements other sources of infor- 
mation, it contradicts them also. It requires, therefore, 
to be handled with care, as an authority for the history 
of Kapthirava's reign. The Tuzak-i-Wdldjdhi (1781) of 
Burhan Ibn Hasan of Trichinopoly, recently translated 
from Persian and published in part under the auspices of 
the University of Madras, deals with the history of the 
Nawabs of Arcot (c. 1700-1761). Written from the 
point of view of the contemporary Indian chronicler, it 
embodies a wealth of detail relating to the history of 
South India during the eighteenth century that is worthy 
of note. Its chief value for us, however, consists in 
enabling us to understand and estimate the foreign 
politics of the kingdom of Mysore (c. 1740-1761), from 
the larger perspective of South Indian affairs of the 
period. The Haidar-Namah (1784), an old paper 
manuscript (Bakhar) from H. H. the Maharaja's Palace 
Library, Mysore, is a memoir in Kannada, of the life and 
times of Haidar All (1717-1782). 6 It is an anonymous 
work, the writing of which, according to internal 
evidence, 7 was finished in June 1784, i.e., an year and a half 

6. See also and compare M.A.R., 1980, pp. 79-106, noticing a copy of this 
Ms. from a private source (i.e. from Nallappa's family). 
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after the death of Haidar. The manuscript bears through- 
out the stamp of freshness of outlook and independence 
and vigour of judgment on the part of the author. While 
the work is a source of first-hand information for the 
history of the period of Haidar's usurpation in Mysore 
(1761-1782), it is an equally reliable authority for the reign 
of Krishnaraja Wodeyar II (1734-1766), particularly 
in regard to Karachuri Nanjarajaiya's struggle for 
Trichinopoly, the early career and rise of Haidar All and 
the course of events leading to his usurpation (1751-1761). 
Though not exhaustive, it supplies, on these topics, the 
genuine contemporary point of view of the local historian, 
while the chronology of events recorded in it, stands the 
test of comparison with the other sources for the period. 
The Haidar-Namdh even records, with a fair degree of 
accuracy, certain details connected with the general 
history of South India (c. 1740-1761). 

The Records of Fort St. George, 8 bearing on Mysore 
thus far published, comprise, the 

PoffstSrS ° f Diar y and Consultation Book 9 (1679, 
1 ' " 1694 1696 1698 X733.X734, 1739> 

1752-1756), Country Correspondence (1740, 1751, 1753- 
1755, 1757-1758), Selections from Public Consultations, 
Letters, etc., (1740-1741), Fort St. David Consultations 
(1740), Letters to Fort St George (1682, 1712, 1738- 
1741), Letters from Fort St. George (1698, 1736, 
1739-1740, 1743-1744), Despatches to England (1701- 
1702 to 1710-1711, 1711-1714, 1727-1733, 1741-1742, 
1743-1746), French Correspondence (1752), Letters from 
Tellicherry (1732-1733, 1733-1734, 1734-1736), Telli- 
cherry Consultations (1732-1733, 1734-1735, 1737-1738, 



8. For aguide to these Recorda, Bee Press List of Ancient Records in Fort 

St. George (1670-1796); also Dodwell's Hand-book of Madras Records. 

9. The Diary and Consultation Book and Country Correspondence contain 

documents of Military and Public Departments of the Government of 
Pprt St. George, Madras. They are the same as the Military Consulta- 
tions and the Militaryflountry Correspondence in the unpublished form. 
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1745-1751) and the extracts from documents published 
in Dodwell's Calendar of the Madras Records (1740- 
1744) and The Madras Despatches (1744-1755, 1754- 
1765) and in Talboys Wheeler's Madras in the Olden 
Time (History of Madras) and Early Records of 
British India. These records, including the unpublished 
volumes of Military Consultations and Military Country 
Correspondence (for 1760-1761), contain information of a 
varied character. They generally relate to the admini- 
stration of the affairs of the English East India Company 
on the Coromandel and West coasts and to the colonial 
and commercial rivalry between the English and the 
French in India, particularly during 1746-1761. They 
refer only incidentally to the course of political events in 
South India in general and Mysore in particular, in so 
far as they affected the Company's commercial interests 
in the country and brought them into contact with the 
Indian powers of the time. While the Tellicherry Letters 
and Consultations yield some light on the early relations 
ofMysore with Malabar (1733-1746), the remaining series 
of records, to a considerable extent, supplement the other 
sources of information on the foreign and political affairs 
of the kingdom of Mysore, roughly during c. 1679-1761. 
So valuable, indeed, are these records (especially the 
Diary and Consultation Book, Country Correspondence 
and the unpublished volumes for 1760-1761), that they 
become an indispensable authority for the period 1751- 
1761. The Records of Fort St. George, as is usually the 
case with foreign sources, are not, however, always 
'accurate in their references to the internal affairs of 
Mysore and are, in such cases, to be used with caution. 
The Private Diary of Ananda Banga Pillai (1747- 

The Diary of Anan- 1761 ^ and the news-letters contained 

da Ranga Pillai; in the recently published volumes of the 

Selections from the Selections from the Peshwa Daftar 

Peshwa Daftar. (1746-1761), likewise constitute a 



8. 
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supplemental source of information of considerable value, 
on the affairs of Mysore during 1746-1761, from the 
French and the Mahratta points of view. They, however, 
are, as of necessity to be used with great care, especially 
as they often record from hearsay and are, sometimes, 
not well-informed. 

Among the secondary sources, unpublished and 
published, are, the Mysiiru-Dhoregala- 

Secondary sources: Pirrvdbhyudaya . Vivara '0 (c _ 1710 . 

wo U rks. i " hiSt ° riCal 1714 )' Mysuru-Nagarada-Purvottara" 
(c. 1734-1740), Mysuru-Dhoregaja- 
Vamidvali, (c. 1800), Mysiiru-Rdjara-Charitre (c. 1800) 
by Venkataramanaiya, the Kaifiyats (c. 1800-1804), the 
Keladi-Nripa-Vijayarn 12 (c. 1800), a Hala-Kannada 
Champu by Linganna-Kavi, the Kalale-Arasugala- 
VamSdvali % (c 1830),* the Rdjdvali-Kathd (1838) of 
Dffvachandra and the Annals of the Mysore Royal 
Family 13 (first compiled in the Mysore Palace, in 1864- 
1865). Although these sources, in Kannada, are, as 
indicated, compilations of a later date, they are by no 



10. This is one of the few later compilations relied upon by Wilks. For a 
detailed account of the Ms., vide Ch. XV and Appendix VII— (2). 

11. This paper Ms. from the Mad. Or. Lib. (No. 18-15-18, pp. 24-80), is the 
same as the one referred to as having been in the possession of Mr. 
Muddar*aja Urs, a former Bakshi of the Khas Samukha Department of 
the Mysore Palace (Annals, 11.86-88). The Annals ( 1 1 . 86), however, 
speaks of it as having been written in 1785 (rf. 1707). But the Ms. 
from Madras, examined by us, is undated and stops with the beginning 
of Krishnaraja Wodeyar II' s reign (1784-1766). It appears to have been 
compiled, in all probability, between c. 1784-1740, though it is not impos- 
sible that a copy of it was made in 1785. Wilks, as we shall see, makes 
use of this Ms. also, in his work. 

12. The Editorial Introduction (p. vii) to this published work, fixes it 
between c. 1768-1804. For convenience of reference, the medium date, 
c. 1800, is adopted here. 

18. This Kannada work, otherwise known as Palace History, was first 
published, during the reign of H. H. Sri Chamarajendra Wodeyar (1881- 
1894), as Vamtaratndkara. It has been revised, enlarged and republished 
in two parts (Part I in 1916 and Part II in 1922), under the title Vamia- 
vali, by Mr. B. Ramakrishna Rao, late Palace Controller, Mysore. 
Part I deals with the period 1899-1868, and Part II contains a detailed 
account of the reign of H. H. Sri Krishnaraja Wodeyar 1 1 1 (1799-1868). 
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means to be ignored. Based as they generally are on 
earlier writings, they are chronicles of a quasi-historical 
character. Often they reflect genuine local tradition 
and sometime enshrine valuable material and sometimes 
throw sidelights which enable the modern historian to 
invest his characters with flesh and blood and give a 
complete picture of their lives and times. Especially 
where other sources fail, he has to rely, to a certain 
extent, on these sources. Their reliability, however, 
is one of degree. Sometimes their statements are loose 
and their chronology defective and confused, while 
some of them interpolate and are actually gossipy in 
character. Extreme caution and great discrimination 
are, therefore, necessary in utilising them. For it is a 
critical and comparative study of these writings alone 
which must precede any serious attempt at historical 
reconstruction. 



CHAPTER II. 



PRE-WODEYAR DYNASTIES IN MYSORE. 

Beginnings of history — Features of Vijayanagar provincial 
administratio n — First Phase : 1336-1530 — Political 
geography of Southern Karnataka, 14th century — Adminis- 
tration of Southern Karnataka — Second Phase: 1530-1565 
— Third Phase: 1565-1610. 



POM time immemorial the area now covered by the 
State of Mysore has had an individuality and 
importance of its own. Traces of 
history""' 1188 ° f paleolithic and neolithic settlements in 
different parts of the country point to its 
pre-history. During the Vedic and Epic periods it 
would appear to have formed part and parcel of the non- 
Aryan belt of territory in the south and the scene of 
contact between Aryan and non-Aryan races in it. The 
Mauryas ruled over a portion of the country during the 
last centuries before Christ leaving their memorial edicts. 
Recent excavations — at Chandravalli in the present 
Chitaldrug district — go to show that the Satavahanas 
held their sway over it in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, with a fairly advanced civilisation. The 
Kadambas, the Gangas, the Chalukyas, the Cholas, the 
Hoysakis and the Vijayanagar Emperors, among others, 
successively governed the country or parts of it leaving 
vestiges of their rule. Geographically the country during 
these epochs formed, as it does now, part of the 
Karnatak (Kar-nddu, Karnata, Kannada), being appa- 
rently a division of, or coterminous with, the extensive 
tract Variously referred to in inscriptions and other 
sources as Kuntala-desa, Erumai-nddu, Mahisha- 
mcmdala, etc. 
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The rise of Vijayanagar (1336-1530) following closely 
on the decadence of the empire of the 
njj^^ovhiciai Hoysal.as, was an important landmark 
administration. j n the political and cultural evolution 

^First phase: 1336- 0 f the Karnatak, particularly the 
central and southern parts of what at 
present constitutes the district of Mysore. Indeed 
Vijayanagar was the heir and successor of the Hoysajas. 
The Hoysal.as gradually disappeared from the arena of 
history but left lasting relics of their government in the 
tracts over which they had exercised their control. The 
division of administrative units into nd$u and sime and 
the system of provincial administration under members 
of the ruling family as imperial representatives, were 
among the most significant legacies of their rule trans, 
mitted to their illustrious successors. Consequently the 
feudatories in various parts of the Hoysaja dominions 
had to transfer their allegiance from their erstwhile 
supreme but declining masters to the progressive and 
steadily advancing sovereigns of Vijayanagar. The 
imperial policy of the latter towards them was generally 
centripetal, the objective being the maintenance of the 
statics quo on the one hand and stemming the ever- 
growing tide of Muhammadan advance on the south on 
the other. The task of welding together the heterogenous 
elements of the body-politic scattered over the remote 
corners of the empire, from the Tungabhadra in the 
north up to the Tamraparni and Ramesvaram in the far 
south, proved, therefore, of more than ordinary importance 
to the energetic and far-sighted monarchs of the period. 
The dynasties of old feudatories, while reconciling them- 
selves to the new situation, evinced their loyalty to their 
new masters, exceptions apart. In certain cases, the 
tracts formerly under the Hoysalas, had to be reconquered 
at the point of the sword and a new line or lines of chiefs, 
loyal to the imperial cause, set over them as local rulers. 



12 
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The more remote the local administrative unit was from 
the imperial capital, the more frequent was the need for 
the adoption of a policy of this type. Another method 
of exercising effective sway over such territories was, it 
would seem, the extending of encouragement to enter- 
prising members of ruling dynasties of repute who sought 
imperial patronage and protection, to settle there under 
imperial authority and to carry on the administration as 
feudatories, generally subordinate to the empire through 
their immediate superior, a Viceroy (Mahamandalesvara). 
During the period of which we are writing (1336-1530), 

„ .... , . the political geography of Southern 

Political geography r ° ° r J 

of Southern Kama- Karnataka — which occasioned the rise 

taka, 14th century. Qf ^ Qf Mysore5 frQm wMch the 

kingdom and the State derive their name — was as 
follows: On the north, it was bounded by parts of the 
modern Bangalore and Tumkur districts then going by 
the name of Morasa-nafiu, ruled over by the Kannada 
speaking chieftains of the Morasu-Vokkaliga community ; 
to the south lay the territory of the Tamilians (Kongu- 
nddu, Chola-mandala, Pandya-desa) ; in the east and 
the north-east was the kingdom of the Telugu chieftains 
with Mulbagal (Muluvoy) as the seat of their authority; 
and in the west and the north-west flourished the 
Changalvas and the Male-rdjya (kingdom of the hilly 
tract) — all these territories and powers being under the 
control of the imperial house of Vijayanagar. The 
Southern Karnalak itself, comprising mostly parts of 
central and southern taluks of the present district of 
Mysore (i.e., Nagamangala, Seringapatam, Mysore, 
Nanjangud, Heggaddevankdte, Gundlupet, Chamaraja- 
nagar, T.-Narasipur and Malavalli), generally appears to 
have been known by the name of Hosana-nadu — after 
the Hoysalas — with such divisions as Kuruvanka-nadu, 
Uduvanka-natiu, Muduvanka-natlu, etc., the portion of 
the country immediately surrounding Seringapatam and 
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the units (sime) in its neighbourhood, in particular, 
forming part of the Kuruvanka-nadu. The whole of this 
area was divided into a congeries of principalities ruled 
over by feudal chieftains, of varying degrees of status, 
under the designation of Wodeyar, 1 a colloquial word 
meaning generally " lord," " master." 

Terakanambi, Seringapatam (Srirangapattana), Um- 
mattur and Sivasamudram were among 

So^Karn^aka! the P laces which loom lar § e in the 
history of the period under the Vijaya- 

nagar rulers. Inscriptions reveal, to some extent, the 
connection of these places with the imperial dynasty. 
Chikka-Kampanna Wodeyar, a son of Bukka I (1356- 
1376), was the governor of the Terakanambi province. 
Under Harihara II (1376-1404), Achanna Wodeyar was 
in charge of the Hoysala country. Chikka-Devappa, 
under Deva-Raya I (1406-1422), was governing the 
Ummattur territory. Harihara-Raya III, a son of 
Deva-Raya I, was also the governor of the Teraka- 
nambi kingdom. Under Bukka 1 1 1 (1422-1424), Vfra- 
Parvati-Raya Wodeyar, a son of his, was ruling the 
same province as a Mahamandalesvara. Nanja-Raja 
Wodeyar and Depanna Wodeyar, two of the sons of 
Malliklirjuna (1446-1487), ruled over different parts of the 
same tract, also under the designation of MahdmandalSti- 
vara, while Timmanna-Dannayaka, a general of note, 
appears to have held the charge of the Seringapatam 
province. Narasa Nayaka, under S"aluva-Narasimha I 
(1486-1497), was connected with the administration of the 
southern part of Seringapatam as his Mahapradhana 
(chief minister). He even claims to have conquered the 
latter place. During the same period Parvataiya, another 
son of Mallikarjuna, was in charge of the Terakanambi 
country. Narasa Nayaka himself, on his accession as 
the Vijayanagar ruler (1497-1503), put a stop to the 

1. For the derivation, etc, of this word, vide Appendix I — (1). 
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inroads of Nanjaraja Wodeyar, chief of Ummattur, 
and reduced that place to order (1499). Under Vira- 
Narasimha II (1504-1509), Mallaraja, son of the MaM- 
manQati&vara of Ummattur, appears as bearing the royal 
title Chikka-Bdya (Crown-prince or Yuvaraja). Mahd- 
mcmdaUivara Gofanna Wodeyar, a governor in the 
south, showed a spirit of defiance of imperial authority. 
Vfra-Narasimha seems to have been unequal to the task 
of putting these local rulers down. The first act of 
KrishnadEva-Raya (1509-1530), after his coronation, was, 
therefore, intimately connected with curbing the local 
chiefs and governors ill-disposed towards the Empire. 
Early in his reign (c. 1510-1512), he proceeded by way of 
Seringapatam and reduced Chikka-Kaya (? Ganga-Raya) 
who probably fell during the investment of his strong- 
hold of Sivasamudram. The latter's son, Virappa 
Wodeyar, was evidently allowed by Krishnadeva-Raya to 
rule over the Seringapatam country as the chief of 
Seringapatam. Domingos Paes, writing in 1520, refers 
to him as " Cumarvirya" (Kumara-Vrraiya), father-in- 
law of Krishnadeva-Raya, and as the king of Seringa- 
patam and all the territory bordering on Malabar. He 
also refers to him as having been held in high esteem by 
Krishnadeva-Raya. The province of Terakanambi taken 
from the Ummattur chiefs, was placed under Sajuva- 
Govinda-Raya, brother of Sajuva-Timma, the distin- 
guished minister of Krishnadeva-Raya. 2 

During the latter part of the heyday of the Vijayanagar 
Empire (1530-1565), the connection of 
i«n?22f* Phase: j^e ru i ers w ith the southern part of 

1680-1665. r 

their vast dominions, became more and 
more pronounced. According to the Achyutardydbhyu- 
dayam, Achyuta (1530-1542) is said to have paid a visit 

2. See Mys. Gas., II. iii. 1482, 1523-1639-1653-1565.1668, 1612-1644-1698, 
1719-17464764.1761-1772-1789-1790, 1966-1967-1994.1997, 2107-2108; also 
Paes's Narrative in Sewell's A Forgotten Empire, pp. 286-290, at 
page 269. 
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to Seringapatam on his way back from Srirangam. 
Here he received the local governors who made, it is 
said, large presents of money. From the description 
that Nuniz gives of the administration of Achyuta, we 
cannot but draw the broad inference that, though there 
was some discontent on the part of the feudatories, 
there was no serious falling off in its efficiency. The 
Government continued as before in the hands of the 
king assisted by his minister and the provinces were 
under local governors, while the feudatories ruled the 
tracts under them, maintaining their quota of troops and 
paying the annual tribute to their overlord. Under 
Sadasiva (1542-1570), the government was carried on by ' 
Aliya Rama-Raja with the aid of Tirumala as prime 
minister and Venkatadri as commander-in-chief. Of 
these two younger brothers of Rama-Raja, Tirumala 
appears to have wielded, according to inscriptions, consi- 
derable independent powers. He was known as 
Mahamandalesvara Rama-Raj a-Tirumala, Yara-Timma 
(Hiriya-Timma, Timma, the elder), Timmayadeva-Maha- 
Arasu, etc. 

At this point, we may pause and take stock of the 
Thd Ph g enera l conditions of provincial 
1566-1610. USe ' administration of Vijayanagar after the 
memorable battle of Baksas-Tagdi, 
near Taljlcota (1565). The general political effects of 
that battle were of a far-reaching character. These 
may be thus summed up : It broke up the Hindu power 
in the south, though the Empire held fast for nearly 
another century under the next (The Iravidu) dynasty 
of kings. Slowly and surely, it eventually opened the 
way for Muhammadan incursions into almost every part 
of the country followed by Mahratta inroads. Later, 
with the disappearance of an organised central govern- 
ment, centrifugal tendencies began gradually to manifest 
themselves and Southern India came to be dotted over 
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with chieftainships exercising more or less local 
authority. The power of resistance against a formidable 
aggressor was thus gone for ever. Disunion spread in 
the land, with the result that South India became the 
happy hunting ground for ambitious rival Nawabs, aided 
by groups of foreign merchant-settlers and military 
adventurers like Muhammad Yusuf and Haidar All. 

Imperial power was, however, for the time being, still 
secure in the south. The writ of the Emperor still 
ran throughout the land. The whole country was 
divided between Tirumala and his brother and nephews. 
Tirumala — afterwards Tirumala I — brother of Al,iya 
Rama-Raja, practically managed to hold together the 
greater part of the south under the nominal suzerainty of 
Sadasiva. One of his objects in fixing upon Penukonda 
was possibly to save as much of the Empire in the south 
as possible and in this objective he appears to have been 
generally successful. From the social point of view, it 
is significant that within the half century Jhat followed 
Rama-Raja's death, Sri-Vaishnavism had become the 
prevailing creed in the south of India among most classes. 

Sadasiva was at Penukonda, the new capital, probably 
from about 1567. There is epigraphical evidence to 
show that, despite the great reverse the Empire had 
sustained in 1565, he was still respected by his southern 
feudatories, and that the Empire did not wholly break-up 
as the result of the defeat at Raksas-Tagdi. Sadasiva's 
later records come from, among other places, Seringa- 
patam and Mandya. 

The assassination of Sadasiva in or about 1570 was 
followed by the accession to the throne of Tirumala I 
(1570-1574), the first de jure sovereign of the fourth or 
the Aravldju dynasty of Vijayanagar: Tirumala, it would 
appear, continued the time-honoured custom of appointing 
princes of the Royal House as Viceroys of the provinces. 
Of his four sons, according to inscriptions and literary 
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sources, Sri-Ranga — afterwards Sri-Ranga II — became the 
Viceroy of the Telugu or home province of Penukonda; 
Venkat,a — afterwards Venkata I — governed from Chandra- 
giri the Tamil country comprising the Turj(i~ ra > Choja 
and Parid.ya kingdoms, corresponding, respectively, to 
Gingee, Tanjore and Madura; and Rama or Rania-Rajaiya- 
deva (Rama III) was Viceroy of the Karnafa or the 
Seringapatam country. The Vasucharitramu mentions 
that Rama's rule extended over the territory between the 
Cauvery and the Arabian Sea, with his capital at 
Seringapatam. Several records of his attest to his rule 
at Seringapatam, the earliest available being dated in 
1569, in which he is styled MahamandaleSvara. His 
records in the Seringapatam country, during Tirumala's 
rule, range from 1569 to 1573, and from 1576 to 1581, 
under Sri-Ranga II (1574-1586). 3 

Rama-Rajaiya appears to have associated with himself 
one Dal,aviH Remati-Venka^aiya, in the administration of 
the Seringapatam Viceroyalty. He predeceased his 
brothers, Sri-Ranga II and Venkata I, leaving behind him 
two sons, Tirumala II and Ranga III. These were 
brought up at Penukonda under their uncle, Venkata I. 
During their minority, the administration of the 
Viceroyalty, according to the Chikkadevardya- VamMvaJi 
(c. 1678-1680), was conducted by Rema^i-Venkajaiya as 
agent of Tirumala 1 1 , the heir-designate of Rama- 
Rajaiya, down to 1584. 

In or about 1585 Tirumala II succeeded to the charge 
of the Viceroyalty and ruled it till 1610, partly during 
the reign of Sri-Ranga II and throughout a considerable 
part of the reign of Venkaja I (1586-1614). Tirumala's 
records extend from 1585 to 1610, the latest available 
being dated in 1626. He appears to have been associated 
with himself in the administration of the Viceroyalty, one 

8. Mys. Gas., 1 1 . iii. 2067-2068,2101-2108,2107-2109,2112-2116,2124-2126,2127, 
2148-2146 ; also C. Vam., 1-2. 
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Ramanujaiya, Pradhani and Dalavai, the successor, 
probably, of Bema^i-Venka$aiya. Tirumala's records 
further indicate that he ruled more or less independently 
in his province, though holding only a subordinate posi- 
tion (as a Mahdmandfilelvara) under his uncle, Venkata I. 

The Ghikkadevardya-Vamidvali . presents an over- 
wrought picture of Tirumala's government in .Seringa- 
patam, by way of indicating that it was loose, corrupt 
and weak. Other sources, however, seem to convey a 
different impression. Father Coutinho, one of the 
Jesuit missionaries of the time, writing of Tirumala in 
1600, states that he was " liked by more as well as more 
powerful chieftains than his brother Banga." The extent 
of Tirumala's jurisdiction as Viceroy is, perhaps, indicated 
by the circumstance that he could command levies 
from the chieftains of Hadinad., Yelandur, Piriyapatna, 
Talakad, Kereyiir, Narasimhapura (Hole-Narasipur), 
Belur, NuggeTialli, Kolala, BaUapur, Punganur, Banga- 
lore, Magadi, Ammachavadi, Heggaddevanko'te, Chik- 
nSyakanahalli, BSnavar, Basavapatna and Slrya, etc., — 
places situated in different parts of the Karnataka 
country. Tirumala's own inscriptional records show 
that his rule was accepted without demur from Manjara- 
bad to Mysore. There is thus enough data at hand to 
hold that he was popular in his province and that his 
administration was attended with a fair measure of 
success, although it was not free from defects at one 
period or another during his long regime of twenty-five 
years. 

There is a regular succession in Tirumala's records 
between 1585-1592 indicating his actual rule in the 
Viceroyalty during that period. There is a gap in them 
between 1592-1595; they continue after 1596, leaving a 
gap again between 1607-1610. 

It was probably during the period covered by the 
first gap (1592-1595) that Tirumala, according to the 
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Chikkadevaraya-Vamsavali, proceeded with his uncle, 

Venkata I, against Vlrappa Nayaka of Madura (1572- 
1595) — who appears to have shown signs of disloyalty — 
accepted a bribe from the latter and retired to Seringa- 
patam. This attitude on the part of Tirumala was, it 
would seem, due to Venkata's early predilection for 
Banga, younger brother of Tirumala, as the heir intended 
to succeed him, and Tirumala's disappointment at his 
being superseded by Venkata. At any rate, Tirumala, 
by his treacherous conduct at Madura, we are told, 
incurred the displeasure of his uncle. From this time 
onward a change is naturally perceptible in the attitude 
adopted by Venkata I towards Tirumala — an attitude of 
indifference, if not open hostility. Almost simultane- 
ously Tirumala, as we shall see, began to feel the rising 
power of the Ruling House of Mysore. Towards the 
latter part of his rule, covered by the second gap in his 
records (1607-1610), Tirumala even experienced a serious 
falling off from allegiance . on the part of some of his 
feudatories. All these, as we shall relate, contributed to 
the overthrow of his power and his retreat from 
Seringapatam (in 1610), ushering in a new landmark in 
the history of Mysore. 4 



4. For the general references on Tirumala's rule, see Mys. Got,, II. iii. 
2196-2197, 2200-2209; O. Vam., 2-6, 14; K.N.V., III, 29-80; also see and 
compare Rev. H. Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, I. 342-843. 412-414, etc. 
For farther details about Tirumala, vide Ch. V of this work. 
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III 



ORIGIN AND FOUNDATION OF THE WODEYAR DYNASTY. 

Early references to " Mysore " — Traditional accounts of origin: 
In nineteenth century manuscripts — In eighteenth century 
manuscripts and inscriptions — In seventeenth century 
literary works and inscriptions- Examination of the different 
accounts — Probable date of the founding of the Dynasty 
c. 1399-1420. 

DURING the greater part of the period we have thus 
far sketched in general, very little is known from 
authentic sources about the place called 
"MysX^ erenCeS '° Mysore 1 and the ruling family there. 

Among the earliest available documents, 
a lithic record, 2 dated in 1128 (4. 1050), belonging to the 
reign of the Hoysaja Vishnuvardhana (1111-1141), refers 
incidentally to the Mahabala'chala hill (the present 
ChSmundi Hills, near Mysore), situated in Maisu-nadu. 
The next one, 3 dated in 1175 (4. 1097), belonging to 
the reign of Vfra-BallTila II (1173-1220), refers to a 
Hoysala-gauda of Mysore. Coming to later times, 
another lithic record, 4 dated in 1494 (4. 1416), claims 
our attention. It registers a grant of the village of 
Bommanahalji — assigned to God Triyambaka — to provide 
for the feeding of the great Haradanahalli Wodeyars. 
The grant was made by Parvataiya, a son of Mallikarjuna 
of Vijayanagar (1446-1487). The record incidentally 



1. For the derivation of " Mysore," vide Appendix I — (2). 

2. E. C, 1 1 1 (1) My. 16,11. 9-10: Maisu-nddu svasti Srt-Mdrbalada tlrthakke. 

3. Ibid, My. 8,1. 10: Mayisura Hoysala-gaunda. 

4. Ibid, IV (2) Gu. 2, 11. 28-29: Mahisilra-devara nidana. Niddna here is a 

colloquial for nidhana, treasure. Bice renders the passage as " treasury 
of the lord of Mysore," taking divara apparently to mean the ruler of 
the place. But, according to the context, divara would suggest " 
local god. 
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refers to the setting up of a stone charter both at 
Triyambakapura and at the treasury of the God of My- 
sore. The God of Mysore referred to here, was probably 
God Somesvara, now situated in the Mysore fort, which 
claims 5 to have been set up in the time of the Cholas. 

These records, however, do not help us much regarding 
the early history of the place and its rulers, beyond 
indicating that in the twelfth century Mysore formed 
part of, or was situated in, Maisa-nadu (the buffalo 
country) and was known as Mayisur (lit. buffalo town), 
and that towards the close of the fifteenth it was known 
by the still earlier form Mahisur, 6 the place itself 
being directly under the control of the Vijayanagar 
governor at Terakanambi (Triyambakapura). 

The founding of the Ruling House of Mysore has to be 

dated in 1399, according to tradition 
Traditional ac- ,. , . , „ , 

counts of origin : preserved in the Annals of the Mysore 

In nineteenth century R oya l Family 7 (1864-1865). Yadu-Raya 
manuscripts. J J J 

and Krishna, two brothers, princes of 

the lunar race and of Yadava descent, of AtrSyasa-gntra 
and As"valayana-sutra, having left the region of DvSraka, 
proceeded, it is said, by way of the Vindhyas to Vijaya- 
nagar. From there they went to Metkote (Yadugiri), 
where they paid their obeisance to their family god 
Narayana. Crossing the Cauvery, they next paid a visit 
to the Goddess Cha'munde'Svarrof the Mahabalarhala hill 
and were taking rest in the temple of Kodi-Bhairava 
situated near the tank behind the temple of Trinesvara 
in Mysore. About this time, however, the chief of that 
place, Chamaraja, had died, leaving behind him the 
dowager queen (Dcvajammanni) and a daughter (also 
named Dcvajammanni). Mara Na-yaka, the general of 
the late chief, had usurped all power and was causing 
much distress to the queen. The two princes, informed 



5. Mys. Nag. Pur., p. 26; vide also Ch. I V . 

6. See also Appendix I — (2), for details. 



7. I. 4-18, 
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of this state of affairs, entered the town of Mysore, 
assisted by a loyal Jangama preceptor (Wqdeyar). 
Despatching Mara Nayaka's men who obstructed them at 
the gate, they took up their abode in the palace. Later 
Yadu-RJya slew Mara Na"yaka in a mortal combat. The 
qfdeen, in deep gratitude, bestowed her daughter on 
Yadu-Ra"ya. Yadu eventually succeeded to the princi- 
pality of Mysore and became the progenitor of the Mysore 
Royal Family, the title Wodeyar being subsequently 
affixed to the name of each ruler, in recognition, it is 
said, of the valuable assistance rendered by the Jangama 
preceptor to Yadu-Raya during his chivalrous exploit. 

Jaina tradition, as narrated in the Kdjavjcili-Kathd 
(1838) of Devachandra, 8 is as follows: There was a 
twelve-year famine in Vijayanagar between 1414-1426 
(4. 1336-1348). Thereupon, runs the account, the Arasus 
and Settis of the place went over to the Karnatak and 
other parts of the Empire. Among them three Arasus, 
of Yadava descent, established themselves in Nugge~halli. 
The youngest of them by name Vijaya-RSja, however, 
settled in Kumbara-Koppal (Kumbhakara-Koppal, lit. 
Potters' settlement), near Mysore (Mahistir), devoting 
himself to agricultural pursuits. He married a maiden 
of the potter community in the locality and leased out for 
himself five villages near by. After some time Vijaya- 
Ra"ja died, leaving behind him his wife and a daughter. 
The Toreyas, taking advantage of the situation, were 
forcing Vijaya-Raja's widow to marry away her daughter 
against her wishes. At this juncture, two of the descen- 
dants of Vishnuvardhana of the Yadu dynasty, namely. 
Deva-Raja and Santa-Raja, then going about the country 
in search of a kingdom for themselves, happened to pass 
thither and were halting for the while on the tank 
bund at Mysore. Having ascertained the state of affairs 
in the locality, they entered Mysore and became masters 



8. X 1 1 . 446-449; also X. 285-288, etc. 
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of the situation by despatching the ring-leaders of the 
trouble and forcing others to take to their heels. Deva- 
Raja and Santa-Raja became the lords of Mysore. Deva- 
Raja acquired some villages and made two Jain Brahmans 
(Santaiya and Padmannaiya) of Maleyur, his chief officers. 
In due course 6anta-Raja, owing to differences with his 
elder brother, settled himself in Karugahalli and became 
master of some adjoining villages. Later Deva-Raja was 
slain by one Mara Nayaka, a powerful member of the 
Toreya community, who usurped all power in Mysore. 
Mara Nityaka was, however, eventually put to death by 
Raja Wod_eyar, a posthumous son of Deva-Ra"ja, the main 
line of rulers in Mysore being restored with the help of 
his Jain adherents. 

The Mysuru-Rdjara-Gharitre (c. 1800) of Venkata- 
rojmanaiya, 9 has it that from the closing years of the 
incarnation of Lord Krishna the kings of the Yadava 
dynasty had been settled in Mysore (Mahishapura) 
favoured by the Goddess Chamundeevarl of the Maha- 
balachala hill, that among them one by name Yadu paid 
a visit to Melkote (Narayanagiri) and worshipped God 
Tirunarayana there, and that his descendants continued 
to rule from Mysore. 

The Mysuru-Dhoregala-Vamsavali 10 (c. 1800) merely 
refers to the kings of Yadava descent who were settled 
and were ruling in Mysore. 

A manuscript entitled Mysuru-Nagarada-Purvottara" 
Ineighteenth cen- ( c - 1734-1740), relied upon by Wilks, 12 
tury manuscripts and contains the following account: From 
inscriptions. Dvaraka two brothers by name Vijaya- 

Ra"ja Wod.eyar and Krishna-Raja Wodeyar, it is said, 
proceeded to Vijayanagar and were staying with the king 
(Bcfya) there. The latter proposed to give them a territory 
(stme) to administer. The brothers accepted the offer, 
expressing their desire to choose one in the south 

9. P. 15. 10. //. 2. 11. Pp. 24-26. 12 I. 88-40. 
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Having obtained the king's permission, they went about 
the Seringapatam country and devoted themselves to the 
service of the Goddess Chamundesvari to the south of the 
Cauvery. They proceeded as far as the fort named 
Hadadana in the vicinity of the ChaTnundi Hills. About 
this time the chief of Hadadana, one Santa Wodeyar, 
having for some reason or other renounced the world, had 
left the place (vairagya hutti . . . horatu hodaru), 
leaving behind him a daughter, who was being looked after 
by a certain Wod_eyar. The Toreya chief of KaTugahalli, 
profiting by the absence of the ruler in Hadadana, 
became puffed up with pride and arrogance and plotted 
to marry the chief's daughter himself. The two brothers, 
who were stationed near the tank of Hadadana, came to 
know of all this and were also told that preparations were 
afoot for the coming marriage. Vijaya and Krishna 
offered their willing help in the cause of the distressed 
maiden and, accompanied by the Wodeyar, proceeded to 
the fort where temporary structures had been erected for 
the marriage. They quietly won over the local militia 
(hdlepaika men and the ranuves), led the leading 
members of the KarugahalH party one by one to the 
marriage pavilion and made short work of all the mischief- 
mongers. Vijaya then married the princess ; Hadadana, 
and subsequently Mysore (Mahiswr) — then a sort of 
irregular fort (kudevu) — came into his possession. 

A still earlier manuscript entitled Mysuru-Dhoregaja- 
Purvabhyudaya-Vivara (c. 1710-1714), is silent regarding 
the origin and founding of the dynasty. 

Inscriptions 13 of the eighteenth century, ranging from 
1716 to 1761, record, that certain princes of the race of 
Yadu, having left the region of Dvaraka (or Dvaravat"- 
pura), proceeded to the Karnataka country, either led by 
fancy (ichchpyaf or to visit their family god Narayapa 
(ikshitum Rama-ramanam), and being attracted by the 



13. Vide references cited in f.n. 1 to Table 1 1 . 
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beauty and fruitfulness of the land, took up their abode 
in the city of Mysore (Mahisur), from where they ruled. 
The available literary works and inscriptions of the 
t , seventeenth centary, 14 unanimously echo 

Inseventeenth J J 

century literary the same tradition, the earliest among 

lions'" inSCriP " the former ■ bein § the Kanthirava- 
Narasaraja-Vijayam (1648) and among 
the latter, the Hdlagere copper-plate grant (1663). 

Tirumalarya, 1 however, in his Chikkadevardya-Vamsd- 
valj (c. 1678-1680), elaborates thus 15 : In the lunar race 
Yadu sprang up. Among his descendants, Bala and 
Krishna, with a view to worship their family god, 
proceeded to Yadugiri (Melkote). There they worshipped 
God NiirSyana, presented him with the sacred jewelled 
crown (Vaira-mudi) and returned to DvaTaka, leaving 
one of their descendants for the protection of the place 
(MelkOte) and carrying on the services to the god. The 
latter resided at Yadugiri for some time, but later, under 
the advice of the Sri-Vaishnavas, went over to Mysore, 
from where he began to govern. In the Yddavagiri- 
Mdhdtmya (of Timma-Kavi) 16 also, among others, we 
have a similar account. 

Only one record of the seventeenth century, namely, 
the Gajjiganahalli m copper-plate grant, dated in 1639, 17 
however, echoes the following tradition, in a direct and 
more significant manner : " The glorious kings of the 
banks of the Go"da"varl, formerly sent forth with honour 
by the rulers (before the Vijayanagar king, Venkat.a II), 
again obtained the Karnata portion of the earth, to 
protect i t ; sprung from the Atfeya-anvaya, of the 



14. Vide f.n. 1 to Tables II and 1 1 1 . 

15. Pp. 11-12. 16. I, 70-77. 

17. E.C, 1 11(1) Nj. 198, 11. 29-38 : 

Purvam Godavaritira bhupala bhuri tejasah I 
Stat pilrvair mapdalindraih , sddaram prtritah ,punah . \ 
Pdtum Karnata bhUbhdgam prdptdh. prathita tijasah . ( 
2tr€ydnvaya sambhuTd Ajjvaldyana-suTrvnqh . I 
Jjtg-Vidino mahdbhdgd Mahishdpur-nivdsinah II 
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Asvalayana-sutra, followers of the Rg-Veda, dwelling in 

Mahishapura." 

It will be seen from the above gleanings from the 

. „ , available sources that the tradition 
Examination of the 

different accounts. relating to the Yadava descent of the 
present Ruling House of Mysore has 
had a continuous course of development during the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. An 
examination of the nineteenth century tradition preserved 
in the Annals, in the light of the earlier sources of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, would show that it 
has been based, in the main, upon the latter. The traditional 
date 1399, assigned in the Annals to the founding of the 
dynasty, remains, however, uncorroborated, there being, 
so far, hardly any reference to the Ruling House in 
Mysore, in the inscriptional and other records prior to 
c. 1550. The Jaina tradition in the Rajavali-Katha, while 
it confirms the Yadava descent of the Ruling House, 
differs totally from other accounts in regard to the details 
about the founding of the dynasty. The sequence of events 
narrated appears also to be loose and vague. The 
twelve-years' famine referred to, stands uncorroborated, 
while the names 18 of the progenitors of the dynasty 
form a distinct departure from the position taken in other 
sources. In the absence of confirmatory evidence, the 
Jaina tradition would only seem to indicate a later 
attempt to connect the Ruling House of Mysore with the 
Hoysalas and trace the Jaina connection with it from the 
time of its foundation — a position perhaps best borne out 
by a further examination of the Rnjavali-Katha itself. 19 
The information contained in the Mysiiru-Bdjara- 



18. Vide Table VIII, compared with Nos. V and IX. 

19. See, for instance, XII. 460-476, where Devachandra, while closely follow- 
ing the text of Tirumalarya's Chikkadevardya-Vamtdvaft, freely makes 
his own interpolations. One of these {Bdjdvaji-Kathd, 464-456), in keeping 
with Devachandra's earlier position (XII. 446-449 and X. 286-288, etc.), 
clearly connects the progenitors of the Mysore Ruling House with a 
collateral branch of the Hoysalas. 
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Charitre, is clearly an improvement on the earlier tradi- 
tion. The tradition referred to in the Mysiiru-Dhoregala- 
Vamiavali* is in keeping with the one preserved in the 
literary and epigraphical records of the seventeenth 
century, while the 'Mysuru-Dhoregala-Purvdbhyudaya- 
Vivara only attempts to fix the succession, etc., of some 
of the early kings of the dynasty, on a chronological 
basis. 

There seems, however, to be an air of reality in the 
account narrated in the Mysuru-Nagarada-Purvottara, 
though it lacks chronological data and fuller genealogical 
details. The archaic nature of its language — which seems 
to correspond bo the type of colloquial Kannada prose 
prevailing in the earlier part of the sixteenth century — 
would appear to reflect the genuine historical tradition 
handed down from time immemorial. The place 
Hadadana referred to in the manuscript as the fort at 
which the two princes Vijaya and Krishna are said to 
have arrived in the course of their sojourn, is to be seen 
even to-day as a village south of the Chamundi Hills, 
Mysore, though in a corrupt form as Hadadana or Hada- 
jana™ in the Kadakola hobli of the Mysore taluk. Wilks, 
while first using this source, spelt Hadadana as Hadana, 21 
which has been identified by later scholars with the 
distant place Hadindru, 22 or Adindru 23 in the Nanjangud 
taluk. The information recorded in this manuscript, 
is also, in general outline, in keeping with the trend 
of &fi-Vaishnava tradition echoed in the earlier sources 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, particularly 
in respect of the extraneous origin of the dynasty. 

The tradition preserved in the seventeenth century 
sources (inscriptions and literary works), is of a general 

20. Vide Mysore Government List of Villages, 83. The identification of 
Hadadana with Hadadana was first made in the Annals (II. 87), on 
the authority of a copy of the Mys. Nag. Pur., in the possession of 
Mr. Muddarija Urs, noticed in f.n. 11 to Ch. I. 

21. I. 89. 22. By Ricein Mys. Gas., I. 861. 
23. By B. Narasimhachar in M.A.R., 1918, para 38. 
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character, -there being in them very little data which 
would enable us to determine the exact chronological 
limits within which the founding of the dynasty in Mysore 
can be fixed. There is also a tendency in these sources, 
as in the case of the works of Tirumalarya and Timma- 
Kavi among others, to elaborate and improve upon the 
Vaishnava tradition'relating to the origin of the dynasty. 

The Gajjiganahalli. copper-plate grant (1639), is, 
however, of some interest. The statements in it that 
" the glorious kings of the banks of the Godavarl, formerly 
sent forth with honour by the rulers (before Venkata II), 
again obtained the Karna'ta portion of the earth, to 
protect it " and that they dwelt in Mysore, are significant. 
The record belongs to the reign of KanthTrava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar I of Mysore (1638-1659), who acknowledges the 
suzerainty of Venkata II of Vijayanagar. If we are to 
identify " the glorious kings of the banks of the Godavarl" 
with a branch of the line of Yadu princes — from the 
circumstance that the Yaclavas of Devagiri formerly ruled 
in that region (c. 1200-1312) — than this record should be 
taken to suggest that they (i.e., the line of Yadu princes) 
having been for long out of power, obtained the permission 
of the Vijayanagar rulers — predecessors of Venkata II — to 
proceed to the south and establish their sway in Mysore. 
Hence the expression " again obtained the Karnata 
portion of the earth, 'to protect it " (punah pattern Karriata 
bhabhdgam prdptdh). _ Thus this record would, in the 
main, corroborate the tradition contained in the MySUru- 
Nagarada-Purvottara, noticed above. 

Pushing our inquiries further backwards, we have 

already seen that the earliest available 
Probable date of . . . ..... , 

the founding of the reference to Mysore in the fifteenth 

Dynasty: c. 1399- century, is in a record dated in 1494. 

1420 - ? , 

It contains no reference to the ruler of 

the time in Mysore, nor, as indicated, is there any 
decisive evidence to fix the date of the founding of the 
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Ruling Dynasty. The earliest ruler of the dynasty 
who can, however, be fairly well located, is Hiriya- 
Bet,tada-Cha"maraja Wodeyar III (1518-1553), who is 
found invariably referred to, in the seventeenth century 
inscriptions and literary works, 24 as one of the immediate 
descendants in the line of Yadu princes in Mysore. 
Apart from differences in point of detail, the manu- . 
scripts are agreed that Vijaya or Yadu-Kaya was the 
founder of the dynasty. If, in the light of the 
seventeenth century records, we are to allow a period 
of about one hundred to one hundred and fifteen 
years' for the ancestors 25 of Hiriya-Bettada-Clramaraja 
Wodeyar III, the founding of the dynasty itself will have 
to be fixed not later than c. 1420 and not earlier than 
c. 1399. The circumstance that there is no reference to 
the early members of the House, in the records up to 
about 1550, is, perhaps, due to their having been purely 
local rulers within the jurisdiction of the Terakanambi 
or the Seringapatam province of the Vijayanagar Empire. 
The dynasty, it would seem, emerged from small begin- 
nings into an important local power about the early years 
of the sixteenth century. This position would find some 
support from the traditional history of the contemporary 
dynasty of Kalale, the founding of which is dated in 
1500, in a family manuscript entitled Kalale-Arasugala- 
Vamsdvali (c. 1830). From this work we find 26 that 
matrimonial relations between the Kalale and Mysore 
families began only subsequent to 1500, during the reign 
of Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar 1 1 1 of Mysore, 
who is referred to in the manuscript as Vijaya-Chdmarasa 
Wodeyar of Mysuru-Nagara, Vijaya probably indicating 
that he was named after Vijaya, the progenitor of the 
Mysore Euling House according to the Mysuru-Nagarada- 
Purvoitara. At the same time it is to be noted that the 



24. Vide Tables. II and III and references cited in f .n. 1 thereto. 

26. Vide Tables IV-IX, 26. ff, 2-8; see also Ch. X and Table XIII. 
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tradition relating to the origin of the dynasty, noticeable 
in the records of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
ill conspicuous by its absence in the extant records of the 
rulers of the sixteenth century. In particular, one 
Ethic record, 27 dated in 1598 (5. 1520), refers only to the 
Ztrtiyasagotra, Jival&yana-sutra and Rk-£dkha~ of the 
Mysore Boyal House. 

It would thus appear from an examination of all the 
available sources that the founding of the Mysore Ruling 
House — of Yadava descent, Atreyasa-gotra, Asvalayana- 
sutra and Rk-sakha — took place towards the close of the 
fourteenth century or the earlier part of the fifteenth 
(c. 1399-1420), more probably under the circumstances 
narrated in the Mysuru-Nagarada-Purvottara and in 
keeping with the main trend of tradition preserved in the 
Annals. 28 The development of tradition relating to the 
Yadava origin of the dynasty, by about 1639 and rnone 
markedly throughout the rest of the seventeenth century, 
seems to have kept pace with the parallel rise of the 
dynasty from small beginnings to a prominent position 
commanding a powerful kingdom, and the gradual growth 
of 6rI-Vaishifavism in the country. 



«r. a.a.,sif*, xh*$. s^i. rot, Br. in (M,aji., wimois, p. hi), 

H O,*. K. Aly»n«», Amimt MM*, pp. vn-m. 
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Yadu-Raya (Vijaya), 1399-1428. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE EARLY RULERS. 

The Early Rulers, down to 1578— Yadu-Kaya (Vijaya) 1399- 
1423— Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar I, 1423-1459 
— Timmaraja Wodeyar I, 1459-1478 — Hiriya-Chamaraja- 
rasa Wodeyar 1 1 , 1478-1513 — Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar III, 1513-1553 — Glimpses of Mysore — Political 
position — Domestic life — Partition of territories — Gifts and 
charities — Death — Timmaraja Wodeyar 1 1 , 1553.1572 — 
Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar IV, 1572-1576 — His achievements 
— Political advance, c. 1573-1574 — Domestic life — Gifts — 
Death— Bettada (Devaraja) Wodeyar, 1576-1578. 

OF THE early rulers of the dynasty down to Hiriya- 
Bet.tada-Chamaraja Wodeyar I I I ((1513-1553), very 
little is known from authentic sources. 
dol h nto E i678, RulerS ' Some accounts of them, particularly of 
their genealogical succession and 
domestic life, are given in later writings. 1 Certain differ- 
ences, genealogical and other, are noticeable amongst 
them. The Annals, however, seems to push back and 
fix up the succession of the rulers, mostly in the light of 
the manuscript sources. As indicated, the dates for the 
early rulers (down to 1513), as given in the Annals, 
remain uncorroborated. Till more authentic evidence is 
forthcoming, these have to be treated as traditional 
dates. From 1572 onwards a certain measure of chro- 
nological agreement is noticeable as between the 
Annals and the Mysuru-Dhoregala-Piirvdbhyudaya- 
Vivara (c. 1710-1714), the earliest available manuscript 
recording the succession, etc., of the Rulers of 
Mysore. 



1. Vide sources, on which Tables IV -IX are based. 
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Yadu-Baya, the traditional progenitor of the Mysore 
Royal Family according to the Annals, 
(vTjayl)" 139W428. is assigned in it 2 a period of twenty- 
four years' rule (1399-1423). He is 
identical with Vijaya 3 of the Mysuru-Nagarada-Furvot- 
tara. He is said to have married Devajammanni, daughter 
of Chamaraja of Mysore, and had by her two sons, Hiriy a- 
Bet^ada-Chamaraja Wod.eyar I and Chamaraja Wodeyar. 4 
Yadu-Baya, it is also said, 5 proceeded against, and slew, 
Santarajaiya, a kinsman of his father-in-law and chief of 
KarugahaUi, bestowing that place on his brother Krishrja- 
raja. According to the ~Mysuru-Nagarada-Purvottara, 6 
however, Vijaya had subdued the chief of Karugahallj 
before he became the lord of Hadadaria and Mysore. 

Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar I, eldest son of 
Hiriya-Bettada- Yadu-Baya, is next assigned a period 
Chamaraja Wodeyar of thirty-six years' rule (1423-1459) , 7 
U423-146J. - s ment j one( j fj rst j n tne orc [ er of 

succession as given in the Mysuru-Dhoregala-Furvd- 
bhyudaya-Vivara 8 His younger brother, Chamaraja 
Wodeyar, is credited with the founding of the Kenchalgud 
'branch of the Mysore Royal Fami ly. 9 H iriya-Bettada- 
Chamaraja is said to have married Gopajamma of 
Beet,tadako"te and had by her a son named Timmaraja 
Wodeyar. 10 

The next ruler, Timmaraja Wodeyar I, is allotted 
a period of nineteen years' rule (1459- 

Wo$e^™l«9-l*78* 1478 ) " He is identical with Appanna- 
Timmaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, 

mentioned as second in the order of succession, in the 



2. I. 4,11-12; also Table IX. 8. Vide Table V. 4. Annals, I. 12-13. 
5. Ibid, 12. 6. P. 26; vide also Ch. 1 1 1 . 7. Annals, 1.13. 

8. 11.68; also Table IV. 

9. Annals, I. 12; also see and compare Baj. Kath., XII. 449; Mys. Baj. 

Oha., 15; Mys. Dho. Vam., ft. 8; and Tables VI- IX. 

10. Ibid, 1.13; Baj Kath., 1. c; Mys. Baj. Oha., 16-16, etc 

11. Annals, 1. c. 




Hiriya-Bettada Chamaraja Wodeyar I, 1423-1459. 
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Timmaraja Wodeyar I, 1459-1478. 
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Mysuru-Dhoregala-Purvabhyudaya- Vivara, 12 Timnia A 
raja Wodeyar I is said to have married Kantajamma of 
Kalale and had a son by name Hiriya-Chamarajarasa 
Wodeyar II. 13 From the Kalale-Arasugala-Vamsavali, 
however, it would appear, as indicated already, that thelre 
were matrimonial relations between the Mysore and 
Kalale families, only subsequent to 1500, after the 
founding of the latter. 

Hiriya-Chamarajarasa Wo.deyar II is next assigned a 
period of thirty-five years' rule (1478- 

Hiriya - Chamaraj- 1513). 14 He is identical with Cham- 

arasa Wodeyar II, .... 

1478-1518. arasa or Hiriya-Chamarasa Woqeyar, 

the Arberal. (lit. six-fingered), men- 
tioned in the manuscripts. 15 He is said to have married 
Padmajamma of Bilikere and had a son named Hiriya- 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III. 16 

Perhaps the most acceptable date of the Annals, as 
already indicated, seems, however, to 
Hjriya-Bettda- be the one assigned to Hiriya-Be$tada- 
1 1 1 m Sm y ar Chamartya Wodeyar I I I (1513-1558)." 

He is said to have been born on Sep- 
tember 29, 1492, 18 and is the first ruler known to us 
within the limits of authentic history. 19 

Hiriya-BeUada-Chamafaja Wodeyar I I I is identical 
with ' Dodda-Chamaraja Wodeyar,' ' Bettendra,' ' Betta- 
rajendra,' ' Betta-Chamarat,' ' Betta-Chamendra,' ' Sama,' 
' Bettada-Chama,' etc., mentioned in the inscriptions and 
literary works of the seventeenth century, 20 as one of 



12. I. 1; 1 1 . 58 and Table IV; cf. Mys. Dho. Vain,, 1. c, and Table VII; o£ 

also WUks, I. 41 and Table I. 
18. Mys. Raj. Oha., 16; Raj. Kath., 1. c; Annals, I.e.; and Tables VI, 

VIII and IX. 

14. Annals, I. 14. 

15. Mys.Dho. Par., I. 1; Mys. Nag. Par., p. 26; Raj. Kath., I.e.; also 

Tables I V ■ V I and V 1 1 1 ; of. Wilks, 1. 0., and Table I . 

16. Annals, Raj. Kath. and Mys. Raj. Oha., 1. 0.; also Tables VI ,V II and IX. 

17. 1.14-16; of. Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 3; see also Tables V 1 1 and I X . . ; 

18. Annals, 1.14 : Paridhavi, Asija su. 8. 

19. Vide Tables II and III and references cited in f.n. 1 thereto. 

20. Vide references cited in f.n. 1 to Tables II and III. 
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the imriaediate descendants of the Yadu princes in Mysore- 
He is identical also with ' Hiriya-Chamarasa Wodeyar,' 
'■Beftada-Chamarasa Wodeyar,' ' Hiriya-Betjada-Chama- 
raja Wodeyar,' ' Vijaya-Chamarasa Wodeyar' and 
' GhSmarasa Wodeyar' of the manuscript sources. 21 
According to the Mysuru-Dhoregala-Purvabhyudaya- 
Vivara, 22 he was actually known as Timmaraja Wodeyar. 
This appears borne out by a lithic record, dated in May 
10, 1551, mentioning ' Timmaraja Wodeyar of Mayisur' 
(Mysore). 23 The probabilities are that while ' Timma- 
raja' was his real name — after his grandfather's — 
' ChUmaraja or Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja' was only a later 
appellation in keeping with the traditions of the family. 

Chamaraja III seems to have been an important ruler. 
Inscriptions speak of him as "a mill for grinding the 
corn, his enemies, victorious in war and delighting in the 
spoils of victory," " destroyer of enemies, famous among 
kings as the moon from the milky ocean," etc. 24 He 
is also said 26 to have acquired the title Antembara- 
ganda, 26 under the following circumstances: Certain chiefs 



21.' Mys. Nag. Pur.,1. c; Mys. Raj. Cha., 1. o.; Mys. Dho. Yarn., ff. 2; 

K. A. V„ ff. £3; Bdj. Kath., 1. o.; see also Tables V- VIII and XIII. 
92. I. 72; also Table IV. 

23. E. C, 1 1 1 (1) My. 60. Rice doubtfully fixes this record in 1611 (?). But 
VwGdhikrit, Jyeffha toi. 5, the actual date of the document, corresponds 
to May 10,1661. 

24. Ibid, Sr, 64; T. N. 63; IV (2) Yd. 17, etc. 

25. C. Vain., 18; also see C. VI, 1 1 , 4-6; E.G., Mys. Diet. Suppl. Vol., 
My. 116,11. 20-21, (M. A. B. 1912, para 127); 1 1 1 (1) Sr. 64,11. 24-26, etc. 
Cf. the literary works of Chikkupadhyaya and Timma-Kavi; E. C. Ill 
(1) Sr. 14 (1686); Mys. Raj. Cha., 16; Ray. Kath., XII 460 and 
Annals, I. 16, ascribing the acquisition of this title to Timmaraja 
Wodeyar II (1663-1672), son of Chamaraja 1 1 1 , under similar circum- 
stances. E. C. XII, Kg. 37 (1663) ascribes it to Timmaraja I, father of 
Chamaraja 1 1 1 (?) [vide also Table 1 1 , f.n. 2] ; and the Mys. Dho. Vam., 
(ff. 5), to Bola-Chamaraja IV. Cf. also Wilks, I. 42 and S. K. Aiyangar, 
Ancient India, pp. 277-278. The version in the O. Vam. (c. 1678-1680) is 
preferred as the earlier and more specific one. The right to this title, 
as we shall see, seems to have been securely established under Timmaraja 
Wodeyar. 

26. Short for Birud-antembara-ganda, champion over those who say they 
have such and such titles. Cf. Bhashege-tappuva-rayara-ganda, champion 
over kings who break their word — of the Vijayanagar inscriptions. 
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Hiriya-Chamarajarasa Wodeyar II, 1-176-1613. 
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had once, during his reign, assembled at Najangud; 
on the occasion of the car festival of the local god. 
Nanja Setti of Kalale, a faithful adherent of Hiriya- 
Bettada-Chamaraja, 27 was also on the spot. The chiefs 
recited the various titles which they claimed to belong 
to themselves. Not tolerating this, Nanja Setti challenged 
them as to the lawful Ownership of the title Birud- 
antembara-ganda _ Whereupon a scuffle ensued and all the 
chiefs attempted to put an end to him. Nanja Setti was, 
however, able to hold his own against his opponents and 
proclaim the title of his master, which became thence- 
forward the distinctive appellation of the Rulers of Mysore. 
We have some glimpses of Mysore in the time of 
Charnaraja III. Till his period of rule, 

Glimpses of Mysore (Mahisur), it is said, 28 was 
Mysore. J 29 

only a sort of irregular fort (hudevu), 

with an outskirt named Purageri 30 (lit. main street of 

the town) containing a Tammatageri (drummers' lane). 

To the north-east lay the temple of God Somesvara, set 

up, according to local tradition, by a certain Cho-la king. 

Near by the temple was a tank named Chola-kere 31 

(after the Choias) and near its outlet, the temple of 

Bhairava. 32 There was also the temple of Lakshmi-- 

na-ra-yanasvami 33 likewise set up in the time of the 

Choias. In 1524 Chamaraja, it is further said, 34 

27. Eeferred to as Muttayya of Raja Wodeyar, which literally means 'great- 
grandfather,' but from the context 'grandfather' is obviously meant. 
The allusion here is to Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III, grand- 
father of Raja Wodeyar. 

28. Mys. Nag, Pur., p. 26. 

29. For an explanation of this word, vide Appendix I — (3). 

30. Vide Appendix I — (4), for an explanatory and critical note on this word. 

31. Probably identical with, or the nucleus of, the extant Dodda-kere to the 
east of the Mysore fort. ' ■ 

32. Vide Appendix I — (5). 

33. Identical with the extant Lakshmiramanasvami temple to the west of 
the Mysore fort. 

34. My a. Nag. Pur., I c. The event is dated in i. 1444 Tarana. The Saka 
date, however, does not tally with the cyclic year mentioned. Taking the 
cyclic year as the correct date, Tarana corresponds to 8. 1446 which is 
equivalent to 1624. • • ■ - 

3* 
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laid the foundations of the fort of Mysore by putting 
lip the inner enclosure-wall (vqlasuttinakdte) and named 
the place Mahisuru-nagara 35 (the town of Mysore). 
Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III was a con- 
temporary of Krishnad£va-B3ya (1509- 
Poiiticai position. 1530),Achyiita (1530-1542) and Sada- 
siva (1542-1570) of Vijayanagar, of 
whohi he appears to have been a loyal feudatory. He was 
also, we note, 36 a contemporary of Kanta Wodeyar I (1505- 
1527) and Timmar'aja Wodeyar I (1527-1546) of Kalale 
and of the chiefs of Hura, Mtfgu"r, Tagadifr, UmmattUr, 
Heggaddevankote, etc. His authority seems, however, 
to have been confined to the territory comprising the 
town of Mysore and a few villages in its neighbourhood. 
Of his domestic life, we have some particulars. He 
was, it is said, 37 married to Ala- 
Domestk life. gajamnia (otherwise known as Gopara- 
samma) and had by her, three sons, 
Timmaraja Wodeyar, Krishnaraja Wodeyar and Chama- 
raja Wodeyar (surnamed Bola or the bald), who are 
invariably referred to in inscriptions and literary 
sources. 38 He had also three daughters, 39 Dodda- 
Devrramma, Chikka-Devlramma and Nanjamma, the 
eldest of whom was given in marriage to Kanta 
Wodeyar of the Kalale family, and the second to 
Maflaraja Wodeyar, the latter's nephew. 40 

Chamaraja, we note, 41 made also, during his life-time, 
a partition among his sons. To 
tern a to r rie i s UOn °' Timmaraja Wodeyar, the eldest, he 
gave Hemmanahalli, 42 to Krishnaraja 

36. See also Appendix I — (4), for a critical notice of Wilks's position, 
86. K. A. V., ff. 2-10; also Table XIII. 

37. Annals, I. 14; Mys. Raj. Cha., 16; Raj. Kath., XI I. 449; see also and 
compare Tables V I - 1 X . 

38. Vide Tables II and III, with f .n. thereto. 39. Annals, 1. o. 

40. K. A. F., ff. 2, 9 and 10; also Ch. X and Table XIII. 

41, See Annals, I. 14-15; Raj. Kath., I.e. 

49. The Annals (I. 15) speaks of Betta Wogeyar, son of Timmaraja Wodeyar, 
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Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III, 1513-1563. 
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Wodeyar, the second, Kembal, and to Bola-Chaniaraja' 
Woojeyar, the third, Mysore. It is said, 43 he so arranged 
the succession that Timmaraja should be installed first 
and that the latter should be followed by Btfla- Chamaraja. 

Timmaraja Wodjjyar — afterwards Timmaraja II — 
appears to have been living in Mysore during his father's 
rule/ Krishnaraja Wodeyar is referred to 44 as ' Krishna- 
Nripa,' ' Krishna-Bhupati ' and ' Krishna Wodeyar of 
Mysore,' and spoken of as possessed of " distinguished 
valour," etc. He was reputed also for the beauty of 
his person. 45 During his father's reign, it would appear, 46 
he was victorious over the chiefs of Haravu and other 
places and acquired the title &ringa,ra-hdra (ornament of 
beauty). He seems to have spent the rest of his life- 
time in the village assigned to him. 47 BtJla-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar — afterwards Cha"hiara"ja IV — the third son of 
Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja, appears to have stayed with 
his father in Mysore. 

It has been pointed out above, that Chamaraja III 
was actually known as Timmara'ja Wodeyar. Wilks 48 

as having been given Hemmanahalli ; but the Ray. Kath. (1. c.) clearly 
refers to the partition among the three sons of Chamaraja III, and 
Wilks also adopts the same position (I. 41). Moreover Betta Wodeyar 
or Bettada (Devaraja) Wodeyar was the son of Krishnaraja Wodeyar and 
not of Timmaraja (vide Tables I V , V and VII). 

43. Annals, 1. c; see also f .n. 47 infra. 

44. Vide references cited in f.n. 1 to Tables II and III. 

45. Mys. Raj. Cha., 16. 

46. Annals, 1. c; also Mys. Raj, Cha., 1. c. (compared). 

47. The Mys. Raj. Cha. (1. c.) and the Mys. Dho. Vam. (ff. 3) speak of 
Krishnaraja's rule, the former fixing his accession after Timmara"ja, and 
the latter after Chamaraja III himself (vide also Tables VI and VII). 
The earlier manuscript, Mys. Dho. Pur., is silent on this point (vide 
Table IV). The C, Vi. (II, 10-11) speaks of Krishnaraja's rule in succes- 
sion to Timmaraja, apparently by way of a literary flourish. The 
probabilities are, however, that Krishnaraja never actually ruled, having 
predeceased his father and brothers, which seems to account for why his 
younger brother, Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar, was intended by his father to 
succeed Timmaraja Wodeyar and why his (Krishnaraja's) son, Beftada 
(Devaraja) Wodeyar, was, as we shall see, chosen to rule 'in succession to. 
Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar (in 1576), in preference to the latter's own 
eldest son, Raja Wodeyar. Cf. S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, pp. 278-280.- 

48. I. 42 ; see also f.n. 51 infra, 
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speaks of an extant grant from Timmaraja, dated in 1548, 
which' has not come down to us. We have, however, 
as already referred to, 49 a lithic record dated in May 10, 
1551, in which Channa Wodeyar and Mallaraja Wodeyar 
of Hura make a transfer of the villages of Nannigahalli 
and Minnanahalji to Timmaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, 
The villages, we are told, were transferred with all the 
usual rights, and the transfer arrangement between the 
parties was to last for a period of eleven years, 1541-1552 
(Plava-Paridhavi). The document, it is significant, 
was • drawn up ten years after it came actually into 
force. 

Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, it is said, 50 

got constructed, behind the temple of 

Gifts and charities. Chamund.es'vanon the Chamundi Hills, 

a tank named Hiri-kere, probably so 

named after himself. In November 1548 (Kilaka, 

Margasira), we note, 51 he purchased the village of 

Death - Tippur for the temple of ChaluvarSya- 

svSmi of MSlkTUe. He is said to have 

passed away on February 7, 1553. 62 

Hiriya-Bettada-Chaniaraja Wodeyar III was succeeded 

by his eldest son, Timmaraja Wodeyar 

T i m m a r a"j a t t w h 0 i s assigned a period of nineteen 
Wodeyar II, 1558- ,.,,.-„ , 53 m- 

1672. years rule (1553-1572) Timmaraja 

Wodeyar is referred to in inscriptions 

and literary works 54 as ' Timmavanipa,' ' Timmarajendra,' 

etc., and spoken of as " always engaged in destroying the 

hostile kings at the point of the sword " and as having 

been distinguished for his " dignity, depth and bravery." 

49. See f .n. 28 supra. 

50. Annals, 1.14. 

51. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 72. This village was probably given away as a grant 
to the MElkote temple, in which case the grant would correspond to the 
one alluded to by Wilks as above. 

52. Annals, 1.15 : Paridhavi, Magha ba. 9. 
58, Annals, I. 15-16 ; also Table IX. 

54. Vide references cited in f.n. 1 to Tables II and III. 
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He is said to have been an expert in political policy 
(niti vidam nipunarereyari) and was noted for his pious 
rule. 55 It seems not impossible that the right to the 
title Antembara-gandfl, which was evidently a matter 
of dispute during the reign of his father,: was securely 
established under Timmaraja Wodeyar. 

Timmaraja Wodeyar appears to have been a loyal 
feudatory of Sadasiva (1542-1570) and Tirumala I 
(1570-1574) of Vijayanagar. He is mentioned 56 as 
having protected his local contemporaries, the chiefs of 
SindhuvaJJi, Hupasanaju, etc., places and been victorious 
over the chief of Ummattur, becoming famous as 
Monegara (a daring hero). 

He was married, it is said, 57 to Kempamma of ToravaUi 
and appears to have had no issue. 58 

Timmaraja Wodeyar was succeeded by his younger 

brother, Boja-Chamaraja Wodeyar IV 

,„ B J ola C , h ,? m ^i a (Chamaraja, the bald), 59 under the 
Wodeyar IV, 1572- 'At u K ft * a 

1576. arrangement said to have been effected 

by Chamaraja Wodeyar III, already 

referred to. Bola-Chamaraja is identical with 'Mysuru- 

Chamarasa Wodeyar,' ' Chamaraja,' ' Chama-nripa,' 

' Chamarajendra,' ' Immqdi- Chamaraja,' etc., mentioned 

in inscriptions and literary works. 60 He is said to have 

been born on July 25, 1507, 61 and was so named because 

55. C. VI, 11,9; Yad.-Mahat, 1 1 , 29, etc. 

56. Annals, 1. c; Ray. Kath., XII. 450 ; Mys. Raj. Cha., 1. c. 

57. Annals, 1.15. 

58. The Annals (1. c.) speaks of hjs having had a son by name Bet(a Wodeyar 
(see also Table IX). But Betta Wodeyar or Bettada (De"var5ja) 
Wodeyar was a son of Krishnaraja Wodeyar, according to the earlier 
sources, i.e., Mys. Dho. Pur., and Mys. Dho. Vam. (vw/ealsof.n. 42 supra). 

59. Annals, 1.16; see also and compare Tables IV-IX ; also f.n. 47 supra. 

60. Vide references cited in f.n. 1 to Tables II and III. The reference to 
Bola-Chamaraja as Immadi-Chamaraja, is in keeping with the position 
of these earlier sources (i.e., inscriptions and literary works), according 
to which Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja was known to have been the first 

. ruler. Cf. Mys. Dho. Par. (I. 1-9, 60, 72 ; 1 1 . 58), which loosely makes 
Bola-Chamaraja identioal with Hiriya or Dodda-Chama (vide also 
Table IV), a position uncritically followed by Wilks (I. 42-44). 

61. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 2: Prabhava, Sravana ba. 2; cf. Annals, 1. c. 
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tradition 62 has it that once, while on a visit to the 
Chamundi Hills, during his boyhood, he had a narrow 
escape from a stroke of lightning which, however, only 
burnt away the hair on his scalp leaving it bald. Bffla- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar, we note, 63 ruled for four years 
(1572-1576). 

The Dalavai-Agraharam Plates 1 6 4 (1623) speak 
of Bo"la-Ch3maraja as an expert in 
His achievements, archery and in the handling of weapons 
of war, and as possessed of great 
courage and prowess. The Gajjiganahalli Plates 65 
(1639) and the Halagere Plates 66 (1663) also echo his 
valour. The Kanthirava-Narasaraja-Vijayam (1648) 
points to him as a pious ruler. 67 

Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar was a contemporary of 
Tirumala I (1570-1574) and Sri-Ranga 
c P i 0 678-i674. advanCe ' 11 (1574-1586) of the Aravidu dynasty 
of Vijayanagar. 68 Of Ra"ma-Ra"jaiya 69 
(Rama III) — son of Tirumala I — the Vijayanagar Viceroy 
at Seringapatam, he was, we note, 70 a local contemporary. 
The extant records of Rama-Rajaiya in the Seringapatam 
Viceroyalty, as indicated already, range from 1569 to 
1581. But it does not appear that he was actually present 
in Seringapatam in 1572-1573, i.e., early during the 
reign of Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar. Indeed one record 71 
seems to suggest that he was in Penukonda in 1573, 
when Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar, probably taking advan- 

62. See and compare Introd. Ch. in the Divya-Suri-Charitre (1678) and other 
works of Chikkupadhyaya and Timma-Kavi, noticed in Ch. XIV; also 
Mys. Dho. Pur., II. 68; Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 5 ; Mys. Raj. Cha., 
17 ; Raj. Kath., XI I. 460; and Annals, 1.17. 

68. See Mys. Dho. Par. (I. 8, 9) and Annals (1.16-17); cf. Mys. Dho. Vam., 
tt.%,1 '; see also Tables I V , V 1 1 and I X . 

64. E.C, III (1) TN. 63, 11.18-17 : 

Suraha yudhi vikhyata dhanurvidya visaradah 

Mahipala rnahatejaschamarajoti kirtiman II 

65. Ibid, Nj. 198,1. 84 : aprathita vikramah. 

66. E.C, X 1 1 Kg. 87,1. 26 : Surassamabhavat. Chamaraja 

mahipatih. 

67.111,8. ■ 68. Vide Table XIV. 69. Ibid. 

70. C. Vam., 28. 71. See Mys. Gas., 1 1 . iii. 3127. 
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tage of the absence of a strong local government in the 
viceroyalty, appears 72 to have showed signs of aggression 
against the neighbouring chiefs of KarugahalH, Kannam- 
badi, Talakad and Ammaehavadi. In or about 1574 
Rama-Rajaiya, we glean, 73 proceeded against him at 
the head of these chiefs and laid siege to Mysore for a 
period of three months. CHamaraja intercepted the 
supplies and reduced to considerable straits the 
advancing forces commanded by Remati-Venkataiya, 
the general of Rama-Rajaiya. The latter was obliged to 
raise the siege and the former put to rout by Chamaraja, 
who made prize of his (Remati-Venkata's) insignia 
Suguna-Gambhira) horses, elephants, palankeens and 
war-drums. The enemy was hotly pursued by ChUma- 
raja's men who cut off the noses 74 of those who persisted 
in opposing them. It was a complete victory for Mysore, 
and, for a time, there was no security in the neighbour- 
hood of Seringapatam. At length Rama-Rajaiya con- 
cluded a truce with CrTamar&ja by the cession of Ktilve- 
Kottagala 75 to Mysore. 

Evidently this event seems to have considerably 
enhanced the prestige of Bola-Chamaraja in the eyes 
of his contemporaries. Indeed an inscription (dated in 
16 3 5) 76 speaks of his " fame pervading all quarters." 
Already by 1576, we note, 77 he had become an overlord 
of thirty-three villages 78 commanding a force of 800 men 
and surrounded by hostile neighbours. 

72. See G. Vain., 23; also 7,8 and 10, mentioning the chiefs referred to on p. 23. 

73. G. Vam., 23-24; C. Pi., II, 20-22; E. G. 1 1 1 ( 1 ) Sr. 14, 11. 13-14; Mys. Dist. 
Suppl. Vol., My. 115, 11. 24-26: ajau ajayat Ramaraja senanyam. Also 
see and compare Mys. Raj. Cha„ 17; Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 6, 10; 
Annals, I. 17, etc. 

74. This is the earliest recorded instance, in the history of Mysore, when 
"nose-cutting" was freely resorted to during war. 

75. Probably identical with the extant Kottagala, in the T.-Narasipur 
taluk (see List of Villages, 90). There is no village of this name, either 
in the Mysore or the Seringapatam taluk (Ibid). 

76. M. A. B., I'm, p. 23, No. 6. 

77. Mys. Dho. Vam., if. 6 and 7. 

78. For the names, etc., of these villages, vide Appendix I -(6). 
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Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar, it is said, 79 had two 

consorts, Kempamma (Hiriyamma) of 

Domestic life. Bilikere and Devajamma (Kiriyamma) 

of Kote (Heggaddgvankole). He had 

four solis, two by the former, Raja Wodeyar (b. 1552) and 

Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar (b. 1554); and two by the 

latter, DSvarSja Wodeyar (b. 1553) — afterwards known as 

Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar — and Channara"ja Wodeyar 

(b. 1555) - 80 He is also said to have had three daughters, 81 

one of whom, Chikka-Depamma, was, we are told, 82 

married to Timmaraja Wodeyar I of Kalale (1527-1546). 

Bola-Chamaraja is credited 83 with having drained 

the Cholagere (near the SDmSSvara and 

Kodi-Bhairava temples in Mysore) and 

erected a temple 84 to Trine'S*vara — the image of which 

is said to have been, for long, lying 
Death. , . , , , , 

immersed in the tank — and arranged 

for the conduct of worship in it, offerings, etc. He died 

on November 9, 1576. 85 

Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar was, we note, 86 succeeded 

by 87 Bettada (Devaraja) Wodeyar, 88 a 

wSSK' nephew of his and grandson of Hiriya- 

Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar 1 1 1 . His 

selection in preference to Raja Wodeyar, the eldest son of 



79. Mys. Dlio. Pur., I. 2, 60; cf. Mys. Raj. Cha., 17; Mys. Dho. Vam., 
ff. 6-6; Raj. Kath., XII. 450; and Annals, I. 16; see also Tables 
IV, VI-IX. 

80. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 2-3, 32; also see and compare Mys. Raj. Cha., 
Annals, I.e., and Tables I -IX. 

81. Annals, 1. c. 

82. K. A. V., ff. 10; also Ch. X and Table XIII. 

83. Mys. Nag. Pur., p. 27; also Annals, II. 88, quoting from the Mudda- 
raja Urs Ms. 

84. Extant in the fort of Mysore, opposite the Palace. 

86. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 9: Dhatil, Kartika ba.3', cf. Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 7; 
Annals I. 17. 

86. Mys. Dho. Prir., I. 10; Mys. Nag. Pur., I.e. Cf. Wilks (I. 44-49), 
referring to the succession, rule, etc., of Bettada Wodeyar but making 
him identical with B.ettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, mentioned by him 
as the elder brother of Raja Wodeyar; Annals (I. 17-18), speaking of the 
rule of Bettada-Chamaraja Wo.deyar, also mentioned as the elder brother 
of Raja Wodeyar; and S. K, Aiyangar, Ancient India (pp. 279-280), 
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Bola-Chamaraja, is, perhaps, to be accounted for by the 
circumstance that he was the only surviving 80 member 
of the family, directly in the line of Hiriya-BeJ|ada- 
Chamara^ja Wodeyar III. Bettada (Deyaraja) Wodeyar 
is recorded 00 to have ruled for about two years 
(1576-1578), during which period, it is said, 91 the 
affairs of the State were so ill-managed that the arrears 
of tribute due to the Seringapatam Viceroy (Rama- 
Rajaiya) accumulated to 5,000 varahas. Thereupon the 
elders approached Raja Wodeyar and entreated him to 
assume the reins of government. Raja Wodeyar at first 
seemed averse to the proposal in view of the unsatis- 
factory state of the finances of the kingdom but 
Devajamma, the dowager queen, saved the situation by 
offering 3,000 varahas while the halepaika officials made 
good the balance. The arrears of tribute were promptly 
cleared. On November 26, 1578, Bettada (Devaraja) 
Wodeyar was deposed and made to retire to Ankanahalli, 
and Raja Wodeyar succeeded to the kingdom of Mysore. 



mainly following Wilks. But see and compare Tables I -IX, for the 
identity and exact relationship of Bettada Wodeyar and Bettada- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar, two distinct persons. 

87. Vide Tables I V , V and V 1 1 . 

88. Vide Tables IV and V 1 1 . Of. I, V and IX. 

89. Vide Tables IV, V and VII compared with IX. Cf. S. K. Aiyangar, 
Ancient India, 1. c. ; see also f.n. 47 supra. 

90. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 9-10, 12, speaking of his accession on November 22, 
1576 (Dhatu, Margasira su. 2), and the termination of his rule on 
November 26,1678 (Bahudhanya, Kartika ba. 12). 

91. Ibid. 10-13; also Mys. Wag. Pur., 1. c. Cf. Wilks, I. 44-46; 8. K. Aiyangar, 
Ancient India, 'I.e. ' ■ 



CHAPTER V. 



RAJA WODEYAR, 1578-1617. 

Principal authorities for the reign — Birth, accession and early 
life — His full name — His political position in 1578 — The 
Rise of the Kingdom of Mysore: First Phase : 1578-1585 — 
First signs of aggression — Second Phase: 1585-1610 — Raja 
Wodeyar and Tirumala — Raja Wodeyar's further aggres- 
sions — His designs on Seringapatam — His proposed visit to 
Tirumala — Attempted assassination of Raja Wodeyar — The 
siege of Kesare, August 1596 — Subsequent relations between 
Raja Wodeyar and Tirumala — Fresh attempt on Raja 
Wodeyar's life — Tirumala seeks Imperial aid— Tirumala's 
weakened political position, 1609-1610 — Tirumala's departure 
from Seringapatam, c. January 1610 — Raja Wodeyar's 
acquisition of Seringapatam, February 8, 1610 — The 
acquisition, a conquest — Effects of the conquest — Seringa- 
patam, the new capital of the kingdom — Third Phase: 
1610-1617 — Relations with Vijayanagar — Formal confirma- 
tion of his conquest by Venkata I — The significance of the 
Imperial confirmation — Further territorial acquisition: 
Siriyur, Hadinad, Terakanambi and Ummattur, 1610-1616 — 
Conquest of Hura, Haradanahalli, Talakad, Hullahalli, 
Kalale, etc., 1615-1617— Position of Raja Wodeyar in 1617 
— The extent of his kingdom, 1617 — Raja Wodeyar's Rule — 
His administrative measures — Organisation of the Maha- 
navami (Navaratri) Durbar, 1610 — Institution of the office 
of Dalavai, c. 1614 — Religion, gifts, grants, etc. — Statues of 
Raja Wodeyar — His piety — Literary activity during his 
reign — Domestic life — His last days — His death, June 20, 
1617 — Raja Wodeyar in history and tradition — An estimate 
of Raja Wodeyar, 

THE principal authorities for the reign of Raja 
Wodeyar are chronicles (18th-19th cent.), literary 
works and inscriptions (17th cent.). 

fefSe'rdgIi h0ri " Amon § the chronicles, the Mysuru- 
Dhoregalfl-Purvdbhyudaya- Vivara, the 
earliest, deals mainly with the political aspect of Ra"ja 
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Wodeyar's reign; others, like the Mysuru-Nagarada- 
Purvottara,Mysuru-Rajarar-Charitre,Mysuru- Dhorega\a- 
Vamsavali and the Annals of the Mysore Royal Family, 
contain traditional accounts of him. Among the literary 
works, the Kanthirava-Narasardja-Vijaycm (1648) of 
Govinda-Vaidya and the Chikkadevaraya-Vamsavali 
(c. 1678-1680) and Chikkadevaraja-Vijayam (c. 1682- 
1686) of Tirumalarya, though more or less contemporary, 
embody an account of Rrfja Wodeyar drawn up in the 
poetical language. The available inscriptions of Ra"ja 
Wodeyar himself illumine, to some extent, his political 
position and other particulars. Other literary works and 
inscriptions — of the reigns of the successors of Raja 
Wodeyar — seem to echo, in a significant manner, certain 
facts relating to his rule. 

Raja Wodeyar was born on June 2, 1552, 1 and was 
twenty-six years of age 2 at the time of 

Birth accession Us accession on November 26, 1578 3 

and early lite. 7 

Of his early life very little is known, 
except that in his boyhood he had studied the sciences 
and practised at arms (elaveyol sastra sastrabhyasadol) * 
Raja Wodeyar appears to have been actually known as 

Timmaraja Wodeyar, 5 having been 

His full name. , , , . , 

probably so named alter his grand- 
father, Chamaraja III, whose real name also was, as we 

1. My a. Dho. Pur., I. 3: Paridhavi, Jyestha su. 10; cf. Annals, I. 18: 

Paridhavi, Jyestha su. 7 (May 30, 1552). The date, as given in the 
earlier Ms., is preferred here. 

2. The C. Vam. (12) seems to convey a general picture of Raja Wodeyar as a 

person of a sufficiently advanced age at the time of his accession (see 
f.n. 180 infra, for further details). In the absence of confirmatory 
evidence on this point, the authority of the chronicles is preferred here. 

3. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 12: Bahudhanya, Kartika ha. 12; of. Annals (l.c), 

fixing the accession in Bahudhanya, Vaisakha su. 15 (April 20,1578). The 
date of the former Ms. seems more acceptable, if we are to make a due allow- 
ance for the two years 1 reign of Bettada (Devaraja) Wogeyar (1576-1678). 

4. C. Vam., 12. 

5. Vide colophon to the Chamarajokti-Vilasa of Chamaraja V (1617-1637): 

Timmaraja tanubhava Narasaraja garbha dugdha rindhu sudhdkara 
Chamaraja Od\eyaravaru. Here Chamaraja V, son of NarasarSja, is refer- 
red to as the grandson of Timmaraja who is, obviously, identical with Raja 
Wodeyar {vide also Table II). For a fuller notice of the work, see Ch. V I . 
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have seen, Timmaraja Wodeyar. In his own documents he 
appears mentioned as' Raja Wodeyar,' ' Raja Wadeyaraiya' 
and ' Raja Wader of Mayisur' (Mysore). 6 Other sources 
refer to him as 'Rajendra, 'Raja-Nripa" and 'Raja- 
Mahipati.' 7 ■ ' ' 

At the time of his accession to the kingdom of Mysore, 
. - Raja Wodeyar was an overlord of 

position ?n°l578 1Cal thirty-three villages' (of the revenue 
value of 3,000 varahas) and command- 
ing 300 men. 8 He was a feudatory of Sri-Ranga II of 
Vijayanagar (1574-1586) through Rama-Rajaiya (Rama 
III),' the Viceroy at Seringapatam; Among his' local 
contemporaries were, 9 Rama-Raja-Nayaka of Hadinad 
and-the chiefs of Kalale, Hullahalli, Hura, Miigur, Bilikere, 
KSrugahalli, Kannambadi, Ammachavadi and Talakad. 
Rana-Pedda-JagadeVa-Raya, the imperial representative 
of Vijayanagar and chief of the territory of Channapatna 
and Nagamangala (up to Seringapatam), was ■ another 
important contemporary of Raja Wodeyar in the north 
of Mysore. 10 Further north was Immadi-Kempe-Gauda 
of- M"agadi (1569-1658). In the far south was Vfrappa 
Nayaka of Madura (1572-1595). In the distant north- 
west flourished Rama-Raja Na-yaka of Ikkeri (1570-1582). 
During the early part of his reign (1578-1585), Raja 
Wodeyar appears to have been a loyal 

The Rise of the ■ / Ton tt a r, 

Kingdom of Mysore; feudatory of Sn-Ranga II and Rama- 
First Phase: 1578- ' Rajaiya of Vijayanagar. He appears 

1585.. also to have maintained friendly rela- 

First signs of tions with Dalavai Remati-Venkataiya 

aggression. w j 1Q was j n c j iar g e 0 f tne Seringapatam 

Viceroyalty during the minority of Tirumala 1 1 , eldest 



6. E. C, III (1) Sr, 150 and 157; TN. 116, etc. 

7. K.N. V., Ill, 10, 48 ; C. Vam,, 2, 6, etc. 

8. Mys. Dho. Vam„ ff. 6-7; see also and compare C. Vam., 13, referring to 
' 28 as the number of the villages ; 33, however, seems to be the correct 

figure, in keeping with the general political conditions of the times. 

9. K. N.'V., Ill, 28, 26; C. VI, 1 1 , 28-29 ; C. Vam., 7, 8,10. 
10. C, Vam. ,8.. 
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son of Rama-Rajaiya. 11 In 1584, however, apparently pro- 
fiting by the absence of a strong hand in the Viceroyalty., 
Raja Wodeyar, it would, seem, showed the first sign of 
aggression. In March of that year, he acquired Akki-, 
hebbalu from Narasimha Nayaka of Hole-Narasipur. 12 
The next period of Raja Wodeyar's reign in Mysore 

Second Phase- synchronised with the rule of Venkata I 
1585-1610. , ' of Vijayanagar (1586-1614) and the 

Raja Wodeyar and period of Tirumala's office as Viceroy 
Tirumala. at Seringapatam. Tirumala's records, 

as indicated .already, bear unmistakable evidence of his 
having held the charge of the Viceroyalty, as early as 
1585-1590, assisted by DajavSi RamSnujaiya, the probable 
successor of Remati-Venkataiya. In or about 1585, the 
first year of Tirumala's rule, Raja Wodeyar, it would 
appear, 13 paid his first visit to Tirumala at Seringapatam 
and, when asked for the tribute, is said to have replied 
that it could not be paid owing to the alleged destruction 
of crops caused by wild cattle. Raja Wodeyar also seems 

■ • — - — — \ 

11. Ibid., 2. 

12. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 78; Annals, I. 48. See also and compare Wilks, I. 
52-54. His list of Raja Wodeyar's conquests (Ibid., 58-54) is found, on 
examination, to have been based mainly on the Mys. Dho. Pur. 

13. See Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 3. This work loosely assigns this event to 
the reign of Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar (1572-1576), making Tirumala, 
the Seringapatam Viceroy, a contemporary of both Bola-Chamaraja and 
Raj a Wodeyar. The Ms. ( 1 . 5-7) even speaks of a subsequent attempt 
on Bo]a-Chamar3ja's life, in Seringapatam, by Tirumala's Da]av5i, 
Ram'anujaiya. Wilks seems closely to follow this position (1.44,46-47). 
Tirumala was, however, as we have seen above, only a contemporary of 
Raja Wodeyar, while Rama-Rajaiya was a contemporary of Bo)a-Chama- 
raja Wodeyar. The overlapping and confusion in the Ms. are, however, 
reconcilable, if only the sequence of events is shifted on to the reign of 
Raja Wodeyar both from the points of view of contemporaneity and the 
probabilities of the case. The relations of Bo~]a-Chamaraja Wodeyar with 
his contemporary, Rama-Rajaiya of Seringapatam, during the last two 
years (1574-1576) of his reign, could, not but have been friendly, especially 
after Rama-Rajaiya's unsuccessful siege of Mysore and his truoe about 
1574 (vide Ch. IV). So that we would not be far wrong if we allow a fair 
interval of about nine years, from Bo]a-Chamaraja's death (1576), for the 

occurrence of an event of the type narrated in the Ms. This position, 
as we shall see, seems to find some measure of support from the earlier 
work, C. Vam„ also, 
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to have sought Tirumala's permission to erect in Mysore 
a fort-wall of a man's height, to enable him to raise the 
crops and pay up punctually the annual tribute. No 
sooner was the permission accorded than the fort-wall 
was. raised and the tax collectors of Seringapatam 
(Pattanada sunkada kolukararu) expelled from Mysore. 14 
Possibly Raja Wodeyar, who seems to have had a thorough 
knowledge of the conditions in the southern Viceroyalty, 
early found Tirumala unequal to the task of administering 
it. Accordingly we find him, in February 1586, acquiring 
Rangasamudra (with the adjoining twelve villages) from 
Tirumala. 15 By 1590, Raja Wodeyar's position' as the 
ruler of Mysore had become secure, though he appears to 
have continued diplomatic relations with the court of 
Seringapatam. In that year, he is stated to have paid a 
visit — a second one — to Tirumala. 16 An interesting 
incident is recorded to have taken place on this occasion, 
which gives us an insight into the conditions of the 
times. Raja Wodeyar, says the manuscript, 17 proceeded 
to the court accompanied by music. On his way he met 
Deparaja Wodeyar of Kembal, likewise accompanied. At 
this Raja Wodeyar was much incensed and visited Tiru- 
mala unattended by music. Asked by the latter why he 
had stopped the music, Raja Wodeyar replied that he had 
to do so because he could not tolerate Deparaja of Kembal 
— who was much inferior to him in status — being also 
accorded the same honour. Further, he represented that 
the right of either of them being attended by music 
should be determined in an open contest. This being 
agreed to, Raja Wodeyar proceeded against Deparaja and 
took possession of Kembal in the course of the same year. 
Whatever the truth in the story may be, there can be no 
question that Raja Wodeyar was a man both proud and 

14. Ibid., I. 3-4. 

15. Ibid., I. 78-74; also see and compare Annals I.e. 

16. Ibid., 1.18. 

17. Ibid., 1.18-15; see also and compare Wilks, 1.46-47, 
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courageous and bent on maintaining his status as the 
ruler of an expanding kingdom. Next year (1591), he 
acquired MulJ,ur. 18 

Between 1592-1595, Raja Wodeyar's aggression went 

on apace. Tirumala's absence from the 
furthei^gSons.' 8 Viceroyalty in this period, as suggested 

by the absence of his records for these 
years, would indicate that he was engaged in the war 
against VTrappa Nayaka of Madura. Tirurnala, it is 
said, 19 sought Raja Wodeyar's help on the occasion, but 
the latter refused it. However, the absence of Tirumala 
from Seringapatam seemed a favourable opportunity for 
Raja Wod,eyar to advance further. In 1592, he built 
a new fort at Rangasamudra 20 ; in 1593, he acquired 
HarohaJJi ; 21 and in July 1595, he took Narunelli from 
Mallarajaiya. 22 In October 15 95, 23 assisted by his younger 
brother (Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar) and 300 select 
followers, Raja Wodeyar curbed 24 the power of his 
cousin, VTrarajaiya, 25 chief of Karugahalli, who had 
incurred his hostility by encroaching upon the boundaries 
of Mysore up to the CTiamundi Hills (Chdn\undiya giriya 
piridelle gattigoskara vairava berasi), 26 and had also, it is 
said, 27 plotted in vain against Ra"ja Wod.eyar's life. An 
action is recorded to have taken place near an elevated 
place known as Kqdubasavana-tittuJ* in which Raja 

18Mys. Dho. Warn., ff. 10. 

19. See Annals, I. 21-22. , This work, however, loosely refers to the Viceroy 
of Seringapatam as Srl-Ranga-RSya (for Tirurnala) and to the Nayaka of 
Madura as Venkatappa Nayaka (for Virappa Nayaka). 

20. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 74; of. Annals, I. 48. 

21. Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 10. There is no evidence for a siege of Mysore by 
Bijapur in 1598 — referred to by Ferishta and accepted by scholars. Vide 
Appendix II— (1), for a discussion of the subject. 

22. Mys. Dho, Pur., I.e.; see also and compare Annals, I.e. 
28. Ibid. 

24. Ibid., I. 16-24; cf. Wilks, I. 46. 

25. Identical with Vira Wodeyar of Karaganaha))i, mentioned in M. A. R., 
1912, p. 64, para 118— a lithic record of c. 1600. 

26. K. N. V., 1 1 1 , 16 ; also see and compare C. Vam., 7. 

27. Annah, 1. 19-20; vide also section on Raja Wodeyar's piety, for further 
details. 

28. Mys. Dho, Pur., I.e.; also Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 9. 

4 
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Wocjeyar fought a hand to hand fight on horse-back, 
horse-whipped (kasabhihatiyim) Virarajaiya and removed 
his nose by a sledge-hammer (chammatigeyim . 
mugu paridu; mugam beruliyadantaridu). The fort of 
Karugahalli was felled down, the township razed to the 
ground and the land sown with castor seeds. 30 

In or about 1596, shortly after Tirumala's return from 

Madura to Seringapatam, the local 
oi^Seringapatam" 8 chiefs, disheartened by the aggressions 

of Raja Wo.deyar (aggqlikege kanget^) , 31 
it would appear, 32 proceeded to the court of Seringapatam 
with tribute and presents, and acknowledged the suzerainty 
of Tirumala by accepting the insignia of office from 
him (kappa-kankegalanoppisi-yavana mudreyam vahisi). 
From hence, favoured by him and being settled in the 
sovereignty of their respective territories (avanolavam 
padedu tamtamma neladodetanamam nelegolisi); they 
all, it is said, 33 began to pursue an attitude of hostility 
towards Raja Wodeyar (anibarum ondagi . . . viach- 
charamam manangolisi ; mulisabalidu). At the same time 
Raja Wodeyar had sent his agents to Seringapatam to 
study the political situation (saptdngadirava-ndrayve- 
nendu gudhachdraram pranidhigahimam kalupuvinam), 34 
while Tirumala himself, having heard from the Niyogi 
(i.e., diplomatic representative) of Mysore 35 a favourable 
account about Ra"ja Wodeyar, wished to make friends 

29. G. VI, 1 1 , 28; C. Vam., 7-8; also see and compare Dir. Su. Cha., I, 7072; 
Kamand. Ni., I, 52; Bhag. Gi. Ti., I, 35; Munivam., 11,17; Z?. C, III 
(I)Sr. 14, 11. 16-17; Mys. Dist.'Suppl. Vol., My. 115, 11. 29-29; Mys. 
Raj. Cha., 17; Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 9; Annals, I. 20, etc., referring to 
and echoing this exploit. 

30. G. Vam., 8; alsoK N. V., 1 1 1 , 17. 

31. K. N. V, Ill, 18. 32. See C. Vam., 6. 
33. Ibid., 6, 7-11; tf. N. V, I.e. 34. Ibid., 2. 

36. From Niyogah, employment, commission, appointment; any business 
committed to one's share; from it is derived Niyogin, appointed, 
employed, authorized; an officer, minister or functionary. The NiyOgis 
were, during the times we are writing of, Brahmans by caste, who 
specialized in this sort of public duty. They are to-day known as Niyogi 
Brahmans. They are found widely distributed oyer Southern India, 
though only in scattered numbers, 
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Wl th him. 36 With this end in view, says the Chikka- 
devaraya-Vamsavali, 37 he duly honoured the Niyogi, 
desiring him to communicate whether it would be 
possible for Raja Wodeyar to pay him a visit in Seringa- 
patam or whether he (Tirumala) himself should go to the 
latter. Subsequently, however' we are told, 38 Tirumala, 
considering the presence of a neighbour like Rlja 
Wodeyar a source of anxiety, decided, in consultation 
with his councillors, to capture his person if he proceeded 
to Seringapatam agreeably to fair words, failing which, 
to plan an expedition against Mysore. Accordingly, he 
had palm-leaf letters addressed forthwith (olegalam kadu 
tavakadolatti), to the chiefs of different parts of his 
dominions, 39 requiring them to bring in their forces to 
the capital on the pretext of the Mahanavami festival 
(Manomiyosageya nevadim) 40 

Meanwhile, Raja Wodeyar had been well posted by 
his agents about the course of affairs in 
to I TfrumX Sed Seringapatam. 41 Agreeing with his 

half-brother, Devaraja, continues the 
Chikkadevaraya-Vamsavali, 42 he thought it expedient to 
renew and establish cordial relations with Tirumala, 
having regard to the circumstance that the neigh- 
bouring chiefs, and not Tirumala, were hostile to 
Mysore (emmol kenama prabhugalgallade a rayangilla). 
Accordingly a letter was sent to the court of Seringa- 
patam through the Niyogi, communicating Raja Wodeyar's 
proposed visit to Tirumala. 

Shortly after, Raja Wodeyar, accompanied by Devaraja, 

... , , . proceeded thither, prepared to pay a 
Attempted assassi- r > r r r j 

nation of Raja visit to the temple of Ranganatha also. 
Wodeyar. Meantime Tirumala, on receipt of the 

letter, had crossed the southern branch of the Cauvery 



36. Ibid., 11-13. 37. P. 13. 

38. C. Vam., I.e. 39. K. N. V., 1 1 1 , 22. 

40, C. Vam„ I.e. 41. Ibid., 3-6,11-14. 

42. Pp. 15-18. 
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and proceeded as far as the Pasehimavahini river (tenkapa 
poleyam danti paduvange pariva kiruvoleya taclivaregur- 
meydi), sure of success in his project. Here he met 
Raja Wodeyar. As they went further, towards the camp 
intended for the latter, a friendly talk followed, in the 
course of which they agreed, on mutual oaths, and pro- 
mises (base nambugegalanittu), to enter into a firm 
alliance between themselves. Presently, however, as 
Tirumala was about to leave Raja Wodeyar's camp, one 
of the latter's attendants recited his titles including 
Birud-antembara-ganda,^ _a distinctive appellation of the 
rulers of Mysore. This last-mentioned one gave so much 
offence to Triumala that he desired one of his ministers 
to communicate to Raja Wodeyar not to have it recited 
in his (Tirumala's) presence, as it belonged to his family 
also by long usage. Thereupon De*vara"ja (brother of 
Raja Wodeyar) retorted, pointing out that the title 
Antembara-ganda belonged as a matter of right to the 
kings of Mysore 43 from the time of his grandfather, 
Hiriya-Bettada-ChaTnaraja Wodeyar. 44 This having been 
communicated to Tirumala, he at onbe gave up all 
thoughts of an alliance with Raja Wodeyar and deliberated 
with the assembled chiefs on a plot to seize his person while 
he was engaged in performing his devotions at the temple 
of Ranganatha. 45 The plot was, however, promptly 
disclosed to Raja Wodeyar by a faithful adherent of his 
(Semayaji). 46 Whereupon, cautioning Devaraja, Raja 
Wodeyar quietly effected his escape to Mysore by the 
Brahmapuri gate of Seringapatam. 47 At this news 



48. Vide Ch. IV, for details about the acquisition of this title. 
44. C. Vam., 18-19, 23. 45. Ibid., 18-23. 

46. Ibid., 23; also f.n. 47 infra. 

47. Ibid; vide also Mys, Dho. Piif., I. 6-9, etc This Ms., however, as indicated 
already (vide f.n. 18 supra), loosely assigns this event to the reign of Bcrja- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar (1672-1576), and Wilks also has adopted this view 
(I. 44). As pointed out above, it has been shifted on to the reign of Raja 
Wodeyar. Brahmapuri is an extant village in the Seringapatam taluk 
(see List of Villages 93), , 
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Tirumala, in utter disappointment, proposed to lay siege 
to Mysore. 48 The chiefs, however, having brought home 
to him the futility of an attack on Mysore in the light of 
their past experience during the regime of his father, 
Rama-Bajaiya,- 49 it was decided that the fort of Kesare 50 
commanding Mysore should be "first blockaded. 61 

On August 18,1596 (Durmukhi, Bhadrapada su. 5), the 



seven to twelve thousand horse and one to two hundred 
elephants, levied from chieftains in various parts of the 
Karnataka country. 54 A major portion 55 of Tirumala's 
army encircled Kesare, while a section of it, headed among 
others by the chiefs of Ummattur and Mugur, halted in 
the neighbourhood of Kerehatti, 56 ostensibly with a view 
to deliver an eventual attack on Mysore, While Tiru- 
mala was directing preliminary operations before Kesare, 
Bettada-Cha"maraja Wodeyar and Channaraja Wodeyar, 
younger brothers of Raja Wodeyar, were preparing for 
the emergency both in Mysore and Kesare. Grasping 
the reality of the situation, Bettada-Crramaraja hit upon 

48. Ibid. 49. Vide Ch. IV, for details. 

60. An extant village in the Mysore taluk to the south-west of Seringapatam 
and north-west of Mysore [Ibid, I.e.). 

51. C. Vain., 23-4. 

52. Mys. Dho. Put., I. 24. Wilks (I. 47), on the authority of this Ms., speaks 
of the siege of Kesare, without, however, noticing the date of the event. 
The date 1596 appears corroborated by the internal evidence of the 
G. Vam. also, according to which there is a clear gap of twenty years 
between the siege of Kesare and the last year of Raja Wodeyar's rule 
(vide 12, 81; also see f.n. 180 infra). We know from other souroes that 
the year 1616-1617 was the last year of Raja Wodeyar's reign, his death 
taking place in June 1617. Deducting 20 from 1616 we arrive at 15%, the 
date of the siege of Kesare. 

53. Ibid., I. 24-27 ; see also K. N. V., 1 1 1 ; C. Vam., 24-27; C. VI, II. For a 
critical estimate of these poetical works, in their chronological bearing 
on the siege of Kesare and other political events of Raja Wodeyar's 
reign, vide Appendix II— (2). 

54. For the composition of Tirumala's army, etc., vide Appendix II— (2). 

55. K. N. V., 1 1 1 , 44-46, 63-60; also C. Vam., 15, 24; C. VL, I 1 , 41-48. 

56. An extant village in the Nanjangud taluk (see List of Villages, 110), 



The siege of Kesare, 
August 1596. 



siege of Kesare came off. The siege 
lasted but a few days. 53 The investing 
forces consisted of about a lakh of foot, 
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causing a diversion. Having left Raja Wodeyar in charge 
of Mysore, he marched at once southwards and turned 
against the chief of Heggad.de'vankotp (Kdt,e). Crossing 
the Kapini — near Nanjangu.d (Garqlapura) — at dead of 
night, he put to rout the forces of the enemy at KerehatU, 
plundering their camp (palayam) near Satyagala. Then, 
fording the Cauvery at Sosale, he surprised the foe at 
Kirangur (Kiravangur) 57 and marched back to Mysore. 
At this news, Tirumala hastened the siege of Kesare. 
The fort of Kesare was in a decadent state. 58 It was com- 
manded by only 30 olekars with 12 matchlocks (kovi). 59 
Nevertheless the inhabitants held out bravely against the 
besiegers, repulsing them and breaking up and plundering 
their ranks. 60 At this juncture, Jakka, 61 one of the chiefs 
in Tirumala's army, began to lay his hands on the village 
named Hancheya, 62 belonging to Mysore. Thereupon 
Bett.ada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, with Channaraja, proceeded 
thither at the head of his forces, while Raja Wodeyar, 
accompanied by Devaraja, marched on with a contingent 
towards Kesare. Jakka was seized and put to death, 
his troops being slaughtered largely, many losing their 
noses. At the same time, Raja Wodeyar made head- 
way in relieving the fort of Kesare and obliging most of 
the chiefs to retreat. He was soon joined by Bettada- 
Chamaraja and Channaraja who, marching by way of the 
fort of SatagahalJi, 63 captured, 64 among others, an elephant, 
a horse and a transport ox belonging to Tirumala. Raja 
Wodeyar, however, we are told, 65 sent back the elephant, 
significantly observing, " It is easy to satisfy 40 olekars 
rather than maintain one elephant." 

57. Ditto in the Seringapatam taluk (Ibid, 98). 

68. C. Vam., 24; C. VI, II, 44. 

69. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 24. 

60. Ibid; also K. N. V., Ill, 60-61; 0. Vam., I.e.; C. VL, 1 1 , 47. 

61. K. N. V., Ill, 62-74; also C. Vam., 24-25; C. Fi., 1 1 , 44-48. 

62. An extant village in the Mysore taluk (see List of Villages, 82). 

63. Ditto. 64. Mys. Dho, Pur., 1.26-26. 
66. Ibid., I. 26; of. Wilks, I. 47, 
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Then Raja Wodeyar held 66 a review of his troops near 
the elevated ground in the neighbourhood of Bellavatta, 67 
and ordered a general attack on the chiefs (Palegars) who 
had encamped to the east of Kesare. Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar and Channara"ja Wodeyar, at the head of the 
ha{epaika warriors, put them to rout, pursuing them 
as far as Brahmapuri. 68 Proceeding north, they, met 
Raja Wodeyar; and the united forces of the brothers 
began to pursue Tirumala. Tirumala, however, in utter 
discomfiture, quietly retreated to Seringapatam, leaving 
his insignias on the field, which fell into the hands of his 
pursuers who returned with them in triumph to Mysore. 69 

In 1597 (HPvilambi) Raja Wodeyar acquired Hari- 

harapura. 70 Early in 1598, we find him 
Subsequent rela- • • .. . .. f tt , 

tions between Raja Paying a visit to the court of Tirumala 

Wodeyar and Tiru- and obtaining from him a grant of 
lands (yielding 100 khandugas of paddy) 
in Belagula. 71 On October 24 (1598), demanded to pay 
the tribute due, Raja Wodeyar is stated to have pleaded 
his inability to pay owing, it is said, to the alleged 
damage and destruction, caused by the officials of 
Tirumala, to his garden land. Whereupon, in lieu of the 
garden land, Tirumala granted him the village of 
Rangasamudra. 72 Between 1598-1607 Raja Wodeyar, it 
would appear, systematically defied the authority of 
Tirumala, encroaching upon the latter's territorial limits 

66. Ibid. 

67. Another extant village in the Mysore taluk (see List of Villages, I.e.) 

68. K. N. V., Ill, 75-94; also Mys. Dho. Par., I. 126-27; 0. Vam., 25; C. VI, 
1 1 , 49-51. For the derivation, etc., of halepaika, see Appendix I X . 

69. C. Vam., 25; C. VL, 1 1 , 62-58; Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 27; see also Uasti. 
Mahat., (I, 51), Munivam., (II, 17), Annals (1.22), etc., echoing, and 
referring to, Raja Wodeyar's victory at Kesare. For details of Mysorean 
warfare, vide Appendix Ibid. 

70. Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 10. 

71. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 27-29; cf. Wilks, I. 47. It is, possibly, this grant of 
Tirumala, which is referred to as a rakta-kodige in a lithic record dated 
in March 1598— see E. C, Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol., Sr. 198 (M. A. R., 
1911-1912, pp. 52, para 112). 

72. Ibid., I. 29; of. Wilks, I.e. 
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in the north and the east. In March 1600, he took 
Arakere from Adhata-Baya, a general of Jagadeva-Baya; 73 
in August 1606, he acquired Sosale, 74 and in January 
1507, he took Banniir, 75 from Nanjaraja of Talakad. 
These activities of Raja Wodeyar considerably alarmed 
Tirumala who, about the middle of 
Ra?a e WoSa%ife" 1607 W^anga), made a fresh attempt 
on Raja Wodeyar's life. 76 On this 
occasion, it is said, one Singappa Wodeyar of Belagula 
was secretly entrusted with the execution of the plot in 
Mysore. Accordingly Singappa Wodeyar, while paying 
an informal visit to Raja Wodeyar, drew out his dagger 
and was about to thrust it into Raja Wodeyar. Luckily, 
however, Deparaja Wodeyar of Yeleyur, a nephew of 
Raja Wodeyar, who was lying concealed behind a pillar 
in the apartment of the palace, flung himself from behind 
and made short work of the assassin, thus promptly 
averting the dark deed. In January 1608, Raja Wodeyar 
took possession of Kannamba"di — with its dependency of 
Bukankere — from Dodda-HebbSruva. 77 

During 1608, Tirumala, finding his position in the 
Viceroyalty more and more delicate, 
Im^erial^fd. SeekS consequent on the steady encroach- 
ments of Raja Wodeyar, is said to 
have made overtures for a peace with his uncle 
Venkata I, the reigning Vijayanagar sovereign, probably 
seeking his help also against Raja Wodeyar. 78 About this 
time, it is said, 79 a confederacy of Falegars, headed among 



78. Ibid., I. 75 and Annals, I. 43 ; see also C. Vam., 8 and 9. 
74. Ibid ; also C. Vam., 9-10. 75. Ibid. 

76. Mys. Dho, Pur., I. 89-42; cf. Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 10-11, fixing this event 
in 1599 (Vikdri). The earlier Ms. is preferred here. Cf. Wilks, I. 47-48. 

77. Ibid., I. 76; Annals, I. '44 ; also G. Vam., 8. 

78. Mys. Raj. Cha., 19. 

79. Ibid., 18-19; also see and compare Annals, I, 22 and 44. According to 
the former source (19), Venkata I's attitude of indifference towards 
Tirumala, since 1596, was the chief cause of this combination. The 
K. N. V. (Ill, 51) only refers to the curbing of the chiefs of Belur and 
Hoje-Narasipur by Raja Wodeyar and.Beftada-Chamaraja Wodeyar. 
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others by Krishnappa Nayaka of Belur, Virarajaiya of 
Grama, Balalochana Nayaka of Miigiir, Immadi-Bama- 
raja Nayaka of Yelandur and Mallarajaiya of Ummattur, 
assembled near Kunigal, contemplating the acquisition of 
Seringapatam itself. On receipt of this news, Raja 
Wodeyar, alarmed for the satety of Mysore, proceeded 
against thern^ and put them to rout, acquiring Belur, 
Grama and other places. Meanwhile, Tirumala's over- 
tures having been rejected by Venkata, he was, in 1609, 
returning in state to Seringapatam by way of Hole- 
Narasipur (Narasinihapura), with (Dalavai?) Bhadraiya 
and other officers, when he was captured by Lakshmappa 
NSyaka, the local chief. 80 Tirumala, . hard pressed, 
earnestly sought Raja Wodeyar's help, to save the 
situation. Raja Wodeyar marched thither, attacked 
Lakshmappa Nayaka and put him to flight, and, 
catting off his nose, took possession of Hole-Narasipur, 
releasing Bhadraiya and others. By this achievement, 
Raja Wodeyar rose high in the favour of Venkata. 
Indeed Venkata is even said to have assigned to him 
(Raja Wodeyar) in recognition of his services, as rent-free 
(umbali), the villages of Aladur and Navilur (in the 
T5yur-na"du of the Ummattur-sirne) and Konagahalli, 
and other villages (belonging to Bannur), communicating 
the same to Nanjarajaiya of Ummattur. 81 

Tirumala's political position in Seringapatam, in and 

„. , , . after 1609, was by no means secure. 
Tirumala s weak- ' J 

ened political posi- As indicated, he went down in the 
tion, 1609-1610. estimation of Venkata I by the most 

humiliating circumstance that he had to be rescued by 
the very person (i.e., Raja Wodeyar) against whom he 
had had to seek Venkata's help. Venkata himself, it would 

80. Mys. Raj. Cha., I.e.; also see and compare Annals, I. 22-23 and 44; and 
K. N. V., I.e. 

81. Annals, I. 23; see also the Dalavai-Agraharam Plates 1(1623) [E. C, 
1 1 1 (1), TN. 62], 11.67-68, 72, referring to Aladur and Navilur in the 
possession of the Mysore Rulers. 
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seem, was, with complacency, forestalling Tirumala's 

overthrow and downfall. Venkata, it is said, 82 had even 

sent him an order, promising him assurance of protection 

(abhayahastada nirupa) and probably admonishing him 

also to retire from his charge of the Viceroyalty. Tiru- 

mala had been dissociated from his feudatories. Although 

Raja Wodeyar had stood by him (Tirumala). at a critical 

moment, his aggressions were going on apace. 83 Supplies 

to the capital were being cut off; stores were running 

short; Tirumala's officials were being harassed; there 

was considerable difficulty in meeting the cost of 

feeding elephants and horses and the allowances of the 

military; the ditches and moats of the fort were being 

wrecked; only Tirumala's palace had been spared by the 

Mysoreans; and, for his bare existence, he had to depend 

on the inhabitants of Brahmapuri, a suburb of Seringa- 

patam. Tirumala's authority was, thus, fast dwindling 

away. Yet, we are told, 84 he was ruling all these years 

(i.e., since the siege of Kesare) with considerable rigour 

(kattqrasugeyyuttire), which seems nothing more than 

a mere poetical expression. 

About the end of January 1610, 85 some of the local 

chiefs (of Talakad, Ammachavadi and 
Tirumala's depar- , . . , ' , . . . , 

ture from Seringa- other places), who had retreated with 

1610 1 "' C Januar >' considerable loss during the siege of 

Kesare, hoping to stand by Tirumala to 

the last, prevailed upon him to join them against Raja 

Wodeyar. To relieve Tirumala from his difficulties, they 

encamped to the north of Seringapatam with necessary 

supplies, arms and ammunition. This was an opportune 

moment for Raja Wodeyar to strike. It was now that 

he resolved upon to drive out Tirumala from the Viceregal 

82. Mys. Dho. Par., 1.54-55 ; cf. Wilks, I. 61-62; also Appendix II — (3). 

83. C. Vam., 28. 

84. C. Vi, 1 1 , 64. The poet is, obviously, to be understood to be referriug 
here to an hiatus between the siege of Kesare and Tirumala's final 
retreat from Seringapatam (1696-1610). 

85. C. 7am., 27-28, 
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seat. 86 Forthwith, 87 he despatched some forces under his 
eldest son, Narasaraja. A swift and decisive action 
followed, in which Narasaraja put the chiefs to rout, 
obliging them to retreat with considerable loss as far 
as Kodiyala ( Kodala) 88 about ten miles further north 
of Seringapatam. 

On the morrow of this reverse, Tirumala, alone and 



vedhaipanendalki),- quietly retreated towards Ma"langi 
(near Talaka"d), leaving his family behind. 89 Immediately 
after receipt of this news, Raja Wodeyar proceeded towards 
Seringapatam accompanied by his younger brother, 
Bettada-ChaTnaraja Wodeyar. 90 It was his first concern 
to 9 ' arrange to send Queen Rangamma, 92 the wife of 
Tirumala, to Nfalangi under a proper escort. That 
done, 93 he entered and formally took possession of the 
city of Seringapatam on February 8, 1610 (Saumya, 

86. See C. Vi., 11,65: Pj.trghdtiyioam . . . polalindareyqttuvevendu; 
also C Vam., 2 : Ipitrghdtiyani-pattanadim poramad.isav&\kum (of. the 
sequence of events as described in both these works). The passages 
literally refer to Tirumala as a traitor to his uncle, Venkata I. But 
Tirumala, in contemplating an action against Raja Wodeyar who had 
recently saved him, appears to have evidently proved ungrateful to the 
latter also — a position perhaps best reflected in the K. N. V. (Ill, 60-52). 

87. C. Vam. % 28-29. 

88. An extant village in the Seringapatam taluk (see List of Villages, 98). 

89. O. Vam., 29; see also and compare K. N. V., 1 1 1 , 96 ; Mys. Raj. Cha., 
19 ; Annals, I. 29-30; Wilks, I. 51-52; and Appendix II— (8). 

90. Ibid., I.e.; K. N. V., 111,96. 

91. Ibid., 29-90. 

92. Cf. Annals (1.30-32), which speaks of two wives of Tirumala (mentioned as 
drl-Ranga-Baya), Alamelamma and Bangamma, accompanying him to 
Malangi, the first of whom is said to have plunged herself into the swirl 
of the Oauvery (at Malangi) when she was, subsequently, compelled by 
Raja Wodeyar's officials to return the jewels of the temple of Banga- 
natha, said to have been in her possession, etc. In the earlier sources, 
however, there is neither any reference to the two wives of Tirumala nor 
to this incident. Cf. 8. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, pp. 284-285. 

93. C. Warn., 80; also K.N. V., 1 11, 96. 
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helpless, having lost all hope of succour 
from his allies and being obsessed by the 
fear of an impending siege of Seringa- 
patam by NarasaTaja (pattqnamam 
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Magha ba. 10). Thus passed into Mysore hands the old 
town of Seringapatam and the territory subordinate to it, 
which had been a Vijayanagar possession and subject to 
its direct rule for nearly a century and a half. 

The acquisition of Seringapatam. by Raja Wodeyar was 
thus an act of conquest. This fact is 
conSuest qUiSiti0n ' ' unanimously echoed and re-echoed, and 
finds the most significant expression, 
in the literary works and inscriptions of the seventeenth 
century. 95 It was the culmination of a long' course of 
affairs in the Viceroyalty of Seringapatam during a 
period of twenty-five years (1585-1610) and, more parti- 
cularly, during a period of fourteen years from the siege 
of Kesare (1596-1610). It was, obviously, the outcome of 
an antagonism between the Viceroy Tirumala and his 
uncle, Venkata I, on the one hand and of alternate 
rivalry and friendship as between Tirumala and Raja 

94. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 75; also see and compare Mys. Raj. Cha., 19; Annals, 
I, 29 and 45. 

95. Among writers other than Govinda-Vaidya and Tirumalarya, Chikku- 
padhyaya, in his Divya-SuH-Charitre (I, 72), speaks of Raja Wodeyar 
tactfully conquering Tirumala and expelling him from Seringapatam, and 

taking possession of the place (Tirumala-Rajendranati-kusalopayadinde 
geldelchi Srirangapattanama-niradlldam). Other works of his, namely, 
Kamandaka-Niti (I, 54), Paichimaranga-Mahatmya (I, 34), Hastigiri- 
Mahstmya (I, 52), Venkatagiri-Mahatmya (I, 39) and Bhagavadgitd- 
TVcw (I, 36), likewise refer to Raja Wodeyar taking Seringapatam by 
wonderful tactics (atichitra-rachaneyim Srirangapattanama-noppiSi- 
kondu, matsaradindelbisi), etc. Timma-Kavi, in his Yadavagiri- 
Mahatmya (I, 88), speaks of Raja Wodeyar subduing Tirumala by his 
prowess (sauryadim geldu). Chidananda, in his Munivamsabhyudaya 
(II, 17), writes of Raja Wodeyar attempting the acquisition of Seringa- 
patam after curbing Tirumala's pride ( . . . Tirumala-nripana hamma 
muridu Srirangapurava sadhiridam), referring, obviously, to the 
" acquisition " following long after the siege of Kesare. Inscriptions of 
1680,1686,0.1686-1690, among others, refer to Raja Wodeyar's conquest of 
Tirumala and his acquisition of Seringapatam from him (jitva Tirumala- 
Rajam hritva Srirangapattanam). (See E.C., Bangalore Dist. Suppl. 
Vol., Bn. 144, 11. 9-10; 1 1 1 (1) Sr. 14,11. 17-18; Mys.Dist. Suppl. Vol., 
My. 115,11. 29-30. For particulars about these sources, see Chs. XIII 
and XIV. In the light of these data, the versions in later writings, 
relating to Raja Wodeyar's acquisition of Seringapatam as an act of 
" conditional transfer," "gift," "bequest," etc., are not entitled to 
credence. For a detailed examination of these versions, vide Appen- 
dix II— (3). 
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Wocjeyar on the other, a position which was quite in 
keeping with the general political conditions in the 
Karnataka during the half century following the battle of 
Baksas-Tagdi , (1565). 

The year 1610 has thus to be reckoned an important 
landmark in the history of Mysore. 
Effects of the W ith the conquest of Seringapatam, 

conquest. ^ e r > 

Raja Wodeyar evidently took formal 
possession of the Viceregal throne that had been long 
established there. This throne has been referred to 96 as 
"the throne of Btroja" (Bhoja-simhdsana), and was 
generally known 97 as " the throne of the south " (dakshina- 
simhasana) and " the jewelled throne" (ratna-simfia- 
sana). Raja Wodeyar is said 98 to have actually 
inaugurated his rule in Seringapatam on March 21, 1610 
(Sadharana, Chaitra su. 7), nearly a month and a half 
after his occupation of the place. He seated 99 himself on 
the throne (simhasanamadhitisthan), holding 100 his first 
durbar at Seringapatam at an auspicious moment 
(Joyisaganitta nalvoltinol olagamirdu). This may be 
taken to definitely mark the assertion of independence 
on the part of Mysore rulers from Vijayanagar overlord- 
ship, though they formally acknowledge it in some of 
their grants for some years yet. Evidently diplomacy 
required such recognition. It is only on this footing 
that we can understand the acknowledgment of 



36. See£. C, Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol., MA., 155 (1623), 1. 5. 

97. E. C, I 11(1) TN. 54 (1669), 1. 10. See also inscriptions and literary 
works noticed and cited in Chs. VIII- XIV. One of these records, dated 
in 1680 {Ibid., Bangalore Dist. Suppl. Vol., Bn. 144, 11. 16-17), in parti- 
cular, speaks of the throne as " the jewelled throne of Sriranga-Raya " 
(Sri-Ranga-Raya manisobhita pitha), from which it seems possible that 
it was' transferred for safety to Seringapatam during the troublous years 
of Sri-Ranga II's rule in Penukonda (1574-1586). For a critical notice 
of Wilks's position regarding the " Mysore Throne," vide Ch. XI, 
f.n. 178. 

98 Annals, I. 30. 

99. E. C III (1) Sr. 14, 1. 18; Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol., My. 115, 11. 
30-31, etc. 

100. C, Vam., 30. 
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Vijayanagar supremacy down to as late a period as 
1668.' 01 

Seringapatam became henceforward the capital of the 
Seringapatam, the kingdom of Mysore. The political 
new capital of the centre of gravity shifted thither from 
kingdom. ^ q jj town 0 f Mysore. NarasarUja, 

the eldest son of Raja Wodeyar, was designated 
Yuvaraja (Crown-prince). 102 Raja Wodeyar continued 
to rule the kingdom assisted by his younger brothers, 
one of whom, Bettada-CHamaraja Wodeyar, appears to 
have held direct charge of the patrimony of Mysore. 103 
Narasaraja, however, died on September 7, 1610 
(Sadharana, Bhadrapada ba. 30) , 104 and, it would seem, 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar became the Yuvaraja 
thereafter. 105 

Raja Wod.eyar's political position after his acquisition 
Third Phase: 1610- of Seringapatam is perhaps, best 
1617. reflected in a record, dated in 1612, 

Relations with referring to him as Sriman-Mahadhi- 
Vijayanagar. w hi c h points to him as a 

prominent feudatory of Venkata I of Vijayanagar (1586- 
1614). Indeed, Venkata seemed to regard Raja Wodeyar's 
occupation of Seringapatam as the stepping in of a 



101. See E. C, IV (2) Gu. 65. Kauthirava-Narasaraja I of Mysore is said to 
be the right-hand of the Vijayanagar sovereign in 1648 — Ibid, Yd. 5. At 
the same time the Mysore kings make numerous grants on their own 
independent authority, one of the earliest that can be cited being of the 
date 1612— Ibid, Ch. 200; also see E. C, I I I (1) Sr. 160 (1617) and 117 
(1625), TN. 13 (1633), etc. For further particulars, vide Chs. VI, 
VIII-X. 

102. Annals, I.e. 103. See K. N. V., Ill, 100105. 

104. Annals, I. 32 ; see also C. Vam., 31, referring to Narasaraja as having 

predeceased Raja Wodeyar. 

105. Thetf. N. V. (IV, 2) and the Munivam. (II, 18) speak of the joint rule 

of Raja Wodeyar and Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar (Bettada- 
Chamendra samasta bhutalava nagraja saha nalidu ; agrajanujar 
dharaniyanu taledu). The latter (II, 14) perhaps significantly refers 
to Raja Wodeyar as Adhiraja and to Bettada-Chamaraja as Yuvaraja, 
(Rajodeyari-gadhiraja padavi, Yuvardja padavi Chamaraja tejo- 
nidhige). 

106. E. C, IV (2), Ch, 200,1. 2. 
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powerful and loyal feudatory in place of Tirumala who, 
by his treacherous conduct at Madura — and later, possibly, 
by his refractory attitude — had alienated his sympathy 
from him, and whose ultimate retirement, as we have 
seen, he (Venkata) appears to have systematically planned. 
Venkata I, as the Chikkadevardya-Vamsavali 107 puts it, 
was even pleased with Raja Wodeyar for having expelled 
his nephew from Seringapatam and taken possession of 
the place. Considering this, probably, as loyal service 
rendered to the cause of the Empire, he also, about the 
end of March 1612, 108 it is said, 109 sent through his 
minister, Gambhira-Raya-Virupanna, rutting elephants, 
horses, jewels and robes, by way of honouring Raja 
Wodeyar. Raja Wodeyar accepted these presents and 
duly honoured Virupanna, sending in return presents to 
Venkata I . 

It was, further, on this occasion, that Raja Wodeyar, 
Formal confirma- according to the Dalavai-Agraharam 
tion of his conquest Plates I (1623) , received from 
by Venkata I. Venkata I, by means of an order of 

assurance (abhaya hasta nirupa purvakavagi), the grant 
of Ummattur and Seringapatam as an hereditary posses- 
sion (kananchiyagi). In keeping with this, the Melkote 
copper-plate grant 1 " of Raja Wodeyar himself, dated in 
1614, refers to Seringapatam as a rent-free estate assigned 
to him by Venkata I (namage Venkatapatirayarinda 

107. Pp. 30-31: Venkatapati-Rayam tannam Madhureya puyilol pagevar 

goppisi-yeral-bagedu bittu pagi pintenisade beramgondu binkadol 
tanagam tannanolagipa doregalgam basamagade padibarisi bal- 
meyolirpa. Tirumala-Rajana desakosangalam kondavananelbidudarke 
perkalisi sorkanegal-anurku-guduregala-nollude-t odavugalam 
pavudamam kottu mantrigalol kattlenisida Gambhira-Raya- 
Virupannanam kafupe; avaney-tandu tanduvanoppise-yavam 
kondavanam mannisi, Rayange padipavudamam kattisi kalupi 
santasadolirdam. 

108. See E. C, III (1), TN. 62 (1623), 11. 36-44, referring to a grant 

of Venkata I to Raja Wodeyar on March 27, 1612 (Paridhavi, 
Chaitrasu. 5). 

109. C. Vam., 31 ; also text supra. 110. E. C, 1 1 1 (1), TN. 62, I.e. 
111. Ibid.,Sr. 167,11.8-9. 
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umbaliyagi banda Srirangapattana). A lithie record, 112 
dated in 1615, refers to Bannur also as a rent-free grant 
to Raja Wodeyar (umbaliyagi banda Bannura sthqla). 
Bannur and Seringapatam, referred to in these records, 
were clearly conquests of Raja "Wodeyar made in 1607 
and 1610. Raja Wodeyar evidently obtained formal 
confirmation of these conquests as rent-free grants 
at the hands of Venkata I. In all these records we 
find him referring to the latter as his overlord, a 
sure sign of his loyalty to the Imperial house, 113 
though he had in fact wrested the Viceroyalty from its 
own scion. 

Ra"ja Wodeyar was thus, in theory, a feudatory of the 

. .„ „ ruling Viiayanagar Emperor. His 
The significance of ° J J ° r 

the Imperial con- actual political position in the eyes of 
firmation. the. latter seems to have been that of a 

representative or an agent for the seat of imperial power 
the south (dakshina-simhasana Srirangapattanake 
kartarada), as is significantly echoed in one" 4 of the 
later records. Seringapatam, though a distinct gain to 
the kingdom of Mysore from Raja Wodeyar's point of 
view, was, as we shall see, not completely lost to the 
Empire at least for another half a century or so. In 
actual practice, however, Raja Wodeyar was more or less 



112 Ibid.,TN. 116,1.17. 

113. The earliest available record of the reign of Raja Wodeyar, mentioning 

the suzerainty of Venkata I, is, however, a lithic one dated in March 
1598 (E. C, Mys. Diet. Suppl. Vol., Sr. 198,11. 3-4). The exceptions 
are E. C, 1 1 1 (1) My. 4 (1594) and Sr. 150 (1617), referring only to R3ja 
Wodeyar's services in local temples. There is, thus, enough data 
pointing to Raja Wodeyar's loyalty to the Empire both before and 
after his acquisition of Seringapatam. 

114. See, for instance, E. C, III(1)TN. 54 (1669), 11. 10-11. The expres- 

sions, dakshyna-simhasana Srirangapattana, literally mean southern 
throne of Seringapatam. Since Seringapatam had been a Viceroyalty 
under the Vijayanagar Empire, these expressions also seem to convey 
that it continued, in theory, as a seat of Imperial power in the south 
long after its conquest by Ra^ja Wodeyar (in 1610). In keeping with 
this position is the "well-known tradition that the rulers of Mysore from 
Raja Wodeyar onwards were generally known as Kartar, 
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independent as a ruler of Mysore, steadily expanding his 
kingdom at the expense of the Palegars in different parts 
of the Viceroyalty. 

In April 1610, Raja Wo4eyar acquired Siriyilr from 
Nanjunda-Arasu of Piriyapatna. 115 In 

ac5Srition! er sSSJ Jul y l 6 ' 12 ' he took Saragur from Sri- 
Hadinad, Teraka- kantfia Wod,eyar. 1 16 Early in 1614, Raja 
mattar! 1610-1616.™" Wodeyar apparently found in Nanjaraja 
Wocjeyar of Hadinad Twenty Thousand 
country a serious competitor for the sovereignty of the 
Seringapatam province. At the head of a large army, levied 
from the chiefs of Alambadi, Kojeya, Ye,landur, Satyagala 
and Madura (tanage Madhureyavariva kappada panadol 
kattida kalalgal), Nanjaraja 117 began the offensive against 
Raja Wod,eyar by walking away with the latter's horse 
(named Meghapushpa) stationed in Yed.adore, a frontier 
fort of Mysore (Edadoreyemba gadi-gonte). Raja Wodeyar 
decided upon hostilities and laid siege to Tayur. 
Nanjaraja was proceeding thither, with convoys, by way 
of Ammachavadi. Raja Wodeyar surprised him in the 
neighbourhood of the hill overlooking VStahJlu and 
Ganaganur, 118 and began to obstruct his passage. A fierce 
fight ensued, in which Nanjaraja was, with considerable 
loss, slain, and his camp plundered. In February 1614, 119 
Terakanambi and Ummattur — with their dependencies 120 
— which had belonged to Nanjaraja, were annexed to 
Mysore. The Hadina'd-sime was, however, left in 
charge of Chandrasekhara Wodeyar, younger brother of 
Nanjaraja. 121 



115. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 76; Annals, I. 44. 116. Ibid; Ibid. 

117. C. Vain., 31; Mys. Dho. Par., I. 78; see also and compare Mys. Raj. 

Cha., 19-20. 

118. Extant villages in the T.-Narasipur and Yejandiir taluks (see List of 

Villages, 90, for Vataju). 

119. Mys. Dho. Par., I. 76-77; Annals, I. 44. 

190. Tayur, Tagagur, Hegatale, Hemmaragala, Nilusoge, etc., (see C. Vi., 
II, 29). 

121. Mys. Dho. Pur,, I. 77-78. 

K 
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In December 1614, Raja Wo4eyar acquired Hura, 122 
Conquest of Hura, and in February 1615, HaradanahalJ;, 123 

Haradanahalli from Srikantha Wodeyar and Nanjaraja 
Talakad,Hullahalli, nl / _, . , J J 

Kajale, etc., 1615- Wodeyar (sons of Lingapadaiya) res- 

1617 - pectively. In February 1615, he also 

acquired, and exacted tribute from, Talakad (from 

Somarajaiya), Hullahalli (from Srikantha Wodeyar), 

Kalale (from Karikala-Mallarajaiya), HeggaddevankOte 

(from Channarajaiya), Mal.alavadi (from Gopalarajaiya), 

Bilikere (from Santarajaiya), Kottagala and Ammacha- 

vadi. 124 In M arch, Mugur from Basavar^ja Wodeyar, 

and in November, Kikkeri and Hosaho^alu from Jagadeva- 

Rffya, 126 were taken. In February 1616, on the death of 

Chandrasekhara Wodeyar (in January), Ramasamudra, in 

Hadinad, was annexed. 127 In March 1617, Mavattur was 

acquired from Nanjunda-Arasu of Piriyapatna. 128 

By about the middle of 1617, Raja Wodeyar had 

effectively established his sway over a 

WodeyaTin mi"** S reater P ortion of the present district 
of Mysore. He was evidently at the 
height of his power (mandaladhipatyadolire), as the 
Chikkadevaraja-Vijayam 129 seems to indicate. The long 
series of Raja Wodeyar's conquests, between 1584-1617, 
had resulted in the acquisition by him of a number 
of insignias, 130 such, for instance, as Dharanivardha 
(boar crest), Garuda (eagle), Makara (crocodile), Sankha 
(conch), Sitatapatra (whiteumbrella)and Chakra (discus). 
These conquests were, again, important from the domestic 
point of view. Raja Wodeyar, as we shall see, entered 



122. Ibid., 1.79; Annals, I. 44. 123. Ibid ; Ibid. 

124. Annals, I. 44-45; also G. VI, I.e. 

125. Mys. Dho. Par., I. 80-81; of. Annals, I. 45. 

126. Ibid., I. 81-82; Annals, I.e. 127. Ibid., I. 77, 79; Ibid. 
128. Ibid., I. 82; of. Annals, I. 44. 129. 1 1 , 29. 

180. See Sriranga-Mahatmya (of Chikkunadhyaya), I, 24: Dhore dhoregala- 
niridiridottarisute dharanivaraha namamananta birudugalantam 
garuda makara sankha sitatapatra chakradigalam ]l 
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into matrimonial relations with some of the mote 
important local chiefs subdued by him. 

The kingdom of Mysore, in 1617, extended from 

Seringapatam in the north to Ummattur 
king h domfi6 n i7.° f WS and Terakanambi in the south, and 

from Hamuli- in the east to Ma'vattur, 
Akkihebbaju and Hoje-Narasipur in the west and the 
north-west. Western Danayakankote, Rangasamudra, 
Vijayapura, Na.lur, Arakere, Yeleyur and Mangala, were 
among the important places within its sphere of 
influence. 131 The kingdom, thus built up by Ra"ja 
Wodeyar, was coterminous with the Channapatna 
Viceroyalty (under Jagadeva-R3ya) in the north and the 
territory of the Nayaks of Madura 132 in the south. 

Raja Wodeyar was a pious ruler. His government 

was conducted in accordance with the 
Ru^e aja Wodeyar s ancient ideal of dharma (dharmadim 

dhareyam palTsi), i.e., with due regard 
to the happiness and well-being of his subjects. 133 The 
words, dharmadim dhareyam paliSi, mean that he ruled 
the kingdom agreeably to the dharma. Here the word 
dharma has a wider, in fact a special, significance and 
indicates something more than mere conduct or religion. 
Indeed, according to SomadCva-Suri, the author of 
Nitivakyamrita, who is better known by his Yasastilaka 
which he wrote in 959, dharma is a technical 
term in Hindu Politics and has a definite connotation 
attached to it. He defines it as that which promotes 



131. C. Vam., 32. The places mentioned are villages in the T.-Narasipur, 

Gunglupet, Chamarajanagar, Seringapatam and Mandya taluks 
(see List of Villages, 87, 89, 92, 93 and 106). 

132. R. Satyanatha Aiyar, on the authority of Taylor, speaks of a probable 

invasion of the Dindigal province by one " Mukilan," a general of 
Raja Wodeyar (Nayaks of Madura, p. 105), for which there is no 
evidence. The reference here is, possibly, to a general of Nanjaraja of 
Hadinad, who, according to the C. Vam. (31), had levied tribute from 
Madura. 

133. C. Vam., 13, 31; also Mys. Raj. Cha., 20; Annals, I. 46, 48; cf. Wilks, 
, I, 52-53. 

5* 
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the greatest good of society. Rajadharma would thus be 
something in keeping with the good of the greatest 
number • of the governed. This theory; whether, it 
anticipated Bentham's great principle or not, made 
happiness of the governed the end of kingly rule and the 
test of royal virtue. A king's actions were right in 
proportion as they tended to promote happiness and 
wrong as they tended to promote the reverse. Judged 
from this high and exacting standard, Raja Wodeyar, 
who was uniformly kind to the cultivator and strict 
towards the feudatory, must be said to have .been not 
only a great success but also one who governed according 
to the dharma. The rigour of his rule no doubt told 
heavily on the subordinate local chiefs (Palegars) but it 
must be held to have been in keeping with the require- 
ments of the times. 

In the conquered tracts, Raja Wodeyar, it is said, 134 
continued the land revenue settlement 

m"i S ures miniStrative of the P«Jpg* regime. To facilitate 
the collection and transmission of 
revenue dues, however, shrewd officials, closely acquaint- 
ed :with the details of the local administration of the 
units (gadi), were newly appointed, and under them were 
placed accountants (karanika) to maintain regular ac- 
counts. For the prevention of crimes and the maintenance 
of public peace in the local parts, officials like Thanadars, 
Hoblidars and Olekars were posted in suitable numbers. 
Raja Wodeyar is reputed to have organised the 

„ . .. ... Mahanavami (Navaratri) Durbar in 

Organisation ot the 1 ' 

Mahanavami (Nava- Seringapatam, in continuation of the 
rata) Durbar, 1610. yijayanagar traditions. We have an 
elaborate traditional account of how he first celebrated 
the Navaratri in 1610 (September 8-17), 136 His eldest 



134. Annals, I.e.; see also and compare Raj. Kath., XII. 467. 

135. Annals, I. ,33-40. For a contemporary reference to the Mahanavami 

festival, vide Ch, I X , • . 
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son, Narasaraja, having died in that year (September 7), 
Raja Wodeyar, in consultation with experts, is also said 
to have laid down the rule that, in future,' the death even 
of the closest relatives of the Royal House should not 
interfere with the celebration of ceremonies connected 
with this feast. 136 

In or about 1614 Raja Wod,eyar, we note, 137 keenly 

Institution of the felt the need for a Dal - avai ( Com " 
office of Dalami, mander-in-Chief), which appointment 

lhl4, had been discontinued ever since the 

usurpation of Mara Nayaka (1399). He had but an 
insufficient force with him, either to make fresh terri- 
torial acquisitions or to cope with opponents like 
Nanjaraja of Hadina'd. Accordingly, having deliberated 
with his councillors, Raja Wo.deyar sought the assistance 
of his nephew, Karikala-MallarSjaiya (son of TimmarSja 
Wodeyar I of Kalale Forty Thousand country) ; 138 and 
concluded with him a solemn deed of promise (bhasha- 
patra), to the effect that, while Raja Wodeyar's 
descendants were to rule Seringapatam, Mysore, Kalale and 
other places annexed from time to time, the descendants 
of Mallarajaiya were to hold the office of Sarvadhikari 
(office of Chief Minister) and Dalavai (Commander- 
in-Chief) in Mysore. In pursuance of this agreement, 
Karikala-Mallarajaiya was appointed the first Dalava"i. 
Mallarajaiya, having accepted the office, went over 
to Kalale, but later sent in his resignation through 

136. Ibid., I. 32-33. 

137. Ibid, I. 46-47; Mys. Dho. Vam. Kaif., ff. 7-8 (compared). The word 

Dalavai literally means mouthpiece of the army (dala + vayi or 
bayi) and denotes a military officer of the rank of Commander-in- 
Chief. It is a colloquialism for Danda-nayaka or Danuayaka of the 
Vijayanagar inscriptions, and occurs for the first time in the seven- 
teenth century records of the Wodeyars of Mysore, the earliest being 
E.C., 1 1 1 (I) Sr. 36 (1620). (Vide also f.n. 6 to Ch. VI). The word is 
generally spelt as Dalavayi, Dalavoy, Dalavay and Dalavai, the last 
being conveniently followed in this work. Wilks's spelling, Dulwoy or 
Dulvoy, is obsolete. 
188. Vide Table XIII. For further particulars about Karikala-Mallarajaiya, 
see Ch. X. 
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his grandson, Nandinathaiya. Thereupon Bettada- 
Arasu, a natural son of Bettada-ChShiaraja Wodeyar 
(younger brother of Raja Wodeyar), was appointed 
Dalavai in January 1617. 1 9 The latter, it is said, 1 was of 
considerable assistance to Raja Wodeyar in the acquisi- 
tion of Mavattur from Nanjunda-Arasu of Piriyapatna 
(March 1617), 
Raja Wodeyar, as depicted to us, 141 was a devout 

Vaishnava, adoring God Lakshmlkanta 
grantee §iftS ' of Mysore, the tutelary deity of his 

family (tanna manedevarenipa), Nara- 
yana of Yadugiri, the deity of his race (tanna kula- 
devarenipa), and Ranganatha of Seringapatam. He was 
noted for the catholicity of his religious outlook. 
Numerous 142 were his gifts and grants, alike to individuals 
and to Saiva and Vaishnava temples in the kingdom. 
Repairs and services to the temples of Ranganatha and 
NSrayana in Seringapatam and Melkote, respectively, 
claimed his constant share of attention. 143 In particular, 
he is said 144 to have endowed the latter shrine with a 
jewelled crown known as Rhja-mudi (named after himself), 
and the former with lands yielding 50 khandugas of paddy 

189. Annals, 1.47; see also Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 66; cf. S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient 
India, p. 286. 

140. Ibid, I. 47-48. 

141. Vide on this point C. Vam., 10, 19-28. See also In trod. Ch. in the 

works of Chikkupadhyaya, Timma-Kavi, etc.; of. Wilks, I. 52. There 
is no evidence in support of Wilks's statement that the cult of Vishnu 
was adopted by the Mysore Rulers only after Raja Wodeyar's acquisi- 
tion of Seringapatam (1610). For the Vaishnava predilections of Raja 
Wodeyar before 1610, vide references infra, 

142. See Mys. Raj. Ch., 20; Annals, I. 40-42, referring to Raja Wogeyar's 

grants of agraharas to Brahmans, and his services in the temples 
at Chamundi Hills, Mysore, Seringapatam, Melkote, T.-Narasipur, 
Yedatore, Ramanathapur, etc. Devachandra (Raj. Kath., XII. 465) 
even speaks of Raja Wodeyar as having made rent-free grants to the 
kdisvara-Basti at Seringapatam and to. individual Jains, and got built 
a prakara to the Basti at Kanakagiri (Maleyur). 

148, See, for instance, I. M. C, No. 18-16-20, pp. 28-24,26-27, referring to Raja 
Wodeyar's services to the temple of Ranganatha during 1600-1616; 
alsoC. Vom., 9,15. 

144. Mys. Raj. Cha., I.e.; Annals I. 41; also C. Vam., 9. 
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under the tank of Kalastavadi enlarged by him. 145 He is 
also said 146 to have built the tower over the outer gate 
(mahd-dvdra) of the Lakshmlka"nta"svami temple at 
Mysore, setting it with a golden pinnacle (suvarna 
kalasa). Among the extant-records of his reign, a lithic 
one, dated March 13, 1594, 147 refers to the construction 
of a Sankrdnti-mantfipa to God LakshmlkaTita of Mysore. 
Another, dated March 31, 1598, 148 records a grant of 
lands for Ramdanuja-kuta and a feeding house (chatra)'in 
the precincts of the temple of Janardanasvami at Bela- 
gula. The Melkote copper-plate grant, dated April 14, 

1614. 149 registers a gift by Raja Wodeyar of the village of 
Muttigere (Nrisimhapura) divided into 50 shares, of 
which 49 were distributed among 28 Brahmans and one 
was set apart to provide for the offering of the Garu(Ja- 
vahana in the temple of Chaluvarayasvami (Narayana) at 
Melkote. Another record, a lithic one, dated April 3, 

1615. 150 refers to a grant by him of the village of Bevina- 
halli to God Bamachandra of Vahnipura. A third, also 
lithic, dated February 5, 1617, 151 mentions a service of 
Raja Wodeyar in the Srinivasasvami temple at Karlghatta. 

A Bhakta-vigraha of Raja Wodeyar, a bas-relief statue, 
one and a half feet high, standing with 

Wodeyar. ° f Rfli " folded hands ' with his name inscribed 
on the base, is found carved on one of 
the pillars of the navaranga of the NarayanasvSmi temple 
at Melkote. 152 A similar statue of his, about two feet 
high, is also to be seen to the right in the prakara of the 
Prasanna-Krishnasv5mi temple at Mysore. 163 

145. I. M. C. Ditto, p. 27 (1618). 

146. See E. C, Mya. Diat. Suppl. Vol., My. 96 (1851), 11. 2-3 (Af. A. B., 1920, 

p. 3, para 10). 

147. M. 0., 1 1 1 (1) My. 4: rf. 1616, Jaya, Chaitra su. 1. 

148. Ibid., Mya. Dist. Suppl. Vol., Sr. 198: 4. 1520, Vilambi, Chaitra su. 5. 

149. Ibid., 1 1 1 (1) Sr. 157: i. 1586, Inanda, Vaisakha su. 15. 

160. Ibid., TN. 116: s. 1587, Rakshasa, Chaitra su. 15. The week-day, 
Thursday, mentioned in the record, is apparently an error for Monday. 

151. Ibid., Sr. 150: Nala, Magha su. 10, 

152. See M. A. B„ pp. 21 and 58, paraa 44 and 142. 

153. Ibid„ 1920, p. 8, para 10. 
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Two miracles, said to have occurred during the reign 

of Raja Wodeyar, give us some insight 
Hispiety. into his piety. As already mentioned, 

early in his reign, Virarajaiya of Karu- 
gahalli, a cousin of Raja Wodeyar, plotted against his 
life, it is said, 154 by administering poison into the holy 
water of God Lakshmlkanta ( L akshmiramanasvdmi) at 
Mysore. Raja Wodeyar partook of the holy water from 
the priest of the temple, when the sediment of poison, 
contained therein, only remained, and became distinctly 
perceptible, on the palm of his own hand. Again, in 
February-March 1599 (Vilambi, Phcilgunq), a blind man 
(a Brahman by name Venkatesaiya) from Tirupati is 
stated 155 to have got back his eye-sight at the temple of 
Lakshmikantasvami in Mysore, under the influence of 
Raja Wodeyar's faith in that God. 

The influence exerted by Sri-Vaishnavism during this 

reign is, perhaps, best illustrated by 
during r hisrei a gn 1Vlty two Kannada works extant, assignable 

to the period of Raja Wodeyar. The 
earliest of these is the Sriranga-Mahatmya 156 (c. 1600) 
by Singaracharya who refers to himself 157 as a teacher 

164. Annals, I. 19-20. See also E. C, Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol., My. 96 (1861), 
1. 2, echoing this tradition. 

166. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 29-32; also see and compare Annals, I. 20-21; 
G. Vam., 10; and Introd. Ch. in the works of Chikkupadhyaya, etc. 
Some of the literary works (including, the C. Vam.) speak of the 
recipient of the eye-sight as a woman from Tirupati. The authority of 
the My8. Dho, Par., however, is preferred here as the more specific one. 

166. Ms. No. 19-14-3— P.L., Mad. Or. Lib.; of. Ear. Ka. Cha. (III. 138-134), 
assigning this work, on grounds of style, to c. 1770, and identifying 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, mentioned in the Ms., with Chamaraja 
VII (1771-1776). There is no evidence in support of this position. On 
the other hand, a detailed examination of the Ms. goes to show that a 
copy of it was made by a scribe, named TirunarSyana, for DfcvTLmba, 
queen of ChikkadSvaraja Wodeyar (1673-1704) — vide ff. 21. See also 
and compare Ms. No. K. A. 194 — P, Mys. Or. Lib. 

16t. Vide colophon to Chs: Srimad-rajadhiraja raja-paramesvara praudha- 
pratapa .Yadukula payah paravara . . . Sri-narapati-Betta[d!a"]» 
Chama-mahardyana Mahapadhyaya Singaracharya virachitamappa 
. . . The ascription of the titles, probably by way of literary 
flourish, is in keeping with theposition of Bettada-Chamaraja asaruler 
jointly withhis elderbrother, Raja Wodeyar. See also f.n. 106 and 173. 
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of Bett,ada-Chamaraja Wod.eyar, younger brother of 
Raja Wodeyar, and is possibly identical 158 with Singara- 
iyangar I of Seringapatam, of Kauaika-gotra, Apastambha- 
sutraand Yajus-sakha. The work begins with invocations 
to God Ranganatha, Ranganayaki and Ramanuja, and 
deals with the legendary history of Srirangam in Kannada 
prose (in 10 chapters). The other work, Karna- 
Vrittdnta-Kathe 159 (c. 1615), dealing with the episode 
of Karna in the Mahdbhdrata, is an incomplete poetical 
production (in 12 chapters), written in the popular 
Sdngatya metre. The author's nanie is nowhere men- 
tioned in the text, but there are indications 160 in it that 
he was a er'i-Vaishnava Brahman of Seringapatam 
living with his parents and a brother. The authorship, 
however, is attributed to one Tirumalarya, said to have 
been at first a preceptor, and afterwards Pradhdni 
(minister), of Raja Wodeyar. 161 If this Tirumalarya is 
presumed to have written the Karna-Vrittdnta-Kathe, 
then he is, perhaps, identical 162 with Tirumalaiyangar I, 
eldest son of Singaraiyangar I of Seringapatam. The 
Kama-Vrittdnta-Kathe begins with an invocation to God 
Paachima Ranganatha (the God at Seringapatam) and is 
pervaded by an essentially er'i-Vaishnava background. 
Viramba (Virajamma), sister of Channaraja of Bomma- 

nahalli, was the principal consort of 
Domestic life. Raj a Wodeyar. 163 Among other consorts 

of his were, 164 Decldamnia o/Bilikere, 
Kempamma of Hura, Timmajamma of Bilugali and 
Muddamma of Tippur. He had four sons, 165 * three by 
168. Vide Table in Appendix II— (4). 

159. Pub. Karnataka-Kavya-Kalanidhi Series (No. ?), Mysore 1917. Cf. Kar. 

Ka. Cha., II. 326. 

160. See 1 , 1-4, 28. 

161. Vide Appendix II— (4), for a discussion of the evidence, etc. 

162. Vide Table in Ditto. 

163. if. A'. V., Ill, 12; see also and compare Mys. Dho, Pur., I. 60; 

Annals, I. 18. 

164. Mys. Dho. Pur., l.o. ; cf. Annals, I.e. 

166. Ibid., I. 83; see also G. Vam., 81-82; cf. Annals, I. 19; and Tables IV 
and IX. 
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Vi'ramba and the fourth and last by Timmajamma- 
Narasaraja, the eldest, was born in July 1579 ; Nanjaraja, 
the second, in September 1581 ; Betfa Wodeyar (Bettada- 
iya), in 1583; and Immadi-Raja Wodeyar, the youngest, 
in May 1612. Narasaraja, as we have seen, was 
of active assistance to Raja Wodeyar, during the 
conquest of Seringapatam (1610). The Makuballi 
copper-plate grant (February 1635) echoes his prowess. 166 
Raja Wodeyar, as noted already, 167 had a younger 
brother, Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar (6. 1554), and 
two half-brothers, also younger, Devaraja Wodeyar 
(b. 1553) — afterwards known as Muppina-Devaraja 
Wodeyar — and Channaraja Wodeyar (b. 1555). Bettada- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar had two wives, 168 Guruvamba 
(Guruvajamma), daughter of Timmaraja of Hura, and 
Lingajamma of Bagali. Devaraja Wodeyar also had 

169 * * 

two, Devajamma and Kempamma (Kempamamba). 
Channaraja Wodeyar, it would appear, 170 predeceased 
Raja Wodeyar after the siege of Kesare (1596). Raja 
Wodeyar, as depicted to us, 1 " had the full co-operation 
of ail his brothers, alike in times of war and peace. We 
have seen how faithfully they served him during the 
siege of Kesare. Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, in parti- 
cular, was of considerable assistance to Raja Wodeyar 
during 1595-1596. Inscriptions and literary works 
point to him as a gallant warrior. 172 Indeed, there are 
indications 173 of his having ruled Mysore jointly with 
Raja Wodeyar, both before and after the acquisition 
of Seringapatam (1610). We find him prominently 



166. M. A. R., 1924, p. 28, No. 6. 

167. Vide Ch. IV, f.n. 80 and text thereto. 

168. K, N. V., 1 1 1 , 13; Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 61 ; also See and compare Annaig, 

1.17, 65. 

169. Mya. Dho. Pur., I. 62-53, 61 ; Annula, I. 95 ; also Table II (compare). 

170. C. Vam., 31. 171. Ibid., 12-13. 

172. E. C, V (1) and (2) Ag. 64 (1647) ; 1 1 1 (1) Sr. 14 (1686) ; K. N. V., Ch. 1 1 1 ; 

C. Vom., 24-25. 
178. VideK. N. F", Chs. III-IV ; see also f.n. 105 and 157. 
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mentioned in two lithic records, dated in March 1594 and 
15 9 8. 174 In 1604 (Krodhi), however, it would appear, 
some differences arose between Be.ttada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar and Raja Wod,eyar, in connection with the 
acquisition of a village named Majjigepura. 175 Whereupon 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, we learn, 176 proceeded to 
Seringapatam and sought the friendship of Ramanujaiya, 
Dalavai of Tirumala. In vain did Raja Wodeyar 
persuade him to return to Mysore. BeUada-Chamaraja 
refused to move thither until he had taken Majjigepura. 
Raja Wodeyar, in turn, sent word to him that he would 
be captured if he persisted in his resolve. Heedless of 
this warning, Bettada-Chamaraja, at the head of some 
forces, marched on from Seringapatam towards Majjige- 
pura. On hearing this news, Raja Wodeyar despatched 
a contingent under his sons, Narasaraja Wodeyar and 
Betta Wodeyar (Bettadaiya). Bettada-Chamaraja had 
almost succeeded in taking Majjigepura when Narasaraja 
and Betta Wodeyar made a surprise attack from an 
ambuscade and captured him. " BeUada-Chama was 
taken to Mysore, where Raja Wod_eyar, in brotherly 
affection, extended him a hearty embrace. Bettada- 
Chamaraja, however, in great wrath, pushed him aside, 
only to find himself kept in honourable confinement in 
Mysore. Meanwhile, Narasaraja, ostensibly to win 
Raja Wodeyar's approbation, engagea a hireling to put 
out the eyes of his uncle. The plot was, however, 
promptly communicated to Raja Wodeyar by an adherent 
of his (Ranganatha-DIkshita). Raja Wodeyar was on his 
way to Tippur. Cancelling his programme, he forthwith 

174. Vide f .n. 147-148 supra. 

175. An Inam village in the Bejaguja hobji, Seringapatam taluk (see Liat 

of Villages, 94). According to E. C, Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol., Sr. 198 
(1698), 11. 18-16, Majjigepura was otherwise known as "Sankarapura, and 
had been acquired by the Mysore Ruling House, by a deed of sale, from 
the inhabitants of the place. The village does not, 1 however, appear 
to have been aotually ocoupied by the rulers till 1604, 

176. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 34-89; of. Wilks, I. 48-49. 
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sent for Narasaraja and desired him to remove the eyes 
of his own younger brother, Nanjaraja. " What fault 
has my brother, Nanjaraja, committed that I should be 
asked to blind him with?" submitted Narasaraja. 
"And what fault has ' my brother, Bettada-Chamaraja, 
committed that you should thus plot to take off his 
eyes? " retorted Raja Wodeyar. Narasaraja blushed ; 
Bettada-Chamaraja was at once released and advised to 
reside in Eangasamudra. 

The last days of Raja Wodeyar were rather clouded by 
sorrow. As already referred to, his 
His last days. youngest brother, Channaraja, had pre- 
deceased him after the siege of Kesare 
(1596), while his eldest son, Narasaraja, had died in 
September 1610. And this was followed by the deaths 
of two other sons (Nanjaraja and Betta Wodeyar) of his. 177 
Raja Wodeyar was considerably weighed down with this 
domestic affliction. Yet, so attached to him were the 
surviving younger brothers (of Raja Wodeyar), Bettada- 
■Chamaraja Wodeyar and Devaraja Wodeyar, that their 
company was in itself, it would seem, a solace to him. 178 
At the same time, the question of succession to the 
kingdom continued to engage his attention. His last 
son, Immadi-Raja Wodeyar, was yet in his infancy, while 
Bettada-Chamaraja and Devaraja were already sufficiently 
well advanced in age. The only immediate lineal 
descendant for the throne was his own grandson 
Chamaraja (b. 1603), son of Narasaraja. Accordingly, 
in the last year of his reign, Raja Wodeyar, in consultation 
with his brothers, nominated Chamaraja as his successor, 
and made a provision for the members of the Royal 
family, assigning western Danayakankote to Inimadi- 
Raja W,odeyar ; Eangasamudra, Nalur and Vijayapura to 
the .sons of Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar; and Arakere, 
Yeleyur and Mangala to those of Devaraja Wodeyar. 170 

177. See C. Warn., 31. 178, Ibid., 31-32. 179..Ibid.,32; 
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Raja Wodeyar passed away on June 20, 1617, in his 
sixty-sixth year. 180 At the time of his 

20 H l6l7 death ' June death ' a weird spectacle is said 181 to 
have been observed in the Narayana- 
svanii temple at Melkote, where Eaja Wodeyar, having 
entered the garbha-griha, was known to have become one 
with the deity. 

An historical character like Raja Wodeyar, with an 
eventful record extending well nigh to 
hiS»dta y dTtio! 1 n four decades in the history of the 
Karnataka country in generai and of 
Mysore in particular, could not but have exercised a 
profound influence over his contemporaries, although it 
is not possible to determine the extent of that influence 
from the scanty records of his own period, available to us 
to-day. So fresh and so deep, indeed, appear to have 
been the memories of his rule and achievements to his 
own contemporaries and to those who followed them, 
that they left a lasting impression on the succeeding 
generation of writers in Mysore. The resuit was, as is 
often the case with historical celebrities, that s}owly, 

180. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 48: Paingala, Jyestha ba. 13; see also Annals, 1. 49. 

The G. Vam. (81-82) conveys to us a picture of Raja Wodeyar as an 
extremely old person (kadu-muppdgi) at the time of his death, and 
speaks of his having ruled for eighty years [enbattum barisam . . . 
dhareyam pdlisi). Again, aocording to this work (12), Raja Wodeyar 
had ruled for sixty years {aruvattum barisamutn belgqdeya ne\alo\irdu- 
darinda) already about the time of the siege of Kesare (1596), so that 
there is, as already indioated (vide f.n. 62 supra), a clear gap of twenty 
years hetween that event and the last year of Raja Wodeyar's reign (1616- 
1617). Devachandra (See Ray. Kath., XII. 467), relyingon the G. Vam., 
speaks of Raja Wcxjeyar's death in his eightieth year, on December 8, 
1616 (Nala, Margasira eu. 10), evidently interpreting the passage from 
the C. Vam. as the life-period of Raja Wodeyar (Paramayuzhyamdgi 
embhattu varusham kaliye). If the C. Vam, is to be literally 
interpreted, Raja Wodeyar's accession itself will have to bepushed back 
to 1586 and his date of birth perhaps even much earlier. If, on the 
other hand, Devachandra's interpretation be accepted, Raja Wo A eyar's 
date of birth would have to be fixed in 1586. In the absence, however, 
of confirmatory evidence, the authority of the Mys. Dho. Pur. and the 
Annals is preferred here as the more specifie one and in keeping with 
the probabilities of historical fact. 

181. C. Vam.,32; also see and compare Mys. Raj. Cha., 21 ; Annals, I. 49, etc. 
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within half a century from his death, Raja Wodeyar came 
to be looked upon as a deified warrior-king of Mysore 
with ail the halo and glamour attaching to an epic 
personage, the only difference being that, in his case, the 
background is unmistakably historical. Thus, the 
Makuballi, copper-plate grant (February 1635), already 
referred to, speaks of him " as the sun in dispelling the 
darkness, the host of hostile kings, whose courage was 
widely known and who was ever ready to do good deeds." 
To Govinda-Vaidya, the author of the Karithirava- 
Narasardja-Vij ayant (1648), Kaja Wodeyar appears 
prominently as a warrior, building up the kingdom of 
Mysore assisted by his younger brother, Bettada-Chama- 
raja Wodeyar. To Tirumalarya, the author of the 
Chikkade'varaya-Vamedoali [c. 1678-1680) and Chikha- 
devardja-Vijayam (c. 1682-1686), he is the establisher 
of the ruling dynasty of Mysore on a sound footing and 
is the first systematic builder of the Mysore kingdom by 
policy and prowess. In working out these aspects to 
their logical conclusion, Tirumalarya draws freely on the 
exuberance of his poetical imagination, adjusting the 
facts of history to the atmosphere of tradition. To the 
other writers, who were contemporaries of Tirumalarya, 
Baja Wod.eyar is essentially the conqueror of Tirumala, 
the Viceroy-nephew of Venkaja I. Inscriptions, dated 
in 1680, 1686-1690, etc., significantly echo his prowess 
and fame. 182 The chronicles fix up, with a tolerable 
degree of certainty, the life-period of Raja Wodeyar and the 
events of his reign, not, however, unmixed with tradition. 
Nevertheless, these materials enable us to form some 
estimate of Raja Wodeyar. In appear- 

Rata n wo S geyar te ° f ance ne was evidently of an imposing 
stature, well-built and possessed of 
exceptional strength and vigour. Trained early in life in 

182. Vide f.n. 95 mpra ; see also E. C, 1 1 1 (1) Sr. 64 (1722), 11. 80-34 ; IV (2) 
Yd. 17 and 18 (1761), 11. 18-22 and 6-11, among the 18th century 
inscriptions, referring to Raja Wodeyar's rule. 
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the rigorous methods of warfare conimon to the times in 
which he was born, he was reputed to have been a 
successful warrior, fighting hard against heavy odds, with 
limited resources at his command, making dexterous use 
of his weapons. Of military tactics and diplomacy, he 
was, from ail accounts, a past master. These, coupled 
with his own personal prowess, the spirit of co-operation 
and devotion he inspired in his followers and the good 
character and amiable disposition of his brothers, should 
have contributed in no small measure to his success as a 
military leader of the first rank. 183 His rule appears 
to have been unquestionably popular, based as it was on 
the fundamental principle of the Dharma, a code of 
practical ethics which, as he is said to have defined, 184 
was to be observed by a ruler both in times of war and 
peace. It was an important feature of his rule that the 
revenues received from his subjects and the tribute 
collected from his feudatories were expended by him upon 
numerous daily gifts, charities and benefactions, only a 
portion of it being set apart for his own personal use, 
while the spoils in war were devoted exclusively to the 
service of Gods and their devotees, the Brahmans. 185 In 
his daily life, he adhered to a strict programme of 
morning ablutions, prayers and worship, and listening to 
the Puranas and the epics. 186 A devout yet tolerant 
Vaishnava, a chivalrous warrior, a kindly brother, a 
humane and magnanimous ruler, Eaja Wodeyar' must 
be reckoned a typical character of his age. His policy 
of political expansion of the kingdom of Mysore was in 
accord with his own environment and the conditions of 
his times. From this point of view, his conquest of 
Seringapatam (1610) was fully justified. Though it might 
have appeared at first sight a serious blow and a loss to 

183. See C. Vam., 8, 9 and 12. 

184. Ibid., 32: Puyila-nesaguvalliyum podaviyam porevalliyum . . . dhar- 

mama-naraydu nadevudendu buddhi veldu . . . 

185. Ibid., 13. ' 186, Ibid., 12. 
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the Vijayanagar Empire and though Venka.ta I seemed 
originally to regard it more as a temporary occupation 
than as a permanent acquisition by Raja Wodeyar, yet 
his confirmation of the conquest shows that he had faith 
in Raja Wodeyar and preferred him, a strong and trusty 
ruler, to his own nephew, who had proved himself trea- 
cherous at the siege of Madura and whom he cordially 
detested. 187 Raja Wodeyar's loyalty to the Empire, both 
before and after the memorable occupation of Seringa- 
patam, was undoubted. Viewed thus, Raja Wodeyar has 
an abiding claim to greatness as the first " Maker of 
Mysore." 



187. See Mys, Gaz., 1 1 . iii. 2207. 
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CHAMARAJA WODEYAR V, 1617-1637. 

Birth, accession and identity — Political Development : First 
Phase : 1617-1621 — General political situation — First aggres- 
sion in the north, 1618 — First aggression in the south, 
1618-1619— Local acquisitions, 1619-1620— Fall o£ Dalavai 
Bettada Arasu, 1620-1621— Second Phase: 1621-1626— 
Local campaigns, 1621-1626— Third Phase: 1626-1630— 
Local campaigns, 1626 — Further local campaigns, 1627-1630 
— Fourth Phase : 1630-1637 — Relations with Ikkeri, down to 

1630 — Hostilities continued, 1630 — Renewed aggressions in 
the north and the north-west, 1630-1631 — More aggressions, 

1631- 1634 — Relations with Vijayanagar, down to 1635 — 
Ohamaraja's Royal titles — Political position of Mysore, 
1637— Ghamaraja's Rule: 1617-1620 — Minister, Dalavais 
and officers, 1620-1637 — Administrative and other measures : 
(a) Settlement of conquered tracts ; (b) Organisation of 
elephant-hunting ; (c) Institution of the armoury — Religious 
toleration — Gifts, grants, etc. — Court life : Chamaraja's 
avocations — Religious disputations — Literary activity — 
Progress of Kannada literature — Domestic life — Death, May 
2, 1637 — Chamaraja Wodeyar in history and tradition — 
An estimate of Chamaraja Wodeyar. 

ON JULY 3, 1617, twelve days afterthe death of Raja 
Wodeyar, Chamaraja Wodeyar V succeeded to the 
throne of Mysore. 1 He was the grand- 

and'ideVy?' 68810 " son of R «J a Wodeyar and son of 
Narasaraja by Honnamamba (Honna- 
jamma). 2 Chamaraja Wodeyar was born on April 21, 
1603, and was in his fifteenth year at the time of his 

1. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 44 : PaAnga\a, lahddha eu. 10 ; also Annula, I. 49. 

2. E, C, Mys. Dist Suppl. Vol., Md. 165. The Honncdagere copper-plate 

grant (January 1638J 11. 84 : 
Maiaura Mdjabhupdla sunor Naraaardjatah 
Sanjdtd Honnamdmbdydm Chamardjindrd bhupatih, II 
See also Ibid., U. 26-97 ; and Annals, I. 66. 

6 
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accession. 3 The earliest available lithic records of his 
reign refer to him as " Chamaraja Wodeyar, son of 
Narasaraja Wod.eyar" and "Chamaraja Wodeyar of 
Mayisur (Mysore) ruling in Seringapatam." 4 

The years 1617-1620 marked the period of Chamaraja's 
Political Develop- minority. During this period, 5 arrange- 
ment: ments had been made for his education 
First Phase: 1617- and training in the palace at Seringa- 
" patam while the affairs of the kingdom 
were being actually administered by Bettada-Arasu 
(Chamappa), 6 Dalavai of Mysore since February 1617. 
Chamaraja Wodeyar was a contemporary of Vi'ra-Rama- 
Deva IV (1614-1630 ? 1633) ofVijaya- 

situation 8 ' POlitiCa ' na § ar - Dur i n g the P er i od covered by 
Chamaraja's minority, Vi'ra-Rama- 
Deva had been securely established on the throne at 
Penukonda. The Empire was slowly recovering from 
the disastrous effects of the civil war of 1616-1617. The 
menace of the Muhammadans of Bijapur on the south 
was becoming . more and more pronounced. Disruptive 
tendencies were slowly at work among the feudatories. 
Though there were signs of settled government, there 
was very littie effective central control, particularly over 
the remote parts in the south. The generai political 
situation in the country was eminently suited for the 
steady and systematic expansion of a kingdom like 

8. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 43 : edbhakrit, Vaieakha ba. 6 ; cf. AnnaU%. I. 49 : 
Pardbhava, Ashddha ba. 6 (July 15, 1606). The authority of the earlier 
Ms. is preferred here. Wilks (I. 64), following this Ms., states that 
Chamaraja was " a youth of fifteen " at the time of his aooession in 1617. 

4. E. C, 1 1 1 (1) My. 17(Junel620), 11. 6-7: Narasardja Wodeyara putrardda 

Chamaraja Wodqravaru ; IV (2) Hg. 21 (1624), 1. 3 : Erirangapattana- 
vanuj/uva Mayisura Chcimaraja Wade[yaru]. These two records are 
private grants. 

5. Armais, I. 64-56. 

6. See E. C, 1 1 I (1) Sr. 36 (November 29,1620), 11. 5-6, referring to Chamappa 

as the Daiavai of Chamaraja Wodeyar ( . . . CJidmardjpdeyaravara 
Da\avayi Chamappanavaru). Chamappa of this lithic record is 
identical with Bettada-Arasu, the latter name being only a shortened 
fonn of Beftada-Chamappa or Bettada-Chame Urs. The Mys. Dho. 
Pur. (I. 66) refers to this name in its still shorter form, Beftappa, 
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Mysore. It was but natural that Dalavai Bettada-Arasu 
had first to direct his attention towards this objective. 
As indicated already, Mysore was, as it were, henimed in 
by the dominions of Jagadeva-Raya of Channapatna in 
the north, by the kingdom of Madura (under Muttu- 
Virappa Nayaka I, 1609-c. 1623) in the eouth, and by the 
principalities of local chieftains in the east and the west. 
In 1618 (Kqlayuhti) Jagadeva-Baya despatched 
an embassy to Seringapatam, with pre- 
thenorth^MS 0 " iD sents (consisting of an elephant named 
Bdmalinga and 3,000 varahas), seeking 
Chamaraja Wod^eyar's assistance in connection with the 
acquisition of Chiknayakanahalli. 7 Chamaraja, however, 
desired Bettada-Arasu to send back the presents and 
attempt the acquisition for Mysore of Nagamangala, 
an important dependency of Jagadeva-Raya himself. 
Bettada-Arasu marched on thither, at the head of his 
forces. At a village named Honne-madu, 8 he was obstructed 
by Doddaiya, elder brother of Channaiya of Nagamangala, 
an adherent of Jagadeva-Raya. A scuffle ensued, in 
which Doddaiya was slain. Proceeding further, Bettada- 
Arasu laid siege to Nagamangala. Thereupon Ankuea- 
Raya, 9 brother, and Prime minister, of Jagadeva-Raya, 



7. Mys. Dho. Vam., tt. il-22; Armais, I. 52-58; see also G. Vam., 84; and 

G. Vi., 1 1 , 73-75. Jagadeva-Raya is identical with " Jugdeo Row" and 
" Jugdeo Raj " of Wilks (I. 53-55). His actual narae in its Telugu form 
was Jagadeva-Rayalu. Inscriptions and literary works (like the G. Vam.) 
spell the name in its Kannacja form, Jagadeva-Raya. He was 
colloquially known as Jagade-Raya, by whioh name he is referred to in 
the Mys. Dho. Pvt., Mys. Baj. Gha. and Armais. The Mys. Dho. Vam. 
spells it in both the for m s. 

8. An extant village in the Manflya taluk (see List of Villages, 92). The 

chronicles speak of Honne-madu as situated in the Hirisave region 
(Hassan district), which is not identifiable. The former identification 
seems more probable, since the place commands the passage to Naga- 
mangala. 

9. Jagadeva-Bdyana od-avutfidanddanktiea-Ildya (G. Vam., 84); Anguea- 

Rajam . . . Raya-vajiranemba piridum birudantidiramparilla- 
vewba . . . (G. Fi., 1 1 , 78-74). In the light of the latter passage and 
the context (Ibid., 1 1 , 74-75), the word vajira is to be taken in its'two-fold 
sense, viz., minister and cavalier. Evidently, as the Prime minister of 
Jagadeva-Raya, AnkuSa-Raya seems to have been a reputed cavalier. ■ 

6* 
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put up a stout opposition and raised the siege. Betfada- 
Arasu was obliged to retrace his steps to Seringapatam. 
But, on his way back, he found himself attacked by 
Gopalarajaiya of Kannambad,i, a recalcitrant chieftain. 
Halting at Honne-madu, Bettada-Arasu requisitioned for 
reinforcemenfcs from the capital and, on their arrivai, 
laid siege to Hosakote, 10 a fort belonging to Jagadeva- 
Baya. He gave battle to Ankuea-Raya and Gopalarajaiya, 
and put both of them to rout. Hosakote was taken and 
among the spoils acquired were two elephants (named 
Bhojaraja and Chokkalika) and several insignias. These 
were sent to Seringapatam and Bettada-Arasu was about 
to re-attempt the acquisition of Nagamangala. 

At this juncture, affairs in the south seemed to call for 
Bettada-Arasu's immediate attention. 
thf S oith?l^l6l9 n Ne ™ s reached him that some difference 
had arisen as between the Pajegar 
of Danayakankote (below the ghats) and the chiefs 
of the surrounding places. 11 Western Danayakan- 
kote was, as we have seen, the southern limit of the 
kingdom of Mysore, almost coterminous with the 
dominions of the Nayak of Madura; and it had been 
assigned by Raja Wodeyar to Immadi-Raja Wodeyar 
as a rent-free estate (umbali). Any trouble, therefore, 
arising in the south-east of this limit, would naturally 
have its repercussion on, and threaten the safety of, the 
kingdom of Mysore. It was, therefore, in the fitness of 
things for Mysore to advance further and take possession 
of Danayakankote and other places in its neigbourhood, 
below the ghats. Accordingly, Bettada-Arasu sent 
thither a contingent at the head of Mallarajaiya, a 
relation of his : 12 Danayakankote was besieged. Mean- 

10. An estant village in the Nagamangala taluk (see List of Villages, 101). 
In the poetical language of the C. Vam. (l.o.) and C. Vi. (l.c), this event 
is made to appear as if it took place towards the latter part of Ch&mara ja's 
reign. But, as narrated above, it was oonneoted with the affairs of 1618. 

11. Annals, I. 58, 12, Mys. Dho. Vain,, ff. 22 ; Annals, I. 53.54. 
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time the Pa^egar of the place had sought the assistance 
of the Nayak of Madura (Muttu-Virappa Nayaka I) who, 
through the mediation of his agent, Chikkappa-Setti, 
eventually concluded a trace with Mallarajaiya, fixing 
on the Palegar of Danayakankote-an annual tribute of 
12,000 varahas to Mysore. Whereupon the siege was 
raised ; Chikkappa-Setti went back to Madura ; and 
Mallarajaiya returned to Seringapatam with the stipulated 
amount of tribute. 

Thereafter, Betfada-Arasu, having temporarily relin- 
quished his attempts at the acquisition 

l6l9°-l62o aCqUiSiti ° nS ' of Nagamangala, turned towards the 
other dependencies of Jagadeva-Raya. 
In November 1619, he took possession of Maddur from 
Benne-Honni-Vithanna who had, it is said, formerly 
received it as a rent-free gift from Nanjarajaiya of 
Talakad. 13 This was followed by the acquisition by him 
from the same person of Keregodu, in 1620 (Raudr'i). 14 
These activities resulted in the extension of the sphere 
of influence of Mysore in the direction of Channapatna, 
the seat of Jagadeva-Raya, in the north. 

The power and influence of Beffada-Arasu and his 
Fall of Dalavai adherents in the court of Seringapatam, 
Bettada-Arasu, 1620- during 1617-1620, appear to have been 
not inconsiderable, for, about this time, 
according to the Chikkadevardya-Vamedvali, 15 Bettada- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar and Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar, 
the two surviving younger brothers of Raja Wodeyar 
and elderly members of the Royal House, had been away 
from Seringapatam on a pilgrimage to MeTkote, Tirupati, 
Kanchi, Kumbakonam, erirangam, Rameevaram and 
other sacred places. In April 1620, however, Chamaraja 
attained his majority. This was, it would seem, a serious 

13. Mys. Dho. Pur., 1 1 . 2; Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 28 ; cf. Annals, I. 60-51. 

14. Mys. Dho. Vam., l.o. ; see also and compare Mys. Dho., Pur., I 1 . 1-2; and 
Annals, 1.51. 

16. P. 38. 
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blow to the prominence of Bet,t^da-Arasu, while it proved 
a source of strength to the powerful court party. By 
way of counteracting their seductive influence, Bettada- 
Arasu ordered the removal of the personal servants of 
Chamaraja Wodeyar, including the latter's teacher 
(Ranganatha-Di'kshita) and physician (Bommarasa- 
Pandita), appointing in their places men of his own 
choice : 16 so influential, indeed, was the old court party, 
that the new servants were soon thrown out and 
Chamaraja was, as usual, being attended upon by his 
former attendants. To Bettada-Arasu, this state of 
affairs was the most humiliating, and he resented the 
flouting of his authority. At this turn of affairs, his 
younger brother, Dodda-Chamappa, and the latter's son, 
Chikka-Chamappa, to ensure their own predominance 
and the continuity of office of Bettada-Arasu, conspired 
against Chamaraja's life, anticipating the sure installation 
in his place of Immadi-Raja Wodeyar, the youngest son 
of Raja Wodeyar.. Their deliberations were, however, 
overheard by a chambermaid and promptly communicated 
to Chamaraja. An inquiry was instituted ; Dodda- 
Chamappa and Chikka-Chamappa were found guilty of 
treason and capital punishment was inflicted on both of 
them. Bettada-Arasu, in view of his own safety, was 
about to leave Seringapatam. Early in 1621, however, 
he was sent for, lest he should join the insurgent Palegars 
and foment trouble against Mysore ; his eyes were put 
out and he was kept in confinement for the rest of his 
life. 17 In March 1621,Linganna of Bannur was appointed 
Dajavai of Mysore in succession to Bettada-Arasu, and 
Chamaraja began his independent rule. 18 ' 



16. Annals., I. 64-55; also Mys. Dho. Yam., I.e. 

17. The latest available record referring to Bettada-Arasu (Chamappa) is, as 
already pointed out (vide f.n. 6 supra), dated in November 1620. Since, 
as we shall see, Linganna of Bannur was appointed Dajavai of Chamaraja 
in March 1621, it is possible that Bettada-Arasu was deprived of his 
office between these dates. Probably we would not be far wrong if we 
fix this event early in 1621. 

18. Annate , I. 65 ; see also Mya. Dho. Pur., I. 66 and Mys. Dho. Yarn., Ibid. 
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The first act of Chamaraja Wo4eyar, shortly after the 
Second Phase: fal1 of Dalavai Bettada- Arasu, was to 
1621-1626. inaugurate a series of campaigns with 

Local campaigns, a view to expand the kingdom of 
1621-1626. Mysore in ail _the eight directions 

(digjayangeyyalujjugisi). 19 In October 1621, Dal.avai 
Linganna, under the direction of Chamaraja, marched 
towards the east, taking possession of Talakad from 
Somarajaiya. 20 In May 1623, he took Malavalli after a 
tough siege, 21 putting to rout the army of Jagadeva-Raya 
(which had proceeded to the relief of the place) and 
promising assurance of protection to the inhabitants 
(urugarge kaval-nambugeyanittu) , 22 In December, 
Arikuthara was taken from Baloji Nayaka, son of 
Channaraja Nayaka; 23 and in May, Bukankere and 
Sindhughatta were acquired from Jagadeva-Raya. 24 In 
May 1625, Satyagala — formerly belonging to Nanjaraja of 
Hadinad — was taken; 25 and in July, Heggaddevankote 
was acquired from Channaraja Wodeyar. 26 Early in 
January 1626, Dalavai Linganna laid siege to Channa- 
patna and, in the struggle which followed, was slain by 
Channaiya of Nagamangala. 27 



19. C. Vam., 33-34 ; C. VL, 1 1 , 64-82. In the poetical lauguage of these works, 
the campaigns are mixed up and made to appear as having taken place 
in regular succession within a short space of time during the life-period 
of Chamaraja Wodeyar. But they actually took place at considerable 
intervals during different years of his reign. The gleanings from, and 
references to, these texts are, accordingly, to be understood in their 
chronological setting, with reference to the more specific authority of the 
chronicles compared with one another. See also and compare Wilks's 
List of Oonquests of Chamaraja (I. 55-66), which is based primarily on 
the Mys. Dho. Pur. Devachandra (Raj. Kath., XIII 468-469), in the 
main, olosely follows the G. Yam., in detailing Chamaraja's conquests, 

20. Mys. Dho. Put, II. 3; cf. Mys, Dho. Vam., l.e; C. Vam., 33; C. VL, 
II, 64-66. 

21. Annals, 1.61; also Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 24. 

22. C. Vam., 33; C. VL, II, 65. 

23. Mys. Dho, Ptir., l.o. ; Annate, I.e. 

24. Ibid., 1 1 . 8-4 ; Annals, l.o. 25. Ibid., 1 1 . 4. 

26. Ibid,, ; see also and compare Wilks, I. 54-55. 

27. Annals I. 57; also compare Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 24. 
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On the fall of Lingapna, Basavalinganna was appointed 

TMrd Phase: 1626- to the office of Dalavai. 28 In March 
580. 1626, proceeding in the south, Basava- 

Local campaigns, linganna took Honganur and Amma- 
326. chavadj which formerly belonged to 

ianjaraja of Hadinad. 29 In July, turning westwards, he 
cquired Hadya froni Nanjuncja-Arasu of Piriyapatna 
Piriyapattana\ and Katte : Malalavadi from Prabhu- 
ihannaraja Wodeyar. 30 Marching towards Piriyapatna, 
Le next broke up, it is said, a combination of Channaraja 
Vodeyar and Gopalarajaiya, chiefs of Katte-Malalavadi 
nd Kannambadi, sending the former a captive to 
leringapatam. 31 Then he laid siege to Piriyapatna 
rhich was defended by Bommarasaiya (a minister of 
Tarijunda-Arasu) 32 assisted by Singala-Baya of Ikkeri 
Keladi). 83 Basavalinganna requisitioned for fresh re- 
nforcements from Seringapatam under Niyogi Bomma- 
asaiya ; and with these pressed on the siege, putting his 
apponents to rout, cutting off the nose of Singala-Kaya 
and capturing an elephant (named Bolamalla) among the 
poils. Bommarasaiya of Piriyapatna was ultimately 
obliged to sue for peace with the Niyogi of Mysore, 
tgreeing to send annually to Seringapatam an elephant 
tnd a cash contribution of 3,000 varaha$." Dalavai 
iasavalinganna followed up this victory by the acquisition 
of Hanasoge and Saligrama (dependencies of Piriya- 
patna) ; 35 and returned to Seringapatam where, it is 
laid, 38 he made Channaraja Wodeyar (of Katte-Malalavadi) 

8. Ibid ; see also Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 66. 

0. Mys. Dho. Par., 1 1 . 5; Annalafl. 61. 

0. Ibid., 1 1 . 6-6; Ibid., Le. 81. Annate, I. 67. 

12 Ibid ; also see and compare Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 36. 

S. See C. Vam., 88; C. Vi„ II, 68; also Mys. Dho. Vam., fif. 26. 
[Aooording to the Keladi-Nripa-Vijayam (o. 1800), Kcjadi was the 
capital of the Ruling Chiefs (Ndyaks) of Ikkeri, between 1600-1612; 
Ikkeri, between 1512-1688 ; and Bednur (BidarurorVenupura), between 
1689-1768. See also Ch. VIII of this work. To avoid confusion, the 
kingdom is referred to throughout by the generai name, Ikkeri.] 

14 Armais, Le. Mys, Dho. Vam., ff. 25-26; O Vam., Le. ; O. VL, I I , 68-69. 

15, Annate, Le. ' 86. Ibid, L 58. 
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confess his fault and obtained for him the king's pardon. 
In July 1626, Tagadur and Kottagala were acquired from 
Prabhudeva and Lingarajaiya, respectively; 31 and in 
December, Jadale was taken from Channarajaiya of 
Heggacldevankote. 38 

In or about 1627, Basavalinganna proceeded against 
Ghatta-Mudaliar (Ghatta-Madandri), a 
pa^gns h l627-l63o am " recalcitrant chieftain in the south-east 
(dgneyadol) of Mysore, below the ghats. 
Ghatta-Mudaliar was forced to submit and sue for peace 
with the Dalavai, tendering 3,000 varahas with an 
elephant (named Chengodeya) and an ivory palankeen. 39 
Following closely on Basavalinganna's return, Ghatta- 
Mudaliar, it is said, 40 again proved troublesome to Mysore. 
About the end of 1627, Basavalinganna was sent against 
him a second time. Ghatta-Mudaliar was thoroughly 
humbled and an annual tribute of 3,000 varahas settled 
on him. During the next three years the Dalavai stayed 
in Seringapatam and died in February 1630, just at a 
time when he was about to re-attempt the acquisition of 
Nagamangala. 41 

In March 1630, Vikrama-Eaya, a brother of Bettada- 

Fourth Phase- Arasu, was appointed Dalavai in succes- 
1630-1687. sion to Basavalinganna. 42 Between 

Relations with April and October (1630), the attention 
Ikkeri, down to 1630. of Chamara j a Wo d ey ar and Dalavai 

Vikrama-Baya seems to have been directed towards 
Ikkeri, in the north-west of the kingdom of Mysore. 
We have seen how Singala-Baya of Ikkeri assisted the 
chief of Piriyapatna (Nanjunda-Arasu) during the siege 
of that place by Dal.avai Basavalinganna in July 1626 and 



37. Mya. Dho. Pur., 1 1 . 6 ; Annota, I. 51. 38. Ibid., 1 1 . 7 ; Ibid. 

39. Mya. Dho. Vom.,ti. 24; Annula, I. 69; C. Vom., 33. Ghatta-Mudaliar is 
colloquially spelt as Qhafti-Modaliar, in the Ohronicles. 

40. Annala, Le. 41. Ibid., of. Mya. Dho. Vmn., ff. 26. 

42. Ibid ; Ibid; see alao Mya. Dho. Piir., I. 66. Dajavai Vikrama-Raya is 
found referred to in a lithic record of c. 1630 [E. G. 1 1 1 (1) Md. 4]. 
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how he (Singala-Baya) sustained defeat and discomfiture 
at the hands of the latter. Singqla-Eaya appears to 
have been a generai of Hiriya-Venkatappa Nayaka I of 
Ikkei'i (1582-1629), whose object in proceeding thither 
was, ostensibly, the extension of the sphere of his 
influence in the direction of the kingdoms of the 
Changalvas and Mysore. In any case, the chastisement 
of Singala-Baya by Mysore, in 1626, seems to have formed 
the starting-point of hostility between her and Ikkeri. 
Already about the close of the. reign of Hiriya-Venkatappa 
Nayaka, a civil war had broken out between the two 
sons of Hiriya-Hanumappa Nayaka of Tari'kere on the 
question of partition of the latter's estate, and Mysore, 
along with the chiefs of Belfir, Chintanakal, Si'ra (S'irya) 
and other places, had, it is said, 43 espoused the cause of 
the younger son of Hiriya-Hanumappa Nayaka against 
the elder who was backed up by Venkatappa Nayaka 
himself. The civil war, however, terminated in favour of 
the elder brother and ail the adherents of the younger 
retired when Venkatappa Nayaka appeared in person at 
the head of his army. 

The hostility of Mysore towards Ikkeri, however, 
continued unabated during the reign of 
tinuedS. 8 C0N " Vlrabhadra Nayaka (1629-1645), suc- 
cessor of Hiriya-Venkatappa Nayaka I, 
against whom there was a generai combination of the 
chiefs of the south, Mysore not excepted. A Jesuit letter 
from Canara, 44 dated in 1630, speaks of " the kings who 
are at war with this king in the upper ghats and also 
send help to the people of the lower ghats," and says, 
" The king of Bamguel has rebelled against the said king 
Virabadar Naique, and the king of Palpare and the king 



43. Ke. N. K. V. 83-84. 

44. Cited in Rev. H. Heras's article, The Expansion Wars of Venkafappa 
Nayaka of Ikkeri, in the Proceedings of the Indian Historical flecorde 
Commission, Vol. XI, p. 112. 
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of Mayzur 46 (Mysore) are lending him aid. The follow- 
ing have also rebelled against the said king : the queen 
of Olala and the queen of Carnate ... so that, 
from the Canhoroto to Batecalla everything is in revolt 
and the king Virabhadar Naique is no longer master 
of anything below the ghats and is in such straits that he 
will no more be able to recover his losses , " 

Evidently by about the close of 1630, it would appear, 
the crushing of Ikkeri had become a serious problem to 
Mysore. 

Almost simultaneously, the conquest of the possessions 
of Jagadeva-Eaya continued to engage 

Renewed aggres- 

sions in the north the attention of Chamaraja Wodeyar. 
1630-1631 north ' west ' In October 1630, he directed the siege 
of Channapatna. 46 The place was taken 
by Dalavai Vikrama-Raya after a strenuous fight, and this 
was followed by the annexation of Kankanhalli (Kani- 
karanahalli) and the siege and acquisition of Nagamangala 
(in December). 47 In March 1631, Bellur, another 
dependency of Jagadeva-Raya — then in the possession of 
Parania-ravuta Guruvanna, a generai of the chief of 
Chiknayakanahalli — was taken after a hard fight, in 
which Guruvanna was slain and his army put to rout. 48 
This victory was followed by a truce concluded with 
Mysore by the chief of ChiknayakanahalH, who, in 
token of his submission, sent to Chamaraja presents 



45. Cf. Kev. H. Heras {Ibid, p. 122) who writes : •* This seems to be the 
Raja of Mysore. Probably Venkatappa had encroaohed upon the Mysore 
territory, though no record of this fact is hitherto known." But, as we 
have seen above, there were relations between Mysore and Ikkeri as 
early as July 1626. 

46. Mys. Dho. Pur., 1 1 . 7; Annate, I. 61 ; also C. Vam., 34. 

47. Ibid., II. 7-8; Mya. Dho. Vain., ff. 25-26 ; Annals, 1.51,69; aee also 
C. Vam., I.e. ; and C. VI, II, 77. 

48. Ibid., 1 1 . 8; Mya. Dho. Vam., ff. 26; C. Vam., I.e. ; C. VI, II, 78-82, 
Guruvanna was evidently a distinguished cavalier. All the authorities 
invariably mention him by his title (Parama- ravuta). Only the Mys. 
Dho. Vam. refers to both his titte and actual name. Wilks (I. 56) spells 
the name as " Peram Ra wata." 
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consisting of robes and jewels and an elephant (named 
Kamalinga) , 

Between 1631-1634, Chamaraja Wodeyar appears to 
have been engaged in a series of 
1681-°1684 aggressions ' aggressions in the north-west of Mysore. 

About the close of 1631, marching 
against the chief of Hole-Narasipur (Lakshmappa 
Nayaka), he inflicted a crushing defeat on him, accepting 
from him presents of gold and jewels and an elephant 
(named Kanaka- Vasanta) - 50 Proceeding further, Chama- 
raja directed his campaign against the chief of Belur 
(Venkatappa or Venkatadri ? Nayaka), who had incurred 
his ill-will by his encroachments on the boundaries of 
Mysore. Chamaraja successively defeated the army of 
Belur in three pitched battles at Cholenahalli (Choleyana- 
pallij, Anekere and Yeleyur, 61 amidst great loss, putting 
to rout Bhaira Nayaka, S'ala Nayaka and Pilvala- 
Hanumappa Nayaka who had espoused the chief s cause. 
In February 1634, Chamaraja laid siege to and took 
possession of Kolatur — otherwise known as Channaraya- 
patna — from Venkatappa Nayaka of Belur. 52 The place, 
it is said, 63 had been formerly annexed from one Puttagiri- 
Hebbaruva by Lakshmappa Nayaka of Hole-Narasipur, 
who had given it away as a rent-free village (umbali) to 
his son, Channa-raya. Channa-raya having built a fort 
there, the place became known as Channarayapatna which 
had been later acquired by Venkatappa Nayaka. The 
acquisition of Channarayapatna by Chamaraja, in 1634, 



49. C. Vam. I.e. 

50. Ibid., C. V\., 1 1 , 70-71; also Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 26; Mys, Raj. 
Cha., 21; also see and compare Raj. Kath., XII. 468. The acquisition of 
Nigamangala io 1630 seems to bave opened the way to the further 
advance of Mysore in the north-west. Hence these activities between 
1681-1684. 

51. Extant villages in the Channarayapatna taluk (see List of Vfa 
loges, 126). 

62. Mys. Dho. Pur., 1 1 . 9-10; Mys. Dho. Vam., l.o.; Annals, I. 51-52: also 

C. Vam., I.e. ; C. Vi, 11,71. 
58, Mys. Dho. Pur. and Annals, I.e. 
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marked the culminating point of his advance in the 
north-west of Mysore. 54 

During the early years of his reign we find Chamaraja 
Relations with Wodeyar openly acknowledging the 
Vijayanagar, down suzerainty of Vi'ra-Eama Deva IV of 
t0 163S ' Vijayanagar. 56 Literary works and 

inscriptions for the period c. 1625-1634 seem to point to 
Chamaraja as an almost independent local ruler, probably 
in keeping with the series of his conquests. 56 The last 
years of Chamaraja's reign synchronised with the early 
part of the reign of Venkata II of Vijayanagar (1633 ?- 
1642), of whom he appears to have been a loyal feudatory. 
Indeed, Mysore, under Chamaraja Wodeyar, figured 
prominently among the local powers represented at the 
court of Venkata (at Penukonda), on the occasion of his 
installation on January 13, 1635 (Bhava, Mdgha eu. 5), 67 

54. Satyanatha Aiyar, on the authority of a Mackenzie Manuscript, refers to 
an invasion of Madura by Mysore under Harasura (Karachuri?) Nandi- 
Raja, and a couuter-invasion of Mysore by Madura before 1638, during 
the early years of the reign of Tirumala Nayaka of Madura (c. 1623-1669) 
and the latter part of the reign of Chamaraja Wodeyar (Nayaks of 
Madura, pp. 119-120). There is no evidence in support of this position, 
since Chamaraja during 1630-1634 was, as we have seen above, engaged 
in a series of local conquests in the north and north-west of Mysore ; nor 
had he a generai by name Harasura (or Karachuri ?) Nandi-Raja. On the 
contrary, a further examination of the manuscript itself (Taylor, Or. 
Hist. Mss., 1 1 . 169) would go to show that the events, referred to, took 
place " when Deva-Rayer-Udiyar was reigningin Mysore." The " Deva- 
Rayer-Udiyar " mentioned is, of course, identical with Devaraja Wodeyar 
of Mysore (1669-1673). It seems, therefore, open to question whether these 
events could not have happened during that reign. Vide f.n. 60 to 
Ch. X, for a further notice of this reference. 

65. See E. C, 1 1 1 (1) My. 17 (1620) ; Sr. 36 (1620) ; and Md. 17 (1628) ; Mys. 
Dwt. Suppl. Vol., Md. 17 (revised) and 156 (1623). 

56. Vide referenoes cited in the section on Chdmardja's titles. 

57. Vide Venkafcaiya's Immadi-Tamma-Rdya-Kempa-Raya-Padagalu (1635) 
a P. L., Ms. (No. 18-8-1) in the Mad. Or. Lib., Chs. I - 1 1 , ff. 1-41. 
Aocording to this contemporary Kannada poem, Immadi-Kempe-Gauga 
of Maga$i (1669-1668) was the right-hand man of Venkata II {mandalapati 
Venkatd-Rdyara bhujadanda) whom he seourely established on the 
throne of Vijayanagar (narapatiya simhusanava nilisi ; sthiradi Rayara 
simhasanava nilisi) by subjugating the recalcitrant chiefs of Dodballapur, 
Kandikere, Slrya, Hantfe, Bijjavara, Kolala, Dhuligote, Kundurupe and 
other places in the Karnatak, and exacting tribute from them 
(kappagala terisi). Among tbe loyalists, said to have been assembled by 
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offering him presents which consisted of a rutting 
elephant (named Animuttu), jewels (including a necklace 
set with precious stones) and robes. 58 Again, we also 
find Chamaraja Wodeyar referring to the overlordship of 
Venkata, in the Mdkuballi copper-plate grant dated 
Pebruary 21, 1635 (Bhdva, Phdlguna eu. 15) , 59 

The political position of Chamaraja Wodeyar as the 

ruler of Mysore is, perhaps, best 
titks amartja * S R ° yal evidenced by the extant literary works 

and inscriptions of his reign referring 
to him as having been adorned by the following, among 
other, titles and insignias i 60 Birud-antembara-ganda 
(champion over those who say they have such and such 
titles), Srimad-rdjddhiraja-rdja-parameevara (emperor of 
kings), Apratima-vira (unparalleled hero), Kathdriya- 
sdlya (a daggered hawk to' his enemies), Vairi-gaja- 
ganda-bherunda, (a double-headed eagle to the elephants, 
hostile kings), Gaja-bentekdra (hunter of elephants), 

Inimacli-Kempc-Gauda on the occasion of Venkata's installation (at 
Penukonda) in January 1635, were the rulers of Kereyur, Hosakote, 
Devanahalli, Chikballapur, Masti, Bagalur and Mysore. For his merito- 
rious services in the cause of the Empire, Immadi-Kempe-Gauda is said 
to have been duly honoured by Venkata with robes and jewels (such as 
pendants, medallions, etc.) and two rutting elephants named Nila- 
kantha and Somalinga ( 1 1 , ff . 23-41, vv. 14-39). The earlier part of the 
poem throws a good deal of light on the generai political conditions in the 
Karnatak dnring the years which followed the death of Vi'ra-Rama- 
Deva IV of Vijayanagar (1614-1680? 1633) ( I , ff . 1-16; 1 1 , ff. 16-23). The 
value of the work for the history of the times of Immadi-Kempe-Gauda 
of Magadi, is not inconsiderable. The poet Venkataiya refers to himself 
as the son of Poramava-Timmappaiya and dedicates the work to 
Chikka-Kuppakka (a consort of Immadi-Kempe-Gauda), on July 22, 
1685 (Yuva, Sravana ba. 3) (II, ff. 41). He not infrequently eulogises 
Immadi-Kempe-Gaufla, of whom he was evidently a protege. Cf. Kar. 
Ka. Cha. (III. 298) which mentions this poem as an anonymous work, 
fixing it in c. 1650. 

58. Ibid., 1 1 , fi. 28, v. 22; . . . Maisfiravara karasi Bdyarige santosha- 
dinddnimuttenipa madagajava kantimattada urutara kanthamale sara 
muntada bhushandmbarava kodisi. 

59. M.A. B., 1924, pp. 22-28, No. 6. 

60. Vide colophous to Asvasatra, Chamarajokti-Vilasa and Brahmottara- 
Khanda; also see E. C, II SB. 250 and 362 (1684); M. A. if., 1924, 
Le. (1685). For details about the literary works, see under Literary 
activity. 
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Sakha (conch); Chakra (discus), Makara (crocodile), 
Matsya (fish), Sarabha (unicorn), Salva (hawk), Ganda- 
bherunda (double-headed eagle), Dharqrii-Varaha (boar), 
Hanuma (monkey), Garuda (eagle), Ankus'a (hook), 
Kuthara (axe) and Simha (lion). These titles and 
insignias were, as indicated above, significant from the 
local point of view. Among the titles, Birud-antembara- 
ganda was, as we have seen, the distinctive appellation 
of the rulers of Mysore from the time of Hiriya- 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar 1 1 I (1513-1553). Others, 
like Mahd-rdjddhirdja-rdja-parameevara, Apratima-v'ira, 
Ganda-bherunda, Gaia-bentekdra and Dharam-Vardha, 
were distinct borrowals, mostly from Vijayanagar, and 
seem to convey ideas of universal conquest and 
imperialism. Most of the insignias had been, as already 
referred to, acquired by Raja Wodeyar during different 
years of his reign (1578-1617). 

By 1637, the last year of Chamaraja's reign, the 
political position of the kingdom of 

of Mysore 1 1637^°" M y sore was as follows : On the north, 
it had been extended as far as Channa- 
patna and Nagamangala ; in the west and no;rth-west, up 
to Piriyapatna and Channarayapatna ; and in the east and 
south-east, as far as Malavalli and Danayakankote. 
Indeed the Chikkadevardya-Vaniedvali t does seem 
correctly to echo this position when it depicts that, 
towards the close of his reign, Chamaraja had finished 
his campaigns in ail the directions, extended his favour 
to the rulers of Ikkeri, Banavar, Basavapatpa and other 
places — who had latterly acted in a friendly fashion 
towards him — and brought the entire Kannada country 
under his control (Kannada-nddellamam basakke tandu). 61 
The reference to the friendly disposition of Ikkeri 
(mitrabhdvadol pattidirkeri . . ), in particular, 

towards Mysore, is further significant. We have seen 
how there prev ailed hostile relations between the two 

61. P. 34, 
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kingdoms during 1626-1630 and how during 1630-1634 
Chamaraja had extended his kingdom as far as parts of 
Bangalore and Hassan districts by the acquisition of 
places belonging to Jagadeva-Baya and the chiefs of 
Chiknayakanahalli, Beliir and Hole-Narasipur. During 
1634-1637, VTrabhadra Nayaka of Ikkeri, in view, 
apparently, of this stronger political position of Mysore, 
had probably found it expedient to move on friendly 
terms with Chamaraja Wodeyar. 

Although the earliest available record of the reign of 

Chamaraja Wodeyar is dated in June 
i6r7 h i62a ajasRule; !620, 62 the administration of Mysore, 

during the period of his minority 
(1617-1620), was actually in the hands of his first 
Dalavai, Bettada-Arasu. To the latter, indeed, as we 
have seen, belongs the credit of maintaining the political 
integrity of the kingdom of Mysore and making a definite 
beginning in the policy of expansion in the north and the 
south. Bettada-Arasu appears to have continued in 
office for more than six months after Chamaraja attained 
bis majority (in May 1620), as is borne out by a lithic 
record dated November 29, 1620, in which he makes 
a grant of the village of Anevala for God Mahabaleevara 
of the " Mysore hill " (Chamundi Hills), on the occasion 
of a lunar eclipse, for the merit of Chamaraja Wodeyar. 63 
On the fall of Bettada-Arasu early in 1621, Chamaraja 
Wodeyar was securely established in his personal rule. 
The rule of Chamaraja Wodeyar during 1620-1637 

.... _ . „. thoroughly bore the impress of his 

Minister, Dajavais n " r 

and officers, 1620- personality, The Honnalagere copper- 
1637- plate grant (1623) 64 speaks of him as 

having been ruling Mysore seated on the famous throne 

62. Vide f ,n. 4 supra. 

63. E. C, III (1) Sr. 36, 11. 7-9: . . . Sriman-mahadeva-devottama 
Maisura-beffada Sri-Mahabalesvara-devarige . . . Vide also f.n. 6 
and 16 supra. 

64. Ibid., Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol., Md. 156, 1. 6: Srirangapattana-khyata- 
Bhoja-simhasanddhipah. 
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of Bhoja in Seringapatam, and mentions 65 also a minister 
of his, Rama[nu?]jaiya-Virupakshaiya-G6vindaiya, son 
of Appaji-Pandita and grandson of Hiriyanna-Pandita (of 
Akajapura), of Kasyapa-gotra, Aevalayana-sutra and Bik- 
eakha. Other records of Chamaraja Wodeyar point to 
his sovereignty of both Mysore and Seringapatam. 66 In 
his conquests, Chamaraja Wod.eyar was, as we have seen, 
considerably helped by Linganna of Bannur (March 
1621-January 1626), Basavalinganna (January 1626- 
February 1630) and Vikrama-Kaya (March 1630-1637) — 
Dalavais in succession to Bettada-Arasu. 67 In the actual 
administration of the local parts, Chamaraja Wodeyar, it 
would seem, was assisted by agents (kdrya-karta). Thus, 
we note, Basavalinganna, son of Kempa Wodeyar, 
administered the affairs of Chamaraja at Talakad, 68 while 
Rajaiya was looking after the same in the Yedatore 

- ■ 69 

region. 

Chamaraja Wod.eyar is credited with having carefully 

brought in his acquisitions under the 
Administrative and . . . 

other measures : respective hobhs of the administrative 

(a) Settlement of units iga^i) and maintained intact the 
conquered tracts. regulations of i'taja Wodeyar. 70 He is 

(b) Organisation of also, in 1626, reputed to have made 
elephant-hunting. elaborate arrangements with Channa- 

(c) Institution of raja Wodeyar, chief of Katte-Malalayadi, 
the armoury. J ■ J ■« ■ J • 

for the catching, and purchase, of 

65. Ibid, 11. 13-16,72 (Gdvindayydkhya-mantrine) ; also Ibid., Md. 17 (revised) 
(January 1623), U. 6-9, etc. Cf. WUks in Appendix III. 

66. See E.O., II SB. 260 and 352(1634) : Maisuru-Patfanadhlevara; Maisuru- 
Pattcvna-puravarddhttvara. The reference here is to Mysore and 
Seringapatam, Patfanp being a shortened form of Orirangapattaqa. 
The expressions are in keeping with the local position of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar at the height of his power after a series of conquests. See also 
sections on Chamaraja 'a relations with Vijayanagar and his titles. 

67. For a critioal notice of Wilka's position regarding the early Dalavais of 
Mysore, etc., vide Appendix III. 

68. See E.C., III(1)TN. 13 (1683). Basavalinganna of this lithic record 
appears to have been distinct from Dajavai Basavalingaqqa who died in 
February 1680 (Annals, I. 69). 

69. Ibid., IV (2) Yd. 15 (1633). 70. Annals, I. 61; See also Wilks, I. 55. 

7 
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elephants required for his army ; 71 and, in or about 1635, 
so have erected in Mysore an armoury (alagina-chavadi ; 
alaguvane), a substantial structure of three floors 
imuneleya jagali), for the preservation of various kinds 
of weapons (taken from the Palegars) and for the 
manufacture of new patterns. 72 

Chamaraja Wodeyar was, we note, 73 an ardent 
Vaishnava, adoring his family God 
tion eUgiOUS t0lera " Lakshmikanta 0 f Mysore and devoutly 
serving Trinayaneevara (of Mysore), 
Goddess Chamundeevari of the Mahabalachala hill and 
Visbnviea. Toleration was the cardinal feature of his 
religion, eaivism and Vaishnavism seemed to claim his 
equal share of attention, while he was solicitous towards 
Jainism also. 74 Of the Jains, in particular, we find he 

71. laid, I. 58-59; see also Mijs. Dho. Vam., ft. 27-28. The catohing of 
elephants by ensnaring them into large-sized pits (kappu), seems to 
have been a very ancient practice in the southern and western parts of 
the present district of Mysore. The price of elephants thus captured — 
and subsequently trained — was, it is interesting to note, regulated by 
Chamaraja Wodeyar as under : For an elephant with tusks measuring 
one full cubit (mola), 100 var alias; one span (ginu), 40 varahas ; three- 
fourths of a span (chofu-kombu), 30 varahas; for one, with tusks just 
sprouting up (mugu{u-kombu), 25 varahas; for a female elephant 
measuring 5 cubits in length, 60 varahas; 4 cubits, 40 varahas and 
3 oubits, 30 varahas ; for a youngling (mari), 15 varahas (See Annals, l.c). 
Evidently the title Gaja-bentekdra (hunter of elephants), ascribed to 
Ohamaraja Wodeyar in the colophon to the Ghdmardjokti-VUdsa already 
referred to (vide section on Chdmardja's titles and f.n. 60 supra), seems 
very significant. 

72. Annals, I. 61; Mys. Raj. Cha., 21-22; Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 26-27; 
also G. Vam., 33-34 and G. VL, 1 1 , 71-72, depioting the armoury as an 
index of Chamaraja's prowess and military glory. 

73. Vide colophon to the Chamarajokti-Vilasa : Eri-Lakshmikdnta-pddd- 
ravinda-dvandva nishyandd*mana*makaranda~b'mdU'Sanddhdsvddana- 
nirmalikrtdntahkarana t Trinayaneevara sadbhaktiyukta Mahdbald- 
chaldvdsa Erl-Chdmundikdmbd sadbhakti manditardda Eri'Chdmardja- 
Odeyaravaru; also see E. G., Mys. Dis t. Suppl. Vol., MA. 155 (1623), 
11. 2-3 : . . . Vishnvlea pujah satata eubha samdjae'OJidniardjendra- 
bhdjah ; vide also C. Vam. (88-34) and G. Vi. (II, 64-82), depicting 
Chamaraja against an essentially Vaishnava background. 

74. Vide references infra. Among the seoondary sources, the Aimais 
(I. 56*57, 61-62) and the Mys. Raj. Cha. (22) speak of the services of 
Chamaraja Wodeyar and his Dalavais (Linganna of Bannur and Vikrama- 
Raya), in the eaiva and Vaishnava temples ai T.-Narasipur, Qargeevari, 
Nanjangud, Seringapatam and Melkofe. The Annals (1.60), in particular, 
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was a good friend, being referred to by them as Shad- 
darecma-dharnta-sthdpandchdrya (lit. establisher of the 
dharma of the six dareanas or schools of philosophy) 
and Shad-dharma-Chakreevara (lit. emperor promoting 
six kinds of dharma or religion). An interesting, account 
is preserved 76 of how once, about the middle of 1631, 
Chamaraja Wodeyar, while on a tour in the State, paid a 
visit to eravana-Belagola, and how, on being grieved to 
learn that the Jain guru of the place — Charukirti-Pandita- 
Yogindra of the Dakshinacharya family — had left it for 
Bhallataki-pura in' consequence of obstacles (to the 
worship of Jina) caused during the regime of Jagadeva- 
Baya, he (Chamaraja Wodeyar) at once arrangea for the 
recall of the guru from the latter place, and later accorded 
him a fitting reception in Seringapatam, allowing him 
every facility for the exercise of his religious avocations 
in the Pontificate at eravana-Belagola. 

Among the extant records of Chamaraja Wodeyar's 
, ■ reign, the Honnalagere copper-plate 
Gifts, grants, etc. grant, dated January 31, 1623, 77 
registers the gift by him of three 
villages to his minister, Govindaiya, on the occasion of 

refers to a grant of the Aghajaya (Ohdmardja-samudra) agrahdra of 32 
houses (in the Bachahalli-hobli of the Nagamangala-sthala), said to have 
been made by Chamaraja Wodeyar to the three sects of Brahmans 
(Smarthas, Madhvas and Sri-Vaishnavas), in October 1681, on the occa- 
sion of a lunar eclipse. Devachandra (Ray. Kath., XII. 469) writes of 
Chamaraja Wodeyar as having granted lands rent-free (umbali), to five 
Jain Pandits. See also sections on Court Life and Literary Activity. 

75. See E.C., II SB. 250 and 852 (1684). 

76. In the Munivamiabhyudaya (c. 1700) of Chidananda (noticed in detail in 
Ch. X I V ) , 1 1 , 90-65. This work ( 1 1 , 20) speaks of Chamaraja's visit to 
Sravana-Belagoja, just at a time when he had finis h ed most of his 
campaigns against the surrounding chiefs. The Annals ( 1 . 60) refers to 
this visit as having taken place at the instanoe of Bommarasaiya, Niyogi 
of Chamaraja Wodeyar ; and seems to place it shortly after Chamaraja's 
acquisition of Nagamangala and Bellur (1680-1681). Since Bellur was, as 
we have seen, taken by Chamaraja Wodeyar in March 1681 and since, 
according to the Annals (l.c), Chamaraja was in Seringapatam by 
October 1681, he appears to have visited eravana-Belagoja about the 
middle of that year (April- June). 

77. E. C, Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol., Md. 156 (M. A. R., 1908, p. 28, para 76) : 
e. 1544, Dundubhi, Magna su. 10. The grant bears the king"s signature 
as, ' Sri-Chamaraju' (see 1,70). 

7* 
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ardhodaya, for the merit of bis parents. A lithic record 
(of the same date) 78 refers to a rent-free grant -by Chama- 
raja to the same donee, of additional villages situated in 
the Maddur-sthala of the Kelale-nadu in the Seriijgapatara 
country. The Dfilavdi+Agrahdram plates I, dated 
March 6, 1623, 19 record the formation of an agrahdra 
named Chdmardja-samudra (consisting of the villages of 
Aladur and Navilur in the Tayur-nadu of Mugur-sthala) 
and the grant of the same — divided into 41 shares,40 being 
distributed among Brahmans and one set apart for God 
Gunja-Nrsimha — by Chamaraja Wodeyar, for the attain- 
ment of perpetuai bliss by his father, Narasaraja Wodeyar. 
A lithic record of c. I630 80 refers to a grant in perpetuity 
to Ane-linga in the Narasimhasvami temple at Maddur, 
by Vikrama-Raya, Dalavai of Chamaraja Wodeyar. 
An inscription from the Mackenzie Collection, dated 
February 21, 1632, 81 speaks of Chamaraja Wodeyar as 
having restored the channels of the Cauvery in the 
neighbourhood of Seringapatam and of his having got 
constructed abridge across the river (up to the junction 
of. its branches), naming the area brought into cultivation 
thereunder as Hosa-bayalu (lit. new plain land). 
Another lithic record, dated May 22, 1633, 82 refers to 
the grant of the village of eantapura, to the eivabhakta 
Basavalingadeva, by Rajaiya, an agent of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar. Yet another, dated June 20, 1633, 83 records 
the setting up of the image of Panchalinga to the west 
of God Vaidyeavara of Gajaranya-kshetra and the grant 
of lands at Talakad and Purigali to provide for the 

78. Ibid., Md. 17 (revised): Ibid. See also and compares. C, 1 1 1 (1) Md. 17 
(original impression). 

79. E. C, II I (1) TN. 62 :rf.l544, DundubU, Phdlguna eu. 15. 

80. Ibid., Md. 4. 

81. Ms. No. 18-16-20, p. 80 : e. 1658, Prajotpatti, Phalguna eu. 11. 

82. E.C., IV (2) Yd. 16: .s. 1740, erlmukha, Vaiedkha ba. 10. The Eaha 
date, mentioned in this record, does not tally with the cyclic year 
arimukha which corresponds to 1688 ; it is apparently a scribal error for 
s. 1665: 

83. Ibid., 1 1 1 (1) TN. 13; a. 1555, arimukha, Jyestha ba. 10, Thursday, 
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offerings of the God — by Basavalinganpa, anothter agent 
of Chamaraja. Two records (lithic and copper-plate), 
dated June 28, 1634, 8e speak of Chamaraja Wo4eyar as 
having instituted an inquiry into the management of the 
endowments at eravana-Belagola and of his having 
caused grants to be made in the presence of God Gomma- 
tes'vara and Guru Charukirti-Pancjita-Deva, releasing the 
temple lands (of Sravana-Belagola) from nineteen 
mortgagees by discharging the long-standing mortgage 
debts and conferring on the Sthdnikas perpetuai use of 
the property for carrying on the worship of the God. 
The Mdkuballi w copper-plate grant, dated February 21; 
16 35, 85 records the gift by Chamaraja — free of ail ' taxes, 
on the occasion of a lunar eclipse — of the village of 
Makuballi surnamed Chdnta-sdgara (or Chdma-samudra), 
to Baniachandra-Yajva, for the merit of his (Chama- 
raja's) parents. 1 

The court of Chamaraja Wodeyar was noted for its 
magnificence and was fully expressive 
Court life: of the tastgs and cu l ture 0 f tne times.' 

tions imara '' a ' S aV ° Ca ' Chamaraja appears himself to have 
been an accomplished person, being 
referred to 86 as an expert in the arts (chausasti-kala- 
pravinq). He is depicted 87 to have been systematically 
devoting himself to the practice of elephant-riding and 
horse-riding (dne-kuduregalaneri vaiyaMya vildsa), 
athletics (gartt^!,i-geytada-kai?ne), marksmanship (bilgane- 
gondu guriyisuva kaueala) and music — particularly the 
lute (vine-daledti banna-vddtcgalam bdjipdje) ; to the 
appreciation of literature — including poetry, drama and 
rhetoric (kdvya-ndtakdiankdra-sara—sarvasva-rasdsvd- 
dana) ; and the listening to the sacred lore (Purane- 
tihdsddi-puiiya-kathd-eravandnurdga). 

84. Ibid., II SB. 250 and 362: s. 1666, Bhdva, Ashadha su. 13, Saturday. 

85. M. A. R., 1924, pp. 22-28, No. 6: i. 1665 expired, Bhava, Ptolguna 
eu. 15. This record also bears the king's signature as,Sri-QhdmardjaS 

86. Vide colophon to the Chamarajokti-Vilasa. 

87. C. tarn., 84. 
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His court formed also the meeting -ground for 
Brahmanical, Viraeaiva and' Jaina 
t . Religious dispute* religionS5 between whose adherents 

there were frequent disputations, ■ in 
which Chamaraja Wodeyar appears to have taken a keen 
Personal interest. 88 In particular, we learu, 89 Chennarya, 
son of Viranaradhya, was able to defeat Rama-DIkshita 
in the course of one such debate in the .durbar of 
Chamaraja. Another disputation (mantravdda-prasanga), 
it would seem, 90 was conducted by the Jains in Chama- 
raja's court shortly after his visit to eravana-BelagoJa 
(1631) and, it is added, 91 Charukirti-Pandita-Yogindra 
of the eravana-Belagola-math, himself a celebrated 
disputant (bandhura mantravdda-prasiddha-purusha), 
was invited to participate in it If Devachandra is to be 
relied upon, it was probably on this occasion that 
Chamaraja Wodeyar had the Jain works, Bharateivara- 
Charite (of Ratnakara-Varni), Hari-Vam&a, Sanat- 
kumdra-Shatpadi (of Bommarasa) and Chandraprabha- 
Charite (of Doddaiya of Piriyapatna), recited in his court, 
eulogising Jainism, it is said, as a great religion (Jaina 
matam doddadendu prdsamsegaidaru) .'" 

88. See Ckikkadevardja'Dharaniramandbhyitdayah (c.. 1700) (noticed in Ch. 
XIV), III, 16: 

antar-bahirmata-vivada-viddm mukhena 
tatvam, param kitnapi chetasi niechitdya . . . 
(referring to Chamaraja Wodeyar V). 

89. SeeiCar. Ka K Cha. (II. 877),. quoting from Santa- Vira-lDeeika's (c. 1660) 
Ewaga^a-Oharitra : 

Chamaraj'endrana sabheyolu, tarkisuva \ 

Rdma-Dlkshitana bhanjisida \ 

Srimad-Virandradhya tanuja guna \ 

Dhama Chennarya. 
The poet, Santa-Vi'ra-De'eika, was the grandson of Viranaradhya and 
son of Chennarya (Ibid. 877, 879). 

90. Munivam., I I , 48. 91. Ibid, I I ,49-50.. 

92. See Baj. Kath., XI. 878,876. Devachandra also speaks of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar as having got rendered from Sanskrit iktii I^anna A a, the follow- 
ing five Jaina. works : Hari>Vamea\ Pra,bhxvnjana-Kathe% terlpala- 

'. Charttdr Jayakumera'ParwardhinhShaf*ddi.khd Sdmyaktva-Kaumudi- 

Shatpadi (Ibid. 875). • 
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Chamaraja Wod.eyar was a liberal patron of letters. 

The Honnalagere copper-plate grant 
Literary activity. (1623) speaks of his treasury as having- 

been intended for the relief of poets 
and scholars (kavi-budhdrtim yasya kdeasya purtih)^ 
He is said to have also afforded shelter in his court to 
learned men from various quarters and reared up the tree 
of learning. 94 Himself a person of taste, he was, we 
note, 95 a connoisseur of literary merit, skilled in the 
appreciation of poetry. 

Kannada literature flourished under Chaniaraja's 

patronage. Eamachandra, a protege 
na^°Uterature Kan " °^ ms (Chdmardja-bhuvara-protsdh'ita- 

ndda), wrote the Aeva-edstra 96 (c. 1625), 
a rendering, in colloquial Kannada, of ealihotra's treatise 
on horses. The work begins with invocation to Ganeea, 
Krishna and Narayana. It is written in 18 chapters 
dealing with the physical constitution and the age of 
horses, method of worshipping them during the Maha- 
navami festival and the treatment of their diseases. 
Another protege of Chamaraja Wodeyar, Padmanna 
Pandita, son of Deparasa, a Jain Ayurvedic scholar 
(Ayurveda-budha), wrote the Hayasdra-Samuchchaya" 
(1627), a compendium of the science of horses. It is a- 

93. E. C, Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol., Md. 156,11. 1-2. 

94. Chikkadevardja-Dharaniramandbhyudayah, III, 15 : 

Digbhyo budhdnupagatdnadhigatya sadyd 
lidjd cha samsadi nijdsana-mdsasdda \ 



Vidydlata naiu nvrddhimupaitu ... II 

95. Ibid., Ill, 17: 

Eabddrtha bhdvarachandguria \jrtti riti 
Vyangyddi vaibhava bhinna rasepi Jcdvye \ 
Sdrasvatdmrt/irasam rasikah, kavltulm 
Sangrahya samsadi rardja sa rdjahamsaKi\ ; 
also Kamaldchala-Mdhdtmya (c. 1680), I, 97: Sarasakalanipunate 
vettu. 

96. Mss. Nos. B. 227 and 997— P ; Mys. Or. Lib. ; see also Kar. Ka. Cha., 1 1 - 

367-368. 

97. Ms. No. K. 424 — P L. ; Mys. Or. Lib. ; in Grantha characters. See also 

Kar. Ka. Cha., 1 1 . 368-369. 
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poetcical work, in 20 chapters, written in the Kannada 
kanda metre (Karnata kanda padyagalindam) . It begins 
with invocation to Jina and treats, among others, of the 
shape and sex of horses and the treatment of their diseases. 
Ascribed to Chamaraja Wodeyar himself, are two 
works extant, namely, Brahmottara-Khanda 98 (c. 1630) 
and.C'hdmardjdkti-Vilasa™ (c. 1635). The Brahmottara- 
Khanda — also known as Maniprakdsa-Vachana 100 — is a 
prose work, in colloquial Kannada, in 22 chapters. It 
commences with invocation to eambhu and deals with 
the philosophy and ritualism of Saivism — as expounded 
in the Skanda-Purdna_ — in the form of illustrative stories 
of a didactic charactet. The other work, Chdmardjokti' 
Vilasa — after Chamaraja Wodeyar — is a popular Hosa- 
gannada prose version, in 7 parts, of Valimki's Rdmayanam, 
and begins with invocation to Vishvaksena and GaneSa. 
From a manuscript of this work, it would appear, 
Chamaraja Wod^eyar got it written in his nameby ascholar, 
named Virupaksha, for theenduring benefit of mankind. 101 
Among other contemporaries of Chamaraja Wodeyar 
we. find mention made of Bommanna-kavi of eravana-, 

102 * " * 

Belagola, in a lithic record, although no works of his 
have so far corne down to us. Nanjanatha was a scholar 
of Chamaraja's court, under whose direction Nrsimha, a 
pupil of his and son of Gajaranya-Nrsimha-Pauranika, 

98. Pub. V. B. Subbaiya & Sons, Baugalore, 1897 ; see also M s. No. 291— P. L. 
Mya. Or. Lib. ; and Kar. Ka. Cha., II. 861. 

99. Pub. Rudrappa & Sons, Bangalore, 1894, 1895. See also Kar. Ka. Cha., 
1 1 . 360-361. A Ms. of this work (No. 65— P. L. ; Mys. Or. Lib.), dealing 
with the Sundarakanda, is dated October 12, 1643 (Svabhanu, Kartika 
su. 10 — see ff. 33), from which it would seem, either the writing of the 
work was extended over a number of years after Chamaraja's death or a 
copy of a portion of it was made in 1643. 

100. Ms. No. 18. 3-10— P. L. ; Mad. Or. Lib. ; see also Kar. Ka. Cha., l.o. 

101. See Kar. Ka. Cha., II. 360, f.n. 1 : 

Vdlm.iki-rnunind-proktaariTnad-IidmdyanaSya cha \ 
Karndfa-bhdShayd tikdm kdrayishyan nrpdttamah\\ 
Lokdndmupakdrdya Virupdkshena^ dhimatd I 
Vidushd krtavdn samyak pratijnum Chamabhupatih\\ 

102. E. C, II SB. 250 (1634). 
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composed the Honnalagere copper-plate grant (January 
1623), 108 in Kannad a and Sanskrit. What other- works 
he wrote is not known, 

Chamaraja Wocjeyar had five queens, Muddajamma 
of Ye^andur, Djyviramma of Bilugali, 
Domestic life. Siddajamma of Mugur, Channajamma 

of Mudana-kote and Dodcjajamma of 
SindhuvaU.i. 104 He is said 105 to have had issues which, 
however, seem to have died in their infancy. At the 
instance of his principal queen, Muddajamma, Chamaraja 
Wodeyar, in 1633, is stated 106 to have got constructed in 
her name a bathing-ghat, in the pond at Melkote, for the 
convenience of pilgrims during the Vaira-mudi and 
Brahmotsavam festivals. 

Among other members of the Royal Family, Bettada- 
Chamaraja Wod.eyar and Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar, 
the two surviving younger brothers of Raja Wodeyar, 
seem to have been living in peace and quiet, with their 
sons, in GundluTerakanambi and Yeleyur, respectively, 
during the greater part of Chamaraja's reign, especially 
after their pilgrimage to sacred places. 107 A lithic 
record, dated July 31, 1625, 108 refers to the erection 



103. Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol., Md. 156 (Af. A. B., 1908, p. 23, para 75), 11. 68-69 : 

Gaj&ranya 'Nr&imhakhya-Paur&nika-auto likhit I 
Nanjind tha-budhachchd tro 
Nrsimha-stamrasadsanam 

Nanjinatha (Nanjanathaiya), mentioned in the record, seem s to have 
belonged to the Royal Family. 

104. Annahy 1.60; see also Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 61. 

105. See Raj. Kath. (XII. 469) which speaks of Chamaraja as having had 

sons, one of whom was named Devaraja (Devardjam modaldda 
kumdraram padedu). The Armais and the Mys. Dho, Pur. are 
silent on this point. 

106. Annals, I. 60. 

107. Ante Ch. V; vide also Annals, I. 50, 55-56 and 65. Cf. S. K. Aiyangar, 

Ancient India, p. 288. 

108. E. C.III (1) Sr. 117 : e. 1547, Krodhana, Sravana su. 7. Devaraja is 
referred to in this record as the son of Chamaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, 
the latter being, of course, identical with Boja-Chamaraja Wodeyar 
(1572-1576). 
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of ^ a- maqtapa in Arakere by [Muppina] Devaraja 
Wodeyar. 

Chamaraj Wodeyar died on May 2, 1637, 109 in .his 
thirty-fifth year, his queens, it is said, 110 

Death, May 2,1637. J .... J 

committing sati. 
It is, indeed, to the credit of Chamaraja Wodeyar that 
A • " j he appears more prominently in the 

Chamaraja Wode- ', ,. , . r . J 

yar in history and records of his own period of rule than 
tradition. jjjg predecessor, Raja Wodeyar. 

Cut off in the middle of a most promising career, his 
influence on the generation of writers immediately 
following his death, while not considerable, was not 
altogether negligible. Although unfortunately there is 
no reference to Chamaraja in the Kqnthlrava-Narasaraja- 
Vijayam (1648), the memories of his court and rule are 
preserved in ail their freshness in the other literary 
works of the seventeonth century. In particular, to 
Tirumalarya, in the Chikkadevaraya~Vam$avali and the 
Chikkadevaraja-Vijayam, Chamaraja appears essentially 
as an epic hero with a record of uninterrupted course of 
military campaigns to his credit. So impressed were 
Tirumalarya and his contemporaries (like Chikkupa- 
dhyaya, Chidananda, etc.) with Chamaraja's achieve- 
ments and the dazzling splendour and culture of his 
court, that we find a strong contemporary flavour in 
their works while depicting them. Chamaraja Wodeyar's 
rule is further echoed in some of the inscriptional records 



109. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 44 and 55: Isvara, Vaisakha ba. 3. See also Annals, 

I. 62. Bhaskara (c. 1650), in his Behara-ganita, mentions the death of 
Chamaraja Wodeyar in s. 1559 (1637) (see Kar, Ka. Cha., 1 1 . 375). 
Cf. Mya. Raj. Cha. (22) which places Chamaraja's death in levara, 
Vaiedkhaeu. 15 (April 28,1637). Wilks (I. 55) also dates the death in 
1687. Of. Devaohandra (Raj. Kath., X 1 1 . 467-470), fixing CbamarSja's 
death in December 1683 and the period of his raie between 1616-1688, 
which it is hard to accept ; nor is there any evidence for his statement 
(Ibid. 875) that there were hostile incursions, famines and other public 
calamities during the reign. 

110. Annals, l.o. 
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pf the eighteenth century, while the chroniclers (of the 
18th and 19th centuries) corroborate and supplement the 
earlier sources in regard to various aspects of his reign. 
A study of these materials enables us to form some 
estimate of Chamaraja Wodeyar as 
ChlaraVaWodeya 0 /. an historical character. Young and 
energetic, with a fairly well developed 
constitution, Chamaraja Wodeyar thoroughly, impressed 
his contemporaries as a warrior and as a ruler.. Though 
he generally conducted his campaigns with the assistance 
of his Dajavai, there were also occasions when he appears 
to have personally led the army on the field. His 
conquests were, as a rule, guided by the policy,- of 
aggression — a policy which was a sheer hecessity in the 
case of a kingdom like Mysore, in view of the unsettled 
political conditions of the times and the existence of 
hostile neighbours by whom Mysore was then surrounded, 
His loyalty to the Vijayanagar Empire was unshaken, 
although his local contemporaries seemed to regard the 
assumption of independence by him as eminently justified 
from a purely local point of view. Already, by the close 
of his reign, the kingdom of Mysore, so strenuously 
extended by him, was on the point of becoming a 
bulwark in the south against the powers hostile to the 
Vijayanagar Empire. Slowly and steadily, the political 
centre of gravity in the Karnatak was being shifted from 
Penukonda to Seringapatam. So that Seringapatam, 
though seemingly lost to the Empire in 1610, was fast 
becoming, though indirectly, a gain to the latter in her 
cri sis. The conquests and annexations of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar, as Wilks observes, 112 naturally meant distress 

111. E. C.,111 (1) TN. 63 (1748) 11. 36-87 ; I V (2) yd. 17 (1761), 11, 22-28. Most 

of the inscriptions of the latter part of the 17th century and the earlier 
part of the 18th [Uke E.C., 1 1 1 (1) Sr. 14 of 1686 and 64 of 1722] pay a 
good deal of attention to the traoing of the descent of ChlkkadevarSja 
Wodeyar from the Une of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar. Henee they are 
conspicuous by the absence of any reference to the rulers who followed 
in the wake of Raja Wodeyar. We have noted the exceptions here. 

112. I . 55. 
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and loss of independence to the neighbouring Palegars, 
but at the same time they appear to have heralded a 
change for the better to the subjects who, freed from their 
vexatious regime, were brought under the more settled 
and orderly government of the Viceroy-king of Seringa- 
patam and his agents. 

The drastic punishment inflicted by Chamaraja 
Wodeyar on Bettada-Arasu, his first Dalavai, despite the 
latter's services to the cause of the kingdom during his 
(Chamaraja's) minority, may not, perhaps, be viewed with 
favour by posterity. But it is to be remembered that 
Chamaraja Wodeyar was not oblivious of the Dalavai's 
services and that in awarding the punishment he seems 
to have been guided more by the larger political interests 
of the hour than personal spite or hatred. 

The pious and tolerant ruler he was, Chamaraja 
Wodeyar adhered strictly to the standards of Raja 
Wodeyar. The different religions (Brahmanieal, Jaina 
and Vi'raeaiva) flourished under him. As an accomplished 
scholar of his age, he liberally encouraged learning and 
the arts. Particularly Kannada literature received a 
remarkable impetus from the keen personal interest he 
seems to have evinced in its development. Regarded 
alike from the political and cultural points of view, 
ChSmaraja Wodeyar is entitled to a unique place in 
history as a " Maker of Mysore." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



IMMADI RAJA WODEYAR, 1637-1638. 

Birth, accession and identity — Siege of Arkalgud, c. 1638 — . 
Immadi Raja Wodey Rule — Religion and domesticlife — 
Death, October 8, -16.8 — Political position of Mysore, 
1638. 

ON MAY 14, 1637, the thirteenth day after the death 
of Chamaraja Wodeyar, Immadi-Raja Wodeyar 
(Raja Wodeyar II) , the youngest and 

and 'identity aCCeSSi ° n last son of " Ra J a w °deyar, succeeded to 
the throne of Mysore. 1 He was born 
on May 26, 1612, and was in his twenty-fifth year at the 
time of his accession. 3 He is referred to in literary 



1. See Mys. Dho. Pur. ( 1 . 44 ; 1 1 . 66), referring to Uvara, Vaisakha ba. 80 as 

the date of Immadi-Raja Wodeyar's accession. Cf. Mys. Raj. Cha. (22), 
placing the accession on the very day of Chamaraja's death ; Raj. Kath. 
(XII. 470), ftxing it in December 1688; AnnaU (1.62-68), according to 
which Immadi-Raja Wodeyar had been installed on the throne, by 
Chamaraja Wodeyar, on Isvara, Vaisakha su. IS (April 28,1637, i.e. three 
daysbefore Chamaraja's death). Wilks (I. 56) merely dates the accession 
of " Immadee Raj ° in 1687. The authority of the earliest Ms. (i.e, Mys. 
Dho. Pur,) is to be preferred here as the more specifie in regard to the 
date of acoession, although it seems not impossible that Immadi-Raja 
Wodeyar had been formally desired, a few days before Chamaraja's death, 
to succeed the latter. 

2. Ibid., I. 83, 44 (compare) : Parldhdvi, Jyesfha eu. 7, Tuesday. See also 

C. Vam. (81-82), according to which Immadi-Raja Wodeyar, the fonrth 
and last son (kiriyanugar) of Raja Wodeyar, was in his boyhood at the 
time of the latter's death (1617). The Mys. Dho. Vam. (ff. 28) merely 
refers to Imma^li-Raja Wodeyar as the son of Raja Wodeyar and unole of 
Chamaraja Wodeyar ; the Mys. Raj. Cha. (22) mentions, him as the son 
of Raja Wo4eyarby hisyoungest wife ; and the Raj. Kath. (XII. 470), as 
the son of Raja Wodeyar. Cf. Wilks (I. 66), referring to Immacli- 
Raja Wodeyar as "the posthnmous son of Raja Wodeyar," who 
* l asoended the Musnud in his 20th year on the death of bis nephew 
Cham Baj." The AnnaU (I. 49-50, 68) also speaks of Immadi-Raja 
Wodeyar as the posthumous son of Raja Wodeyar, fixing his birth on 
December 7, 1617 (Paingala, Margatira ba. 6), i.e., about si? months 
after Raja Wo^leyar's death. In the absenoe of positive evidence to the 
contrary, the authority of the earliest available sources (i.e. Mys. Dho, 
Pur. and C. Vam.) is preferred here. 
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works and inscriptions (17th-18th centuries) as Tmmadi- 
Bajarasa,' ' Immadi-Bajodeyar,' 'Immadi-Raja' and 
' Immadi-Rajarat/ 3 . 

Dajavai Vikrama-Raya continued in office under 
Immadi-Raja Wodeyar. Perhaps the 
a I63f 0f Arka,gfid ' only political event of importance during 
the reign was the siege of Arkalgiid in 
or about 1638. The' siege, it is said, was successfully 
conducted by Vikrama-Raya who exacted tribute from 
Krishnappa Nayaka, the chief of the place, and returned 
to Seringapatam with the spoils of war. 4 

Immadi-Raja Wo.deyar appears to have been a promis- 
ing ruler. His prowess is echoed in 
Wod™ s d RuE fija literary works and inscriptions. 5 The 
short period of his rule was reniarkable 
for its popularity and vigour, and for the continued 
maintenance of the traditions of his predecessors. 6 As 
a centre of culture, his court was reputed for its magni- 
ficence. 7 

Immadi-Raja Wodeyar, as we find him depicted, 8 
was an ardent devotee of Vishnu, ever 

dome'ticlif" engagea in listening to and enjoying 

the devotional literature of the 

Vaishnava faith. He had two queens, Venkatajamma of 

Heggaddevankote (Kote) and Nanjamma of Maddur, by 

whom he is said to have had no issue. 9 



3. See C. Vam., 32, 36, C. Vi., 1 1 , 86-86, referring to Immadi-Raja as 

'Irmadi-Raja ' ; Kamald. Mahat., 1, 98; Munivam., 1 1 , 68 : Rajoaeyara 
kiriycniugardfanmadirRdjodeyar; B.C., Ill (1) TN. 63 (1749), 1. 38; 
I V (2) Y d . 17 (1761), 1 . 24, etc. See also Tables II and 1 1 1 . 

4. Armais, I. 63; Baj. Kath., XII. 470; Mys. Raj. Cha., 22; cf. Mys. Dho. 

' Vam., ff. 28.' 
B. Vide f.n. 3 suprd. 

6. C. Vam., 36; also Mys. Dho, Vam., ff. 28; Mys. Raj. Cha., 22-28; Annota, 

1.68-64. 

7. Mys, Raj. Cha. and Annals, l.c, 

8. O. V/tm., 1m.: Paramapuriuhana cfaaMravinda-fyim4v&-Min4<»iana- 

sravana-kirtanadirbh *ktirasa-paripdka-bh'ec ^ttnam nichchanigegeydu, 

9. AmdU, I. 63 ; see also Mys. Dho. Pur., I, 62, . 
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Immadi-Raja Wodeyar died on Oetober 8, 1638, 10 in 
his twenty-seventh year, after a reign 
I688. ath 0ctober 8 ' of nearly an year and a half, his queens, 
it is said, 11 observing sati. His death 
is said 12 to have been brought about by a poisonous 
mixture (visha-churt\a) administered to him — during his 
indisposition — by the court physician, under the influence 
of Dalavai Vikrama-Baya. There seems little doubt that 
the Dalavai was led into the perpetration of this 
treacherous deed, perhaps by motives of usurpation or 
assertion of independence against his young, and 
probably too energetic, master. 13 

Though Immadi-Raja Wodeyar was thus victimised 
by the Dal.avai's intrigue in the very 

of Sore! less 08 "' 0 " P rime of his life > '* is to his cr e dit that 

he was able to leave behind him a 
powerful and compact kingdom — a rich political heritage 
to the next generation of rulers of Mysore. 



10. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 44, 66 : Bahudhanya, Asvija su. 11. See also. Mys. 
Dho. Vam., ff. 29; of. Mys. Raj. Cha.,28: Bahudhanya, Aevija su. 15 
(October 12, 1088) ; Annals, I. 64 : Ibid ; Raj. Kath. (XII. 470), placing 
the death in May 16851 

11. Annals, i.c 

12. Annals, I. 68; Ray. Kath., 1 e ; Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 46-47; see also 

Wilks, I. 56. The Mys. Dho. Vam. (ff. 28) merely refers ter'Immafli- 
Raja Wofleyar's death as due to Dalavai Vikrama-Baya's treachery 
(Dalavaya Vikrama-Rayana kutiloyadinda). 
18. See also and compare Wilks, 1.67. 
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KANTHIRAVA-NARASARAJA WODEYAR I , 1638-1659. 

Lineal descent — Birth and early life — Accession — Political 
situation — General course of affairs — Political Development: 
First Phase: 1639-1641 — Relations between Mysore and 
Bijapur, 1639 : the siege of Seringapatam, January 1639 ; 
generai causes — The demand for tribute and after — 
Composition of the Bijapur and Mysore armies — Position 
of the besieging army — The siege, January 18-20, 1639 — 
The truce, January 21, 1639 — Ranadulla Khan's return, 
February 1639 — Importance of the event — Retrospect of 
affairs, 1640 — Acquistion of Ramagiri-durga, etc., c. July- 
August 1640 — Renewedattemptsof Bijapur on Seringapatam, 
December 1640-March 1641— Second Phase: 1641-1647- 
Mysore and the south : the siege of Maratahalli, March 
1641 — The retaliation, 1642 — Acquisition of Samballi, etc., 
1641-1642 — Relations with Vijayanagar, down to 1643 — 
Relations with local powers : generai political position, 
down to 1644 — Annexation of Hampapura, April 1644 — 
Siege of Palupare, January 1645 — Siege of Piriyapatna, c. 
January-October 1645 — Annexation of Piriyapatna, etc., 

1645- 1646 — Renewed relations between Mysore and Bijapur, 

1646 — Action at Turuvekere c. December 1646-January 
1647 : death of Dalavai Nanjarajaiya, January 1647 — 
Acquisition of Basavapatna, May 1647 — Ikkeri and Mysore : 
Sivappa Nayaka I's embassy to Mysore, September 1647 — 
Third Phase: 1647-1650 — General course of political 
affairs, a retrospect — Relations with Vijayanagar, down to 
1650~r-Acquisition of.Hebbur, April 1650 — Fourth Phase: 
1650-1654 — Further relations with Vijayanagar: Emperor 

. Sri-Ranga in Mysore, c. 1650-1653 — Kanthirava's local 
.'position, minor acquisitions, etc., 1650-1652 — Further 
relations between Mysore and Bijapur, 1652-1653 — Bijapur 
and Madura vs. Mysore, 1654— Fifth Phase : 1654-1659- 
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General course of affairs — Relations with Madura, 1655. 
1659; Mysorean invasion of Madura, o. 1655-1657 — 
Counter-invasion by Madura, c. 1657-1659 — Oriticism of 
Proenza — Relations with Ikkeri, 1657-1659 — Politi'oal 
position of Mysore, 1659. 

ON THE death of Imma<jii-Baja Wo.deyar without issue, 
direct descent in the line of Raja Wodeyar came to 
an end. Reference has been made, in 
Lineal descent. the preceding chapters, to Bettada- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar and Muppina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar, two of the surviving sons of Bola- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar (1572-1576). Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar was, as we have seen, 1 a younger brother of 
Raja Wodeyar; and Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar was a 
half-brother (bhinnodara sahodara) of his. Bettada- 
Chamaraja is said to have had two sons, Timmaraja 
Wodeyar, by Lingajamma of Bagali, and Kanthirava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar, by Guruvajamma (Guruvamba) of 
Hura 2 ; Muppina-Devaraja had five, Yeleyur Deparaja 
Wodeyar, by his first wife Devajamma, and Doddadeva- 
raja Wodeyar, Chikkadevaraja- Wodeyar, Kempadevaraja 
Wodeyar and Maridevaraja Wodeyar, by the second, 
Kempamma (Kempamamba). 3 Bettada-Chamaraja and 
Muppina-Devaraja being in their old age, as already 
indicated, 4 it was but in the natural order of things that 
the heirs of the former should first succeed to the 
throne of Mysore. Timmaraja Wodeyar, the first 
son of Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, had, however, it 
would seem, predeceased his father, so that the 
next immediate claimant in the line of Bettada- 
Chamaraja' was his second son, Kanthi'rava-Narasarfja 
Wodeyar. 

* 

1. Ante, Chs. IV and V ; Vide also Tables II-IV.- 

2. Annals, 1.17-18. 

3. Vide Appendix IV--(l) and Tables II-IV (compare).. 

4. Ante,Cha,VandVI. . 
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Kanthirava-Narasaoraja Wodeyar was born on May 2, 
1615, . on the Nrsimha-Jayanti day, 
iifa irth a " d ear ' y under the constellation Svati. 5 In his 
boyhood he was, we learn, 6 brought up 
along with Nanjarajaiya (Nanjendra) and Lingarajaiya 
(Lingendra), sons of his maternai uncle, Kemparajaiya 
(Kempa-Bhupa) of Hura, and was trained with them in 
horse-riding, elephant-riding, archery (turaga d'erata, 
gajardhanq . . . dhanurveda) and the useof various 
kinds 61 weapons, such as the spear, lance, dagger, club, 
sword and discus (sanga bhalleya titiku hingade kathari 
. chakrayudha). Kanthirava is. said to have 
passed his youth in Gundlu-Terakanambi with his father, 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar. 7 During this period, he is 
reputed to have had a thrilling adventure. A pious 
Brohman, while on his return journey from a pilgrimage 
to Rameevaram, it is said, 8 casually mentioned to him 
that there was a champion at the court of the chief of 
Trichinopoly, who, over-confident of his strength, 
had proclaimed a generai challenge against ail his 
antagonists. Kanthirava, with ail the ardour of a young 
man, at once secretly proceeded thither, accompanied by 
the Brahman. Disguised as a professional wrestler, he 
effected his entrance into the fort of Trichinopoly, whose 
chief welcomed him to an open combat with his 
champion. In the feat which followed, Kanthirava so 
adroitly conducted his movements that he was soon, 
without the knowledge of his spectators, able to out- 
manoeuvre his opponent and pierce his neck through with 



5. Mys.Dho. Pur., 1.45: Rakshasa, Vaisakha su. 14; Annals,l. 65, 90; 

E, C, III (1) Nj. 198 (1639) 1. 41: Mahdjayantyam; Sr. 103 (1647), 
" 11. 86-37 Nrsimhah-punarapi-divase ; V (2) Ag. 64 (1647), p. 768 (Text) : 
Mase Madhavanamak'e eubhatar'e Svatyam site pakshake; K. N. V., 
(1648), I V , 62, 65-67. The inscriptional and literary references point to 
the strong influence of Vaishnava tradition on the Mysore Royal Family 
during the seventeenth century. 

6. K. N. F.', I V , 76-79, 84-66. 7. See Annula, I, 66. 
8, Ibid,, I, 66-67 ; see also and compare Wilks, I. 57-58. 
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his broad-sword Coamed Vijaya-Narasimha) which he had 
secreted in his waist. Meantime the entire court was 
watching with bated breath the issue of the contest, but 
were taken aback when -they saw the head of the local 
champion roll down on its being merely touched by 
Kanthirava at the point of his staff. The chief of 
Trichinopoly was about to reward the victor of the day 
but Kanthirava, disdaining ail honours, quietly left the 
place for Terakaiiambi the very same night, leaving a 
placard on the fort-wall to the effect that the feat of 
arms had been performed by some one from Mysore. 
On his return journey, Kanthirava is said to have corne 
across a pillar of slate-stone and so dexterously eut it 
asunder that the sharpness of the blade of his broad- 
sword was by no means' lost in the attempt, 9 These 
exploits, apart from their traditional glamour, are quite 
in keeping with the early training of Kanthirava, and 
serve to give us some insight into his character and 
attainments on the eve of his accession. 

Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wod.eyar ascended the throne 

of Mysore on November 22, 1638, in 
Accession. his twenty-fourth year, a month and a 

half after the death of Immadi-Raja 
Wodeyar. 10 D uring the intervening period Dalavai 
Vikrama-Raya is said to have actually usurped the State. 11 
There is a tradition that Kanthirava assumed the reins of 
office' after the assassination of Dalavai Vikrama-Raya. 12 

9. Ibid., I. 67; Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 29. 

10. Mys. Dho, Pur,, I. 51 : Bahudhdnya, Kdrtika ba. 12, Thursday (Novem- 
ber 22,1638) ; see also Appendix I V— (2) . Cf. Ray. Kath. (XII. 470), fixing 
Kanthirava's accession in May 1635!; Annals, I. 65: Bahudhanya, 
Kartika su. 2 (October 28, 1638). The Annals (I.e.) speaks also of the 
adoption of Kanthirava by Tinimajamma, the junior dowager queen of 
Raja Wodeyar, and his installation at Seringapatam, on one and the 
same day. Cf. also S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India (p. 289), adopting this 
view.. The authority of the earlier Ms. is, as usual, preferred here. 

11. Ibid., I. 45-61 ; see also Appendix Ibid, for details. 

12. Ibid; see also Mys, Dho. Vam., ff. 30; Ray, Kath., I.o. The Mys. Raj. 
Cha. is conspicuous by the absence of any reference to this tradition. 
Wilks closely follow's the Mys. Dho. Pur. and he is accepted in the main 
by S. K. Aiyangar (see Appendix Ibid). 

8* 
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According to another tradition, Kanthirava, shortly after 
his accession, deprived Dalavai Vikrama-Raya of. his 
office (for having brought about the death by poison, of 
Immadi-Raja Wodeyar) and inflicted capital punishment 
on him and his accomplices. 13 Neither of these traditions 
has, however, so far been corroborated. On the other 
hand, from a lithic record on a pedestal in front of the 
monolithic bull (Dodda-Basava) in the Nanjundeevara 
temple at Nanjangud, we find that on January 11, 1644, 
Dalavai Vikrama-Raya, a son of Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar of Mysore, set up the pedestal thereto as -a 
devotional offering. 14 It seems obvious from this record, 
that Dalavai Vikrama-Raya was actually alive as late as 
1644. If, according to'the traditionary accounts, he was 
slain or capital punishment had been inflicted on him in 
] 638, it becomes inconceivable how he could live on till 
1644 to perform the service in the temple at Nanjangud 
according to the indubitable evidence of the lithic 
inscription. It appears, therefore, probable that Vikrama- 
Raya was. dismissed from service on the accession of 

13. Annals, I. 67-68. 

14. B.C., 1 1 1 (1) Nj. 9: Text in the original, p. 315: 

1. Subhamastu svasti sri-vijayabhyu 

2. daya-Salivahana-saka-varusa 1565 san 

3. da vartamanavada Svabhanu sam 

4. vatsarada Maga-suda 12 Guruvaradalu Mai 
6. sura-Chamaraja-Wadeyaravara kumara Da 
6. lavayi. Vikrama-Rayana stive \\ 

S. 1566, Svabhanu, Magha su. 12 corresponds to January 11,1644. Perhaps 
by a slip, Rice, in transliterating and translating this inscription, 
refers to Dalavai Vikrama-Raya as the son of ' Maisur-Raja-Vageyar ' 
[Ibid., p. 184 (transliteration); p. 96 (translation)], and this 
seems tacitly accepted by S. K. Aiyangar in Ancient India, p. 288, 
f.n. 1. From the original text of the inscription, however, it is clear 
that Dajavai Vikrama-Raya was the son of Chamaraja Wodeyar 
of Mysore, identical with Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, younger 
brother of Raja Wodeyar. This would corroborate the Annals that 
Vikrama-Raya was a naturel son (gandharva-putra) of Bettada- 
Chamaraja Wogeyar (see Appendix III). The Annals (I. 61) also 
speaks of the setting up of the bull with an inscription on its pedestal 
by Vikrama-Raya, in January 1635, duriug the reign of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar V (1617-1637). But from the above document we note that 
the pedestal was actually put up by him in January 1644. 
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Kanthi'rava in November 1638 and allowed to reside in 
some part of Mysore during the rest of his life, although 
it is not impossible that be continued to call himself by 
his former designation of Dalavai. In succession to 
Vikrama-Raya, Timmarajaiya was appointed Dalavai on 
November 26, 1638, 15 and Kanthi'rava began his rule in 
Seringapatam, the earliest record referring to him as king 
being the Gajjiganahalli copper-plate grant (April 1639) , 16 

Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar was a contemporary 
of Venkata 'il (1633 7-1642) and eri- 

oliticai situation. Ranga VI (1642-16647-1681) ofVijaya- 
nagar, Muhammad Adil Shah of Bijapur 
(1627-1656), Virabhadra Nayaka (1629-1645) and Sivappa 
Nayaka I (1645-1660) of Ikkeri, Immadi-Kempe-Gauda 
of Magadi (1569-1655) and Tirumala Nayaka of Madura 
(c. 1623-1659), among others. It was a critical period 
in the history of India in generai and of Karnataka 
in particular, when Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
succeeded to the throne of Mysore. The Mughal Empire, 
gradually encroaching upon the south ever since the reign 
of Akbar, had already secured a foothold in that region 
by the consolidation of the conquered provinces into a 
viceroyalty under the designation of " Deccan." Bijapur 
and Golkonda, the two Shahi kingdoms of the south, 

15. Annals, I. 68; Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 66. The former mentions the name of 
the Dalavai as Timmappa Nayaka while the latter as Timmapparajaiya. 
The Mys. Dho. Warn. (ff. 38), however, refers to the name as Timma- 
rajaiya, which reading is preferably followed here. Cf. K. N. F., IV, 
100-106. In the poetical language of this contemporary work (1648), 
Nanjarajaiya of Hura is made to appear as having been appointed 
Dalavai by Kanthi'rava soon after his (Kanthirava's) installation. The 
poem itself being, as we shall see, written at the instance of Dajavai 
Nanjarajaiya (1640-1647), the poet, Govinda-Vaidya, is to be understood 
to convey here Nanjarajaiya's succession to office in 1640 and not the 
appointment of the first Dalavai of Kanthi'rava. The poet also describes 
and eulogises Nanjarajaiya's exploits early in the reign of Kanthi'rava, 
i.e., 1639-1640, when he was not actually the Dajavai. Obviously, while 
Timmarajaiya was the first Dalavai of Kanthi'rava in succession to 
Vikrama-Raya, Nanjarajaiya of Hura also seems to have played an 
active part in the events of the period, as the king's relation and right- 
hand man, till his own appointment as Dajavai in 1640, 
16. E.C., III (1) Nj. 198. 
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remained, however, unconquered. Between the Mughal 
Empire and these powers the Deccan formed, as it were, 
a debatable ground. In May-June 1636, Shah Jahan 
had concluded a partition treaty with Adil Shah and 
Qutb Shah, defining the boundaries of the respective 
powers. As a resuit of this, the advance of the Shahi 
kingdoms further northwards was arrested, leaving them, 
however, unrestricted scope for expansion in the south 
and the east for a period extending nearly to two decades 
(1637-1656). Almost simultaneously, the European 
nations in India were progressing slowly but steadily in 
their commercial enterprise while the Empire of Vijaya- 
nagar, under Venkata I I , was already in the throes of 
dissolution due to the slackening of central control and 
the domestic and other difficulties of the ruling dynasty. 
Tirumala Nayaka of Madura was asserting his independ- 
ence ; Vi'rabhadra Nayaka oflkkeri was encroaching on 
the territories of the neighbouring Palegars of Sode, 
Bijigi and Tarikere; and Immadi-Kempe-Gauda of 
Magadi, steadfast as ever in his loyalty to the Empire, 
was administering his principality, keeping' at bay the 
insurgent chiefs in his neighbourhood, The situation 
was eminently suited for the ambitious schemes of 
Bijapur and Golkonda, the central and southern Karnatak 
being the most promising field to the former and the 
eastern and south-eastern portions to the latter. 17 

Between December 1637-January 1638, encouragea 

by the petty differences between Vi'ra- 
affaire! eral ° f bhadra Nayaka of Ikke'ri and Puvala- 

Hanumappa Nayaka (Kenge Nayak) of 
Basavapatija and incited by the latter's intrigues, the 
Bijapur army, under Ran ad ul hi Khan (Rustam-i-Zaman), 
laid siege to and destroyed Ikkeri. Vi'rabhadra Nayaka 
sought refuge in Kaule-durga (Bhuvanagiri-durga) and 



17. Mys. Gaz., 1 1 . iii. 2869-2870; J. Sarkar's article, Shahji Bhdnsle in 
Mysorey in the M.R., July 1929, pp. 7-12 ; Ke. N. ¥., VI. 96, 96, etc. 
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ultimately concluded a truce with Ranadulla Kharii: 
Having Hanumappa Nayaka in the - forefront/ arid 
reinforced by the levies of local chieftains in the country, 
Ranadulla Khan next proceeded with his army on a 
regular and well-organised campaign in the Kamatak; 
Sira was takenby Afzal Khan andits chief ,Kasturi-Ranga, 
put to death during an interview. Turuvekere and 
Tumkur were ravaged, the chief of the latter place taking 
to flight panic-stricken. The advancing army next 
entered the Morasa-nadu, encamping near eivaganga. 
The fort of Bangalore was taken from Immadi-Kempe- 
Gauda who retreated to Magadi leaving his son a hostage 
in the hands of Ranadulla Khan. Placing Shahji — f ather 
of eivaji — a second in command, in charge of Bangalore, 
Ranadulla Khan proceeded further south. Reinforced by 
the levies of the Morasa chief tains, he next took Ramagiri- 
durga where he held a review of his forces. About the 
end of 1638, he advanced towards Channapatna with 
eventual designs on Seringa patam. 18 

The first event of importance early in the reign 
of KaijUiirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, 

^Political Develop- hardly twQ mmths after Ws accession , 
First Phase: 1639- W3S inVaSi ° n ° f ^ the 

1641. siege of Seringapatam by the Bijapur 

Relations between forces under Ranadulla Khan. About 

Mysore and Bijapur the middle of January 1639, Racadulla 
1639: the siege of 19 

Seringapatam, janu- Khan encamped near Seringapatam. 
™ y If 9; g6nerai Although exaction of tribute from 

causes. " 

Mysore or annexation of Seringapatam 

to Bijapur was, according to the generai programme, the 

18. For the generai references on this section, see K. N. V., XI, 1-80; 
C. Vam., 85; C. VL, 1 1 , 90-100; Ke. N. V., VI. 96-98 ; Mys. Dho. Yam., 
ff. 38-36 ; Annals, I. 72; cf. Baj. Kath,, XII. 470. See also and compare 
Muhammad-Ndmdh used by Sarkar in Ibid., p. 9. 

19. The Mys. Dho. Pur. ( 1 . 52) places the event in January-February 1689 : 
Bahudhdnya, Pushya-Mdgha ha. The Mys. Dho. Vam., (ff. 85-86) seems 
specifically to date the siege itself between Bahudhanya, Pushya ba. 8 
(Friday) and Pushya ba. 11 (Monday)., The tithis aotually correspond to 

' , January 1649,1689 (Wednesday to Saturday), (Ind, Eph., V 1 . 80.) The 
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objective bf the Khan's advance thither, 90 the attention 
of Bijapur towards Mysore had been, in the main, directed 
by the intrigues of Channaiya of Nagamangala, a turbulent 
feudatory, who had, it is said, taken up service under 
Muhatnoead Adil Shah as a Mansabdar of 200 horse and 
accompanied Ranadulla Khan to the sou th. 21 

Before comoeencing operations, however, Ranadulla 

Khan sent word to Kanjth'irava-Narasa- 
tribulaSer. ** ™j a Wodeyar, demanding payinent of 

tribute to Bijapur. Kac, thirava stoutly 
refused to accede to the demand, sent back the Khan's 
messengers and hastened the preparations for the defence 
of the capital. On this, Ranadulla Khan resolved upon the 
siege of Seringapatam. 23 In vain did Kenge-Hanumappa 
Na"yaka remonstrate with hiin to give up his project and 
make peace. 24 Heedless of the advice, Ranadulla Khan 
persisted, and directed the commencement of the assault, 26 
While Ka^thirava ordered a generai mobilisation of his 
forces and endeavoured to obstruct the passage of the 
enemy. 26 

The investing army consisted of a miscellaneous rabble 
Composition of the ranging from 40 to 50 thousand horse, 
Bijapur and Mysore 3 to 4 lakhs foot and between 500 to 
1,000 elephants. 27 It was made up of 

week-days mentioned, however, correspond to January 18-21, 1639 (Ibid), 
which is preferred here as the more probable date. As is well known, 
local ohronicles and memoire hardly err in regard to week-days, though 
they are sometimes not exact in respect of tithis. The Annal» ( 1 . 73-75) 
followi the Mys. Dho. Vain. The Muhammad-Namah places the event, 
roughly, in 1639 [vide Appendix IV — (3)]. Wilks (I. 59) merely dates it 
in the Orst year of Kanthlrava'B accession. Although the siege itself took 
place between the 18th and 31st of January 1689, it was, as we shall see, 
preceded by certain preliminaries, for which an interval of 8-4 daya has 
to be allowed and the arrivai itself of Ranadulla Khan at Seringapatam 
fixed about the middle of January, 

30. See K.N. V„ X 1 , 6770 ; X 1 1 , 93-93. 

31. Armait, I. 78 ; also Mys. Dho. Vam., if. 85. 

23, K. N. F., X 1 1 , 89-99; see also X 1 , 111-180, referring to the preliminary 

• ' arrangements for the defence of Seringapatam. ' 
28. Ibid, XIII, 12-14. 24. Ibid, 44; C. Vam., 35; C. Vi., 1 1 , 101. 
25. lhid, 45-47 ; C. Vam., Le. ; C. Fi., 1 1 , 101-103. 36. Ibid, 48-50. 

27. See X. N. V., X 1 , 11,107 ; X 1 1 , 12, 69; X V 1 , 5 ; C. Vam., l.c.;C. Vi., 1 1 , 

. 28 (compare) ; see also and compare Annals, I. 78 ; Mys. Dho. Vam., -If. 30. 
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two divisions : the original Bijapur army, under the direct 
command of Ranadulla Khan h i m self, and the levies of 
Karnajak chieftains led by Kenge-Hanumappa Nayaka 
(of Basavapar/ia). 28 The Mysore army was mostly com- 
posed of the levies of the tributary chiefs of Hura, 
Channapatna, Maddur, Satyagala, Heggaddevankote, 
Channarayapatna, Kikkeri, Bukankere, Piriyapatna, Tala- 
kad, MalavaTli and Nagamangala, besides the forces raised 
by the officers in charge of Seringapatam and Mysore. 29 

The major portion of the Karnatak forces halted on the 
southern bank of the Cauvery, with 

Position of the be- Hanumappa Nayaka at their head ;.the 

sieging army. rr •> . . 

Morasas and the chief of Belur, in 
particular, took up a convenient position on the northern 

28. Ibid., Chs. XI and XII: Among the generais, said to have commanded 
the different divisions of the main army under the Muslim generalissimo, 
were, Parat Khan, Kairiti Khan, Balavant Khan, Mustafa Khan, 
Abdulla (Afzal) Khan, Akalas Khan, Ambar Khan, Siddirahima, Vedfiji, 
Kaghava-Pangita, Ankuea Khan, Siddi-Malliok Khan of Sholapur, Adam 
Khan, Jilahar Khan, Muhammad Khan and Futteh Khan [XI, 88-97 ; 

' XII, 48-66 (compare)J. Among the Karnatak ohiefs — under Hanumappa 
Nayaka — who are said to have contributed their quota, were those of 
Harapanahalli, Sondur, Gucligote, Rayadurga, Hatti (under Yellappa 
Nayaka), Kundurupe, Dodderi, Hiriyur (under Baira Nayaka), Turuve- 
kere, Belur, Palupare, N ara simh apura (Hoje-Narasipur), Chikbajjapur, 
Bijjavara, Kolala, Ho)avanaha)li, Bavalur, Hosur, Hosakofc, Siirabalc, 
Kaggondi (Kangondi), Masti, Devanahalli and Sidlaghatta (XI, 63-65, 
99-106 ; X 1 1 , 67-68) — these levies alone, it is said, oomputed at a lakh (XII,' 
13). There were also, we are told, Mullukas, Gujaratis, Kanaujis, 
Khorassanis, Pathans, etc., (XI, 97-98 ; XII, 66) — the entire army of 
Bijapur, with its equipment of civil and military stores and ail the 
paraphernalia, presenting the spectacle of a moving camp as it were. 
The contemporary poet, Govinda-Vaidya, in dealing with the siege of 
Seringapatam and other events, writes partly from direct knowledge and 
partly from the information he had gathered from those who took part in 
those eventa. As a poet, however, he delineates the heroio and other 
sentiments and his accounts are not altogether free from exaggeration. 
The X N, V. (1648) is made use of in this section,.subjeot to these limita- 
tions. For a detailed account and estimate of the work, see under 
Literary activity in Ch. IX. 

29. Ibid, XII, 77-88 ; XIII, 56-61. I n one place (XI, 82) the chief of Turuvekere 
(Turugere) is also mentioned as having takeft up the side of Kanthirava, 
but in another place (XI, 102) the poet speaks of the camp of Turuvekere 
in the army of Banadulla Khan. This seems obviously a contradiction. 
It appears probable that Turuvekere was represented in the Khan's army, 
having joined him during the latter's march towarda Bangalore (XI, 16). 
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bank of the river; while the main army of Ranadulla 
Khan encamped in the other directions. 30 

On January 18, 1639, Racadulla Khan laid siege to 
Seringapatam. 31 The. siege lasted only 

iSi689?' January three da y s ' 32 durin s which P eriod 

Ranadulla Khan pushed on the blockade 
with vigour, although his deputies (Khans and Viziers) 
had, in the very beginning, complained to hiin of the 
reverses they had sustained. 33 At the same time, 
Kacthirava, personally leading his troops, directed the 
defence operations and the commencement of hostilities. 
A section of his (Kanthi'rava's) army delivered a surprise 
night-attack on the Bijapuris encamped at Arakere ; 
another fell upon those who had halted at Hosaholalu ; 
a third obstructed the passage of the enemy near MeTkote 
(Yadavadri) ; and a fourth one surprised the vast array 
of the investing forces in the neighbourhood of the 
Chamundi Hills, Mysore — putting them to rout amidst 
great slaughter and cutting off the noses of several of 
their opponents. Despite the calamity which had thus 
attended his army, and the steady opposition his men 
met with from the besieged, Ranadulla Khan persisted 
in his resolve to take the fort. By successive attacks he 
had effected a breach and almost scaled the walls, when 
Kanthirava brought together ail the scattered elements 
of his army and offered stout resistance. A severe 



80. Ibid. XII, 9-14. 81. Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 86-86; see also f.n. 19 supra. 
82. Ibid ; see also infra. 

88. KM. V., XIII, 18-80; XIV and XV, XVI, 11-20; also E.C., III (1) Nj. 
19S (April 1689), 11 41-48 ; Sr. 108 (1647), 11. 38-89 ; 48-49— ochoing 
Kanthi'rava's viotory over the Muhammadans of Bijapur; C. Fom., 
86-36; C, Vi., 1 1 , 102-127 — depioting the siege of Seringapatam by 
Eanadulla Khan and his repuise andtefcreat ; Mys. Raj. Cha., 28 ; M y s. 
Dho. Vam., S. 86; Armait* I. 72-76, speaking of the siege of Seringa- 
patam and the defeat and repuise, etc., of Ranadulla Khan. The 
Raj. kath. (XII. 470-472), in detailing the siege and Kanfchirava's 
.conquests, etc., closely follows the G. Vam. Wilks ( 1 . 69) refers to the 
siege of Seringapatam by "Rend Dhoola Khan" (Ranadulla Khan) 
and his repuise "with great slaughter," etc. Cf. also S. K. Aiyangar, 
Ancient India, pp. 292-298. 
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struggle followed, in which the besiegers were.ihoroughly 
beaten and repulsed with considerable loss (in killed 
and wounded) in their ranks. Ranadulla Khan was 
obligea to beat a hasty retreat from Seringapatam and 
Kanthirava's troops returned to the capital with 
immense spoils. 

On the fourth day (January 21), Eanadulla Khan 
found it expedient to sue for peace. 84 

2i T i639™ Ce ' JanUary He had already received an express 
message from Bijapur urging his 
teturn, and any attempt at prolonging the siege of 
Seringapatam seemed futile. Following the advice of 
Kenge-Hanumappa Nayaka, he arranged for a truce with 
Kanthi'rava through two of the latter's agents (named 
Kaveri-Hebbaruva and Minchu-Hebbaruva), stipulating 
that the territory to the south of the Cauvery was to 
remain in the undisturbed possession of the king of 
Mysore while the right to the revenues of the territory 
north of the river was to belong exclusively to the Adil 
Shah of Bijapur, the saine being made available to the 
latter after deducting the necessary expenses incidental 
to its management. The truce was agreed to by 
Kanthi'rava in view of its ensuring him the territorial 
integrity of Mysore and of its relieving him from the 
necessity of withstanding another possible siege and 
keeping his army engagea in the open field. 

Accordingly, about the middle of Pebruary, Eacadulla 
Ranadulla Khan's Khan raised the siege of Seringapatam 
return, February and retraced his steps to Bijapur, 85 
1689 ' placing some of his forces under 

Hanumappa Nayaka for the protection of his interets 
under the truce. 86 



84. Annals, I. 75-76 ; Mys. Dho. Vam., I.e. 

85. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 52; and f.n. 19 supra; also see and compare 
Muhammad-Namah, in Appendix IV — (3). 

86. Annals, I. 76; Mys. Dho. Vam., I.e. ; also compare Muhammad-Namah, 
in Appendix Ibid. 
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The siege of Seringapatain by Bijapur was a 

memorable event in the history of 
^Importance of the Mjsore> There is little doubt that 

Kanthir&va-Narasaraja Wo.deyar was 
able to win a complete victory over the invaders. Two 
causes appear to have accounted for his success : firstly, 
the efficiency of his army, though small in numbers, and 
its knowledge of local conditions — which stood it in 
good stead against the overwhelming odds of Bijapur; 
secondly, the special features of the Mysorean warfare of 
the time, naraely, surprise night-attacks and the "cutting 
off noses." At the news of this victory, Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar, father of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, is 
said to have sent him from Gundlu-Terakanambi his 
(Kan A hirava's) broad-sword, Vijaya-Narasimha, as a 
mark of appreciation of his prowess. 37 The prestige of 
Kanthiravawas enhanced locally. 38 And the net resuit 
of the event of 1639 was that, while it left the kingdom 
of Mysore practically unsubdued by Bijapur, it exposed 
her to the latter's recurring invasions from the north and 
prepared the way for the further advance of Mysore in 
that direction. 

Early in 1640 affairs in the Karnajak detnanded the 

immediate attention of Bijapur. 
affair^ i640. eC ' ° f Virabhadra Nayaka, on the siege and 

destruction of Ikkeri by the latter 
(1637-1638), had established his capital at Bednur 
(Bidarur or Venupura) about 1639 and, with a view to 
revenging himself against Hanumappa Nayaka of 

81 Mys Dho. Vam., if. 80-81. 

88. Bee 'C£ Vam., 86. Itanum a yavana padeyam jayisi, Kannada-nadol 
negalte vettu; C. Vi., 1 1 , 127 ; also E. C, 1 1 1 (1) Nj . 198 (April 1639), I.e. : 

Atmodbhavo Naraharir-Ncurcusa-kshitindrah- 
Sakehddya esa yavananvaya daitya bh'edi II ; 

and' Sr. 108 (April 1647), l.o. : 

.• Mlenchanam kanantidbhuja-prabalato . . . 

Mlechchaste parimurchitasamabhavan yasydji-ra^ffdnkane 
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Basavapatna, was negotiating with the Adil Shah. By 
the approach of the rainy season of 1639, Ranadulla Khan 
had returned from his Karnatak campaign. 40 Mean- 
while, the revenues of Bijapur territories in Mysore for 
the year 1639-1640 (Pramathi), under the trace with 
Kanthirava, fell into arrears. 41 Muhammad Adil Shah, 
agreeably with the representatives (Niy&gis) from the 
court of Ikkeri, it is said, 42 sent four of his officers to 
Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, renewing his demand 
for dues. Kanthirava having refused to comply, 
Ranadulla Khan was desired to collect the amount and 
re-attempt the acquisition of Seringapatam. Before" 
proceeding further, Ranadulla Khan sent Channaiya of 
Nagamangala to Hanumappa Nayaka of Basavapatna 
demanding of him satisfaction of the terms of the truce 
of 1639, Hanumappa Nayaka not only refused to accede 
but also, foreseeing his own future, fell upon Channaiya 
and slew him in a skirmish. By about the middle of 
1640, Hanumappa Nayaka had thus rebelled and there 
was a generai rising of the chieftains in the Karnatak 
against Bijapur. 43 Whereupon Ranadulla Khan, at the 
head of a well-equipped army, proceeded on a campaign 
against Hanumappa Nayaka, accompanied by Virabhadra 
Nayaka of Ikkeri. 44 Crossing the river (Bhadra) at 

39. Ke. N. V., VI. 98. According to this work, Niyogi Ramakrishnaiya was 
entrusted with the diplomatic mission. The Mys. Dho. Vain. (ff. 84, 86) 
and the Armais (I. 83) mention two representatives, Huvaiya and 
Purushottamaiya. See also f.n. 38 to Ch. V I , for a note on the transition 
of the capitals of Ikkeri. 

40. Muhanimad-Ndfndh, in the M, R., July 1929, p. 9. 

41. Anvala, I. 88-84. 

42. Ibid; also Mys. Dho. Vam., fit. 86-37. These worksspeak of the dismissal 
of Ranadulla Khan and of the appointment of his successor, Khan Khan, 
who is referred to as having taken part in the eventa pf 1640. This is 
apparently an error for Ranadulla Khan who, according to the K. N. V„ 
Ke. N. V. and Muhammod'Ndmdh, actually played a conspicuous part 
in those events. We accordingly follow the authority of the chronicles 
subject to slight correction. 

48. Muhammad-Namah, in the M. R., July 1929, l,c. ; see also Ibid., 

November 1929, p. 602. 
44. Ibid ; X. N. V., X V 1 , 22-28; Ke. N. V., V 1 , 98-99, 
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Hebbe, he stood before the walls of Basavapajna ' and 

laid siege to it assisted by Afzal Khan, Shahji, Madaji 

and other generais. 46 Hanumappa Nayaka, having in 

the meanwhile collected his forces (70,000 foot 

musketeers), gallantly defended the place. Ranadulla 

Khan, however, eventually carried the siege to success, 

slaying " 37,000 of the enemy ; " Hanumappa Nayaka 

submitted, " giving up the fort and 40 lakhs of hurt " 

(hana) 47 Hanumappa himself, according to some 

accounts, 48 was slain at Dudda and, according to others, 49 

he and his brothers were captured, Ranadulla Khan 

finally posting guards over Basavapatna. Ranadulla 

Khan, accompanied by the levies of Ikkeri under eivappa 

Nayaka (uncle of Virabhadra Nayaka) and NiyCgi 

Ramakrishnaiya, proceeded in the direction of Mysore, 50 

while a contingent of the Bijapur army, sent in advance 

under Afzal Khan, succeeded in taking Chiknayakanahalli, 

Belflr (from Venkatadri Nayaka), tumkflr, Dodballapur 

and Kunigal. 51 

About July-August 1640 (during Ranadulla Khan's 

stay in Bangalore) Kanthi'rava- 
Acquisition of , " 

Ramagiri-durga, Narasaraja Wodeyar, alarmed by the 

etc., c. July-August, activities of Bijapur arms in the Kar- 
1640. J r 

natak, despatched his forces to Rama- 
giri-durga, then in the possession of Immad.i-Kempe- 
G-auda of Magadi, a place commanding the route of the 
Bijapur army to Mysore. The fort was taken after hard 
fighting. At Huliyur-durga, Afzal Khan opposed the 
Mysore army but was obligea to retreat. Bagur was 
next taken by Kanumai'rava from Vedoji-Pant, another 

46. K. N. F., XVI, 24. 

46. Muhammad-Namah, I.e. ; see also Annals, I. 85 ; and Mya. Dho, Vam., 
ff. 87. These works speafc of the siege of Tenje (Kenge ?) which, in the 

>- light of other souroes, is identical with Basavapatna itself. 

47. Ibid; Ibid. 

48 My. Dho, Vam, I.e. ; also see and compare Annals, I.e. 

49, Ke. N. ¥., V 1 . 99 ; K. N. F., X V 1 , 36-29. 

50. Ibid. 51. K. N. F.,XVI, 62-53; also Muhammad-Namah, l.o. 
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Bijapur generai, after a strenuous fight ; and this was 
allowed by the acquisition of Turuvekere (Turugere), the 
Bijapur troops being ultiinately beaten off at Nonavinkere 
where they had encamped. 52 These acquisitions practi- 
ally meant the repudiation by Mysore of the trace of 
639. Bijapur was prevented from having a permanent 
oothold in the immediate northern limits of the 
Cauvery. Outside this fringe of debatable area lay her 
phere of influence, comprising Bangalore, Dodballapur, 
Tumkur, Kunigal, Chiknayakanahalli and other places, 
Directly included in the subah of Bijapur under the 
nanagement of Shahji. 
In December 1640, Mustafa Khan, who succeeded 
Renewed attempts Ranadulla Khan in the Bijapur generai- 
of Bijapur on ship, marched at the head of his forces, 
ember "mo-m a rch with fresh instructions to re-attempt 
64L the acquisition of Seringapatam from 

Kanthi'rava. Dalavai Timmarajaiya was sent by the 
atter to arrest his advance on the capital. Mustafa 
Khan halted near Chandanahalli in the neighbourhood 
of Bellur. He sent word to Timmarajaiya through 
Niyogi Huvaiya demanding payment of the dues under 
the truce of 1639 and, in default, threatened Seringapatam 
with a siege. Timmarajaiya proved intractable, merely 
communicating to Kanthi'rava, it is said, Mustafa Khan's 
ultimatum. On the 24th, he (Timmarajaiya) was 
removed from office and Nanjarajaiya (of Hura) appointed 
Dalavai. 53 Accompanied by the latter, Kanthi'rava 
marched forthwith and gave battle to the Bijapur army, 
inflicting a crushing defeat on it and acquiring rich spoils. 

52. Ibid., XVI, 32-91. According to this work, Kanthi'rava, in the acquisition 
of these places, was assisted by Nanjarajaiya and Lingarajaiya of Hura, 
afterwards Dajavais of his. See also Mys. Dho. Vam: (ff. 38), referring 
to the acquisition of Bamagiri-durga. 

58. Annals, I. 86-86 ; Mys. Dho. Pfir., I. 66; Mya. Dho. Vam., ff. 87-38. 
The AnnaU refers to the name of the village as Chandammanaha)]i ; tho 
Mys. Dho. Vam., an earlier Ms., mentions it as Chandanahalli, which 
reading is preferred here. Moreover Chandanahalli is an extant village 
in the Nagamangala taluk (see List of Villages, 102). 
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Mustafa Khan returned to Bijapur, having practically 
effected nothing. 54 In Bijapur, the reduction of Seringa- 
patam became a problem of probleme to Muhammad 
Adil Shah, Vedoji-Pant was next sent thither with a 
contingent under Afzal Khan. Early in March 1641, 
Vedoji, having first paid a visit to the shrines at Tiruma- 
kudlu and Nanjangud,, raided Tippur, Hampapura, 
Kannambadi, Akkihebbalu, G-anni, Nallur, Madapura-, 
Kattarighatta, Hosaholalu and other places in the 
neighbourhood of Seringapatam. He soon found hi inself 
opposed by Dalavai Nanjarajaiya who, in a skirmish, 
completely put him to rout and returned to the capital 
With considerable spoils, losing, however, one elephant 
wbich died on the way (at Sindhughatta) from a bullet- 
shot. Vedoji returned to Bijapur by way of Turuvekere, 
putting to death the chief of the latter place and placing 
Afzal Khan in charge of it. 65 Excepting this re-occttpation 
of Turuvekere by Bijapur, her campaigns (of- 1640-1641) 
against Seringapatam thus ended in failure. 

Meantime, affairs in the south of Mysore were moving 
in a different manner. Danayakankote, 
164M647 phase: as we have seen, had been the southern 

, „ limit of the kingdom of Mysore, already 
Mysore and the 

south: the siege of by the close of the reign of Chamaraja 

Maratathalli, March Wo( j eyar In its neighbourhood lay 

the principality (Pdlayam) of Samballi 
bordering on the kingdom of Madura in the south. Any 
aggression from the southern chiefs in the direction of 
Danayakankote would, naturally, be deemed a blow 
aimed at Mysore. While the safeguarding of this frontier 
oommanding the passes was thus an important problem 
to Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, Tirumala Nayaka of 

54. Ibid., I. 86; Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 87. 

56. Ibid., 1.86-87; Ibid., ff. 38-89 (compare). Vedoji-Pant's name is spelt in 
these sources as' Vemaji-Pant, 1 Vemoji-Pant ' and ' Vedhoji-Pant'. 
Cf. 8. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India (p. 394), referring to the name as 
" Hemaji Pandit," . ', ' > 
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.Madura, apparently taking advantage of Kanthi'rava's 
difficultes with the Muhammadans of Bijapur, began the 
offensive by inciting Pat.tjadaiya, the eldest son of Ghatta- 
Mudaliar, the Kongu chief of SambaHi, to encroach on the 
boundaries of Mysore. 66 That chief, it is also said, 67 had 
become inordinately proud by putting down the neigh- 
bouring palegars and acquiring the title Vananga-rrmtpi 
(the unbendable chief or the unconquerable hero). About 
the middle of March 1641 , Kanthi'rava directed a campaign 
against him. 58 Dal.avai Nanjarajaiya began operations by 
laying siege to Maratahajli, a dependency of Samballi. 80 
The chief held himself out at the head of his vast army 
(consisting, it is said, of a lakh of forces, including those 
of Madura). Nanjarajaiya, however, was able to put 
him to flight and take possession of Maratahalli and 
SambaHi, returning to Seringapatam with elephants and 
horses captured during the siege. 

Early in 1642, the chief of Samballi retaliated. 

Assembling his scattered forces, he 
i64Z he retaliation ' seized Alambadi, belonging to Mysore, 
and encamped there. 60 Nanjarajaiya 
marched against him and, in a swift and decisive action, 

56. K. N. V., XVII, 2, 8: Madhureyavana baluhinda nammolage kadanava 
gantikki konda Modalariya suta . . . Pattadayya piridu garvisi 
yelle-gattige Maisura doreyolu dhuravcmesagida ... ; Modaldriya 
hiriya tanuja Pattadayya . 

67. C. Vi., 1 1 , 132: Ghatta-Madandri nere doregalam tulida garbadi nurbi 
Kongarol Vanangdmudi yemba birudam padeda kadupindidirche. The 
reference to Ghatta-Madanari in this passage is, obviously, to the eldest 
son of Ghafta-Mudaliar in the light of the K. N. V. Cf. S. K. Aiyangar, 
Ancient India, p. 294. 

68. K. N. V, XVII, 8-10 ; see also f.n. 61 infra. 

59. Ibid, 11-21 ; Mya. Dho. Vam., ff. 88-40 ; also f.n. 61 infra. 

60. Ibid, 22-82 ; Mya. Dho. Vam., ].o. ; Mya. Raj. Cha., 28 ; see also C. Vam., 
(86-87) and C. Vi. (II, 181-188), referring to Kanthi'rava's victory over 
Tirumala Nayaka of Madura and Ghafta-MudaliSr, the acquisition 
of Samballi, etc. Tirumalarya, in these works (C. Vam., l.c, C. Vi. 1 1 , 
127-189), depicts the campaigns of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar in ail 
the eight directions (desegalam gelalvjjugisi; desegella velasi). As 
indicated in the precediug chapters, the poetioal order followed by him 
is to be understood in its ohronological setting, with reference to the 
more specifie authority of the chronicles compared with one another. 

Q 
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forced him to retreat with considerable loss, capturing, 
among others, Ponnumalai-Gauda, Puli-Gauda, Chinna- 
Venkataramana and ennivasa — chieftains who had 
espoused his cause. This success was followed up by the 
acquisition by Nanjarajaiya of Singanallur and DantahalH 
(March 1642). He finally halted at Toleya. Meanwhile, 
the chief of Samballi, having sought the aid of Tirumala 
Nayaka .of Madtira, proceeded to the defence of Samballi, 
with a large army (consisting, it is said, of 4 to 5 thousand 
hprse, a lakh of foot and hundreds of elephants). In the 
engagement which followed, Nanjarajaiya was able to 
cause confusion and panic in the ranks of the enemy, 
repulsing them with considerable loss (in killed and 
wounded). Samballi was retaken by Nanjarajaiya, who 
returned to Seringapatam after posting guards over the 
place. Stunned was Tirumala Nayaka of Madura, at the 
news of this victory for Mysore. Forthwith he proceeded 
himself, at the head of his main forces, for the recovery 
of Samballi. Whereupon Nanjarajaiya, making rapid 
marches, set ont for its relief. Nanjarajaiya put up a 
stodt opposition against Tirumala Nayaka and fought so 
dexterously that he was soon able to overcome and repuise 
his opponents, capturing the insignias of the Nayaka and 
plundering his camp. The siege was raised and Nanja- 
rajaiya returned to Seringapatam after carrying his 
victorious arms up to Tiruvannamalai, Tiruchangud and 
Trichinopoly (Tiruchanapuri) in the far south. 



The Ray. Kath. (XII, 471-472), as already noted, closely follows the C. 
Vam. On the Madura aide, there is, so far, no reference to these affairs. 

Alambadi : — In the present Kollegal taluk, Coimbatore district, 42 miles 
easi of Kollegal, on the right bank of the Cauvery ; an important place 
in the 17th century, garrisoned by British troops in 1768, but relinquished 
on advance of Haidar's army; contains a ruined eiva temple, well- 
sculptured but wrecked by Muhammadans. There is an old fort here. 
In the bed of the Cauvery here is the smoking rock. The place gives its 
name to a well-known breed of cattle. Alambadi seems to have been 
absorbed in the kingdom of Mysore after the fall of Nanjarajaof Hadinag 
(1614). lis chief was originally a feudatory of Hadind Vide text of 
f.n, 117toCh, V, 
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These 'activities 'practically resulted in the aciquisitidii 

. . ... „ for the kingdoni of Mysore of Samballi; 
Acquisition ol b J w ' 

Samballi, etc., 1641- Daqt.ahal.li, Singanallur, Kaveripuram, 

l64 ~ Toleya, Changappadi and Marat.ahaUi 

in - the south and the south-east between March '1641 

and July 1642, 61 while there were already indications of 

Mysore having an eye on Trichinopoly as the farthest 

limit of any projected scheme of her expansion southwards. 

Though the political development of Mysore thus far 

D . .. ... had been rendered possible by the 

Relations with r J 

Vijayanagar, - down aggressions of Bijapur in the north 
t0 1643- and Madura in the south, Kanthirava- 

Narasaraja Wodeyar, we find, remained loyal to. the 
Vijayanagar Empire under Venkata II. In the 
Gajjiganahalli m copper-plate grant, dated in April 1639, 
he acknowledges the suzerainty of Venkata " seated on 
the throne of Ghanaeaila" (Penukonda) . 65 Further, it 
is interesting to note, he calls himself, in this record, a 
Mahdmandaleevara (Viceroy), in keeping with the old 
position of Tirumala I I ; and makes the grant, " having 
informed his lord, Venkata, of the same." 63 In a lithifc 
record, dated in December 1640, he styles himself as 
" the great ruler of Mysore " (efimart-maha-Maisura- 
adhipa), indicating his prominent position in Mysore, 
and refers to Terakanambi as a grant made to him in 
perpetuity by Venkata II (namma doretanakke Bdyarinda 
namage pdlisida Terakanambi), whose overlordship he 
thus clearly acknowledges. 64 In another record, also 
lithic, dated in March 1642, Kanthirava merely refers 
to. himself as "Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar of 

61. Mys. Dho Pur., 1 1 . 11-13; Annals, I. 68-69; also C. Vam., and C. VI, 
oitedinf.n. 60supra. Cf. Wilks's List of conquests (I. 64-67), based on 
the Mys. Dho. Pur. 

62. E.C., 1 1 1 (1) Nj. 198,11. 26-29. 
68. Ibid., 11. 85-87: 

Sriman,maha-mandaleso~ Narasa-kshiti-chandramah I 
Vijnapya svamine Vira-Venkafakshmdbhuje tatah II 
64. Ibid., IV (2) Gu. 10,11. 2-6, 8. 

9* 
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Mayisur" (Mysore). 65 In 1642, Venkata II died and 
was succeeded on the throne of Penukomja by Sr'i- 
Ranga VI, of whom Kan{hir ava, it would appear, 
continued to be a loyal feudatory. The earliest record 
pointing to Kanthirava's loyalty to Sri-Ranga is a lithic 
one, dated in March 1643, in which he acknowledges 
the latter's suzerainty. 66 This document is of parti- 
cular importance from the point of view of Kanthirava's 
own political position in relation to the Vijayanagar 
Empire. For, in it he refers to himself as taddakshana- 
bhujadanda-nada, 67 which literally means that he was 
the prop or support of Sri-Ranga in the south and conveys 
that he was " the rightrhand man of Sri-Ranga." 
These expressions are not, however, mere literary 
flourishes. Considered with reference to Kanthirava's 
achievements, they must be termed significant. During 
1689-1642, Kanthirava, as a loyal feudatory of the 
Empire, had, as we have seen, actually saved the south 
of Vijayanagar by successfully stemming the tide of 
Muhammadan advance in that direction and stood as 
an effective barrier to the aggressions of Madura 
and other powers in the south. By 1643, Kanthirava 
had not only succeeded in maintaining the integrity 
of Mysore as a kingdom but also, in a wider 
sense, rendered a signal service to the cause of the 
Vijayanagar Empire. Indeed he had " enjoyed the im- 
plicit confidence of the Emperor and reciprocated whole- 
heartedly the trust laid in him." 68 Hence the expressions. 
Yet the generai political position in the country — 
particularly in the north and the north- 

locli powers" "gener'a 1 ! west of Mysore— during 1642-1644, 
political position, wa s insecure. In May 1642, shortly 

down to 1644 

after his return from the . southern 
campaign, Dalavai Nanjarajaiya had marched against 

65. Ibid, V (I) and (3) On. 168. 66. Ibid, IV (2) Yd. 5,1. 6. 

67. Ibid, 1. 6. Here read dakshina for dakshana. 

68. See Mys. Gaz., 1 1 , iii. 2884, noticing this document. 
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Turuvekere and retaken it with Ane-Bagur from Afzal 
Khan, among the spoils acquired being 40 horses and an 
elephant by name Bokkalika. 60 This success tended to 
restrict the sphere of influence of Bijapur to the east, west 
and north of Turuvekere which, however, remained a bone 
of contention between Mysore and Bijapur. On the ottier 
side, in Ikkeri, Virabhadra Nayaka, though well disposed 
towards Mysore about the close of the reign of Charoaraja 
Wodeyar, was by no means friendly during the reign of 
Kanthirava, allied as he was with Bijapur. Ever since the 
siege of Seringapatam (1639), Ikkeri, it would appear, had 
been so thoroughly impressed with the methods of 
Mysorean warfare and the development of the kingdom 
of Mysore, that she had begun to call the latter's army 
by the epithet Mdydvis, Mdydvddis 70 (i.e., deluders, 
diplomatists), political jealousy probably accounting, in a 
large measure, for such a description. Eeference has 
also been made in the earlier pages to Virabhadra Nayaka 
sending a contingent of his army in the direction of 
Mysore during Bariadulla Khan's march on Bangalore 
in 1640. On this occasion, it is said, 71 Virabhadra 
Nayaka conducted the entire course of Bijapur affairs 
in. Mysore through eivappa Nayaka and Niyogi Bama- 
krishnaiya, although the actual details of the diplomacy 
have not corne down to us. It seems, however, possible 
that Ikkeri, after the subjugation , and death of Hanu- 
mappa Nayaka of Basavapatna, attempted without success 
to press the Bijapur demands on Mysore. There was 
thus evidently a combination between Bijapur and Ikkeri. 
The town of Ikkeri itself, since 1638, was, it would seem, 
in. the possession of Bijapur, being guarded by a contin- 
gent of the latter. 72 Any disturbance in the political 
equilibrium in the country, in such a state, of affairs, 

(&.Annds, 1.69, 88 ; Mys. Dho. Vam., ff, 88-40; also Mys. Raj, Cha., 28; 
C. Vam y 37 ; (7. Vi.,1 1 . 188. The places referred to were in the posses- 
sion of Bijapur since 1641. 

70. SeeKe. N. V.. VI-IX. 99,109,118,119, 126,136, etc. 

71. Ibid, VI. 99. 72. Muhammad-Narndh, I.e. 
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would have meant a threat to the safety of the kingdom 
of Mysore. 

In 1644, Narasimha Nayaka of Hole-Narasipur, who 
'Annexation of na( ^ been subdued towards the close. of 
Hampapura, April Chamaraja Wodeyar's reign, failed to 
! 44 pay the tribute to Mysore, being backed 

up by the local Bijapur forces. He insulted the messengers 
of Kanthi'rava, sent to demand the dues. Kanthi'rava 
despatched a force against him under Dalavai Nanja- 
rajaiya, with instructions to reduce the place. In April 
(1644), Nanjarajaiya stormed Hole-Narasipur and opened 
a tremendous fire against it, blowing up the bastions of 
the fort. The Bijapur contingent — consisting of 4 to 8 
thousand horse — proceeded to the relief of the town, only 
to retreat panic-stricken. Narasimha Nayaka submitted, 
and paid up the tribute. Nanjarajaiya returned to Seringa- 
patam after annexing Hampapura belonging to him. 73 
No sooner was one trouble overcome than another 

presented itself. Nanjunda-Baja(Nan- 
janufry 0 i f 645 lupare ' junda-Arasu), the Changalva chief of 

Piriyapatna, who had agreed during 
the reign of Chamaraja Wodeyar to pay an annual tribute 
of 3,000 varahas to Mysore, was in arrears for some 
years past. Early in January 1645 Kanthi'rava- 
Narasaraja Wocjeyar sent Dalavai Nanjarajaiya demanding 
pay ment of the dues. Nanjunda-Raja not only refused 
to comply but also, in alliance with Bijapur, proved 
i'efractory. Whereupon Kanthi'rava directed Dalavai 
Nanjarajaiya to proceed against him. Nanjarajaiya began 
operations by laying siege to Palupare, a fort command- 
ing the Changalva kingdom. The place was reduced 
without much effort and guards stationed over it. 74 

73. K.N.V.XVIII.1-18 ; Mys. Dho. Pur.,II. 18-14 ;Annals, 1- 69 ; of. Wilks, 1.64. 

74. Ibid, 20-52; Mys. Dho. Pur., II. 14; Annals, I. 69, 71 ; also Mys. Dho, 
Vam., ff. 40-43. Nanjunda-Raja of Piriyapatna appears to have been 
otherwise known as Mallaraja, by which name he is mentioned in the 
C. Vam. (37). Cf. Rice [E. C, IV (2) Introduction, pp. 17-18], making 
Virarajaiya of Piriyapatna (1619-1688) a contemporary of Kanthi'rava, for 
which there it no evidence. 
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Proceeding further, Nanjarajaiya; stood before the 
Siege of Piriya- wa Hs °f Piriyapatna itself, the capital 
patna, c. January- of Nanjunda-Raja. It was an impreg- 

Ootober, 1645. ,, « . „ . . . . 

nable tort, well-equipped in every 
particular. Nanjarajaiya made elaborate preparations foi: 
its siege and assault. In the north and north-east of the 
fort,he and his brother,Lingarajaiya,raisedhuge piles from 
which to commence the attack ; in the other directions 
rose the structures put up by the chiefs of Channaraya- 
patna, Turuvekere, Haradanahalli and other places, who 
had accompanied Nanjarajaiya. The fort was bombarded 
from ail sides, while the garrison within opened fire 
putting up a stout defence. Nanjunda-Raja was actively 
supported by a Bijapur contingent from Ikkeri (consisting, 
it is said, of 8,000 horse and 15,000 foot). Among the 
generals who took part in the relief of Piriyapatna were 
Vedoji, Ambar Khan, Malik Rahim (Muluka Eahima) 
and Ankue Khan (Ankusa Khan). These encamped at 
Bettadapura. The siege was tough and trying to a 
degree. A fierce fight followed between the Bijapur and 
Mysore forces, the former, divided into five to six 
detachments, having been posted in ail the directions. 
Nanjarajaiya closed in upon them, splitting up. his own 
ranks into six or seven convenient divisions, and fought 
dexterously against his opponents, the halepaika Nayaks 
tinder him, in particular, playing a very prominent part. 
There was heavy slaughter on both sides and utter 
confusion prevailed among the enemy, several of . whom 
lost their noses at the hands of the warriors of Mysore. 
The Bijapur forces were ultimately forced to give way 
and retreat with great loss, hotly pursued by the Mysore 
army to a distance of nearly five miles. Meanwhile, 
Nanjun A a-Raja's army in the town of Piriyapatna held 
itself out against the besieging forces ; his sons and 
relatives lost their lives during the defence, and, over- 
whelmed with grief and anxiety, he was almost at his 
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wit's end. In vain did his consort counsel him to yield 
up the fort and submit to Kanthi'ra va. Deaf to ail talk 
ef peace, Nanjunda-Raja stubbornly prolongea the defence, 
wfaile Nanjarajaiya pressed on the siege with vigour. 
At length the latter encircled the fort and began to batter 
the walls, blowing down the bastions and effecting a 
breach amidst considerable slaughter. Forthwith was 
the onter fort taken and this was followed by the onrush 
of elephants (decked with weapons) and the forcible 
entrance of the invading forces into the interior of the 
fort. Vira-Raja, one of the sons of Nanjunda-Raja, 
brandishing his sword, desperately opposed the advancing 
aifms, piercing through their ranks to the right and the 
left and repulsing them ; and, eventually, being himself 
wounded, fell dead on the scene. Nanjarajaiya took 
possession of the fort, capturing Nanjunda-Raja and the 
members of his family. At the news of this victory, 
Kanthi'rava himself paid a visit to Piriyapatna and 
returned to Seringapatam, after arranging for the 
safeguarding of the place. 75 

On October 7, 1645, Piriyapatna, after a long siege of 
a„„„ s,-„„„ f nearly nine months, was annexed to 

Annexation ot 76 

Piriyapatna, etc., Mysore. In the meanwhile, however, 
lh46 " 1646 - Nanjunda-Raja having made good his 

eseape to Beftadapura, Kacjjhirava proceeded in person 
against him and took that place on the 24th. Hotly 
pursued by Kanthi'rava, Nanjunda-Raja passed through 

16. R.N. 7., XVIII, 62-182; C. Yarn., 87; C. Vi. II, 135-186; also see and 
compare Mya. Dho, Vam., Le. ; Mya. Raj. Cha., 28 ; Wilks, l,c. ; Annals, 
I. 71. Among those who took part in the siege on the Mysore side 
were, Doddaiya (Doddendra), chief of Channarayapatna, Doddaiya 
(also named Doddendra) of Haradanahalji (Haradapura), Hampaiya 
(Hampendra) of Turuvekere, Linge-Gauda and Timmarajaiya (Timma- 
rajendra) (K. N. F., XVIII, 71-72). The chief of Turuvekere, referred 
to, seems obviously, to be the suooessor of the one who was slain in 
1641. 

76. Mya. Dho. Pur., 1 1 . 14: Porthiva, Asvija ba. 13 (October 7, 1646) ; cf. 
Mys. Dho. Vam., l.c; Wilks, l.o.; An fiais, I. 69, 71; cf. also Rice 
■ [ E . C , IV (2) Ibid, p. 18], placing the event in 1641, for which there is no 
evidence. 
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Rudrapatna, Kannagala and Kittur which were 
successively annexed to Mysore during November- 
December. At length Nanjunda-Raja retired to 
Nanjarayapatga (in Coorg) seeking refuge of the Kodagas, 
Early in December, Ka^thirava marched on Nanjaraya- 
patna and fought strenuously for seven days. Nanju^da- 
Raja was eventually slain on the field and Nanjarayapatna 
was taken possession of (December 13). Having accom- 
plished this, Kagthi'rava returned to Seringapatam with 
the spoils of war. 77 The fall of Nanjugda-Raja thus 
marks an important stage in the expansion of the 
kingdom of Mysore in the west, in the direction of 
Coorg. These activities were followed up. by the 
annexation by Ka$th/irava of Kallur (in April 1646) and 
Kadaba and Mayasamudra (in April and June 1646), 
places belonging to Pratapa Nayaka and Bhairappa 
Nayaka, from whom they had been taken by the 
Muhammadans of Bijapur. 78 

Meanwhile eivappa Nayaka I (uncle of Vi'rabhadra 
Renewed relations Nayaka of Ikkeri) had wrested the fort 
between Mysore and of Ikkeri " from its careless, indolent, 
Bijapur, 1646. pleasure-loving Adil-Shahi command- 

ant." 79 In 1644, Khan Muhammad, the Bijapur generai, 
recovered it from him together with Sagar, and by 
October-November 1645 he had won a series of victories 
in the uplands of the Karnatak. 80 In November 1645, 
eivappa Nayaka I, having treacherously removed Vi'ra- 
bhadra Nayaka, had succeeded to the kingdom of Ikkeri, 
With his capital at Bednur. 81 At the same time, 

77. Annate. I. 71-72; Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 41-42; Mys. Dho. Pur., 1 1 . 15; of. 
S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, pp. 294-296. 

78. Mys. Dho. Pur., 11.16-17; Annota, I. 69; Mya. Raj. Cha., 28-24; also 
K. N. V., XXV, 38-34 ; C. Vam., 87 ; C. VL, 1 1 , 138 ; cf. Wilks, I. 64. 

79. Muharmnad-Ndmdh, in the M. R., July 1929, p. 9. 80. Ibid. 
81. Ke. N. V., VII. 106: Parthiva, Margaeira su. 12; C. Vam., 190: 

Sivappa Nayakam tannalldanappa Virabhadra Nayakanol drdhamaneniai, 
avanam kavadinol . madupi. Of this alleged treaohery there is not 
even a whisper, either in - the Ke.N. V,. (c. 1800) or in the aivatattva- 
tqtndkawa. .(1709). .There seems, however, no doubt about ite. actual 
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Muhammad Adil Shah had been closely watching the 
trend of affaire in the Karnatak ever since the reverses 
successively sustained by the Bijapur arms in Mysore 
and her neighbonrhood (1639-1642). In particular, 
Kanthirava's occupation of Piriyapatna in 1645 is said to 
have roused his attention towards the growing kingdom 
of Mysore and made the Adil Shah resolve to bring her 
down, 82 Mustafa Khan having once again offered his 
services to achieve this end. 83 In June 1646, Mustafa 
Khan was despatched from Bijapur, with instructions to 
subdue the Karnataka country. 8 He proceeded by way 
of Gadag and Lakshmeevar to Honnali and thence to 
Sakrepatna, his army being reinforced by the contingent 
of eivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri, Dodda Nayaka of 
Harapanahalli and Balaji Haibat Rao, among others 
(October). 85 Before directing his marches to the rich 
plains of the east — which were the common objective 
of both Bijapur and Golkorida — Mustafa Khan seems 
to have turned his attention to the recovery of 
Turuvekere, the northern limit of the kingdom of 
Mysore, which had been lost to Bijapur in May 1642. 
towards the close of 1646, he encamped with his forces 
in the enclosure of a tank about five to six miles from 
turuvekere. 86 

perpetration, since the G. Vam., a still earlier work.(c. 1678-1680), reoords 
what was after ail a fact fresh in the memories of Sivappa Nayaka's 
contemporaries. Of course, from the chronological point of view, the 
author of the 0, Vont., while alluding to this topic, is to be understood to 
be referring to the times of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I, whose 
reign was contemporaneous with the reigns of Virabhadra Nayaka (1629- 
1646) and Sivappa Nayaka I (1615-1660) of Ikkeri. Moreover, a dose 
reading of the text wonld show that the poet implies a fairly long 
interval of time between the rejection of eivappa Nayaka's offer 
of alliance with Mysore and his expedition to Seringapatam. Cf. 
S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 297 ; Sources, p. 816, f.n. ; Nayaks of 
Madura, p. 134, f.n. 60 and p. 172 — where the text of the C. Vam. is 
thoronghly misttnderstood and the contemporaneity of the rulers of 
Mysore and Ikkeri quite confused. 

32. K. N. V., XIX, 1-9. 33. Ibid, 10-16. 

M. Muharnmad-tiamdh, in Ibid, p. 10 ; K. N. F., XIX, 14. 

86. Ibid. 86. S. N. V.. XIX, 16-18. 
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• On receipt of this news, Kanth'irava-Narasaraja 
Action at Turuve- Wodeyar sent Dalavai Nanjarajaiya to 
k e r e , c. December grapple with the situation, while 
dfath™"^ Dalavai Mustafa Khan prepared to meet the 
Nanjarajaiya, Janu- Mysoreans, posting his cavalry in ail 
'"' ' " the four directions (the numbers varying 

from two to eight thousand) and splitting up the infantry 
into four to five divisions. On the other side, Nanja- 
rajaiya, dividing his forces into nine convenient squadrons, 
proceeded against his opponents. The onslaught began : 
the Mysoreans opened up fire and, in the tumult that 
ensued, rushed against the enemy, making dexterous use 
of spears and arrows and causing great havoc in their 
camp. A swift and decisive action followed. Nanja- 
rajaiya so manoeuvred as to bring together the entire 
Mysore cavalry (numbering 10,000) in one spot and 
completely surprise and encircle the Bijapuris. At this, 
Mustafa Khan performed a volteface. But, before he 
could effectively direct the counter-attack, he was so 
thoroughly overpowered by Nanjarajaiya's men that he was 
soon repulsed with considerable slaughter in his ranks and 
obligea to retrace his steps from Turuvekere. It was a 
complete victory for Mysore but her loss was equally great, 
for, in the confusion which followed the attack, Dalavai 
Nanjarajaiya, fighting desperately against heavy odds, was 
himself slain on the field of battle (early in January 1647). 87 
In January 1647, Lingarajaiya of Hura, younger 
. ... , brother of Naniaraiaiya, was appointed 

Acquisition of J J J 88 

Basavapatca, May Dalavai in succession to the latter. 
1647 ' In May 1647, Kanthirava acquired 

87. Ibid, 18-94. The Muhammad-Ndmah (I.e.) maintains a disoreet silence 
on this affair. Since, however, it speaks of the successive marches of 
Mustafa Khan in the Karnafck between Ootober 1646 and January 1647, 
we may approximately fix the action at Turuvekere in c. December 1646- 
January 1647. Cf. Annah (I. 88), referring to the removal from service 
of Da)avai Nanjarajaiya by Kanthirava in January 1647, on a charge of 
neglect of duty, -etc. The Mys. Dho. Pur. (I. 66) only assigns a period of 

six years of office to Dalavai Nanjarajaiya. 

88. "See itmok, l.c ; also Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 67 ; K. N. V XIX 95-100. 
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from Krishcappa Nayaka (of Arkalgtid), Basavapatpa, a 
former dependency of Nanjunda-Raja of Piriyapafoia. 88 
By September 1647, Kanth'frava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
was at the height of his power, securely 

Ikkeri and Mysore : , ,. , on 

eivappa Nayaka I's ■ established on the throne of Mysore, 
embassy to Mysore, It was during the Mahanavami celebra- 

September 1647: . , . 6 XT „ , T 

tions of this year that eivappa Nayaka I 
of Ikkeri — seeking probably a friendly alliance with 
Mysore — sent an embassy to the court of Kacthlrava, 
with presents of robes and cash. Kanthlrava, in view of 
the accession by treachery of eivappa Nayaka, it is said, 
rejected the offer, sending back the envoy. 91 

Meanwhile, political affairs in Southern India, ever 
Third Phase- s ^ nce eri'-Ranga VI' s accession to the 
1647-1660. Vijayanagar Empire, had been tending 

General course of towards a crisis. The dominions of 
political affairs, a eri'-Ranga were hemmed in, as it were, 

retrospect. . . . . 

by the invading forces of Bijapur and 
Golkocda in the east and the west. Already in 1644, 
eri'-Ranga had successfully beaten off an invasion from 
Golkorida and was ruling from Penukonda (his recognised 
capital till about 1649). In the far south, Tirumala 
Nayaka of Madura had been asserting his independence, 
showing signs of disaffection towards the Empire ; the 
Nayakas of Gingee and Tanjore were likewise display- 
ing the same tendency, while eivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri 
was, by force of circumstances, in alliance with Bijapur. 
Successively foiled in her attempts to maintain a foothold 
in the northern limits of Mysore, Bijapur was obliged to 
restrict the sphere of her influence to parts of Bangalore 

89. Mys.Dho. Pur. , II. 17; Annals, I. 69; of. Witts, I. 64. 

90. See K. N. F., XX- XXV ; see also under Social life — Mahanavami festival, 
in Ch. IX. 

91. C. Warn., 190: tanutn pdvudamam kankegalam kalupuvinam, avana 
tappuffeymegalunenisi n\skarisi banda gurivdnisdnatn bandante 
kalupalvdatn. See also f.n. 81 supra. Ikkeri was among the distant 
power» representee! at the court of Kanthlrava during the Mahanavami 
festivities of 1047 in Seringapatam — vide section on Mahanavami festival 
(7647), in Ditto; • ■ 
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and Tumkur districts (including Si'ra) and further north 
and westwards. The attention of Bijapur was, therefore, 
directed to the eastern dominions of eri'-Ranga. After 
the action at Turuvekere (December-January 1646-1647), 
Mustafa Khan resumed his march in tins direction, 
passing through Sivaganga. At this stage, hard pressed 
by necessity, Sri'-Ranga began negotiations with Mustafa 
through his (Sri'-Ranga's) envoy, Venkaiya-Somayaji 
(Somaji of the Persian text), with a view to dissuade him 
(Mustafa) from invading " the Rayal's country." Almost 
simultaneously, Tirumala Nayaka of Madura and the 
chiefs of G-ingee and Tanjore had sent in their envoys to 
Mustafa Khan tendering their submission to the Bijapur 
government, and eri'-Ranga had set out with his army 
(consisting, it is said, of " 12,000 cavalry and 3 lakhs of 
infantry ") against these feudatories who persisted in their 
rebellious attitude. After a tortuous diplomacy (in which 
Venkaiya-Somayaji is said to have at first undertaken to 
induce eri-Ranga to withdraw from the field but subse- 
quently advised him to prepare for war), Mustafa Khan 
entered eri'-Ranga's territory, taking Krishnagiri, Vi'ra- 
bhadrana-durga and Deva-durga, finally reaching Vellore 
in February 1647. Meantime, the Golkonda forces under 
Mir Jumla also proceeded thither. Between Bijapur and 
Golkonda it had been agreed that " Sri Ranga Rayal's terri- 
tory and treasures were to be conquered and divided in the 
proportion of two to one, two-thirds of them falling to Adil 
Shah and one-third to Qutb Shah." In February, Vellore 
was besieged and taken from Sri'-Ranga — after a decisive 
battle — by the combined forces of Bijapur and Golkonda. 
In March, Mustafa Khan left Vellore, taking possession 
of Ambur, Tirupattur, Kaveripattanani, Hassan, Raya- 
durga, Kanakagiri, Ratnagiri, Melgiri, Arjunk6$e and 
Dhulikotte — belonging to Sri'-Ranga. He returned to 
Bijapur, leaving Asad Khan, Shahji and other officers in 
charge of the conquered country. In November , 1648, 
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Mustafa Khan died and in December 1649 Khan 
Muhammad (Khan-i-Khanan), his successor in office, 
captured the impregnable fort of Gingee from Sri-Ranga 
The siege was a protracted one and was accompanied by 
the mutual rivalries of Golkonda and Bijapur (over the 
division of the spoils) and the intrigues of Shahji, for 
which the latter was arrested and confined at Bijapur but 
subsequently released. The capture of Gingee was 
followed by the submission of the Nayakas of Madura 
and Tanjore to the Muhammadans. During these 
systematic conquests of Bijapur and Golkonda, eri-Ranga, 
depending on the shifting alliance of his southern 
feudatories (i,e. the Nayakas of Madura, Gingee and 
Tanjore), had taken refuge with them and spent more 
than a year "in the midst of festivities, feasts and 
pleasures." Rejected again by the Nayakas and abandoned 
by his courtiers, eri-Ranga " established his court in the 
forests of Thieves (Kalians), lying to thenorth of Tanjore, 
where he spent four months, a prey to ail discomforts," 
till about 1650. 93 

We have seen how Kanthi'rava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, 

Relations with ™ ™ 1643 > had been » ^ 

vijayanagar, down to feudatory of eri-Ranga. His records, 
1650 during subsequent years, are, however, 

conspicuous by the absence of the name of his 
suzerain. 83 They generally point to Kanthi'rava as a 
prominent local ruler. Kanthi'rava seems evidently to 
have continued to be loyal to Sri-Ranga, although he 

92. For the generai references on this section, see Mys. Gaz., II. iii. 2351 ; 
' Muharnmad-Namah, in the M. R., for July 1929, pp. 10-12; Nayaks of 
Madura, pp. 264-266 : La Mission Du Madure — Proenza to Nikel 
Trichinopoly, 1669. Though this letter is dated in 1659, it reflects the 
generai course of events in Sonthern India during c. 1647-1659 and, used 
with caution, is an invaluable authority, particularly for the latter part 
(C. 1660-1659) of the reign of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar. 

98. See K. C, V (1) and (2) On. 168,160,165 ; Ag. 64 ; III (1) Sr. 108 ; IV (2) 
Ch. 42; IX Op. 28; M. 4. R., 1914-1915, p. 68, para 107, etc., (1647-1650). 
There are, so far, no epigraphical records of Kanthi'rava, for the years 
1644-1646. • . 
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was aiming at independence from a local point of view. 
He remained aloof from the generai coalition of the 
southern feudatories against Sri-Banga (1647), while the 
tendency towards independence on his part had manifested 
itself in the issue of coins, named after himself, in April 
1645. 94 Kaicithirava's local prestige was, as we have 
seen, enhanced by the events of 1645-1646, and in and 
after 1647 (down to'1650) he was at the zenith of his 
power. In the imperial crisis of 1647-1650, he appears 
to have remained neutral, having much to do in 
maintaining the political integrity of Mysore and safe- 
guarding her frontiers against further attacksby Bijapur. 
In particular, certain lithic records refer incidentally to 
the building of a stone fort (kallu hote) and bastion for 
cannons (pirangi-mata) at Channarayapatna by Doddaiya, 
a feudatory of Kanthirava, in 1647-1648, 95 probably in 
preparation for a war with Bijapur, 96 whose arms were 
active in this tract during the period (1647-1650). 

The only event of some importance for Mysore during 

c. 1648-1650 was the siege of Magadi 
He^bfir" April °l660° f and the acquisition by Kanthirava, in 

April 1650, of Hebbflr from Immadi- 
Kempe-Gauda, after inflicting a severe defeat on his 
son, Chikka-Kempe-Gauda (Mummadi-Kempe-Gauda), 

94. Vide section on Coinage and Currency, in Ch. IX. 

95. E.C., V (1) and (2) On. 168, 159, 160 and 165 (1647-1648). 

96. The expressions, Turuka-rdjaktlryadaM, Vijayapurada Patsahanavara 
rajakaryadalli, in Cn. 160 and 166 supra, would merely mean " Politics 
of Bijapur " and, with reference to the context, imply defensive measures 
by way of arresting the advance of Bijapur arms on Mysore. Cf. Bioe who 
literally renders these expressions as, " in the service ofthe Turukardja, " 
"in the royal business of the Padshah of Bijdpur." He also writes, 
" the building of this fort at Channarayapatna in 1648 must have been in 
accordanoe with some agreement or treaty with Bijapur, though I am 
not aware that raja-karya has this meaning. It more properly signifies 
that the fort was built for the Bijapur Padshah, but the Mysore Raja 
was evidently in possession of the place. Hence some mutual under, 
standing must be assumed, (to have been) entered into for the greater 
security of both dominions." [B.C., V (1) Introduction p. XXXV]. 
There is, however, no evidence in support of this position, since, as we 
shall see, hostilities between Mysore and Bijapur continued unabated 
till 1654, Cf, also H,I.S.L, p. 279, 
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in an action in the Yelahanka-nadu, and exacting his 
submission. 97 This further marked the tendehcy on the 
part of Mysore to advance northwards in the direction 
of the Bijapur-belt of territory in the Karnatak. Ali 
through the period (1647-1650) Kanthirava was being 
successively served by Lingarajaiya of Hura (1647-1648), 
Kempaiya (1648-1649) and Linge-Gauda (1649-1650), 
Dajavais in succession to Nahjarajaiya. 98 
About the middle of 1650, the Emperor Sri-Ranga, 

Fourth phase: foiled in his attempts, to regain his 
16604664. possessions, left the territory of the 

Further relations Kalians and "was forced to beg for 
EmleU^^ri-Sga from the king of Mysore Sri- 

in Mysore, c. 1660- Ranga, accordingto Proenza, received 
1658 ' from Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 

" invitation to choose for his stay, a province more 



97. Mys. Dho. Pur., II. 18; Annals, I. 69; G. Vam., 87; see also and 
compare Mys. Raj. Cha., 23 ; Raj. Kath., X 1 1 . 471 ; Wilks, I. 64,66-67- 
Kempe-Gauda of Kunigal, referred to in the Mys. Dho. Pur. and 
Annals (l.c), is to be identified with Immadi-Kempe-Gauda II of 
Magadi (1669-1668). The hostile relations between Mysore and Magadi, 
about 1648-1660, are perhaps beat reflected in the Virabhadra-Vijaya- 
Champuh (c. 1720) by Ekambra-Dikshita, son of Muktiovara-Dikshita, a 
protege and court-poet of Mummacfi-Kempa-Virappa-Gau A la (Kempe- 
Gauda IV, 1705-1728) (Ms. No. A. 610-P ; Mys. Or. Lib.) : 

Yosau Maisuri Kanthirava-Narasa-mahlpdla durvara nana \ 
send jimuta, janjhanila kuliiagatirviirutd bhvddharinydmW 
(IV, 41). 

With reference to the oontext, this passage is to be understood to echo 
an action between Kanthirava and Mummadi-Kempa (or Chikka-Kempe- 
Gauda), son of Immadi-Kempe-Gauda, during the reign of the latter 
(i,e., Immadi-Kempa). For the identities, etc., of the Macadi chiefs and 
the relations between Kanthirava and Immagi-Kempe-Gauda in 1647, 
vide f ,n. 178 infra and text thereto. For the genealogy of the Kempe- 
Gauga family, see Table XVII. 

98. Annals, I. 88-89 ; Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 66-67; see also under Miniters, 
Dalavais, etc. Dalavai Lingarajaiya of Hura, who, according to the 
K. N, V, (IV, 76), was the second son of Kempa-Bhupa of Hura and 
who, according to the Annals (I. 88), died in July 1648, appears to bave 
been quite distinot from Dalavai Lingarajaiya, son of Madhava Nayaka 
ofHura, referred to in a lithic record dated in March 1665 [E.C., IV (2) 
Hg. 49]. Could the latter be identioal with Linge-Gatuja who, according 
to the K. N. F. (XXV, 66), was at first Mayor of Seringapatam and who, 
according to the Annals ( 1 . 88-89), twice held the office of Dalavai (1649- 
1660,1659-1666) under Kanthirava? 

99. Proenia's letter, in Nayaks of Madura, p. 286. 100. Ibid. 
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agreeable to him and assurance of a brilliant trsatnjent 
worthy of. his rank ; eagerly accepted the offer so 
obliging and found a hospitality which even surpassed 
the promises made to. his ambassadors," The Hague 
Transcripts 101 speak of Sri-Ranga having " taken refuge 
with the Nayak of Mysore " (Kanthirava), while the 
Mysuru-Rdjara-Charitre, 102 on the Mysore side, tells us 
that Kacithirava promised assurance of safety to eri- 
Ranga who had appeared before him (Sri-Ranga-Rdyanu 
kdnisikkollaldgi atanige abhayavittu). It is not, how- 
ever, known in what part of the kingdom of Mysore 
Sri-Ranga stayed. The probabilities are in favour of his 
having taken up his residence either in Seringapatam or 
in its neighbourhood, most of the other tracts, including 
Belur in the north-west, having been, as we have seen, 
in the possession of Bijapur since 1639-1640. 103 In any 
case, between 1650-1652, Sri-Ranga, " encouraged by the 
good reception of the king of Mysore," took advantage 
of the absence of Khan Muhammad in the Karnatak, 
" to recover his kingdom." 104 " Accordingly," says 
Proenza, 105 " with an army of Mysoreans, he entered the 
field, reconquered a part of his provinces and repulsed 
the army of Golkonda, which advanced to attack him." 
In 1652, however, Bijapur and Golkonda continued the 
war in the Karnatak as strenuously as before. 106 
Khan Muhammad laid siege to Penukonda mastering 
it finally in March 1653. He also sought the permission 

101. Referred to by William Foster in The English Factories in Itidia (1661- 

1664), Introduction, p. XXV. 

102. P. 24; see also Raj. Kath., I.e. ; cf. S. K. Aiyangar, in Ndyaka of 

Mojlura, p. 133, f.n. 60. 

103. Cf, Mys. Gaz., 1 1 . iii. 2372-2374, 2886. 

104. Proenza's letter, in Ibid, p. 267. 106. Ibid. . 

,10(5.. See The Hague Tramcripts, cited.in tu. 101 supra, pp. XXV, XXXIII. 
Robert Orme places the war between 1662-1666 (Historical Fragments, 
p. 62). J. Sarkar, using the Muhammad-Namah, writes of the Bijapur 
campaigns about 1660 (see M. R, July 1929, p. 12; November 1929, 
p. 602). In the light of other sources cited below, however, we are in a 
position to assign the events narrated in the Muhammad-Namah, to 
the period 1662-1654. 

10 
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of Golkonda to pass through the districts held by the 

latter's troops, on his way to Gingee. Mir Jumla, the 

Golkonda generai, however, alarmed at the suecessof the 

Bijapur troops, was making overtures to eri-Ranga. 

Towards the close of 1653, Khan Muhammad marched 

on Vellore. And Ori-Ranga, relying on Mir Jumla's 

promises — having finally left Mysore — "returned to 

Vellote and raised a large army hoping to drive the 

Bijapuris out of the country." About April 1654, 

Khan Muhammad, after a long siege, captured Vellore 

and concluded a treaty with eri-Ranga, by which 

" Chandragiri was left to the latter with the revenues 

of certain districts." 107 

During 1650-1652, Kanthi'rava's loyalty to Sri'-Ranga 

as a prominent feudatory of his was 
Kanthi'rava's local . , . , ., , . 

position, minor undoubted. The available inscrip- 
tions, etc., tions 108 of his reign, for these years, 

166(1-1662. . " . 

would also indicate the same position, 
although they are not in conflict with the assumption of 
independence by him from a local point of vieW, as 
already noticed. In August 1650, Linge-Gauda, Dalavai 
of Kanthi'rava, was succeeded by Hamparajaiya of 
Karugahalli. 109 Hamparajaiya continued in office till 
September 1651, in which year Kanthi'rava is said to 
have acquired from the Muhammadans, Sulekere-durga, 
Nayakavadi State, Yelahanka-nadu, Ghannagiri and 
Basavapatna, and from the Changajva chief, Tunga, 
Ganni, Madapura and Kattarighatta. 110 Dalavai 



107. Ibid, p. XXXIII. See also Muhammad-Namah, in the M. R, November 

1929, p. 602, referring to the siege of Penukonga, etc. The C. 
Vam. (190) also speaks of lhe seige of Vellore, Chandragiri, etc., by the 
Muhammadans. 

108. B.C., V (1) and (2) Cn. 171, 186 and 202; III (1) Nj. 106 (1660-1662). 

These records merely refer to Kanthi'rava as a local ruler. The 
absence in them of the name of his suzerain (Sri-Ranga VI) does not 
mean that he had thrown off his allegiance to him. 

109. Annals, I. 88; Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 67. 

110. Ibirf, I. 70. These acquisitions are, however, not enumerated in the 

Mys. Dho, Pur., nor does Wilks allude to them. 
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Hamparajaiya was succeeded by Dasarajaiya of Kalale 
(father-in-law of Kanthi'rava), 111 who held the office till 
October 1653. 112 

During 1652-1653, Kanthi'rava was "at war with 
„ , .. Bijapur." 113 . According to the Muham- 

Partner. relations J r ... ° 

between Mysore and mad-Namdh, whileKhan Muhammad 
Bijapur, 1652-1653. was proceeding with the operations of 

the siege of Penukoigid.a, " Siddi Baihan's sons in Sera(Si'ra) 
rebelled against Adil Shah and won over to their side the 
Bajahs of the neighbourhood," and were instigating 
" the Rajah of Mysore (Kanthi'rava), who , was the 
master of four lakhs of infantry and forty thousand good 
elephants," to encroach upon the Bijapur possessions 
in the Karnatak. Kanthi'rava, accordingly, says the 
memoir, 115 " wrested ail the forts in the Jagdev country, 
which Mustafa Khan had conquered with so much 
effort." In particular, between November 1652 and 
January 1653, Kanthi'rava acquired in rapid succes- 
sion Batnagiri, Virabhadrana-durga, Kengere-kote, 
Pennagara, Denkanikote and Dharmapuri 116 — forts said 
to have been in the possession of one " Yatibala Bao," 117 
a Bijapur generai, perhaps identical with Balaji Haibat 
Baq of the Muhammad- Namdh. Almost simultaneously 
Mir Jumla of Golkonda was animating Kanthi'rava 
against Bijapur. 118 These activities of Kanthirava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar attracted the attention of Khan 
Muhammad. The sons of Siddi Raihan having submitted 
to Bijapur by March 1653, " Khan Muhammad marched 
into the Jagdev country to chastise the Rajah of Mysore," 

111. Ibid, I. 89; Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 67. 112. Ibid. 

118t See The Hague Transoripts, cited in f.n. 106 supra; see ' also f.n. 116 
infra. 

114. See M.B., cited in f.n. 107 supra. 115. Ibid. 

116. Mys. Dho. Pur., II. 18-21 ; Armais, I. 70; see also Mys. Raj; Cha., 24; 
C. Vam., 86 ; C. VL, 1 1 , 128-129 ; of. Wilks, I. 64-65. 

117. ibid, II. 18. Wilks (I.e.) spetts the name as " Eitebal Row." The 

Armais (I.e.) mentions it as " Tirumala Raya," apparently a scribal 
error. 

118. See The Hague Transoripts, cited in f.n. 107 supra. ■ 

10* 
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and '. au'cceeded, in recovering, after a severe, fight, 
Krishcagiri and four other forts in his territory. 1 16 About, 
October 1653, Khan Muhammad, on his way to Vellore, 
was obligea to abandon the forts recently conquered by 
him in Mysore. Meanwhile, he received ne A s that 
Ka$$hirava had sent Dalavai Dasarajaiya {Das-raj of the 
Persian text) " with a, numberless force to the frontier of 
fort Kaveripatan" (Kaveripattanam), 120 A detachment 
under Siddi Masaud was despatched by Khan Muhammad 
against Dasarajaiya. A battle took place near Kaveri- 
pafcjajriam, in which,, says the memoir, 121 Dasarajaiya was 
slain (October 1658). Linge-Gauda was re-appointed 
Dalavai of. Mysore in succession to Dasarajaiya, 132 In 
March 1654, Kanthirava, alarmed by the progress of 
Bijapur arms as far.as Kaveripattacam, marched towards 
the south acquiring from Venkatadri Nayaka, Satya- 
mangalam and Danayakankote, places guarding the 
passes in the south of Mysore. 123 .In April (1654), he 
took from Chandraeekhara Nayaka, Hosur in the south- 
east of Mysore. 124 

Meanwhile Khan Muhammad, victorious at Vellore,' 
„ . . , demanded tribute from Tirumala 

Bijapur and 

Madura vs, Mysore, Nayaka- of Madura. Indeed, this 
1664 • . was an opportune moment for Tirumala 

Nayaka to strike, for, by making common cause with the 
Nayakas of Gingee and Tanjore and with Kanthirava of 

119. Muhammad-Namah, cited in Ibid. 

130. Ibid. Sarkar'a identification of "DcM-ra;" with " Des-raj" is incorrect 
in the light of other sources. 

121. Ibid ; of. Annals (I. 89) referring to the removal from service of Dajavai 

Dasarajaiya by Kanthiravain November 1663, on the gronnd of old age. 
The Mys. Dho. Pur. (II. 67), an earlierMs., refers, however, only to the 
two years' period of office of Dalavai Dasarajaiya. In the absence of 
faller details on the Mysore side, the ..anthority of the Muhammad' 
Namah is to be preferred here. 

122. Annals, I.e. ; Mys. Dho. Pur., l.o. 

123. Mys. Dho, Pur.', II. 31 ; Annals, I. 70; see alao C. Vam„M; C. Vi, 

11, 134; of. Wilks, 1,65-66. 
124. Ibid, 11.33; Annals, I.e. ; of. Wilks, I. 66. 
125. Muhammad-Namth, I.e. 
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Mysore; he could have not only successfully- chosed the 
common enemy (i.e., Bijapur and Grolkonda) but also 
have settled the affairs of Sri-Ranga and re-established 
the ' latter's suzeraihty in the country. These larger 
interests, however, were, perhaps, overshadowed by 
Tirumala Nayaka's long-standing prejudices and latterly 
by his misapprehension of an invasion of his dominions by 
Mysore, while, in fact, Kanthirava was, as we have seen, 
only attempting to maintain the status quo in the south 
and the south-east against the Muhammadans. Accord- 
ingly, about the middle of 1654, Tirumala N^yaka 
negotiated with Khan Muhammad, urging him " to declare 
war against the king of Mysore" (Kanthirava) 126 and 
begging him " to expel the invading Mysore troops from 
his dominions." 127 By this ruinous and short-sighted 
policy, Tirumala only brought about an event which 
marked, though indirectly, the climax in the relations 
between Bijapur and Mysore. What followed is thus 
stated in the Muhammad-Ndmdh : 128 " The Khan marched 
out of Vellore . . . pillaged and burnt Mysore terri tory 
down 11 to a heap of ashes ' . . . B'alaji Haibat 
Rao, who had left Adil-Shahi service for that of Mysore, 
was now sent by Kanti Rai against Khan Muhammad. 
The Khan despatched Siddi Masaud with his vanguard to 
meet this army. In the battle that followed, Balaji was 
beheaded and his army routed. At this the Rajah of 
Mysore in mortal terror sent his envoy to the victorious 
Khan Muhammad, with an offer of submission, asking 
pardon for his offences and praying for safety. He 
promiced to pay 'treasurebeyondcalculation' as an offering 
to Adil Shah and regularly deliver tribute (baj-wa- 
Kharaj) every year. By order of Adil Shah, .Khan 
Muhammad left the Mysore Rajah's devastated kingdom 

126. Prcenza 's letter, in Nayaks of Madura, p. 267. 

127. Muhammad-Namah, I.e. 

128. Ibid. The sources on the Mysore side maintain a discreet silence in 

regard to this reverse. 
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to him. . . . The Peshkash was realized by Khan 
Muhammad." Nor was Tirumala Nayaka himself 
immune from Bijapur attack, for, as Proenza tells us, 198 
Khan Muhammad "did not wish to leave the country 
without levying ransom on Tanjore and Madura; he 
raieed large contributions and returned to Bijapur full of 
riches." About this time, Sri'-Ranga, "betrayed a 
second time by his vassals " (Nayakas of Madura, Tanjore 
and Girigee) and probably realising also the serious predi- 
cament of Mysore caused by the ravages of the Bijapur 
invasion, " was obliged to seek refuge on the confines of 
hiskirigdom, in the forests where he led amiserable life." 130 
The wars of Bijapur and Golkogda in the Karnatak 

Fifth Phase 1654- were practically over about the 
1669. monsoon season of 1654, the two 

General course of powers finally accomplishing the 
affaire - division of their conquests in 1656. 131 

The Bijapur-belt of territory to the north of the king- 
dom of Mysore, comprising Bangalore, Hoskote, Kolar, 
Dcwjballapur and Si'ra, went under the designation of 
Karnatak-Bij^pur-Balaghat while the territory below the 
ghats, almost coterminous with the south-eastern frontier 
of Mysore, under the designation of Karnatak-Bijapur- 
Payanghat, Shahji being continued in charge of the 
entire tract. The Golkqnda possessions lay further east 
of this area, in the rich eastern plains of Madras compris- 
ing Chittoor, Gooty, Gurramkogda, Chandragiri, 
Gandi'kote,' Conjeevaram and other places, with a 
governor (Hazrat Anar Sahib) under the Qutb Shah- 
In the very year of the division of these conquests, 

129. See Nayaks of Madura, I.e. 

130. Ibid. The exile of Sri -Ranga would correspond to the period c. 1654- 

1666, for, from the C. Vam. and Ke. N. F., as we shall see, he appears 
to have been in Bednur between c. 16664669. Of. Satyanatha Aiyar in 
Nayaka of Madura, p. 132. His statement that Kanthirava " enter- 
tained him (Sri-Ranga) for some time and seeing that he' was the 
source of further troubles, seems to have left him to his own fate about 
1668," is not borne out by the materials on record for the years 1660-1664. 

131. Orme, Historical Fragmente, p. 62. 
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Muhammad Adil Shah died. Almost simultaneously, 
Abdulla Qutb Shah was recalled to his capital by a 
Mughal invasion. Bijapur and Golkonda during the 
succeeding years were so much engrossed in their death- 
struggle with Aurangzib (Mughal Viceroy in the Deccan) 
that they had little time to effectively look after their 
conquered tracts in the south, except depending on the 
local governors thereof. 132 This, no doubt, proved to be 
an advantage to other powers in the Kamrttak. In 
particular, Sivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri (1645-1660) had 
already succeeded in acquiring Vasudhare, Sakrepatna 
and other places from Bijapur between 1647-1652. 133 
Shortly after the death of Muhammad Adil Shah, how- 
ever, he systematically carried on his aggressions, taking 
the forts of Ikkeri, Soraba, Udugani, Mahadevapura, etc., 
then in the possession of the European trading powers 
(Tamramukhar) ; and successfully opposed the chief of 
Sode, acquiring from him Sirase (Sirsi), Herur, Boliir 
and other places. 134 About the same time (1656), 
it would appear, eivappa Nayaka, according to the 
Chikkadevardya-Vamsdvaliy 135 inquired after the where- 
abouts of, and traced out, the fugitive Emperor Srr- 
Ranga V I , paid his homage to him and afforded him an 
asylum. Between c. 1656-1659, Sri-Banga appears to 
have stayed in Bedniir (capital of eivappa Nayaka) after 
his long sojourn in Dravida and Mysore. 136 

132. Mys. Gaz., 1 1 . iv. 2428; 1 1 . iii. 2852~(see also inscriptions cited). 

138. Ke. ft VII. 108. 134. Ibid, 110. 

135. Pp. 190-191 : Sri-Ranga-Raya-nenisuvam . . . ettalum nekganadire 
yavananarasi kandu kalgeragi-yodagondu bandu . . . 

186. C. Vam., 191 ; also to. N. V., VII. 114.' 'From these texts, Sri-Ranga, 
it seems obvioua, was under the shelter of Sivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri 
before his (Sri-Ranga's) own establishment at Hassan and Belur by 
the latter in 1669. In the light of these sources, we have to allow a 
fair interval of at least three years (c. 1666-1669) for Sri-Banga'a 
asylum in Bednur, and push back the period of his exile itself by 
another two years (c. 1664-1666), in the light of the Hague Transcripts 
and Proenza, cited above. Cf. Wilks (1.79), plaoing Sri-Ranga's flight 
to Bednur in 1646; Rice (Mys. Gaz., I. 356), in 1644 (or 1646); 
S. K. Aiyangar (in Nayaks of Madura, pp. 133-134, f.n. 60), after 1666 ; 
Satyanatha Aiyar (Ibid, p. 132), after 1663 ; and Mys. Gaz. (New Edn. 1 1 . 
iii. 2370-2374, 2881-2888), in 1646 and 1656— all which require revision. 
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Meanwhile, in Mysore, . Hamparajaiya '(Hampaiya) of 
delations with KarugahaUi had been reappointed 

Madura, 1655-1659: Dalavai by Kanthirava, in May 1655, 
My sorean invasion of J 137 

Madura, c. 1666- in succession to Linge-Gauda. 
* 8W * Kanthi'rava's first act after Khan 

Muhammad's pillaging expedition of 1654 was, according 
to Proenza, 188 the despatch of an army to the Satya- 
mangalam province of Tirumala Nayaka of Madura, with 
a view to " punish him for his disloyal conduct, wreak 
just vengeance and compensate himself for the cost of 
the war," Dalavai Hamparajaiya was entrusted with 
the operations of the campaign which seeins to have 
begun about the latter part of 1655. 139 Without 
encountering much opposition Hamparajaiya advanced 
on Madura " where be found considerable booty." He 
was soon before the walls of Madura itself, causing 
consternation to Tirumala Nayaka who would have 
taken to his heels but for the unexpected help of the 
Marayas. Raghunatha-Setupati, the Marava chief, pro- 
ceeded thither with 25,000 men. With these and his 
own army of 35,000 men, Tirumala Nayaka prepared 
himself for the onslaught. In the meanwhile Dalavai 
Hamparajaiya, in the words of Proenza, " too weak to 
hazard a general action and informed of the approaching 
arrivai of reinforcements which his king (Kanthirava) 
had sent him, temporised and, by his presents, won 
the Brahman commander of the Madura forces. The 
traitor sought to repress the ardour of his soldiers and 
put off, from day to day, the time of attack. But the 

— j. . i ... ■ - ■, i 

137. Annate, I. 89 ; Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 67, 

138. See Nayaks of Madura, p. 267 (Proenza's letter). 

139. See M. E. R., No. 170 of 1910-11, dated in 1666 (Manmatha)-a damaged 

Kannada lithio record from Erode,, mentioning Dalavai Hampa- 
rajaiya (Hampaiya) and Madura (Madhura). Evidently the record 
seems to reflect a campaign of Mysore in the Madura country. Since 
only the cyolic year is mentioned in the record and since we know 
Hamparajaiya succeeded to the office of Dalavai in May 1666, we may 
fix the beginning of the campaign about the latter part of 1655. 
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Maravas, impatient at the detay, conceived suspicions, 
cried treason, threw the Brahman into a dungeon, 
pounced on the ehemies, and -eut them to pieces. 
The reinains of the defeated army took refuge in a 
neighbouring fortress, where, after some days,- the 
expeeted renforcements of twenty thousand men joined 
them. The combat again began with- such fury that 
each army left nearly twelve thousand dead on the 
battlefield." 140 

Nor was this all. " The advantage," continues 
Proenza, 141 "remained with the Nayak 

1^X^^6574^ wno ut ili sed his superiority to returti 
to the Mysoreans the evils which they 
had inflicted on his kingdom, and transport the theatre 
of this bloody war to their provinces. A special circum- 
stance characterised its ferocity. The king of Mysore 
had ordered to eut off the nose of ail the prisoners ; his 
.soldiers, to distinguish themselves, executed this barbarous 
order on all those who fell into their hands, i'nen, women 
and children, and sent to Mysore sacks full of noses, as 
so many glorious trophies. The Nayak, resenting this 
procedure, which, in the opinion of the Indians, added 
the most humiliating outrage to cruelty, ordered reprisais; 
and his troops burst out into the provinces of Mysore, 
seeking not enemies to fight, but noses to cut. It is this 
which has given to this inhuman war the name of ' hunt 
"for noses.' The king of Mysore, the first confcriver of 
this barbarity, himself lost his own nose, and thus 
suffered the penalty which he deserved." This counter- 
invasion of Madura is referred to in certain Mackemie 
Manmeripts, 142 according to which the Madura forces 
hotly pursued the retiring Mysore army ihto its own 
territories, as far as Nanjangud (Nanjankudi). 



140. Nayake of Madura, pp. 267-268 (Ibid). 

141. Ibid, pp. 268-269 (Ibid). 

142. Taylor, Or. Hist. Mas., II. 182-183; see also and compare Nayaksof 

Madura, pp. 186-137. .'. 
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From the letter of Proenza, it would seem that the 



There is, however, no information on the Mysore side 
regarding these events. Proenza's account, on the other 
hand, however trustworthy in regard to the main trend 
of transactions, does seem to exaggerate the " cutting off 
noses in war." Indeed to a foreign observer like Proenza 
such a mode of fighting could not but appear as novel and 
grotesque. In fact, as we have seen in the preceding pages, 
" nose cutting*' was a habituai feature of Mysorean warfare 
and this was not the only occasion when the Mysore army 
resorted to it, as Proenza seems to imagine. Nor is it likely 
that Kagthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar himself ever took 
part in the war and sustained loss of his own nose, as 
Proenza makes us believe. Hence this part of the account 
cannot be literally accepted as a correct statement of facts. 
It seems, however, possible that the generai or his deputy 
in charge of the Mysore army was one of those who lost 
their noses during the retaliatory game adopted by the 
Madura forces. No doubt Kagtthirava had desired to 
mark his displeasure of Tirumala's rebellion against his 
sovereign (Sri-Ranga) by ordering the infliction of this 
punishment on certain of his leading officials, a direction 
which was either carried to excess in its execution or 
grossly misrepresented as a regular " hunt for noses." 
The whole life and character of Kanthirava seem to be 
against the ascription of such a barbarity to him by 
way of a generai measure. 144 The obvious effect of these 

143. Tirumala Nay aka of Madura died in February 1669 (Nayaks of Madura 

pp. 148-149). Since Proenza speaks of the Nayaka's death shortly 
after his viotory in the oonnter-invasion (Ibid, p. 269), the wars 
between. Mysore and Madura appear to have practically corne to a 
close in December 1668 or January 1669, although hostilities in the 
south continued during subsequent years. 

144. Mys. Gaz., 1 1 . iii. 2869-2890; see aleo and compare S. K. Aiyangar in 

Nayaks of Madura, pp. 136-137, f.n. 78. For details about the " oose- 
outting," vide Appendhc IX. 



Criticism of 
Proenza. 



invasion and counter-invasion narrated 
above were completed by the close of 
1658 and the beginning of 1659. 143 
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invasions during the last years.of the reign of Kanthirava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar was that the relations between 
Mysore and Madura became embittered to a degree. 
Almost simultaneously Sivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri, 
smarting under the rejection of the 

rkkStw-wsi * h offer of his alliance b y Kanthirava 
(in September 1647),- had begun to 
show signs of an aggressive attitude towards Mysore, on 
the plea of restoring to his suzerainty Sri-Ranga VI who 
was under his (Sivappa Nayaka's) protection since 
c. 1656. 145 In 1657 (Hevilambi) he marched southwards 
and laid siege to Hassan and Belur, 146 then in the posses- 
sion of the Muhammadans of Bijapur. He began a 
regular blockade of the latter place and soon reduced it to 
subtoission slaying large numbers of the enemy, 147 It 
was also on this occasion that, according to the Keladi- 



145. C. Vain., 190-191 ; Ke. N. F., VII. 108-109,114. Although, according to 

the Ke. N. V. and Sivatattvaratnakara (cited in fra), it was sheer 
loyalty to the Empire which induced eivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri to 
espouse the cause of Sri-Ranga VI, his real motive, according to the 
earlier work, C. Vam., was nothing but self-interest. Indeed, by 
courting on his side the support of Emperbr Sri-Ranga and by attempt- 
ing to give to the ruined fortunes of the latter the advantage of his 
power and influence, Sivappa Nayaka evidently hoped not only to 
establish Sri-Ranga in his suzerainty of the Karnataka country but 
also to retaliate, and carry on his aggression, against Mysore, at whose 
rejection of his embassy (in September 1647) he had been offended. 
Sivappa Nayaka's offer of an asylum to Sri-Ranga VI between c. 1666- 
1659 cannot, therefore, be better understood except on this footing. 
See Ch. X, for further details. 

146. Ke. N. F., VII. 109; see also Sivatattvaratnakara in S. K. Aiyangar's 

Sources, pp. 366-367. Both these texts are, obviously, to be understood 
as referring to the siege of Belur in the Hassan district, " Velapura'* of 
the latter text being only the Sanskritised form of Belur and not 
"Vejlore" in the Madras Presidency as identified in the Sources 
(p. 347), Ndyaks of Madura (p. 133, f.n. 60) and the Mys. Gaz. (II. 
iii. 2372-2373). See also B.C., V (1) and (2) Bl. 3, 14, 56, 68, etc., men- 
tioning Velapura as the old name for Belur. " Vellore " had been, as 
we have seen above, twice lost by Sri-Ranga in 1647 and 1654, while 
" Belur " was also in the possession of Bijapur (since 1640), so that it 
was but in the fttness of things for eivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri to 
recover both Belur and Hassan for Ori-Ranga in 1657, as an ostensibly 
loyal feuda tory of. his. . 

147. Sivatattvaratnakara, I.e. 
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Nripa-Vijayam, 148 Krislmappa Nayaka of Belur and 
Arkalgiid opposed eivappa Nayaka at the head of vast 
forces (bahusamya sahitidirehida). Alarmed, probably, 
by the latter's activities, Kanthirava himself, it would 
appear, 149 substantially assisted his feudatory, Krishijappa 
Nayaka, against the latter (mayavadigaladhika sahayade); 
Sivappa Nayaka, however, succeeded in thoroughly 
defeating Krishnappa Nayaka on the field of battle and 
took his son, Venkat.adri Nayaka, prisoner. Though these 
activities of Ikkeri tended to restrict the sphere of 
influence of Mysore up to Belur in the north-west, they 
resulted in improving the position of Sri-Ranga by 1659 
(Vikari), in which year Sivappa Nayaka established the 
latter at Hassan and Belur and is said to have been duly 
honoured by him with titles like Ramabana, Paravarana- 
Vdrana and presents, including a costly ear-ornament of 
sapphire, a very costly pearl, the emblems of the conch 
and the discus, an umbrella called the Jagajhampa and 
the head of the enemy slain. 150 

In 1659, the last year of the reign of Kanthirava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar, the political 

of Mysore', l^ 1 ' 011 P osition of the kingdom of Mysore 
was as follows : On the north it had 
been extended up to Channapatna and Turuvekere, 
coterminous with the Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat, 
while Channarayapatna, overlooking Hassan and 
Belur, had become its north-western limit ; in the south 
it ran up to Danayakankote and Satyamangalam and in 
the south-east up to Kaveripatta^am, co-extensive with 
the Karnatak-Bijapur-Payanghat; in the east it practi- 
cally covered the whole of the territory of Jagadeva- 
Raya, while in the west it had been extended up to 
Coorg absorbing a major portion of the kingdom of the 
Changalvas (including Nanjarayapatria). The tendency 

148. VII. UO. 149. Ibid. 

150, Ke. N. V., V 1 1 . 114; C. Vatn., 191 ; Sivatattavaratnakara, p. 357. 
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on the part of Mysore to advance further in the north 
and the north-west while maintaining her integrity in 
the south and the south-east as against Madura and 
other powers, had already begun to manifest itself 
towards the close of the reign. 



CHAPTER IX. 

KANTHIRAVA-NARASARAJA WODEYAR I, 

1638-1659— (contd.) 

Kanthirava's Rule: Ministers, Officers and Dalavais — 
Administrative measures: 1. Defence — 2. Goinage and 
Currency, 1645 — 3. Settlement of conquered tracts — 
Eeudatories, c. 1647-1650 — Religion — Gifts, etc. — A scheme 
of public utility, c, 1645-1648 — Grants and other records, 
1639-1657 — Authentio statues of Kanthirava — Social life : 
c. 1638-1648 — Gities and towns: 1. Seringapatam — 
2. Mysore — 3. Melkote — General culture — Daily life, 
amusements, etc. — Court culture : costume and personal * 
adornment — Kanthirava's personal servants — His daily 
Durbar and local titles — Festivals — The Mahanavami in 
Seringapatam — Its celebration in 1647 (September 19-28) — 
Beginnings : the eight days' Durbar--The detailed 
programme — The ninth day (Mahanavami) — The tenth day 
(Vijayadasami) — 'Gifts and presents! — The social ideal : 
contemporary manners and morals, etc. — Kanthirava as a 
patron of learning — Literary activity : Sanskrit and 
Kannada writers — Govinda-Vaidya and his Kanthirava- 
Narasaraja-Vijayam (1648) — Domestic life: Queens — 
Other members of the Royal Family — Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar : indications of his rule jointly with Kanthirava — 
Last days of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar — His death, 
July 31, 1659 — An estimate of Kanthirava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar — As a warrior — As a political builder — As a 
ruler — As a " Maker of Mysore " — Kanthirava in tradition. 



THE rule of Kan.tjiirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar bore the 
impress of his personality to a greater extent, 
,„ , . , „ , perhaps, than that of his predecessors, 

Kanthirava's Rule: ........ , * 

on the administration of the country 

Ministers, Officers , . , x . .. . 

and Deiavais. he ruled over. Inscriptions and other 

sources speak of him as ruling in Serin- 
gapatam seated on the jewelled throne (ratna-simhasana). 
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His government was conducted along traditional 
lines and was in keeping with the generai course 
of political development the kingdom, underwent. 
Timmarasa was the minister-in-chief (mantrisa) of 
Kanthirava, well versed in political counsel, accounts and 
the arts Lappavarasa. was his minister of finance 
(, . . sakala rdjyake . . . lekkabvanu 
baredoduva) f Basavaiya was an officer in charge of the 
treasury (bokkasa) ; 3 Narasimha-Upadhyaya — identical 
with Nrsimharya mentioned in the Gajjiganahalli copper- 
plate grant (April 1639) — was the king's scribe 
(rayasadoluJana)f and Linge-Gauda was the Mayor of 
Seringapatam (Pattanada-adhikdri), the capital city 
(till July 1649). Among other officers, Kotturaiya was 
an agent of Kanthirava (Narasaraja Wadeyaravara 
kuryakke kartardda) at Saligrama. 6 Among the 
Dalavais of the reign, already referred to, 7 were 
Timmarajaiya (November 1638-December 1640), 
Nanjarajaiya of Hura (December 1640-January 1647). 
Lingarajaiya of Hura (January 1647-June 1648), 
Kempaiya (June 1648-July 1649), Linge-Gauda (July 
1649-August 1650), Hamparajaiya (Hampaiya) of 
Karugahalli (August 1650-September 1651) and Dasa- 
rajaiya (Das-raj) of Kalale, father-in-law of Kanthirava 
(September 1651-October 1653,) — Linge-Gauda and 
Hamparajaiya holding the office a second time between 
October 1653-May 1655 and May 1655-1659, respec- 
tively. The short tenure of office usually allowed by 
Kanthirava to each of his Dalavais points to the active 



1. K.N. V., XXV, 84: Vara-mantrade sura-guru . . . Mhyangade 

(lekkangade) sarasija-bhava . . . suvidyadali nere gandu-Sarade. 

2. Ibid, 82. 3. Ibid, 74. 
4. Ibid, 86. . 5. Ibid, 56. 

6. E.C., V (1) and (2) Cn. 185 (1650). 

7. Ante, section on Political history in Ch. VIII ; see also Annate 1.68,85-86, 

88-89; Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 66-67 and f.n. 8 in/r«. 
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personal influence exerted by him in military as in civil 

administration. 8 .••...'.,! . 

Defence was perhaps the foremost problem that 

... .. engaged the attention of Kanthirava- 
Administrative 00 
immni Narasaraja Wodeyar in the early years 

1. Defence. °f reign. , The fort of Seringa- 

. • - patam having sustained serious . dama- 

ges during the siege of 1699, Kanthirava took a keen 
personal interest in the work of improving and extending 
it, with a view to make it more impregnable and 
self-sufficient,. Huge flat stones were made, use of in 
enlarging ahd strengthening the ramparts, bastions and 
ditohes. And magazines, and armouries were extensively 
laid ont, together with large stores of fodder and 
provisions of every description. The fort of Mysore was 
likewise improved and strengthened, and arrangements 
made for storing in provisions, arms and ammunition. 9 
The next measure of importance was the establishment 

by Kanthirava, for the first time, of a 
Currency^iell. ^ m i nt (tenkasale) in Seringapatam and 

the reorganization of currency and coin- 
age., The tendencies underlying this measure were of a 
political,* administrative and religious character : firstly, 
by 1645,.Kapthirava was, as we have seen, sufficiently 
well established on the throne of Mysore (having 
successfully beaten off the Bijapur invasion and counter- 
acted the aggressions of Tirumala Nayaka of Madura) 



8. The Annals (I. 88-89) refers to inefficiency, corruption, neglect of duty, 

assertiveness, etc., on the part of the Dalavai as the cause of his 
dismissal and the appointaient of his successor. The Mys. Dho. Pur. 
(1.66-67) merely mentions the period of office of each Dalavai. Whatever 
might have been the real cause for the removal from office ofaDajavai, 
Kanthirava aeems to have been the first ruler to realise the evils of 
' excessive concentration of power in the Dalavai. He appeara to have 
kept his Dalavais thoroughly . under control generally by allowing them 
only a short tenure of office,unless any of them proved himself am an of 
exceptional capacity like Nanjarajaiya of Hura. See also and compare 
S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, pp. 290-292. 

9. Annate, 1. 79-80, 03. For details aoout arms and ammunition, vide 

Appendix IX, 



PLATE XVII. 
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and was aiming at independence from a local point of 
view ; secondly, the innumerable estampages on the 
gold coins in the country — belonging to the Pajegar 
regime — had led to confusion and it was found absolutely 
necessary to have a uniforin seal for ail gold coins ; 10 
thirdly, Karijhi'rava's predilection "for Vaishjiavism, per- 
haps most significantly echoed in a lithic record of his, 11 
was also prominently at work. The first coins were, 
accordingly, struck in Kanthi'rava's name, on the 26th of 
April 1645. 12 These are gold ones, variously known as 
Kanthiraya-hana, 13 Kanthirava-Raya 14 and Kanthirava- 
Rdya-ravi ; 15 and are impressed with the figure of G-od 
Lakshmi'-Narasimha on the obverse and some dots on 
the reverse. 16 Another species of gold coins, issued 
probably about the same time or slightly later, was the 
Kanthiraya-varaha. 17 Not only were these coins issued 
but their circulation ail over the country was also 
provided for, 10 hanams being equivalent to one Kanthi- 
raya-varaha and the weight of nine hanams being 
equivalent to the weight of one varaha (Kanthirdyi), 
the two denominations being ordered to be used in 
connection with the account and cash transactions, 
respectively, of the State. 18 Kanthi'rava appears to have 



10. Ibid, I. 90. 

11. B.C., V (2) Ag. 64 (April 1847), p. 768 (Text) ; see also under BMgion. 
1Q. I. M. O., So. 18-15-30, pp. 86-87: 

Satioahana-iaka-varfa 1667 tanda vartam&nav&da | 

P&rthiva nOpta tamvaUarada | 

VaUtkha-Ht. II [Text gone] noithairadaUu | 

Kanfhirava-tfaTatar&ja Wadtyaraiyyanavaru iamma petartnaUi | 

Lakifimt-Naratvnha-mudrt-nd^f/avamnu hdkiri \ 

I nds>yo*fc* KtUffhirava-Rdydnmdu, pmaru tofl" | 

gr.ima- kihttraga ftwmu tamarpitida vieara || 

Ct. AtmaU (I. 91), piecing thie event in April 1648; WiUu (I. 61). 
merely referring to the establishment of the mint and the inane of 
" Cantyrei noons and fanams" by Kanthlrava ; also It. A. B., 1936, 
p. 81, referring to the bene of the ooina "some time after 1646." 

18. Amalt, l.o. ; see also Appendix IV — (4). 

14. Vid* f.n. 13 jupro— Text. US. My: Raj. Oha„ 36. 

16. See Appendix Aid, for detail*. 17. Ibid. 

18. AtmaU, I. 90-91 ; also My: B»j. Oha„\.o. 

11 
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issued a Series of copper coins also, known as Ane- 
kdsu, 19 to serve the purposes of a token currency. 

In the localities annexed by him from the feudatories, 
Kanthi'rava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, it is 

of said '' 20 settled the land revenue dues 

according to the status and condition 
of each tract. The refractory Palegars and turbulent 
ryots in the local parts were allowed just enough 
means to enable them to sustain themselves, a major 
portion of their income being confiscated to the State. 
To promote local peace and facilitate the transmission of 
revenue collections from the countryside to the central 
exchequer at Seringapatam, officials like Subedar, 
Thanadar, Karanikas and Gumdstas were also 
appointed. 

Among the local feudatories of Kanthi'rava-Narasaraja 
Wocjeyar — at the height of his power, 

c 1647-1650.° r[eS ' Le -y durin § c - 1647-1650— were the 
following : 21 Dodd a iy a (Doddendra) of 
HaradanahalH, Kempaiya (Kempendra) of Satyagala, 
Timmaraja (Timmendra) of Heggaddevankot.e, Doddaiya 
of Channarayapatpa, Hampaiya of Turuvekere, Chamaiya 
of Channapatna, Hampaiya of Maddur, Muddaiya of 
Nagamangala, Nanjarma of Malavalli, Rajaiya of 
Terakanambi, Guruvanrja of Kannarribadj,' Kottflraiya 
of Kikkeri, Chiwa-Gauda of Palupare, Muddaiya of 
Kankanhalli, Honnanna of Katte-Malalavadi, Sangaiyaof 
Ummattur, Channaiya of Hosaholalu, Dasaiya, chief of 
Ballodeyar (?), Lingarajaiya (Lingarajendra) of Yelandflr 
(Yelavandur), and the chiefs of Hullahalli (HullanahaUi), 
Nilusflge, Kulagana, Kote-kere (Koteya-kere), Hemmara- 

19. Vide Appendix Ibid. 

20. Annals, I. 89; also Wilks, I. 60-61. 

21. K. N. V., XXV, 47-55, 57-59, 61-71. Most o! the feudatories, referred to, 
are stated to have been present in Seringapatam during the festivities 
of 1647, notioed under Social life. Kotturaiya of Kikkeri, mentioned, is 
further to be indentifled with the one referred to as an ' agent of 
Kanthirava at Saligrama (see f.n. 6 supra and text thereto). 
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gala, Bijikere, Talaka,d, Sosale and ' Rangas'amudra. 
Some of these feudatories were, as we shall see, in the 
Personal service of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
himself. Among the feudatories in friendly alliance 
with Kanthirava werei 82 Bangappa Nayaka of Hole- 
Narasipur (Narasimhapura), Krishnappa Nayaka of 
Belur, Dodda-Kempe-Gauda of Kunigal and Chikka- 
Gau4a 23 of Magadi, Virupanna Nayaka of Alambadi and 
the sons of the chief of NanjarHyapatna and Puvala-' 
Hanuniappa Nayaka (of Basavapatna and Tarikere). 
Tanjore, Madura and Gingee (Ohenje) 24 were among the 
distant powers represented by their ministers at the 
court of Kanthirava during the period. 

The period of Kapthirava's rule witnessed an 
important stage in the development of 
Religion. eri- Vaish(iavism in South India in 

generai and Mysore in particular. 
Already Melko.te had become a prominent centre of eri- 
Vaishnavism 25 and no less important was Seringapatam, 
the capital city. 26 More significant still, perhaps, was 
the influence of Vaishnava tradition that was being 
continually exerted on the Mysore Royal House from 
the early years of the seventeenth century. We have 
seen how Raja Wodeyar, Chamaraja Wodeyar and 
Immadi-Raja Wodeyar were staunch Vaishnavaites. 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, father of Kanthirava- 

22. Ibid, 93-99. 

23. Dodda-Kempe-Gauda here is to be identified with Immadi-Kempe- 
Gauda II of Magadi (1569-1668) and Chikka-Gauda with Chikka-Kempe- 
Gauda (son of Immadi-Kempe-Gauda), afterwards Mummadi-Kempe- 
Gauda III (1668-1678). Perhaps during the period, of which we are 
writing (c. 1647-1650), both father and son were governing the 
Yelahanka-nagu, the former from Kutiigal, the latter from Magagi, and 
both were present during the festivities of 1647 in Seringapatam. For 
the relations between Kanthirava and Immadi-Kempe-Gauda about 
1648-1660, see f.n. 97 in Ch. VIII and text thereat. For the "genealogy of 
the Yelahanka (Magafli) chief s, vide Tabje XVII.-. 

24. K. N. V., XXV, 89-91. 

26. See C. Vam., 113 ; C. VI, 1 1 1 , 78 ; also i.n. 85 infra. 
26. K. N. V., VII, 96; V, 112, etc. 

11* 
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Narasarsj a Wodeyar, was himself an earnest devotee of 
Vishnu, adorifig God Nrsimha. 27 An inscription 38 
records of him as having none to equal him alike in 
respect of bathing in holy rivers, making gifts, winning 
victory on the field and offering worship to Vishnu. 
The Chikkadevardya-Vamsdvali, already referred to, 29 
makes'mention of his pilgrimage to Melkote, Tirupati, 
erirangam and other sacred places, accompanied by his 
half-brother, Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar, during the 
early years of the reign of Chamaraja Wodeyar. Under 
Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, the Vaishnava predi- 
lections of the Mysore Royal Family became more and 
more marked. Kanthirava was celebrated for his ardent 
devotion to Vishnu (atieaya Vishnu-bhakti) 30 and for 
his scrupulous observance of the characteristic features 
of the creed, 31 namely, Vaishnava-Dikshd (leaving the 
head unshaved for long periods), Bhdgavata-Purdna- 
Prasanga (listening to the Bhdgavata-Purdnam), 
Ekddasi-Vratam and Dvddasi-Vratam (fasting on the 
eleventh day of every fortnight and breaking the fast on 
the twelfth), Hari-puje, Hari-dhydna (worship and 
•contemplation of Vishnu), Nitya-ddna (daily gifts), 
Kshirdmbudhi (distribution of milk) and Brinddvana-seve 
(offering devotional worship to Brinddvanam, the abode of 
the Lord). A lithic record 32 speaks of him as having 
placed his burdens at the feet of God Nrhari (Lakshmi- 
Nrsimha). Indeed so profound was the impression 
produced by his faith in Vaishnavism that he was deified 

27. Ibid, IV, 4-10. 

28. E. C, 1 1 1 (1) Sr. 108 (April 1647), 11. 28-29 : 

Snahicha ddmcha jayecha Vishnoh 
■ Puja-vidhau tatsadrso na-kasch'it I 

29. Ante, Ch, VI. _30 K. N. F., XXVI, 3. 

31. Ibid, 4-16; V 1 1 , 63; also Mys. Raj. Cha., 26 ; Annals, I. 92-93. 

32. E.C., V (2) Ag. 34 (April 1647), p. 767 (Text) ; Sri-Nrharipadayuge nyasta 
sarvasva bha.ro ; see alto C. Vam. (37), depicting Kanthirava as having 
'been engagea in the contemplation and. adoration of Viehna (Nrsimhana. 
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by his subjects! Nor can there be any doubt- that he 
aimed at perpetuating the cuit of Vishnu among his 
people by the issue of coins bearing the figure of God 
Lakshmi-Narasimha and by inducing them to . worship 
that God and observe the rite of fasting (Ekddasi- 
Vratam) on the eleventh day of every fortnight. Thus, the 
record, 33 mentioned above, says : " The king Kanthirava 
was taken by the people for God Nrsimha. Seeing that 
froni love of money the people had forgotten Vishnu, 
the wise king Kanthirava made from that money 
Nrhari and preserved the people ... Inquiring 
into the sayings of the Veda and Smriti and ascertaining 
the meaning of all sdstras, in accordance with the 
intentions of both, he caused all to worship Lakshmi- 
Nrhari's two feet on Ekddasi and also to perform that 
(Ekddasi) Vrata like Ambarisha and other kings." It 
was, we are told, 34 his sincere conviction that salvation 
was only to be attained by absolute devotion to Vishiiu ; 
and this perhaps found its lasting expression in the 
construction by him (between 1645-1648) of a temple to 
God Lakshmi-Narasimha, to the right of his Palace at 
Seringapatam, for the spiritual benefit of his people 
.(tannanti-logarellarum bardunkugendu). 35 Toleration 

if Ibid, p. 768 (Text) ; 

Kanthlrava-mahlp&latn Nnimham, tnAnvrljanth \\ 
Vittf.chcha pariplditina manata Vulmum sadd vismrtdn | 
LvkAn vikthya tlaytparOti^haturak Kanfhlrava-kshvuipatih [ 
TqdvitU Nrharim vidhdya saAawI kiirvan nrndm pilanam \ 

1 Yida-Snirtyadi oaky am tavaeliana-sadfiam mrva-tattmm vichdrya 
Srtman k^(hlrava^l-narapaiir-nUehayUvdrt}M-yuffitic^ | 

34. C. Vam., I.e. : tiitya-fukhama-nefasi lattvama-a&raydu PuruahGttamana 
bhakti-yo\aOnde mukti-yanuyoliadendu niichayiti. See also 0. Vi., II, 
140. According to Tirumalirya, the reference to tattva in the above 
passage is to the Srl-VaJshqava doctrines of trust in God's grace and 
self-surrender. ' 

86. Ibid ; O. Pi., II, 141 ; also K. N. V. (1648), VII, 76-81, 114, referring to the 
temple (^Ti-Nara»imha-<Uvana nilaya); Annals, I. 8ft; My*. Bdj. Cha., 
.34 (compare). For further references to this extant temple, see under 
Gifts, Grantt and Social Ufa. 
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was a prominent feature of Kanthi'rava's religion. He 
was devoted as much to Vishnu as to Siva (Hari-Hara- 
haktiyoliruva), 36 while he worshipped his family deities 
Lakshmikdnta, Chamundesvari and Trinesvara 37 with no 
tess fefcvour. He is also said to have observed the Saiva 
cites (Saiva-Vrata) as well. 38 In his capital there not 
only flourished Vaishnava and Saiva institutions (temples 
and maths) 30 but also adherents of different creeds and 
sects (such as the Bhagavatas, Vira-Vaislnavas, Matha- 
dhipatis, Sivabhaktas, Jogis and Jangamas), who lived 
side by side in. friendly rivalry. 40 

Numerous were the gifts of Ka^thi'rava-Narasaraja 
Woqieyar to institutions and individuals, 
Gifts, etc. both in and outside his kingdom. 

Services in the temple of God Lakshmi- 
Narasimha at Seringapatam engaged his constant 
attention. That temple, it is said, 41 was provided by him 
with a lofty enclosure-wall of stone /eltarada kallapagalu), 
an extensive verandah (bittarada kaisale), a seven- 
storeyed tower (elneleya gopura), mantapas, navaranga, 
. abodes for minor gods (parivdra-devatdlayangalum) and 
a garbha-grha (gabbavane), besides a sacrificial pavilion 
(ydga-sdle) and a spring festival pond (Vasanta-kola). 
In the temple thus furnished, Kanthi'rava, it is added, 43 
set up the image of Nrsimha with Nachyars and the 
processional image of the God, together with minor 
deities and Alvars, according to the Pdnchardtra and 
otber dgarrias. He richly endowed this shrine with 
ornaments of precious stones — including a jewelled crown 



36. K. N. F.,VII, 68. 37. Ibid, IV, 96. 38. Annals, 1.98. 
39. K. N. V., VII, 78-114. For details, vide section on Social life— Cities 
and towns. 

40.1bid, V 1 , 53, 62 ; X X , 46-47 ; X X 1 , 118, etc. 

41. C. Vam., 31 ; (7. VI, 1 1 , 141-142; Annals, I. 89-90; Mys. Raj. Cha., I.e. ; 
see also under Social life, I.e. 

42. Annals, I. 90; Mys. Raj. Cha., I.e. ; also C. Vam. and C. VL, l.c; 
M, A, R., 1918, p. 68, para 130 [E. C. Bangalore Dist. Suppl Vol,, 
Bn. 144 (1680), 11.14-16]. 
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named Kanthirava-mudi — silken fabrics, plates, cups, 
utensils and vahanams ; and arrangea for the conduct of 
daily, fortnightly, monthly and yearly services to the 
presiding deity, setting apart the revenues of fertile village? 
for the purpose. As part and parcel of his religion 
(Vrata-dharma), Kanthirava, we learn, 48 also established 
agrahdras at Seringapatam (Paechimaranga), Karighafta 
(Karigiri), Melkote (Yadavadri), eri-eailam, Benares 
(Kaei), erirangam and Ramesvaram (Setu), with 
arrangements for the feeding of Brahmans and the 
payment of annuities to deserving familier and provided 
for the worship of God Bindu-Madhava and Vievanatha 
at Benares and for the conduct of a Rdmanuja-kuta 
(assembly of the followers of Ramanujacharya) at 
Srirangam. He alsa set up feeding-houses (anna-satra) 
throughout his kingdom and performed innumerable 
deeds of charity (such as the celebration of marriages, 
thread ceremonies, etc.) in aid of the poor and the needy. 
Among the acts of piety Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
is credited with are: 44 the formation of a lake (named 
Kanthirava-sardvara)'in the Suka-iirtha at Seringapatam, 
for use during the function of Gajendra-Moksha conducted 
for God Ranganatha ; the establishment of an agrahdra 
named Kanthirava-pura to the north of the Cauvery in 
Seringapatam, with vrittis (shares) to the three sects of 
Brahmans ; the construction of an extensive tank named 
Narasdmbudhi by damming the Kaundini river, to raise 
crops for services to God Nanjundesvara of Nanjangud ; 
the extending of the towers, mantapas and outer and 
inner enclosure-walls of the temple of Ranganatha and 
the presentation of a jewelled crown named Vaikuntha- 
mudi to that God ; the extending of the tower of the 

48. B.C., Ill (l)Sr .103 (1647); 11. 49-53; K. N. V., XXVI, 31-39; see also f.n. 

68 infra and text thereto. 
44. Annate, I. 79, 83-88, 90-98; Mys. Raj. Cha., 2A-26. Devaohandra tpeaks 

also of granta of lands by Kanthirava to the Jain Basti at Sravana-Bejagola 

(Gommatapura) and rent-free gifts (umbali) to the Jain Brahmans, etc., 

(Raj.Kath.,XII.472). 
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temple of Gangadharesvara in Seringapatam and the set- 
ting up of the Panchalinga in that temple ; the execution 
of repairs to the temple of Venkataramaqa at Kari'ghatta 
and the erection of steps to that hill ; the renovation of 
the Gautama-ratha at the temple of Srikanthesvara at 
Nanjangiid; the layingout a garden . (named eringdra-tota), 
near the waste weir of the old tank in Mysore, on the 
spot where his grandfather, Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar, 
had been cremated; the construction of a large pond 
(named eringdra-tdtada-kqla\ with bathing-ghats., to the 
south of the Tri#eevara temple ; the addition of a 
verandah to the latter temple, with the images of 
ChamundeevarT, Panchalinga, Dakshinamiirti and other 
gods set up therein, and the erection of a spacious 
kalydna-mantapa (marriage pavilion) behind the temple 
of Lakshmi'ramacjasvami at Mysore; the provision of 
gifts and endowments to Goddesses Chamundesvari of 
the Chamundi Hills and Jvalamukhi-Amma of 
Uttanahalli, and to the eaiva and Vaishnava temples at 
Nanjangiid, Tirupati, Melkote and other sacred places, 
according to the status of each of these temples ; the 
construction of a tank at Arikuthara in the name of his 
fatherrin-law, Dodde Urs, and the laying out of a new 
water-course — extant as Bangdradoddi-kdlve — near 
Seringapatam, and naming it after Doddajamma, a 
favourite consort of his (gdndharva-patni). 

This last-mentioned act was, we are told, 45 the outcome 
of a scheme to provide traffic facilities 

utmty h ri e 6^.C iC t0 tlie P Ublk 0Ver the CaUVer y When 

it is in floods and, ordinarily, for the 
supply of water to the inhabitants of the capital city. 
The Cauvery, flowing to the. south-west and the north- 
west of the fort of Seringapatam, was, it is said, 46 bridged 
at convenient points ; then the river was dammed near 
Chandra-vana, to the south of Gautama-kshetra (where it 



46, Annals, I. 91. 



46. Ibid. 
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divides itself into two branches), and the water thus stored 
in was led to the capital city by means of the canal running 
from the bridge in the south-west. Kanthirava is 
further said to have laid down that the crops raised 
under the new scheme were to be set apart for services 
in the temple of God Ranganatha of Seringapatam, 47 
In keeping with this account of the scheme is the 
contemporary reference 48 to the bridge adjoining both 
branches of the Cauvery and the new canal surrounding 
the city of Seringapatam, from which it seems obvious 
that these monuments of Kanthirava's rule were con- 
spicuous in Seringapatam already between c. 1645-1648, 
Among the extant records of the reign of Kanthi'rava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar, the Gajjiganahalli 
JSTAST copper-plate grant, dated April 7, 
1639, registers the gift by him of the 
village of Gajjiganahalli — under the name of Narasardt- 
pura (divided into 24 shares) — to Vedic Brahmans, for the 
eternal benefit of his father (Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar) and as an offering to God Nrsimha. A lithic 
record, dated December 7, 1640, 50 refers to the grant 
by Kanthirava, as rent-free, of the village of Put$anapura 
in the Hangala-sthala of the Terakanambi-sime, for the 
offerings to God Hanumanta (newly set up, with a 
mantapa in the central street of Terakanambi, by one 
Kempa-Narasimha Setti) and for the maintenance of 
a feeding-house for the daily distribution of food to 
Brahmans (nitya-kattaleya . . . Brdhmana-satra). 

* * * 51 * 

Another, dated March 15, 1642, speaks of the setting 



47. Ibid. 

48. K. N, V. (1648), V, 60-61 : Ubhaya-kdveriya bigidopputiha divya setu 
. . . ura balasi nere pariva kaluve; also V 1 1 , 49 : nutana-galve. 

49. E. C7, 1 1 1 (1) N j . 198 : i. 1561, Pramathi, Chaitra, eu. 15. This record is 
impresstd with the Boar seal (Varaha-mudre), Vide, on this point, 
f.n. 56 infra. 

50. Ibid, IV (2) Gu. 10 : A. 1662, Vikrama, Pushyaeu. 6, Monday. This record 
also bears the emblem of sovereignty of the world ( Vamana-mudre, see 1.11). 

51. E. C, V (1) and (2) Cn, 168 : Vishu Phalguna ba. 10, Tuesday. Cf. 
a /. S. I . , p. 278 
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up of God Basavesvara and the erection of a mantapa at 
Channarayapatna by Channa Wodeyar, son of Doddaiya, 
Prabhu of KankanhaUi, a feudatory of Kapthi'rava. A third, 
dated March 10, 1643, 52 records the grant by Kanthirava, 
as an agrahara (of 50 shares) to Purohit Linga-Bhatta 
and other Brahmans, of the village of Marachahalli — 
otherwise called Narasardja-pura — with its eight hamlets, 
wet and dry lands, on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 
An inscription from the Mackenzie Collection, dated April 
26, 1645, 53 registers the gift by Kanthirava of lands in six 
tributary villages (kaigdnikeya grdmagalu), on the 
occasion of the striking of the Kanthirdya-hanams. A 
lithic record, dated April 27, 1647, 54 mentions the 
formation by Kanthirava of the agrahara of Mattigodu 
(south-east of Bamanathapura) — named af ter himself — and 
the grant of the same to selected Brahmans, divided into 
13 shares, as an offering to God Narasimha (ari-Nara- 
simhaya namah). A copper-plate inscription from To^da- 
nur, of the same date, 55 refers to the grant by Kanthirava 
of the village of Sukadore to the north of Melkote 
(Yadavedri), together with its seven hamlets, to Sri- 
Vaishriava Brahmans, as an agrahara under the name of 
Kanthirava' Narasa-Nrpdmbodhi. This record, it is 
interesting, bears the king's signature as Sri-Kanthirava- 
Narasardju and is impressed with the Boar seal ( Vardha- 
mudre). 56 A lithic record, dated September 23, 

53. Ibid, IV (8) Yd. 6: i. 1664, Chitrabh&nu, Phalguna ha. 80, Friday. 

88. No. 18-16-20, pp. 86-87: i. 1667, Parthwa, Vaiukhaiu. 11. 

64. E. C-, V (1) Mid (2) Ag. 64 : Sarvajit, VaiUkha tu. 3. This record, again, 

in impressed with the Boat seal [see p. 770 (Text) in V (3)] : 

. . . Htfiia KaMfhlrava-Nareua-nrpah Mtanat/i karaytivd 

8amyag'Viraha-mud*am taduparicha param tthdpagitvti Ukhiivd || 

See bIbo f.n. 66 infra. 

66. S.O..III (1) Sr. 103: Ibid, 

66. Ibid, 11. 164-166: 

. . . Rqjlbb* WtiftfhU nv l TnriTn iijj'n rtltnunm k&rayiivd 
iimnni wnl.fin DiTfrfnlin taduparicha par am tthdpayitva likhiti>4\\ 

Thia record points, significantly enough, to Kanthirava'! local position 
when he was at the height of his power— particularly after the siege of 
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1647, 51 refers to the construction of a pond and a stone math 
in Channarayapatna by Kempanna-Gauda of Kasulagere, 
an agent of Doddaiyaof Kankanhalli, feudatory of Kanthi- 
rava. Between c. September 1647 and April 1648, we have 
lithic records 58 referring, among other things, to the 
construction of a temple (of three ankanams) to Gadde- 
Bameevara, a pond, a well and an evening math (sandhya- 
matha), at Channarayapatna, by Doddaiya himself. 
Another record, a lithic one, dated December 8, 1647, 50 
speaks of the grant by Kanthirava of the village of 
Balakuli to Brahmans of various gotras and sutras. A 
nirupa of Kanthirava, dated March 14,1649 and addressed 
to Channaiya of the Pattana-hobli-vichdra, 60 refers to the 
setting up of a stone slab (sildpratisthebagye) in Tiru- 
malasagara, and communicates an order to the effect that 
the boundariesof villages under Tirumalasdgara-agrahdra 
should be fixed up and that the supply of water thereto 
from the tank of Tonnur (Tondanur) should, as usual, be 
conducted in perfect security. The nirupa, it was further 
ordered, was to be got copied in the kadita of the Chdvadi- 
karanika and returned. A lithic record, dated October 
2 1 , 1650, 61 refers to the erection of a navaranga-pattasdle 
and an enclosure-wall — for God Vepugopala set up in Ane- 
Bagur — and the promotion of a work of merit by 
Kottfiraiya, Kacjthirava's agent at Saligrama. This 

Kriyipatga. Id the present itnte of our epigraphies) knowledge, the 
use of the Boar seal, in the public documents of the Balers of Mysore, 
seems to have actually begun under Kaothlrava-Narasarija Wode'yar, 
although his predecessor, Charoaraja Wofeyar, had already claimed the 
title Of Dharani-Varaha {vide Oh. VI). See also f.n. 19 and 64 supra. 

ST. E.O..V (1) and &) Cn, 189: i. 1(69, Sarvajii, livlja tu. 6. 

86. Ibid, Cn. 188, 180 and 166 ; Sarvajit-Saruadhdri, VatiQkha ht. 

89. E. V., IX Cp. 88: SarvajU, M&rgaiir* ba. 7. 

AO. I.li.C, Ho. 19-1-56 (Extract No, 3) : Viredhi, Chaitra in. 11. The actual 
expressions used are: Tirumalat&garada agraharakke talluva grama- 
ga\igt ytllegatfa nilliti ioduvudtt; Tirumala&lgamda grtmaga\ige 
TomHra kereyin&a pr&ku mtregt nlraunu koditi, MtrakthitadaUi nadini- 
koiyftt baradtt. This record points sufficiently to Bauthirava'a solicitude 
for the welfare of rural folk. 

61. E. 0., V (1) and (3) On, 186 % Vikriti, Eartfk* tu. 7. 
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document further records that the erection of the temple 
was begun by Hngaiya of Yelandur (Yajavandur), that 
the navaranga, enclosure-wall,pattasale and other items 
of work were actually carried out by Nanjaiya, son of 
Kotturaiya, and that, in the entire undertaking, he was 
assisted by the local eanabhogs (Senabhoga), Nariyapaiya 
and Chikkarasaiya, as well as by the Palace eanabhogs, 
Mailaraiya and Govindaiya, while the temple itself was 
finished by one Basavaiya. A much worn out lithic 
record, in front of the Anjaneya temple at Madapura, 
belonging to c. 1650, 62 mentions thegrant by KanthTrava 
of thirteen villages for services to God Narasimha. 
Another, of about the same time, 63 is a stone charter of 
Kac^hirava granting in perpetuity the village of Honganiir 
— with the adjoining villages — in the Hadinad-sTme, to 
provide for the continuance of his works of merit in 
Benares (Kasi) through his Purohit, Linga-Bhatta, the 
items of works, enumerated in the record, being as follows : 
charities, anointment of Vieveevara and other Gods, 
illuminations with Sahasra-nama (reciting of onethousand 
names of the deity), offerings and rites at ail the Parvas, 
bathing-gifts during the three months of Magha, 
Vaii&kha and Kartika (January-February, April-May 
and October-November), feeding 100 Brahmans daily, 
annual allowance to God KaeTnatha and bathing in Magha 
at Prayaga. Another lithic record, dated February 10, 
1651, 64 registers the setting up of God Someavara at 
Anati village, during the regime of Doddaiya, feudatory 
of KanthTrava, in Channarayapatna. Another, dated May, 
24, 1651, 65 refers to the setting up of Naga-bhaktaiya and 
the building of a mantapa at the temple of Isvara, in the 
Dindaguru village, by Doddaiya himself. We have also 
89. X. A. S., tflH-mS, p. 6$, pan 1OT. 

68. X, 0., IV (8) Oh. 42; Me »l*o text of f.n, 48 tupra »ud ST. A. J)., 1981, 

No. 88, p. 1B6, referring to • KaM-dhormoia fMma.' 
St. IiU, V (1) M>d (2) Cn.302 I. lets, VHcrUi, Htgha ba. U, Monday. CI. 

S. I, 5. 1., p. 978, 
«. Ibid, On. 171 : i. 1578, Ktera, / tfiitXd It*. M, Batwday . 
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a lithic record, dated Marche 19, 1655, 66 in which Dalavai 
Lingarajaiya (Linge-Gauda?) is said to have made a 
grant of lands belonging to Narasipura, attached to the 
Saragur-ethaja, for the decorations, festivals, offerings 
and illuminations of G-od Narasimha. Another, a damaged 
oue, dated 1655, 67 seems to refeir to a service of Dalav3i 
Hamparfijaiya (Hampaiya) in, the Ardra-Kapaleevara 
temple at Erode. A third one, dated March 1657, 68 
speaks of Kanthirava as having caused to be made the 
image of God Arkeevara for the Antarahalli agrahara. 

An authentic statue of Kanthirava, a Bhakta-vigraha — 
with his name in Kannada (Kanthirava- 
of1c U a t ^thirava StatUeS Narasaraja Wadayaravaru) inscribed 
on the pedestal — is to be seen in a room 
to the left of the Ranga-mantapa of the temple of Nara- 
simhasvami at Seringapatam. 69 It is a magnificent 
figure of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, about three and 
a half feet high, standing on a high pedestal with fplded 
hands. Kanthirava is represented as wearing a long robe, 
girt with a sword, shield and dagger on the left side, and 
with large ear-rings and Vira-pendeya (hero's insignia) 
on the right foot. Altogether a beautifully carved statue, 
presenting in life-like fashion the majestic bearing of 
Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar as a warrior-devotee. 
A similar statue of his is to be seen in a pavilion of the 
temple of Trinayanesvara in the Mysore fort. 

During the reign of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar — 

Social life: c. especially in the earlier part of it — the 
1688-1648. Cities and capital city of Seringapatam was an 
important centre of social life. It was 

l. Seringapatam. a beautiful and flourishing city, with 
its well-furnished aud well-guarded fort (kote) adorned 

66. Ibid, IV (2) He. 4.9: s. 1576, Java, Phalguna la. 7, Monday ; see also t u . 
98inCh. VIII. 

67. Af. E. R., 1910-1911, No. 170 ( I . M . P., I. 586, Cb. 150) ; Mamnatha; see 
also f.n. 189 in Ditto. 

68. E. C, IV (2) Kr. 89 : Hevilambi, Chaitra sa. 

69. M. A. R, 1919, p. 56, para 195; also p. 2, para 8(E. C, Mys. Dist. 
Suppl. Vol. Sr. 176),- • = • 
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with lofty ramparts(a/ven), bastions (kottala), spikes 
(tene), flag-staffs (denkani), trenches (agalu) and guard- 
rooms at the entrances (bdgila sejje); with its broad main 
streets (visala vidhigalu), named after the Sun and the 
Moon (Ravi-Sasi vi'dhi), lined with the storeyed mansions 
(harmya, upparige) of princes, nobles and chiefs; with 
its minor streets (ken), wherein resided poets, scholars, 
ministers, courtiers, people following different trades and 
professions (including thecourtezans), merchants and the 
military, among others ; and with its principal gates 
(namely, the Eastern Gate, the Mysore Gate and the 
Bijapur Gate) lined with horse-stabies (asvagala Idya) 
and elephant-stables (gajada sdlegalu), containing horses 
and elephants captured in war (with Bijapur and Tiru- 
mala Nayaka of Madura, etc.) and sent in as tribute by the 
Changalvas and by the chiefs of Kodagu (Coorg), Konkana, 
Kongu, Maleyaja and other places. 70 Conspicuous in 

TO. K. If. V. (16*8), VI, 8.74, 91, 98, 198; VII, 1-9. Compare the general 
topography of Beringepatem, described ben, with the topography of 
Vijayanagur »e gives by Domingo Paes (1690) (Sewei), A Forgotten 
Kmpirt, pp. 9M-9B9). The two accounts are not identical but the 
similarity in respect of outlines of planning is rather striking from the 
point of view of influence of Vijayenager traditions on Mysore. See alto 
f.n. 71 infra. Among the variou* classes of people depicted in the 
K. If. V. as residing in Seriagapatsm daring the reign of Kanthlrave 
were : the nobility (dart matmeyaru), poet* and sobolan (kanigafa, 
vidvamearu), oonnolesenrs of arts (kala-kovidaru), ministers (mantri- 
gafu), accountants (karamkarti), physicians (vaidyaru), songster* 
{gdyakaru), acton, bnftoons and confidants {nafa^ndyaka, parVuUaka, 
viMtHgulii), Brahman*, Vokkaligas, Bivsbbaktas, Vlta-Vaiahnavaa, 
courtezan* (t&\»gtri, tefe-vdfikt, vityd-vd^o), dancer* (nafuviga,), 
perfumers (gandiga), metal workers (begird), oil-mongers (tilagataka), 
copper-smith* {UmramardaJcaru), painters (thitriga), weaver* (Uligaru), 
barbers (Mpwirfa), tailors (chippigd), cobbler* (mueheMga), athlete* 
(malla), oonjumre (jdlagSraru), merchant* (haradara grhagafu), torch, 
bearers (divaiigaru), cattle- keeper* (koftagtyaru), mahout* (gajfrt 
hakaru), royal cavaliers (raya-ramttaru), foot*>ldien skilled in handling 

prnrtfakat*) and menial* Wigadaparu) (VI, 86-74, 91, ge, 196; 
VH, 1-9, etc.). Pot detail* of arm*, ammunition, etc., stored In the 
Seringapetam fort, see Appendix IX. The K. If. V. is mainly drawn 
upon throughout this section, making dab allowance foe the prevailing 
erotic sentiment (drfetpflra) and the literary devices employed by the 
contemporary poet, GSrlnda-Vaidya. Foe a detailed aootmnt and 
•stlmkW of the work, as* under Literary activity. 
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the city was the king's Palace (aramane), with its 
superbly sculptured masonry walls (bhitti), exquisitely 
carved storeys (nelevcuja, upparige) and the most artisti- 
cally decorated pavilions and apartments, namely, Hiriya- 
hajdra (principal or Durbar Hall), Lakshmi-vildsa, 
Saundarya-vildsa, Madana-vilasa, Durgd-mantapa, 
Sdradd-mantapa, Bhuvan'esvari, Indird-mandira, Ban- 
gdra-chaukiy Vijaya-bhavana, Chitra-sale (picture- 
gallery), Ayudha-sale (armoury), Ndtaka-sdle (theatre), 
Majjana-sale (batb-room), Ndma-tirtha-bhavana (Ndma- 
tirtha pavilion), Bhojana-sdle (dining-hall), Bokkasa 
. . . bhanddra (treasury vaults), etc. 71 Conspicuous 
also in the city were the temples of Lakshmi-Narasimha 
(newly constructed, with prdkdra, pillars, capitals, richly 
ornamented canopy, tower with pinnacle, brinddvanam, 
dipa-mdld pillar, mantapas, vdhanams, garbha-grha, etc.) 
and Ranganatha (with the prdkdra, dipa-mdld pillar, 
mantapas, tapestried canopy, sculptured figures of 
elephants at the gates, dvdrapdlakas, the images of 
Varadaraja, Mannar-Narasimha, Venugopala, shrines of 
Ranganatha and the goddesses, images of Emberumannar 



Tl. Ibid, VII, 3148 ; XXII, 66-80. The Pilnoe at Serin ffspaUm, above 
referred to, no longer exists. The extensive site where it wh located 
(i.e., to the tight of the temple of Ranganitba) is now marked by a 
oommemorstive man(ap— pointing to the birthplace of H. H. Sri 
Krishnarlja Wodeyar III— put up by H. H. 6rl Krishnarlja Wodeyar IV 
on July 1, 1915 (tee My- Oa*., II. iv. 8144). It is, however, interesting 
to note that the present Palace at Mysore corresponds, in respect of 
principal chambers and apartments, with the old Palaoe at Bering* paUm. 
This is, perhaps, an indication of how the Vijayanagar idea has persisted 
through centuries. Beringepetam having been, for long, the seat of the 
southern (or KarnifcUe) vioeroyalty, there seems little doubt that 
the Palaoe there was closely modelled after the Vijayanagar one and 
improvements effected thereto trow time to time by the rulers of 
Mysore. ■ For a connected account of the influence of Vijayanagar 
tradition* on Mysore, vide Appendix IX. 
Compare the description of the Interior of the Palace at Vijayanagar as 
given by Paes (Bewail, Ibti, l.e). Although Paes, being a foreign 
observer, could not be expected to mention the exact names, of sJJ the 
apartment* in that Palaoe, yet the description left by bias would 
seem to correspond, In respect of the principal Items, Wffla the account 
of the Palaoe at Seringtpa t a a . The similarity is thus significant, 
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and the Alvars,etc): 73 Among other temples in different 
parts of the city were those of Tiruvenkatesvara (in the 
Agarada-k'eri, i.e., agrahdra), Tirumaleevara and Bete- 
Raya (in the Akkiya-keri, i.e., street where rice was bought 
and sold), Gangadhareevara, Vi'resa, Moradiya-Tirumala- 
Raya, Narasimha-Murtiand Bagila-Venkatesvara (situated 
in the Hora-keri, i.e., outskirts of the city), 78 Among the 
maths in the city were Dodda'Hampaiyana-matha, 
Muleya-matha, Viraktara-matha and Dasdhada-matha 74 
Another flourishing city during the reign was Mysore, 

with its well-equipped and equally well- 
2. Mysore. guarded fort adorned with the newly 

constructed spirals (nutana tene), ram- 
parts, bastions, flag-staffs and the moat ; with its main 
streets and minor streets — lined with storeyed mansions and 
houses inhabited by princes, courtiers, poets, scholars and 
professional people (including courtezans) ; with its 
elephant and horse stables and the armoury (jina-edle) ; 
with its Palace, containing the Durbar Hall (olaga-sdle, 
kiriya-hajdra, hajdrada-totti), > council-chamber 

mantana-grha), picture-gallery [chitrada-chdvadi), 
theatre (ndtaka-sdle), dining-hall (bhojana-sdle), bed- 
chamber (sejjeya sadana), chandra-sdle, ndmatirthd 
pavilion (ndmatirtha-chauki), front verandah (moga- 
sdleya totti) and abode of worship (aramaneya d'egula); 
and with its temples of Trinayana (Trinesvara), Lakshmi- 
kanta, Bagila-Hanuma and Bhogi-Bhushana and Kala- 
Bhairava (on the tank-bund, tatakaderiyali). 75 

73. Ibid, VII, 73-111. 73. Ibid, 112-113. 74. Ibid, 114. 

76. Ibid, 11,36-82, 107, 109-111; see also C. Vam., 45-46; Annals, I. 79-80. 
The planning of the town of Mysore and of the Palace there seems to 
have been distinctly after the Vijayanagar modela at Seringapatam 
(see f.n. 70 and 71 supra). Among- the various classes of people 
depicted in the K. N. V. as residing in Mysore during the reign 
of Kanthirava were : members of the Royal Family (Rajaputraru), 
poets, scholars and disputants (karanikaru, Veda-sastra-sampannaru, 
tarkikaru), musioians, including lutists (gayakaru, nadavidaru, 
vainikaru)," danoers (natuviga), libertines, jesters and confidants (vit a 
vidushaka nagarika pithama/rdana), courtezans (Sufageriy veeya-vu^a) 
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Among the towns, Melkofe was, ris already feierred to, 

a prominent centre of Sri'-Vaishna- 
3. Meikote. vism, with its main gate (perbdgilu), 

principal street (Sri-v'idhi), Sfi-gopura- 
dvdra, pond (katydni), temple of Tirunarayanasvami 
(with the images of the God and the Goddess and the 
Sri'-Vaishnava saints, the Ranga-mantapa, etc.) and the 
Palace (aramane), with the inner pavilion (ola-chauki) 
and the ndmatirtha pavilion (ndmatirthada chauki) , 76 
The generai conditions of living during the period, 

particularly in the cities of Seringa- 
General culture patam and Mysore, are perhaps best 

reflected in the references 77 to the 
storeyed mansions (harmya, upparige, karumdda) of 
the richer classes ; houses — with flat roofs (mdlige) and 
plastered pavements (kuttima) — of the middle classes ; 
and the ordinary dwellings (mane) of the humbler folk. 
The market-place (angadi-k'eri) 78 in these cities was an 
index of the growing wealth of the times, which is 
further evidenced by the marked taste for luxuries that 
was being exhibited by the people of the higher strata of 
society — particularly in their use of silken and lace fabrics 
(patte, paithani, dukula, chindmbara, pitdmbara, 
jaratdri) 79 and ornaments of various descriptions as, for 
instance, ear, finger and nose rings (chaukuli, die, ungura 
muguti), bangles, wristlets, bracelets and anklets (bale, 
kadaga, kankana, nevura or nupura) and strings, 
necklaces, medallions and tassels (sara, hdra, padaka, 



athletes (xnaUatu) and people of different eaetea and creeds (mad- 
varna janaru) (II, 89-74, 83, 107). For details of arms, ammunition, 
etc., stored in the Mysore fort, vide Appendix IX. The Annalt (I. TO) 
refers, to jina-Mb for jBrnarUXt, a colloquial form. - Bee aloof. d. 70 supra. 

76. 0. Yam., 117, 191, 106-185, 186, 117, 149, 169, 166, ete.; see also f.n. M 
infra, 

77. K. N. V., II, 69-70, 74-76, 96-89 ; VI, 88-40, 48-46, 61, 6449, eto. 

78. Aid, 11,82; VI, 68-74. 

TO. Ibid, VI, 66,70; VIII, M; IX. 71; X,91; XXI, 1U; XXII. 19, 68, 79; 
XXIII, 8046 ; XXIV. 44 ; XXV, 69, TO, 88. 100-101, 1M, etc. , , 

12 
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kdntha-mdle, kuchchu). Sacred and secular lore alike 
flourished in their pristine purity and vigour. We have 
reference to Brahmanical scholars, " experts in six 
Sastras, four Vedas and the Puranas," in Seringapatam 
and Mysore 81 ; to Sri'-Vaishnava Brihmans, teaching, 
expounding and studying the Vedas, the Dravida- 
Prabandha, poetry (kdvya), logic (tarka), Dharma- 
sdstras,, grammar (sdbda), M'imdmsa, Veddnta and the 
Pdnchardtrdgama, in Me'lkote ; 82 and to oblations to fire 
(agnihotraddjydhuti, homadhuma) in these places. 83 
Govinda-Vaidya, author of the Kanthirava-Narasardja- 
Vijayam, was himself, as he says, 84 a devoted student of 
the Vedas and Sastras (adhyayanddi sakalamantra- 
icistrava vedyavenisi). Alasingararya (Singaraiyangar 
II of Kausika-gotra, also known as Nrsimha-Suri), a 
typical Sri'-Vaishnava scholar of the time, was, as he 
is depicted to us, 85 a master of two Systems of philosophy 
(Ubhaya-Veddnta), of the texts of Sfi-Bhdshya and 
Sruta-Prakdsike, grammar and rhetoric (Pada . 
Vdkya), Smriti, Itihdsa, Puranas (including the Gita), 
Veda and Veddnta (including the Upanishads) and the 
thirty-two Brahma-Vidyas. He is further depicted 86 as 
wearing a head-dress of red-coloured silken cloth (mudiyol 
dharisida raktapattdsnisamum) with projecting and 
fluttering black and yellow borders (kdla-karbatteya 
serangugdlum), having on his forehead the charac- 
teristic Sri'-Vaishnava marks (urdhva-pundra and 
sri-churna-tilaka), with ear-rings (chaukuli) , 
the sacred thread (yajnopavita), strings of pearls 
(muttinekkasara) and of tulasi and tdvare rosaries 

80. JM<i. II, 91-9S, 9S-99; VI, 66-66, 108-104; IX, 71-76 ; X, flO-ai ; XXI, 
M-17-, XXln, 81 ; XXIV, 18-76; XXV, 78-86, 90-91, 101, etc. 

81.. Ibid, VI, 41 II, T2: 8Q. O. Va*»., 116, 163-168 ; see elu f.n. 86 infra. 

88. K. N. V„ VI, BO i O. Vam. , 168. 34. Ibid, I, 11. 

86. O. Vam., 46-48. Reference! from this work are, ohroaolegioUly, 
applicable to the reign of Xeqfhtrave-NareiarCja, Wotjeysr, of wham 
both A]Mtag»rify& end his friend, Boddad6v*r6j», were contemporaries, 
«4b> Appendix V-r(» 5 «ee al*o under Don—tic W/e. 

86. MA, 47; 
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(tolasiddvare-manigala , sarangalum), and as having 
covered his entire body with a pair of white-coloured 
garments of silk (meyyol podedutta dhavala-pattdm- 
Suka-yugalamum). Vedic students at Melkote are 
described as holding in their hands 87 the paldsa staff 
(pidida palasa-dandamum), wearing white garments 
(utta belvatte), the thread of maunji grass thrice 
surrounding their waists (murum balasum suttida 
maunjiyum) and the sacred thread (yajnopav'ita), and 
covering their bodies with the antelope's skin (podeda 
krishndjinamum) and the urdhva-pundra marks. Scholars 
reciting the Prabandha are referred to 88 as having a 
serene countenance (ednti-rasam tumbi) and wearing the 
Sri-Vaishnava marks on their bodies and red-coloured 
garments and strings of tulasi and tavare beads (podedutta 
talirgdviyudegalum dharisida tulasi; tdvare-inani- 
gala-malsarangaluni). The Epies and the Puranas Were, 
we find, 89 popular with the folk. Among secular subjects, 
poetry, music and dancing occupied a prominent place in 
the fashionable society of the time. 90 Women generally 
appear depicted as cultured and accomplished. 91 

In contrast with the peace and studied quiet normally 

prevailing at Melkote, daily life in the 
m?nts ly etc fe ' capital city, and to some extent in 

Mysore city also, appears to have been, 
ordinarily, full of bustle and excitement, This was due 
to the fact that these places were as much of military as of 
civil importance. We have references 93 to scenes of horses 



87. Ibid, 152. 88. Ibid. 

89. X. AT. F., V, 5-60; VIII, 86; XVIII, 143-148; XXI, 118, 122; 0. Vam., 
160, etc. 

90. Ibid, II, 72-73; VI, 42, 48,56,176-177; VIII, 19, 83-36, 66-69; XXI, 
64-88, 108-116, 118-122, etc. References to Bharatachirya and the 
technique of dancing as described in his Natya-Sastra are significant. 
Dancing, as an art, appears to have attained a high standard of 
technical perfection during the period. 

91. Ibid, VII, 44; VIII, 70-76, 81; XXIV, 4-6, 16, etc.; seealsof.n. 100 
infra. 

92. Ibid, 1 1 , 66-66 ; V 1 , 83, 68. 

12* 
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and elephants passing through the streets to and from 
the watering-places and to royal cavaliers (raya-ravutaru) 
riding through the city. Of perhaps greater interest are 
scenes 93 of princes and sons of the nobles (rdjaputraru, 
arasu-makkalu), in the public streets of the city, engagea 
inprancing the horses (tejigalanu kunisuvaru), riding the 
young elephants at will (kalabhavanu b'idivarisuva) and 
taking an active interest in witnessing ram-fights (tagara 
jagala ), bull-fights (guli-kalagagala), cock-fights 
(kukkutqgala kddipa) and fights of wagtails and other 
birds (sipale, gaujala, etc.) ; of the sons of chiefs (doregala 
kuvararu) returning from the gymnasium (garadi) with 
weapons in their hands ; of princesses passing through, 
seated in palankeens (pallakkiyeri) ; of fashionable people 
(sogasugdraru) walking along the prominent parts of the 
city ; and of watersheds (aravattige) where water was 
being distributed to thirsty wayfarers. Dice (pagade) 
and chess (chadurunga) seem to have formed the 
common items of amusements in the polite society of 
the period. 94 

More impressive still was the court culture of the 
Court culture: period: the Palace at Seringapatam, no 
costume and per- less at Mysore, 95 with the richly 
v ii.il adornment. tapestried and ornamented halls and 
chambers, adorned by architraves (bddige)y pillars (kamba), 
roofings (love), canopies (melkattugalu) and fissures and 
lattices (bhittigalu, jdldndra), was itself a scene of great 
attraction. Indeed it was another index of the wealth of 
the capital city ; the tastes of the times found adequate 
expression here. Among the items of dress and personal 
adornment of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, generally, 
Were 96 garments overlaid with high class pearls (kqttdni- 
nrnttu-tettisidudige-y t olalavatt t _ u-mereda-duppatade), 



93. Ibid, 1 1 , 76-77 ; V 1 1 , 10-20; 11,54; VI, 75-80, 197. 

94. Ibid, 1 1 , 76, 96-97 ; V 1, 117-120, 197. 

96, Ibid, VII, 9043, 96. Ibid, XXIV, 61-74; XXII, 60. 
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ornamented coatee (navaratna-khachitada . . . kalli), 

filigreed turban (misuniya rummalu) set with a crest of 
diamonds (divya vajrada mirupa turdyi, sirpesh turdyi), 
ffkd of musk on his forehead (nosalige katturi-tilaka), 
ear-rings of pearls and sapphkes (muttina chaukuli, 
riilada bdvuli), necklaces, medallions (kqr}tha-mdle, 

padaka) and rings of precious stones (nava-ratna), 
wristlets and bracelets (kqdaga, kankana, tpla-bhdpuri) 
set with pearls, waistbands (kqti-sutra), badges for the 
feet (charanfi-pendeyagalu) y set with, it is said, precious 
stones from the crowns of supplicant chiefs (earyndgata- 
rdda doregala mukufa-ratnagala), and ornainented 
sandals (ratnada hdvuge). On ceremonial occasions 
Kanthi'rava is depicted 97 as wearing an outer silken 
garment (pafceya dhotra), upper cloth (bahirvdsa) and a 
coloured head-dress (rcmgu mayikada kulayi), with the 
usual t'ikd of musk (katturi-ndma) on the forehead. 
Prominent courtiers like the Dajavai, ministers (mantri- 
earu) and chiefs [mandalikas) are mentioned 98 as 
wearing silken garments (pairane duppata, paitaneya 
dukula), lace turbans (jaratdra rummalu, mundasu) and 
ear-rings, necklaces and medallions. The royal cavaliers 
(rdya-rdvutaru), military oflicers (ndyakaru), prominent 
warriors (subhataru), officials of the king's body-guard 
(maigdvaluligadavaru) and the attendants in the king's 
Personal service (sammukhaduligadavaru) are referred 
to 90 as wearing close-collared long coats (dagale), silken 

.waistbands or sashes (patteya datti), red-coloured loin 
cloth (kunkuma-gdee), upper garment (uttarige), ear-rings, 
bracelets, wristlets, etc. The accomplished ladies of the 
court (kovideyaru), including the queens (rqniyaru), 
appear depicted as wearing silken and lace garments 
(patte, p'itdmbara, chindmbara) of variegated colours and 



97. Ibid, XXII, 59, 61. 

98. Ibid, XXII, 82; XXIII, 79-81, 88; XXV, 79, 88, 86, 100, 102, etc.' 

99. Ibid, XXIII, 84-89. 
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patterns (chandragavi, poppuli, bombeya-barahada-patte, 
etc), and ornaments of various kinds. 100 

Among the personal servants of Ka^tjii'rava, as already 
indicated, were some of the subjugated 

Kanthirava s f eudatories themse i ves . Thus, Muddaiya 

Personal serrants. ' J 

of Nagamangala was the bearer of the 
king's pouch (hadapa) ; Nanjanna of Malavalli was a 
menial (sanchi) ; Rajaiya of Terakanambi was the bearer 
of the spittoon (kdlanji) ; Guruvanna of Kannambadi, of 
the goblet (chambu), and Kottyraiya of Kikkeri, of the 
ceremonial garments (pdvade) 101 Other officials in the 
personal service of Kanthirava were 102 : Basavaiya, 
bearer of his sword (Narasardjendrana kattiya 
pididiha) ; Viranna, head of the Avasarada-hobli 
(uvasaradadhika Viranna) department (a service attend- 
ing to urgent calls in the Palace) ; Venkatapati-Jetti, 
personal attendant of the king (bhupana charandbja- 
vididiha) ; Dhafcvojaiya, furnisher of ornaments 
(dbharanava tandlva) ; Krishnaiya, lute-player (vTneya) ; 
Bharati-Nanja, poet (kavi) ; and Sangaiya, jester 
(hdsyada). He had also servants to hold mirrors 
(kcmnadiyavanu), chowries (kuncha) and fans {bisanige), 
besides the Huzur minister (rdyara sammukhada 
mantri). 103 

The daily Durbar (nitydtsavaddlaga) of Kanthirava, 
during the period, was noted for its 

His daily Durbar ... , „ „ 

and local titles. magniticence and was tully expressive 
of the spirit of the times. Ordinarily 

100. Ibid, XXIV, S, IS, 18-48, etc.; see also f.n. 79 end 60 mpra and text 
thereto. The ladies of the oourt are frequently referred to as having 
been well-versed in astrology, poetry, drama, musio and lastrat {jyOtita 
Icdvya nafaia Ultra tangita-rlti kGvideyaru ; nana bage vidyadabaU- 
yarn ; tarva lOttra ktvUtydrii—im, VII, 44 ; VIII, 81 and XXIV, 
5, etc.). See the account* of Pees and Nanis for similar contemporary 
references to the culture of oourt ladies (their costume, personal 
adornment, eto.), particularly at the oourt of Vljayanagar (Bewail, Ibid, 
pp. 978-374, m, eto. ; also My*. Oat., II. Hi. 1806-1907). 

101. Ibid, XXV, 6*«,.fl7J!9. 100. Ibid, 74.77, 80. 8647, 89, 
106, Ibid, 78, 88. 
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Kanthirava used to hold the Durbar durihg night, in the 
Lakshmi-vilasa chamber of his Palace at Seringapatam, 
seated on the jewelled and richly ornamented throne, 
"served by twice-eight fair ones, holding chowries. in 
their hands," and honoured with the emblems in gold 
of the fish, crocodile, conch and discus. Among those 
Who used to attend his Durbar were musicians (gdya- 
karu), poets Qcavigaju), Vedic scholars (Veda-vidaru), 
Bharatis (reciters of the Bharata), disputants (tdrkika- 
ru), intimate ministers (dpta-mantrigalu), accountants 
(karatijcairu), the Commander-in-Chief (dalapati), royal 
cavaliers (rdya-rdvutaru), feudatories and chiefs 
(manneya'mcmdqlikaru), and ambassadors from foreign 
courts (dikku-dikkina doregalq rdyabharigalu) f Dancing 
(ndtya) and music of the guitar (tumbura) and the lute 
(vina) ; learned disputations of scholars in Bharata, 
Purdnqs, dramaturgy (ndtaka), politics (nitiriastra), 
iogic (tarkd) and grammar (eabda), recitation and 
expounding of the Epies (Bh&rata-Rdnidyqna-punya- 
katheya sdratarade . . . odi) ; subniisson of reports 
by the ministers, Dalavai, feudatories and others ; and 
the honouring of the Durban's with betel and clothes 
(vileya, tidtcgore) — these were among the principal items 
of the programme of the Durbar, at the end of which 
Kanthirava used to retire to his apartment in the 
Palace. 104 Among the local titles by which Kanthirava 

104. E. C., V (1) and (3) Ag. «*■ 6<» text on p. 767 of V (8) : 

Ari-Rangtta.pu.rt tvakiya bhavani Laitshmi-vUdtt »add 
Nana chitra, viehitritt manilatat titnh&tanadhiffhitak j 
Chdrvtitfadvaya-ehdmardnchita-karttih kAntdjanaittivitak 
Sauvarnair jhafa-tankha-chakra'tnaliaraihtat-kthtbhiJf pUjiiah ||; 

K. N. V., VIH, X-96; see also Ibid, XI, 136; XV, 119; XXV, 11, etc., 
referring to Ksuthlreva being served hy chamber-maidi. Cf. Paea's 
account reletting to the king's daily routine, dancing, chamber-maids, 
etc., in the Palace at Vijayenagar (Sewell, Ibid, pp. 249, 266-279 ; alio 
My*. Oat., II. iii. 1907). Wilis (I. 61) speaksol Kanthirava as having 
■ -■ been " noted at the author of a nets and more retpeetfftl' etiquette at 
hie court " [Italics oura]— a position confirmed and supplemented by 
the account given above. . 
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was -addressed during the Durbars of the period were: 105 
Karndtajca-Chakreevara (Emperor of the Karnajaka 
country); Andhra-bala-sangha-karikula (herd of elephants 
to the forces of the Andhra chiefs), Arydndhra-nripa- 
garva-parvata kuliedyudha (thunderbolt to the moun- 
tain, the proud Andhra kings) ; Tirumala-Ndyaka- 
chgiturangabala-vallafi-lavitra (sickle to the bunch, the 
four-fold army of Tirumala Nayaka); Parabala-meghdnila 
(gale to the clouds in the form of armies of hostile kings) ; 
Ripurdya-nikara-earabha-bherunda t .(double-headed eagle 
to. the assemblage of enemy kings) ; SamastdrvUa- 
makuta-manigana-ranjita-pdda-padma (with the assem- 
blage of precious stones from the crowns of varions 
chiefs, shining at his feet) ; Sangara-vijaya-vadhutiia 
(lord of the goddess -of victory 'on the field of battle) ; 
and Kote-koldhala (occupier of forts amidst great 
uproar). These titles, literary flourishes apart, are 
indicative of the profound impression created by 
Kacithi'rava's political position on his local contempora- 
ries during cl642-1648. 

By far the most characteristic expression of contem- 
porary life is discernible in the public 
Festivals. . festivals celebrated during the period. 

These attracted not only the local 
populace but people from far and near. Ail classes of 
people appear freely participating in them. The birthday 
(Tirunakshatram) of eri-Kamanujacharyar, annually 
celebrated at MeTkote under the constellation of Aridrd 
in the month of Ghaitra (March- April), was, according 
to the 106 Chikkadevardya-Vamedvali, a great festival 
(piriyukkevam), attended by Sri-Vaishnava celebrities 

106. K. N. V., I, 21-28, 26-37; XIII, 86, 89; XIV, «, 111; XVIII, 174; 
XIX, 69; XXI, 126; XXV, 18, etc. Cf, Inscriptions o( KenthlraY*, 
only nbu of which mention him ueuel titles, namely, Birud-aniombaro- 
ganda, Hajddhiraja-paramUvara, Srl-VtrapraUpa [flee B. 0., Ill (1) 
St. 108; V (1) and (2) Cn. 160, 166; IV (2) Ch. 43; Hg. 49, tor the yean 
1647-1666.] 

106. p. 118. 
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from different countries (palavum divya-desangalindey- 
tarpa desika-sdrtha). Doddadevaraja Wodeyar (eldest 
son of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar and cousin brother of 
KanthTrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar) from Mysore, it would 
appear, 107 also paid a visit to Melkote on one such 
occasion (c. 1643-1644), accompanied by his friend and 
preceptor, Alasingararya, At Seringapatam, the Vasan- 
edtsava 108 (spring festival) and the Dindina-utsava, 109 
annually conducted for God Ranganatha during the 
bright half of Chaitra, were evidently very popular ; and 
KanthTrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar himself is depicted 110 
to have once personally witnessed them, accompanied by 
his ministers, chiefs and courtiers. Next in importance 
and popularity were the Gajendra-Tirundl' 11 (Gajendra* 
Moksha) and the car festival 112 (rathotsava) of God 
Ranganatha at Seringapatam. We have an elaborate 
account 113 of these as conducted about February 
1647,. when 114 Lingarajaiya (Lingarajendra) was 
the Dalavai of Karithirava in succession to Nanja- 
rajaiya and when Linge-Gauda was the Mayor of 
the capital city. The Gajendra-Tirunal formed 
part of the programme of the car festival of Ranga- 
natha and was preceded by the initiatory ceremony 
(ankurdrpana) and the flag-hoisting ceremony (dhvaja- 
patardhana) and by such processions of the God as the 
Pushpakotsava, Seshotsava and Garuddtsava. 115 It was 
conducted on the sixth day at the Tirunal-maritapa 116 (in 
the Suka-tirtha of the Kanthirava-sardvara, newly 
constructed during the early years of KanthTrava's reign) 

101. 8m C. Vam., 118, 158-160; see «Uo under Domestic life and f.n. 167 
infra. 

106. K. N. V., VII, 110; IX, 56; elso nee My». One., II. tii. 1906 (otting 
8. K. Aiyengar's Sovran, pp. 149-143, uid referring to the popularity 
of the Ohaitra festival in Vijayitnagar). 

109. Ibid, IX, fi9. 110. Ibid, 66, 64, 67, 98-100, »to. 

111. Ibid, VII, 110; XXIII, 98-98, 51-66. 

119. Ibid, VII, 109; see also Oh». XXIILXXV. 

118. Ibid, Chs. XXIII-XXV. 114. Ibid, XXIII, 0148 ; XXV, 44, 66. 

JU6. Ibid, XXIII, 41-60. 116. Ibid, 6146, 
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and was followed by the car festival of Ranganatha and 
the Asvdrdhandtsava, Jalakriddtsava, the Pushpahotsava 
and other items of services. 117 The capital city of 
Seringapatam was tastefully decorated on the occasion, 
it presenting a gay and festive appearance. And there 
was a huge concourse of people (including, it is said, 
the Telugas, Tigulas, Konka^as, Maleyalas and the 
Karoatas) assembled to witness the festivities. 118 We 
have not only a spectacte 119 of KacXthi'rava himself wit- 
nessing the Gaj'eridra-Tirundl-Utsavam but also a 
picturesque scene 120 in which he is depicted as proceeding 
to take part in the car festival of Eanganatha, seated on 
the state horse (divydeva) and accompanied by his Dal.avai, 
ministers, feudatories, courtiers and others and ail the 
insignias, and as returning to the Palace after perform- 
ing his devotion to the God. 

Of greater popularity and significance in the social and 

public life of the capital city was the 
in Seringapatam ra "" Mahdnavami (Navardtri) 121 festival. It 

used to be celebrated with considerable 
grandeur by Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar in the 

HI. Ibid, XXIII, U-ti ; XXV, 108-188, etc. 

118. Ibid, XXIII, Oa-aB, 76-17. 119. Ibid, 56, 58. 

190. Rid, XXIV, 49-87 ; XXIII, 78-107 ; XXV, 1-118. 

131. The llahanavami (or Navara'tri), according to the Kalikd- PurSna, is a 
festival celebrated during the first nine days ol the bright half of 
iivlja (September-October) of every year in honour of the 
manifestations of DurgS or Chaodikg ( Chongilcd-Navardlrt), the contort 
of 6iva, Its actual conclusion with the functions of the tenth day 
(Vxjayddadami), however, endows it with the character of a ten days' 
festival, whence it is now familiarly known as Datara (from Dotard in 
Mhr.). Foe an account ot Daaera in its traditional aud Panrioic 
aspects, see late Mr. B. Bemekrishne Rao' a article on the subject (in 
the Q. J. H. 9., Vol. XI, pp. 801-811). In respect of the main items of the 
programme, Dasara, as observed nowadays in Mysore, differ* but little 
from the festival as conducted in Seringapatam during historical times. 
The nimilssity is striking to a degree. Compare also the itatenavami 
festival in V^ayanagar as described by P«ei (Sewell, Ibid, pp. 086-979). 
The similarity laamwms ascre serikrBff atfll another indication of the 
influence of Vrjeyanagar traditions on Myaatt. An important paint 
in regard to Daaara as celebrated in Seringapatam is that, as ■ we shall 
see, we bftve e& accurate and exhaustive) account of it by a local 
contemporary who adds considerably to our knowledge of the «ub>eat, 
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autumn (September-October) of every year, in keeping 
with the traditions set up by his predecessors and with 
his own local position and status. During the first eight 
days of the festival Ka^thirava used to hold the public 
Durbar (otfddlaga) in his Palace. On the ninth day, he 
would worship the weapons (in the armoury) and horses 
and elephants, and on the tenth, he would proceed in state 
to perform the Sami-pujd outside the capital city. The 
Kanfyirava-Narasardja- Vijayam of Govinda-Vaidya 
contains 122 an elaborate contemporary picture of the 
entire course of the Mahanavami festival as conducted by 
Ka^thirava in September 1647 123 when he had reached 
the summit of his power. The following is an account 
of it as gleaned from the poeni. 

At the approach of autumn, Kanthirava, in consultation 
its celebration in with the astrologers, fixed up the pro- 
1647 (September 19- gramme of the Mahanavami. Dalavai 
• Lingarajaiya was desired to look after 
the necessary preliminaries. Linge-Gauda, the Mayor of 
the capital city, under instructions from the Dalavai, 
attended to the beautification of Seringapatam and the 
Palace, including the Durbar Hall (Olaga-sdle, Asthdna- 
mantapa), Chandra-sale, armoury (Ayudha-sdle), stores 



for which we bad, hitherto, to rely solely on the account ot Pass 
applicable only to Vijayan&gar. Wilka (C. 61) refers to K»ijthlr»v» an 
noted for his " having firtt celebrated with suitable splendour the 
feast Of the Mahanoumi or De'ttara" [Italics aura]. Although, 
a* indicated in an earlier chapter, Rija Wodeyar is reputed 
to have inaugurated the festival in Mysore, WUka'a position, so tar as 
Kaotbtrava is concerned, is more than confirmed and supplemented by 
the authentio account given here. Cf. S. K. Aiyengar, Ancient 
India, p. 900. 
193, Ohs. XX-XXI1. 

133. Since the writing of the K. N. V. was completed ou May 93, 1848 (see 
(section on Literary activity) and since Lingarajaiya of Hot* 
(Lingarajendra) is stated to have been the Da]avai ol Kanthirava 
(XX, CI, 68), and Linge-Gauda is mentioned as the Mayor of Seringa- 
patam (XX, SO), at the time of the Mahanavami festival described in 
the work, we cannot but place the event in September 1647, Lingarajaiya 
himself having succeeded to the offloe of Dalavai in January 1847 (vide 
section on Minister; Offlctrt and Oapudit). Isvija iu. 1-10 (the period 
of the Mnhthtavami festival) in 1947 fell between 19-flBtb September (ice 
lnd. Bpk., VI. 97). 
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(Ulupeya-m'ane, Ugrdnq), cisterhs of curds, ghee and oil 
(Dadhi-ghrita-taila-vdpi) and wardrobe (IJdugoregala- 
bokka$ada-grb.a). Presently the stables of horses and 
elephants and the streets of Seringapatam kept up 
a gay appearance. Camps {b'ia\ara) were laid out for 
the lodging of kings and chiefs froni different places 
(dese-deseyinda . . . baha vasumatieara) and of 
other visitors from outside (namely, scholars, reciters, 
athletes, acrobats, courtezans, mflsieians, actors, con- 
jurers, etc.), while kitchens and feeding-houses (pdkada- 
grha, bhojana-sdle, ddsohada-grlya) were put up (for 
the learned, Vi'ra-Vaishcavas, Sri-Vaishnavas, elderly 
Mahantas, Mathadhipatis, Jogis, Jangamas, the indigent 
and the detectives) . 134 Kanthi'rava next got addressed 
palm-leaf letters (uttaragalanu, oleya barisida) to the 
ruling chiefs and feudatories, inviting them to the festival. 
The chiefs of Narasimhapura (Hole-Narasipur), Belur, 
Kuriigal, Magadi, Nanjarayapatna, theBeda chief and the 
Kodagu, Maleyala, Konkana and Tujuva chiefs went over 
tb Seringapatam with presents (kanike), while the local 
feudatories of Kanthi'rava proceeded thither with tribute 
and large supplies in addition (balu vulupe kanike kappa 
sahita). Ikkeri, Tanjore (Tanjdvuru), Madura (Madhure) 
and Gingee (Tenje, Tenji, Chenje) were among the distant 
powers represented. Among other invitees were scholars 
(surigalu, vidvdmsaru), functionaries (viniydgigalu), 
celebrities (prasiddha-purusharu), experts in edstras 
(siddhdntigalu}, musicians (gdyakaru), reciters (pdtha- 
karu) and the elite of the city (ndgarika . 
eringara-purusharu). The capital city was soon 
overcrowded with people from various places 
(ndrid-deeada jana-jdla-vaitandu Pattanake 
kikkiridiha) , 136 



124. K. N. F.,XX,1-51. 

125. Ibid, XX, 52-75 ; XXI, 58-54 For the names of chiefs, feudatories, etc., 

see under Feudatoriei. 
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On the first day of the bright half of Aav'ijdy the 
Brahmans performed the purificatory 
eight 8 days"Durbar he ceremonies (Puqyarchane, hpma) over 
the Durbar Hall, the horse and elephant 
stables and the armoury. The nine days* festival in 
honour of Chandika and her sister deities 
[Ghandikambike (yard) navaratriya puje] was inaugu- 
rated by the solemn propitiation of Goddess Bettada- 
Chamundi, the tutelary deity (maneya-devate) of 
the Mysore Boyal Family. This was followed by the 
sumptuous feeding of Brahmans and ail classes of people 
in the city. Large crowds from the city, the townships 
and villages and distant places (purajana, parijana, 
nana-deeada-jana), men, women and chijdren dressed and 
adorned according to different tastes and fashions, 
witnessed the daily Durbar of Kanthirava during the 
first eight day s of the festival. 196 Every day Kanthirava 
used to hold his Durbar {Mahanavami oddolagotsava) 
during morning and night. At an auspicious moment 
(subha-muhurtada veleyali). the images of Gods 
Banganatha and Lakshmi-Narasimha used to be taken in 
procession to the Durbar Hall and placed on the jewelled 
seats (ratna-pitha). Then Dalavai Lingarajaiya, dressed 
in state, would proceed to welcome the king to the 
Durbar Hall, accompanied by the courtiers, ministers, 
chiefs and karanikas and with ail the insignias and 
military honours. Meanwhile, Kanthirava, having adorned 
his person, would have left his apartment, Venkatapati- 
Jetti most respectfully leading him. Seated in the 
palankeen (pallakkiyaneri), he would proceed towards the 
Durbar Hall under the shade of the pearl umbrella 
(muttina sattigeya nelalinali), accompanied by instra-, 
mental music, the recitations of the panegyrists and by the 
emblems (like the chowries and fans, the makara banner, 
eankha, chakra, etc.) — evidently a picturesque scene 



126. Ibid, XXl, 1-24 
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witnessed with considerable interest by- the spectators. 
At the Durbar Hall, Kanthi'rava would alight the 
palankeen, the Dajavai most cereceoniously leading him. 
Performing obeisance toGods Banganatha and Narasimha, 
he would next occupy the jewelled throne (navaratnada 
gaddugeyali mandis.i). In the meantime, the Palace 
officials (of the Avasarada-hobU departaient) would be 
actively engageain assigning seats in the Durbar Hall to 
the ministers, chiefs, scholars and others according to 
their respective ranks and status (irisidaru . , 
atitaravaritu). There used to be regular rows (sdlu-sdlu) 
of chiefs and feudatories (manneya-mandalikara), of royal 
cavaliers (rdya-rdvutara), of courtezans (suleyarugala) 
from different places, of reciters (pdthakara), of experts in 
wonderful arts from various countries (chappanna-cteeada 
chodya-vidyddhikara), and of spectators in generai 
(notaka-jana) — ail systematically arranged in the interior 
of the Durbar Hall (tappade sdlaridantardntara dola- 

127 * 

goppavittaru) , 

The daily Durbar, during the festival, was regulated in 

the following manner : The chiefs, 
programme 1 3 ' 1 6 d feudatories and representatives of the 

powers would first pay their, homage to 
the king, tendering their presents (consisting of elephants, 
horses and gold). This would be followed by the respectful 
obeisance of the mahouts, cavaliers, warriors, military 
officers (Ndyakas) and others. Then there would be 
thrilling boxing feats of athletes (mallara hdrqta, kqlaga), 
arranged in pairs (jodu-jodali . , . jattigfilu . . . 
panthade nmdaru), exciting acrobatie performances of 
various types (dombarugalu . . . bage-bageyqtava 
fort),ram-fights (tagara kalaga) ,fights of rutting elephants 
(madakarigala hordta\ and fights of daring men with 
tigers and bears let loose (puli-kcyadigala bigirjmaparidu 
kdduva v'imra motta). 128 At night, the splendour of the 
127. Ibid, 25-60, 71. 128. Ibid, 51-68, 69-98. 
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Durbar of Kanthi'rava used to be enhanced by the 
illuminations (dipa-kdntigalu, divatigegalu) , and the 
programme wouldconsist of the following items: dancing 
(ndtya), including koldtqm (a play of sticks in alternate 
motions) ; display of feats by conjurers (indrajdlava 
toruva mandi) ; mimicry and comic (bairiipa-ddtagala 
. hdsya-rasagplinda) ; enactment of Daedvatdras 
of Vishim by the Bhagavatas (Hariya-Daedvatdrada- 
ndtfikava tori mereva Bdgavatara) ; vocal music and 
music of the lute (gdnava paduva viavdmsarugalu, v'ineya 
vddipa vidvdmsarugalu . . . . ) ; display of skill in 
poetical composition (lakshya-lakshapa kdvya ndtaka 
alankdra edbhitade balu padya krti bandhava 
nadriutajdna t kavigalu) t and the musical recitation of the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Bdmdyana by the Bhdratis 
(Bhdrata-Rdmdyana , sangita-sdradolage . . . odi 
vaibhavadinda . . . Bhdratigalu ranjisidaru). 
There would also be a display of crackers and fireworkB 
(birisu bdnagalu), such as the chakrabdna, siitragambha, 
etc., adding to the beauty of the scene, Then the 
Durbari's would be duly honoured with betel and clothes 
(vileya udugoregalq) according to their status 
(antaravaridittu), after which Kanthirava would bring 
the day's Durbar to a close. Adoring Vishriu and 
partaking of the holy water and offerings {Harige vandisi 
tirtha prasddava kondu), he would finally retire to his 

1 90 * 

apartment. 

On the ninth day (Mahdnavami), the Saundarya-vildsa 
chamber of the Palace was beautified 
(Matnammi* 1 ^ and preparations made for the worship 
of the weapons (which inc\uded the 
sword, lance, bow, cutlass, dagger, knife and the collections 
from the armoury) and elephants and horses (dyudha- 
gajdeva-puje). These, after being cleaned and washed, 
were taken in procession to the Ayurfha-mantapa, where 

129. Ibid, 99-133. 
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Kaptbi'rava performed their worship. Tbis was followed 
by the observance by him of the Durgd-japamajid by the 
elaborate propitiation by the Brahmans . of Goddess 
Chajjd'f and ail her manifestations, while in the quadraflgle 
of the mqntapa (dyudha-matitapada divydngqnadoVige) 
various items of services (such as music, dance, etc.) were 
gone through in honour of the occasion. 130 

On the • morning of the tenth day (Vijayadaiami), 

Kanthi'rava, having finished the daily 
( VifayJasami). day rites washing, bathing, ndma- 

t'irtham, worship of Vishnu, gifts, 
acceptance of holy water and offerings, and the benedic- 
tions of the Brahmans), got through the second worship 
of Chandikd (mampujeya Chandikdmbikege madisi) and 
broke into pieces the kushmandq (pumpkin), 181 This was 
the day of the public procession of the king to conduct 
the eami-pwjq which was to take place in the evening. 
Linge-Gauda (Mayor of Seringapatam) attended to the 
decoration of the Sami-mantapa, situated to the east, ollt- 
side the capital city (purada bahirbhdgada purva-dese- 
yali). The main street of the city (pura-vidhi), from the 
gate of the Palace as far as the mantapa (aramane- 
bagilim jambisdri-mantapa pariyanta), a distance of 
nearly three miles (ydjana pariyanta), was befittingly 
beautified. The entire distance was crowded to the full by 
spectators from far and near (chaudeseya-desada notaka- 
jana), to witness the grandeur of the king's procession 
ijambi-savdri). Then, at an auspicious moment, the 
shrines of Gods Banganatha and Narasimha were taken 
in procession to the Sami-mantapa. Presently, at the 
striking of the drum, the army (consisting of gorgeously 
caparisoned elephants, horses, chariots and foot) started 
on, its march, and Kapthirava, having suitably adorned his 
person (smgaragaidu), proceeded in state, on horse- 
back (uttamaivavaneri . . . nadedanu), amidst the 

130. Ibid. XXII, 1-36. 131. Ibid, 55-69. 
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resounding notes of the recitations of panegyfists and 'of 
musical instruments. He was- - accompanied by the 
Da^avai, ministers, karanikas, -courtiers," chiefs and 
feudatories ; by all the emblems of sovereignty, including 
the pearl umbrella (muttina sattige), the makara banner 
(makara-tekke) and the fan (dlavatta) ; and by regular 
rows of servants (u^igadavaru) holding in their hands 
the- pouch (hadapa), chowries (chdmara), tasselled fan 
(kuncha), spittoon (kdldnji) and ceremonial clothes 
(pavade). 132 At the Sami-mantapa, a picturesque scene 
followed, in which Kanthirava, having alighted his horse, 
was seen displaying his skill in archery (singqdiya tegedu 
ambugalqnalayadisi) and in riding at will the state 
elephant (pattada dneya sirake langhisi . . . bidi 
varisi ). The occasion was also marked by 

ram-fights (tagara kddisi) and athletic contests (mallara 
kdlfga). These amusements were followed .by the 
king's worship of the Sami (the tree Prosopis spicigera 
Lin.) and his return to the Palace at night, seated on the 
state elephant (pattqddne), amidst illuminations of 
countless torches (lekkavillada . . . divatigegalu) 
and the resounding noise of crackers and fireworks 
(bdnabirisu). The functions of the tenth day having 
been completed by the performance of the waving of the 
lighted camphor (drati) in the Palace, the Dalavai 
dispersed the army and returned to his abode. 133 

Next day the Dajavai and the karanikas, under the 

orders of Kar,ithirava, made gifts to the 
Gifts and presents, needy and duly honoured the chiefs and 

feudatories, musicians, scholars, 
athletes, jesters and others with presents of gold, 
jewels "and cloths, Thus was brought to a conclusion 
the grand Mahanavami festival conducted by Karithirava 
when he had been established in the sovereignty- (sthira- 
sdfnrdjyadoluj of the kingdom of Mysore. 134 



132, Ibid, 70-98. 133. Ibid , 99-107. 



134. Ibid, 108-110. 
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That-the time-honoured social ideal of Varnasrama- 
The social ideal: dharma was being rigorously enforced 

contemporary man- by the king and f 0 H owe( l by his 
ners and morals, etc. , . , . , . , , , „, 

subjects is amply evidenced by the 
sources. 135 But side by side with the growth of wealth 
and luxury, and underlying the gaiety and splendour of 
city life (particularly in Mysore and Seringapatam), are 
pictures 136 — though largely idealised and even imaginative 
to some extent, they cannot but have been entirely 
divorced from the actualities — depicting prostitution as a 
growing vice eating slowly into the vitals of contemporary 
society and indirectly hinting at the ideal of moderation 
as the sine qua non of social and cultural progress. In 
striking contrast with life in cities was the even tenor of 
corporate life in the rural parts, of which we have traces 
during the period. 137 

Kanjhirava-Narasaraja Wo.deyar was noted for his 
patronage of learning. He is said to 

Kanthirava as a , „ , 
patron of learning. have been a source of Support to 

scholars (sakala-vidvagjanadhara) , 138 
providing them ail with a living (samasta vibuahaeeftm- 
samujj'ivanam) , 139 He appears himself to have been a 
person of taste, trained to the appreciation of poetry, 
music and literature. The titles, Sarasa-vidya-viearada, 
Sangita-sahitya-eastra-viiarada, ascribed to him 140 cannot 
be altogether devoid of foundation or significance. 

Sanskrit and Kannada literature alike flourished during 

the reign. While the kavya style was 

Literary activity: „.,,,, , . . .„ r, ... 

still adhered to by writers in Sanskrit, 
Kannadlwri'ters Halpgannada, as a medium of literary 
expression in Kannada, continued to 



386. See K. N. V. I, 11; II. 74,109; IV, 100, 107; V. 80, 88-67; VI, 41, 
60-63; IX, 8; XXVI, 80, 80, 84, 88, 40 i 0. Vam., 87-88, 160-168, 
180-ltt; B. a., Ill (1) Sr. 108; WJ. 198; IV (3) Yd. 6; V(l)»nd(a) 
Ag. 64, eto. 

186. Ibid, H, 88-107; VI, 77198; *lm Oh». IX md X. 

187. 3» B. 0., IV (9) On. 10 ; in (1) Sr. 108; Hj. 108 ; V (1) »nd (9) A* 

On. 180, 188, 146, etc.; w» klao under Grantt and othtr rteordt, 

188. JC. N. V., XXV, 18. 189. S. C. V (9) Ag. 64, p. 788 (Text). 
140. K.N. T..I.9S; XXV, I.e. 
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hold its own side by aide with Hosagannada, and the 
tendency of the latter towards displacing the former is 
also, to some extent, noticeable in the literary productions 
of the period. The poet Nrhari, son of Narasimharya, 
composed in Sanskrit the Gajjiganahalli copper-plate 
inscription 141 of Kanthi'rava, dated April 7, 1639. Nara- 
simha-Suri, son of Sri'nivasa of Kaueika-gotra, wrote 
the copper-plate grant 142 from Tondanur — also in 
Sanskrit — dated April 27, 1647. He seems to have also 
composed the Mattigodu lithic grant 143 of Kanthi'rava, 
another record in Sanskrit of the same date, judging 
from the similarity in language of both the records. 
Among Kannada writers, Bhaskara (Bachiraja), son of 
Sri'-Varade'va and Lakshmi'de'vi, was the author of 
B'ehdra-Ganita 141 (Vyavahdra-Ganita), a mathematical 
work. He refers to himself as a poet (sarasam satkavi- 
vallabham) and appears to have had the titles, Edrade- 
guvara, Ganita-vildsa. The B'ehdra-Ganita (c.1645-1650) 
is written in eight chapters in a mixture of old and new 
Kannada — poetry (of the kanda metre) and prose — each 
sutra being followed by comment and examples. Among 
the topics dealt with are compound interest (chahra- 
baddi), square measure (mattada-sutra), chain measure 
(birudina-lekka?), index numbers or tables (padakada 
sutra), ,problems in mint mathematics (tenkasaleyalli 
kattuva ichchd varnakke sutra). The work, besides, 
contains references " to Seringapatam (Rangapura), 

141. B. 0., 111 (l) Nj,i98,ll. 12T.118; 

Padydna-manavadytndm. Muutftra virajaUm \ 
Kartrt SriSaratimhdrya-HandanO WfAorik kavih |{ 

US, Ibii, Sr., 108, a. 168-167: 

6Hmai-K<mtika-wmia . . . #H ttivAtd m budhi \ \ 
PiUrdh Sri-Naratimkti-jiiTi . . , Kanfhtrava- 
KthmdpaUna nibh&ihitaJt kjimimdm tackehisanettyikarfit [| 

143. Ibid, V a) «nd Ag. 64. See alio f.n. 54 and 66 tupra. 

144. Kar. Ka. Oka., U. 878. Of. Mi. So. 018—P. h. ; Uyt. Or. Lib: This 

work, entitled B hot kara- Gtmita, ooattina reference to Bljiditya, > 
metbemetioUn, end de»U with aritbroetle and a»trology. It diflew, 
however, from the Ife notioed in the Kar. Ka. 0\a. 

13* 
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Chamaraja and Kanth'irava-Na'iasa (Narasabhupa) . 145 

Timmarasa wrote the Mdrkandeya-Rdmdyana 146 (c. 

1645-1650), a, Halagannada poetical work in the 

Vdrdhika-shaipqdi metre, in 30 chapters and 1,000 

stanzaa. The poet refers to himself as the son of 

■Karahika Bulla of Palkurike, of the Kannadiga-vamea, 

Bharadvaja-gotra, Asvalayana-sutra and Rig-Veda. He 

arefers also to Yadugiri (Melkote) Narayana and Yadugiri 

Narasimha. Although th'ere are no further particulars 

about him in the work, he seems identical with Timma- 

tasa, minister-in-chief of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, 

who is said to have been well versed in the arts (suvidya), 

including, perhaps, poetry also. 147 Bharati-Nanja was, as 

already mentioned, a poet at the court of Kanthira'va. 

lie is referred to 148 as Sringdra-kavh, Bdla-kavi, and as 

-having been highly proficient in rausic also (sangita- 

duttunganenipa). He appears to have been very 

influential at the court, although no works of his haveso 

far corne down to us. 149 

By far the most important writer during the period, 

.' 4j ., however, wasGovinda-Vaidya, author of 
Govinda-Vaidya J I5g 

and his kanthirava- the Kanfnirava-Narasardja- Vijayam 

N~aja- Vijayam (1648) " He was the son of Srinivasa- 

Pandita 151 and appears to have been a 
Sfnartha Brahman of Seringapatam,well read, in the 
■ Vedas, Mantra- sdstr as and literary and poetical lore. 152 



148. Ibid, II. 876-877. 

146. Mb. Ho. B. SO — P ; Myt. Or. Lib ; see tXao Kar. Ka. Oka., II. 406-409. 

147. See K. It. V., XXV, 64 ; &lao l.n. 1 tupra. 

14S. Ibid, XXV, 87 ; also 1, 20 and XXVI (colophon on p. 498), referring to 
Bhirati-N»nj» who aeemti to have been • younft man of poet(o»l talents 
and mu»io»l attainmente. 

149, Of. Kar. Ka. Oha. (tl. 878), which, ambiguously enough, assigns the 

authorship of the K. If. V. to Bhirati-Naaja, besides indicating that 
Qoviada-Vaidya also Was the author of id As we shall see, it 
was net Bh*r*ti-Nairja but GSvinda-Vaidya, who actually wrote that 
- > -work. Vide also f.n. 188 infra. 

U0. Pub'. Afji. Or. Lib. Karmada Seriet, No. IS, Mysore, 1928. 
Mi. K. N. V. , XXVI; p. 4» (colophon). 1B9. Ibid, I, U, 18, 
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He speaks of his having written the poem at the 
instance of Dalavai Nanjarajaiya of Hura (1640-1647). 
The writing of the work seems to have been begun not 
earlier than 1641 and not later than 1645 and, according 
to the colophon 154 at the the end, was actually completed 
on May 22, 1648 (s. 1570, Sarvadhari, Jyestha su. 11, 
Chandruvara — Monday). Govinda-Vaidya, it . Would 
appear, was a protege of Bharati-Nanja who had, it is 
said, 155 previously related the subject-matter of the. work 
(namely, the exploits of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar) 
in the court of Kanthirava. This was, perhaps, the 
reason why Govinda-Vaidya, as he himself says, 156 wrote- 
the poem favoured by Bharati-Nanja (Bharati- 
Nanja-nolidu), and also why, when it was completed in 
May 1648, he had it read out by the tatter in the court 
of Kacth'frava-Narasa according to the colophon. 157 In, 
any case, Govinda-Vaidya seems to have been indebted to 
Bharati-Nanja for the subject-matter of the poem, although 
there is no evidence in favour of the ascription of its 
authorship to the latter. 158 The ^Kanthirava-Narasardja- 
Vijayam is, in the main, written in the Hosagannada, 
sangatya metre. Lucid and intelligible, it undoubtedly 
is an index of the popularity of sangatya as a form of 
poetical expression in Mysore in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The theme of the work is centred 

169. ll/itl, I, 28 : Vafandi/i Saxjardjcndra tamunltyanit kdryadiHgeya 

. . , churiteyagi . . . pifisidanti. 
164. Ibid, XXVI, p. 498. 

166. Ibid, I, 26: Doreraya Naraiarajlndrana chariteyanortda Bhatali- 

Nanja. 
166. Ibid. 

1ST. Ibid, XXVI, l.o. : Ouvinda-Vaidyanu Kanfklrttva-NaroMiraja-Vijay*- 
iHMinu virathin . . . Bhdrati-Nanjana mukhadinda vdehiii 
raj&tthaitadalU vittdrapadUidndu. 

158. Wilson (Dot. Oat. Mack. Mm., p. 881) ascribes the authorship of the 
K. N. V. to Nanja-Kavi (Bharati-Nanja) and the Kar. Ka. Oka. also, 
apparently following him, assigns it to Bharati-Nanja (see f. n. 149 
tupra). This seems due to a misunderstanding of tha text arid is not 
home out by internal evidence. A detailed examination of the palm- 
leaf Ms. of this work (No. 110 of the Mad. Or. Lib.) shown that it' 
oloaely agrees with the text of the poem as now published. 
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round the rise and fortunes of Kanthi'rava-Naraisaraja 
Wodeyar,, as is clearly indicated by the poet at the end 
of each chapter (sandhi). The entire ground is covered 
by him in twenty-six chapters. The poem begins with 
invocation to Paschima-Ranga, Lakshmi-Narasimha, 
Lakshmikant,a, Trinayana (of Mysore), Channa-Nanju^da, 
Ganesa, Sarasvati and Bettada-Chamundi, indicating the 
scope of the work by way of introduction (Chapter I ) . 
Then we have a descriptive account of the Karnataka 
country and of the city of Mysore (Chapter II) . This is 
followed by an account of the pedigree and family history 
of Kanthi'rava-Narasaraja Wodeyar (Chapter III), and of 
his birth, education and training (Chapter IV). Next 
we have tbe legendary history (Mdhdtmya) of Seringa- 
patam (Chapter V) ; a descriptive account of the city of 
Seringapatam (including the Palace, temples and other 
buildings therein) under KanthTrava (Chapters VI and 
VII) ; a picture of the daily Durbar of KanthTrava 
(Chapter VIII) ; and erotic scenes (Chapters IX and X). 
Then follows a detailed account of the advent of Rana- 
dulla Khan (of Bijapur) to the Karna.taka, his siege of 
Seringapatam and his final repuise by KaptfiTrava 
(Chapters XI -XV). The subsequent relations of Mysore 
with Bijapur (Chapter XVI) ; Kanthi'rava's siege and 
acquisition of SambaUi and Piriyapajna (Chapters XVII 
and XVIII); the action against Mustafa Khan and 
Dalavai Nanjarajaiya's death at Turuvekere (Chapter 

XIX) — these are treated next, and are succeeded by 
descriptive accounts of the beautification of Seringapatam 
on the occasion of the Mahdnavami festival (Chapter 

XX) , Kanthi'rava's daily Durbar during the festival and 
his procession-in-state on the tenth (Vijayadaeami) day 
of the feast (Chapters X X I and XXII), and the Gajendra- 
Tirundl festival and the car festival of Banganatha at 
Seringapatam (Chapters XXIII- XXV). The poem 
concludes with a picture of Kanthi'rava's religion 
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(Chapter XX VI) . Throughout, Govinda-Vaidya writes 
essentially as a poet, freely employing ail the literary 
devices (i.e., ornate descriptions, imagery, epigram, 
simile^ alliteration, etc.) to add to the beauty of the poem, 
and brings out prominently the greatness of its hero, 
namely, Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar. He delineates 
to a considerable extent the heroic (vim) and erotic 
(Sringdra) sentiments (Chapters III, IV, XI-XIX, 
XXVI; II, V-X, XXXXV), and pays particular 
attention to minute details in describing nature (i.e. 
seasons, ri vers, gardens, hills, paddy fields, etc., as in 
Chapters 1 1 , V and XX). From a purely literary point 
of view, therefore, the Kanthirava-Narcisardja-Vijayam 
answers to the description of an epic poem (mahd-kdvya), 
the pervading style being Drdkshd-pdka. 159 As a local 
contemporary, on the other hand, Govinda-Vaidya 
prominently reflects his personality in almost every 
chapter of the work. In regard to political events, we 
find him giving expression to what he has himself either 
actually witnessed or gathered from those who participated 
in those events (Chapters 1 1 1 , XI-XIX). In delineat- 
ing the social background, in generai, he seems to have 
been fairly acquainted with the well-known standards of 
earlier writers as, for instance, Vatsyayana. 160 In depicting 
the society and culture of his times (Chapters II, V-X, 
XX- XXV), in particular, he does show a thorough 



. 189. Bee also Editorial Introduction to the work, p. v. 
160. References to end descriptions of such items as the social order, trades 
■Mid professions, costume end personal adornment, arte end sciences, 
festivals, amusements, Pa] ace, court life and culture, courtezans and 
prostitution (in Chapters II, V-X, XX-XXV) correspond, in • 
remarkable measure, with the general background of social life 
depicted by Vatsyayana (see pp. 64, 66-57, 60-68, 312-919, 938-333 
and 318-830 ol the Ktma-Batra of Vateyiyana, translated by 
H. 8. Q ambers, Third edition, Amritaar, 1983). We have, again, a direct 
reference to R<Ui-$d*tra (VI, 197), and have also uotioed the referenoes 
to Bherataeharye (vide f.n. 90 tupra). All -these point to the 
influence of ancient ideas and ideals on oontemporary life and 
literature. 
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acquaintance withthe realities pf life; so thorough, indeed, 
that even ,when he presents, or rather ■ attempts to 
present, idealised and veiled pictures (ChapterslX and X), 
he cannot but be understood as conveying the deeper 
u nder-currents of thought and feeling which he,, as a 
contemporary observer, could not easily dissociate himself 
from. Viewed as a whole, the _ m Kanthirava-Narasardja- 
Vijayam, making due allowance for poetical fancy and 
literary flourishes, and subject to .comparison with other 
sources wherever necessary, holds a unique place among 
the lite.rary productions of the period, as a mirror of the 
political and social history of the earlier part of the reign 
of Kasthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar in Mysore (1638- 
1648). 

Ayamma, daughter of Huchcha-Timmarajaiya of 
Domestic life Biluguli, and Lakshamma, daughter of 

Dasaraiaiya of Kalale, were the principal 
Queens. r ■ 

queens of Kanthi'rava-Narasaraja 

Wocleyar. 161 Only by. the former, the seniormost queen, 

Ka A hirava had a son (named Charaaraja Wodeyar) who, 

however, it is .said, 162 died in his sixth year (c. 1653- 

1654). 

-Among other members of the Mysore Royal Family, 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, father of 
thfkoyarFamily." 1 Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wod.eyar, passed 
away at Guridlu, at the age of 85, in 



Ml. The AtmaU (I. 65-66) mentions in all tea queens of Kepthirava, the 
flrat two, referred to above, being married by him in April 1639 and the 
next eight (atfa-maKitteya.ru.) in the Aria, as distinct from the 
Oandharva, form in April 184Q. These eight queens were daughters 
of the chiefs of HaruneUi, ArikutbSra, YejandOr, Bagaji, Hafti, 
Tippfir and Malegtkd. The Myt. Dho. Par. (I. 62) mentions only nine. 
Thai. J*. V. (VII, 69-70 j XX, 87; XXIV, 8-4) refers, in general, to 
the queens' of K&cthlrsvs. (rajaputriyum, pattada-taUyaru) and 
idealises them. Cf. Bdj. Eaih., XII. 473. 

163. AmuOt, I, 66. According to the {>. N. V. (XXVI, 48), Kanthlrava 
. . had an issue (piridn tantdnava pa&du) by 1648. The ohild 
must have predeceased bint subsequent to that date. CI. Bdj. 
Kath., I.e. 
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March 1639. Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar, the last 
surviving, younger brother of Raja Wodeyar and uncle 
of Kacthlrava, is said to have been living with his 
family in Gundlu during the greater part of the 
reign, 164 and appears to have died in the Palace at 
Hangaia (near Gundlu), in or about 1656, at the age 
of.103. 165 " ■ 



168. The Annalt (I. 78) refers to Pramathi, Chaitra ba. 3 (April 9, 1689) 
as the date of Bettada- Chi marl ja Wodeyar's death. The My Dho. 
Vam. (ft, 33) refer* to Pramathi (1639), the portion relating to farther 
details about the date being worn out. But from the Qajjiganahall* 
copper-plate grant [E, C. Ill (1) Nj. 198], issued on Pramithi, Chaitra 
ia. IS (April 7, 1639), we note that BeKada-Chiraaraja Wodtyar had 
passed away before that date, and the grant itself was made for 
the eternal merit of Bettada-ChamarSja Wodeyar (Ibid, I. 83: 
Pituh sadtfatrntanvickchan), probably on the day of his attainment of 
Vaikutfha. Accordingly we have to fix his death on or before 
Pramathi, Chaitra ia. 9 (March 26, 1639), two months after 
rUnndulIa Khan's siege of Seringapatam and his repulse. See also 
f.n. 165 infra. 

164. Annalt, I. 98, 96. 

165. See M. A. It., 1980, Mo. 25, pp. 168-165. This record alludes to the 

dismantling— by DevarSja Wodeyar, under the orders of Venkata II— 
of the Palace at Hangaia, where the Araan had formerly lived, and to 
the spot in that Palace, where Hajodeyar attained his beatitude 
(11. 6-10: Vtnkafapati-rayaravnrn nirupadinda . . . Dlvarajtt- 
Vadiru Banguladaln nra»inaK<tru yida Sramaneyali vodeiaU 
BijotltTii muktitrada ba\iya). It further refers to the construction 
of a stone mafh (kala^nata) and the setting up of a lint/a on 
that spot (linga-*tapyava madi), etc., by Amritamma (queen 
of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar). The referenoe to the "Araau" in 
this record seems obviouBly to Bettada-ChSmarija Wodeyar who, bb 
we have seen, lived in Oundlu and who died in March 1689. It seems 
not impossible that he had also a Palace at Haugaja in the neighbour- 
hood of Quodlu, which was dismantled about 1640, shortly after his 
death. ( Again, Rajodeyar, mentioned in the record, appears to be a 
Shortened form ol Muppina-Dlvarpja Wodeyar, who is also said to have 
lived in Guodln and whose death in the Hangaia Palace, according to 
the context, was perhaps intended to be commemorated by his eldest 
ion, Doddadevarfija Wodeyar, and his daughter-in-law, Amritamma, in 
May 1666. The document thus enables us to fix the probable date of 
Muppina-DS VarS ja' s death in or. about 1666. We know that he was bom 
in 1668 (see 0h«. IV and V)". He was, accordingly, 108 years of age at 
the time of his death, which is in keeping with Muppina (old) prefixed 
to his nami'. 'See also and compare the Editorial note in M. A. B., 
Mtto, pp; 165-186'. For farther reference to this record, vide t.u. 169 
and 109 infra. 
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Of the four sons of Muppina-Devaraja Wocjeyar by 
his second wife Kempamma, Dodda- 
WodeVar^in^- de>araja Wodeyar, the eldest (born 
tions of his rule February 18, 1622), it would seem, 166 

Kanthirava. W ' th was holdin 8 charge of the city of 
Mysore (tanna Mahisura-nagara) 
under Kanthirava, and for some time resided in Seringa- 
patam also, possibly ruling jointly with the latter 
(arasu-geyyuttire) from about 1644 onwards. A lifehic 
record, dated December 8, 1644, 167 registers a grant by 
Doddadevaraja of the village of Savantanahajli to provide 
for the midday offering of God Chaluvarayasvami of 
Melkote. Another, dated May 12, 1656, 168 referring 
to the construction of a stone math, etc., in Hangala by 
Amritamma (queen of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar), 
specifically mentions him as the lord of Mysore 
(Maisuradhipa), distinguished by the title Antembara- 
ganda. The record, it is further significant, refers 169 also 
to Emperor SrT-Ranga VI of Vijayanagar. Evidently 
Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, as a prominent member of the 
Mysore Royal Family, seems to have continued to rule 
in the city of Mysore in an almost independent capacity, 
during the latter part of Kanthrrava's reign, formally 
168. BeeC. Vam.,188, 180; also C. Fi., Ill, 129, and Appendix IV— (1) end 

I(T. jB. C, V (1) and (9) Hn. 190: Tarawa, M&ragaMra ba. 5. " Devarija 
Wodeyar," mentioned in this record, is Identical with Doddadevarija 
Wodeyar, eldest son of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar. All the sons of 
Muppina-Devaraja, as we shall see in Ch. X (f.n. 9), are generally 
referred to in some inscriptions as Dev&raja, although, ecoording to 
other sources, they had distinct prefixes (i.e., Do^da, Chikke, etc.), 
with which their actual names oommenoed. The present grant appears 
to have been made by Doddadivsrija by way of commemorating bis 
visit to MslMte in e. 1648-1M4 (see nndsr Social Uft—FntivaU). 

168. M. A. B., 1980, Mo. 36: t. 1878, Durmukki, VaUaiha la. 19, Monday- 
' see 11. 7-8. In View of what is stated in the above f.n., " Devarije 
Wodeyar," mentioned in this record, is Identical with Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar, eldest son of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar, Moreover, as we 
shell see from other sources also, " Amritamma," mentioned in this 
record, was the queen of Doddadevaraja. Vide also f.n. 188 ntpra 
and Oh. X, for farther reference to this doeument and to Amritamma. 

189. Ibid, 11. 8-6, 
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acknowledging the suzerainty of Sri'-Ranga. 170 Dodda- 
devaraja was also known as " Dochja-Arasinavaru " and 
"Dodd.adevaiya-Arasu." 171 He is depicted to have been 
an ideal ruler, 172 and is said to have established an 
agrahara named after himself/ 73 

The last days of Kanthi'rava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
Last days of (particularly during the period 1653- 
Kanthirava - Narasa- 1659) seem to have been rather 
raja Wodeyar. unhappy. His domestic felicity suffered 

considerably by the death of his only son (c. 1653-1654), 
and his political position itself was seriously threatened 
by the calamitous invasion of his territories by Khan 
Muhammad of Bijapur, by the war with Madura and by 
the rise to political prominence of eivappa Nayaka I of 
Ikkeri. The dafczling splendour of the earlier part of 
Kanthi'rava's reign appears, indeed, in striking contrast 
with the serious set-back in his fortunes during its latter 
part. 

On July 31,1659 passed away 174 KanthTrava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar, in his forty-fifth year, bis 

His death, July * . . . 175 

31 1669 queens, it is said, observing sati. 

Alike as a warrior, political builder and ruler, Ka$thi- 
. . rava-Narasaraja Wodeyar occupies an 

An estimate 01 J • J r 

Kanthtrava-Narasa- important place in the history of Mysore, 
raja Wodeyar. j n appearance he was, as depicted to us 

170. Cf. Kia.p. 166, where Dr. M. H. Kriahna, assuming DoddadSvaraja (of 
this record) to be identical with the successor of KatJthlrava-Narass, 
holds that the record was issued by toe former "before he became 
king, though royal titles are applied to him out of courtesy." There 
is do evidence in support of this position. For the identification of 
the successor of Kaijthlrava-Narasara'ja Wodeyar, vide Oh. X and 
Appendix V-(l) and (SJ. 

1T1. See S. 0., Ill (1) My. 7 (1686), 11. 10-11, and Myt. Dho. Pit., I. 57. 

173. O. Vam. t 160-161 ; O.Vi., Ill, 128-14B. eto. ; see also Appendix V-{3). 
178. Jt. C, I.e. : mamma Doida-arurinavaru madid* Divardya agrahara 

where OhitkadSvarija refers to bis fatlier, Doddadararija Wodeyar, at 
distinct from his uncle, DSvaxaJa Wodeyar. 

174. My*. J>ho. Par., I. 66: Tihati, Srdvana ba. 8; also hlyt. Raj. Oho., 96 ; 

AnnaU, I. 93 ; of. Raj. K<Uh. (XII. 470-478), which fixes Kanthlrava's 
role between 1686-1060 and plaoes his death in December 1660,. toe 
which there ia no t 
176. Awudt, l.o. 
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by contemporary writers, 176 a stalwart figure, possessed of 
an exceptionally robust constitution and handsome and 
attractive features. Clad in a superbly wrought suit of 
arniour (muttina dagale, vajrada jodu), with the helmet 
of lead on his head (siradali . . s'isakada pustanga), 

the shining yellow-coloured cloth girt round his loins 
(miruguva misuniya datti katiyol) and the jewelled 
dagger attached thereto (ratnada bdku), and brandishing 
hia sharp-edged sword (oreyanugida khadgavididu) in 

177 * * 

his hand, he appears with all the life and vigour of a 

true warrior on the field of battle. 
Asawarrior. Among the titles ascribed to hini as a 

warrior were Ekdnga-vira, Dhura- 
dhira, Sangara-siira, etc. 178 

Kantfrirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar was a prominent 

character of Southern India during the 
bidder. political greater part of the first half of 'the 

seventeenth century. His prominence 
igj, perhaps, to be accounted for by the fact that he 
strenuously worked for and moulded the destiny of the 
kingdom of Mysore during a critical period in the history 
of the Karnataka country. Despite the reverses sustained 
by him during the later years of his reign, he may, 
broadly speaking, be said to have achieved a fair measure 
of success in his two-fold objective of stemming the tide 
of advance ofBijapur arms on Mysore and of maintaining 
the political integrity of the kingdom of Mysore in the 
southern frontier, besides effecting a series pi local 
conquests in ail the directions. The net resuit of his 
policy was that he was able to bequeath to his successor 
a kingdom compact and progressive and yet with the 
semblance of its position as an integral part of the.' once 
powerful- but latterly decadent Empire of Vijayanagar. 
It is, nadeed, to the credit of "Karithirava that, in eyolving 



176 .See, for instance;K.N. V, IX. 46, 55, 65, 98-117 ; X, 9, 17, etc. 

177. Ibid, XV, 12-13. 

178. Ibidi 1 . 21 ; XII, 41.91 ; XV, 110 ; XVIII, 67,174, etc 
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this position, he showed from the beginning of bis reign 
a rare consistency of pur pose and Toyalty to the cause of 
the Empire (under Venkata II and Sri-Ranga VI), which 
appear in refreshing contrast with the disloyal, ruinous 
and suicidai course of conduct pursued by the rest of 
the rulers of South' India contemporaneous with him', 
particularly by Tirumala Nayaka of Madura. Expediency 
and self-interest, it is true, were the governing principles 
of the South Indian powers in the complex conditions of 
the period, but, in the case of Kanthirava, these appear to 
have been tempered by larger considerations than the 
immediate political interests of the hour. There seems 
little doubt that, in arresting the progress of Bijapur 
arms in the south and in standing as an effective barrier 
to the encroachments of Madura and her allies on Mysore 
in the early years of his reign, Kan.thirava rendered a 
signal service to the cause of the Empire to justify his 
daim to be " the right-hand man of Emperor eri-Ranga 
in the south " (taddakshina-bhujadanda-iidda) in' 1643. 
The striking of coins (Kanth'iraya-hanqms) by him in 
1645 and his neutrality during the siege of Vellore by 
Bijapur and Golkonda in 1647 were due to circumstances 
and causes purely local and not dictated by any selfish 
interests ; nor does the former event, in particular, indicate 
" an open disavowal of imperial authority " on the part 
'of ' Kanthirava, as has been conjecttired by some. 179 
Indeed Kanthirava, from the materials before us, appears 
prominently as a local ruler (particularly during 
1645-1650) and as a loyal feudatory of the Empire, a 
position which must 'be given its due weight in any 
estimate of him as an historical character. . From the 
beginning of his reign, there are, further, as many 
documents of Kanthirava nlentioning his suzerain as 
there are others not mentioning him as' such, but the 
latter circumstance, far from pointing to " a sure sign of 



179. See, for instance, S. K. Aiyangar in Nayaks of Madura, p,133.i.n. 60. 
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assumption of independence " as has been suggested, 
serves, to a considerable extent, to enhance his prestige as 
the ruler of Mysore, particularly after the siege of 
Piriyapatria in 1645, another outstanding event of his 
reign. This aspect of his position, again, tends to appear 
in greater relief when he, during the troublous years 
of SrT-Ranga (c. 1650-1653), afforded him shelter and 
hospitality, denied to him by the other feudatories of his, 
and helped him to recover a part of his dominions as well. 
There is neither truth nor justice in the statement 
hazarded that 181 " there is nothing to indicate that it was 
loyalty to the Empire which induced Mysore 
to receive SrT-Ranga." For it surely ignores the available 
evidence as to KanthTrava's loyalty to the Empire before 
1650 and the influence exercised by him on his local 
contemporaries during 1639-1646. The same under- 
current of loyalty is discernible in the attitude of 
Kanthi'rava towards eri'-Eanga during the latter part of 
his reign also. Kanthi'rava suffered considerably from 
the course of policy pursued by Tirumala Nayaka of 
Madura during the period. It has been further held 182 
that Tirumala Nayaka was justified in proceeding against 
Mysore, having himself suffered from the " repeated 
aggressions " of the latter, and having been " threatened 
by the new understanding between the Emperor and the 
king of Mysore," The first cause alleged is, as we shall 
point out, wholly untenable, while the second, though 
.claimed to be based on a 183 " reading between the lines of 
the Jesuit account," is not borne out by it as our 
examination of the latter in the light of other sources 
would show. Sri-Ranga had left Mysore in or about 
1653, so that the alleged " understanding " between him 
and Mysore to threaten Madura with an invasion (in 1655) 
lacks foundation. Again, the first definite advance of 



180. Nayflfa of Madura, I.e. 181. Ibid, p. 13Z 

««w* ntj ioi ion TklA «* Iftl 
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Mysore arms on the south (as far as Trichinopoly) was, 
as we have seen, due to Tirumala Nayaka himself inciting 
his feudatory (the chief of Samballi) to encroach on the 
southern frontier of Mysore, and even taking an active 
part in the movement. Tirumala had to eat the humble 
pie for this act of his, being promptly curbed for it by 
Kaji.thi'rava. We have also seen how Madura, with 
Gingee and Tanjore, was represented at the court of 
Mysore in 1647. If this position is appreciated, we 
would be enabled to follow the subsequent relations of 
Kanthi'rava with Madura. It was the desire to maintain 
the status quo ante in Mysore against Bijapur, which had 
advanced as far as the Kaveripattanam frontier by 1653, 
which appears to have induced Kanthi'rava to proceed to 
the acquisition of Satyamangalam and Qanayakankote, 
guarding the south, in 1654. This objective of Kanthi'rava 
seems to have been thoroughly misunderstood by 
Tirumala Nayaka as a direct attempt of Mysore to invade 
his own dominions. This, coupled with the memory of 
the serious reverses sustained by Tirumala in the early 
years of Kanthi'rava 's reign, was obviously responsible, in 
the main, for the calamitous attack of Bijapur brought 
about by him (Tirumala Nayaka) on Mysore, which 
eventually recoiled on Madura itself. It was, therefore, 
in the fitness of things that Kantjrirava, as a loyal 
feudatory of Sri'-Banga on the one hand and, on the other, 
with a view " to wreak just vengeance, " waged the war 
against Tirumala Nayaka during the last years of his 
reign (c. 1655-1659) when Sri'-Ranga was, by force of 
circumstances, actually inlkkeri (especially from c. 1656). 
Without sacrificing local independence, the Mysore 
Boyal House seems to have continued its allegiance to 
the Empire even during these years, for, as we have 
seen, we have a record of the dynasty, dated in as late as 
1656, formally acknowledging the suzerainty of Sri'- 
Ranga. If this position, again, is rightly understood, the 
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sweeping assertion of the contemporary Proenza, 184 that 
" Mysore had long ago withdrawn herself from subordinat- 
ion to the same monarch" (Sri-Ranga), cannot be taken 
as a correct statement of fact. For, in this part of his 
account, Proenza refers only to the generai political 
situation of Southern India (during' 1656-1659). and does 
not, write from a direct knowledge. of the actual position 
of Mysore. . • 

Asa ruler, Kaji,thirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar was .very 
popular and impressed his contem- 
Asa ruler. porairies to the extent of idealisation 

and deification by them. An inscrip- 
tion 185 speaks of him as having been renowned alike for 
his victory in ■ war and liberality in times of peace. 
Another 186 refers to his rule thus : " While he ruled, the 
lord of the Gods sent good rains ; the earth brought forth 
full fruit ; ail points of the compass were unclouded ; the 
respective orders were deligent in their several rites; 
ail the people were free from disease ; the 
country was free from trouble ; the women were 
devoted to their husbands ; and ail the world was 
prosperous." A third 187 mentions him as having been 
adored by his subjects (jana-vandyasya).. In keeeping 
with these, the Kanthirava-Narasardja-Vijayam 188 also 
points to the beneficence of his rule and the happiness 
and contentment of his subjects. His government was 
deeply rooted in the ancient ideal of Dharma, 189 in so far 

184. Ibid, p. 268 (Proenza' » Utter). 

186. -B. 0., UI {1) Nj. M8 U«W), 11. .46-48. 
186- Ibid, Sr. 108 (160), 11. 40-46. 

187. Ibid, V (1) and (2) Ag. 64 (1647) : see text ou p. 767. 

188. 1,17-19; IV, 8648; VI, 72; VH, 66.87; XXVI, 1, 80-89. etc."; 

180. JC, N. V., I, 30,24; IV; 107 ; IX, 8; XX, 1 i XXVI, 40; JJ-. O.. V 
' (1) and (2) Ag. 64: l.c, THeeipteuioni, dharmadirava, tlhira-d)ianna- 
mdrgadt)laa», tudharmavatafadd, d^amtariham, eta. i are significant 
Qt. WiVc*, I. 6348. His estimate of Katfhlrava as "Jhe.idol of his 
Bramin historians," etc;, appears to ignore the haidsttiental 
principles* of Hindu government, No doobt, *s Wilks Writes [IbU, 
60-61), Kaythlrava was rather harsh in. hit treatment pMhe refractory 
J t|egirs ancl rarbtrtsnt ryots bat 1 ihli measure ' wis more than 
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as it was conducive to the greatest good of the greatest 
number, and was inseparable from religion. Countless 
were his gifts, benefactions and deeds of charity. The 
staunch Vaish^ava that he was, his tolerance of other 
faiths and creeds was of a high order. Seringapatam, the 
capital city, was, during his reign, bustling with life, 
being a centre of attraction to people from far and near 
both in ordinary times and on festive occasions, 
conspicuously during the Mahanavami festival. His 
court, with a galaxy of ministers, officers, feudatories 
and others, was noted for the splendour of his daily 
Durbar and had evidently touched the acme of 
contemporary taste and culture — a place where learoing 
and literature flourished and were liberally encouraged. 
In private life, Kanthirava was of regular and abstemious 
habits and his filial piety was of the noble type. 

Impressive as a warrior, consistent and loyal as a 
political builder, popular and pious as a 
Mysore. " & ° ruler, Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
appears to us in ail the glory of a truly 
great historical character and a " Maker of Mysore." The 
most enduring monuments of his rule extant are 
the Narasinihasvami temple at Seringapatam and the 
Bangaradoddi canal in its neighbourhood. 

Perphaps what is of greater importance stiil is that 
Kanthirava Narasaraja Wodeyar figures 

IC ' i 11 1 li "i i" * i v * \ in 

tradition as P r « min ently in tradition as he does 

in history. Numerous stories 190 have 
been current testifying to his personal prowess and 

counterbalanced by what the people gained in the shape of peaoe, 
oontentment Mid settled government — the real ori tenon from which we 
en to judge of the rale of ft prince. Bee also under Gifts, grants, 
etc., for farther evidence as to K»gthlrav»'a solicitude for his subject*. 
190. The Annate (I. 77-T8), for instance, records how, shortly after RentdullI 
Khin'g unsuccessful siege of Seringapatam in 1689, Kanthirava was, 
by the might of his arms, able, airtgle>hftnded, to overcome an 
organised attack on his person (in the Seringapatam Palace) by 
twenty-five hirelings sent by the chief of Trichinopoly, and how 
Kft»tMriTft>detMttad the UUer's plot against his life, etc. 
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liberality. He evidently .created such a profound 
impression on a generation of writers (like Tirumalarya, 
Chidananda and others), during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, that they see and depict him almost 
exactly as did his own contemporaries. Among later 
records, it is further interesting to note, inscriptions 191 of 
the eighteenth century speak of him as a ruler beloved 
by all people and specially refer to his coining of the 
fanams (Kanthkraya-hana\ and his devotion to Nrhari. 
He has, again, captured the imagination of posterity as a 
celebrated warrior (rana-dhira) and his is a household 
name in Mysore whenever there is talk of chivalry, 
exploit or piety. 



m. 8m n, o..,mm m « ut*)i rv <a> y<l it m* warn), <*>. 
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Devaraja Wodeyar, 1659-1673. 



CHAPTER X. 



DEVARAJA WODEYAR, 1659-1673. 

Lineal descent — Birth, accession and identity — Political 
situation — Political Development : First Phase : 1659-1660 
— Mysore and Ikkeri — Action at Grama, c. September 1659 
— Siege of Seringapatam, c. October 1659-January 1660 — 
Sivappa Nayaka's retirement, c. January 1660 — His deatb, 
September 25, 1660 — Second Phase: 1660-1664 — General 
course of events — Benewed relations between Mysore and 
Ikkeri: Wars and counter-wars, c. 1661-1662 — War 
continued, 1662-1663 — Advance on Ikkeri, 1664 — Peace — 
Mysore and Vijayanagar, down to 1664 : Sri-Banga VI 
in Belur, 1659-1663 — Devaraja's position in relation to 
Sri-Banga VI : his titles, etc. — Third Phase : 1665-1668 — 
Local conquests, etc. — Mysore and the South, down to 1667 : 
General course of affairs — Siege of Erode, c, January -June 

1667 — Acquisition of Erode, etc., June 1667-February 

1668— Other events, 1667-1668— Fourth Phase : 1668- 
1673 — Mysore and Vijayanagar, down to 1673 — Local 
position of Devaraja, 1668-1673 — Political position of 
Mysore, 1673 — Devaraja's Bule : General features — 
Ministers, Officers, Dalavais, etc. — Administrative measures 
— Beligion — Gifts, etc. — Grants and other records, 1659- 
1673 : (a) 1659-1663— (b) 1664-1668— (c) 1669-1673— Statue 
of Devaraja — Social life : General features — Court culture — 
Devaraja as a patron of learning and culture — Literary 
progress — Early European intercourse with Mysore, 1671 — 
Domestic life : Queens — Other members of the Royal 
Family — The Bise of the Kalale Family, down to 1673 — 
Death of Devaraja Wodeyar, February 11, 1673 — An 
estimate of Devaraja Wodeyar — As a political builder — As 
a ruler — As a " Maker of Mysore " — Devaraja in tradition. 

WITH the death of Chamaraja Wodeyar, the only 
infant son of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wocjeyar, to- 
wards the close of the latter's reign, 1 direct 
Lineal descent. descent in the line of Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar ceased. The succession 

1. Ante, Ch. IX. 

14* 
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accordingly devolved on the descendants of Muppina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar. Of the members of this branch of 
the Royal Family, once before referred to, 3 the eldest was 
Yeleyur Deparaja Wod,eyar, son of Muppina-Devaraja 
Wodeyar by his first wife Devajamma. Little is known 
of him subsequent to 1607. As regards the other four 
sons of Muppina-Devaraja by his junior wife Kempamma, 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (Chikkadevaiya), the second, 
had predeceased his brothers, and Doddadevaraja Wodeyar 
(Doddadevaiya), the eldest, had by 1659 renounced his 
charge of the city of Mysore in favour of his next younger 
brother, Kempadevaraja Wodeyar (Kempadevaiya), 
leaving under the latter's care and protection Marideva- 
raja Wod,eyar (Maridevaiya), the last son of Muppina- 
Devaraja Wod.eyar, and his own two minor sons, 
Chikkadevaraja (6. 1645) and Kanthi'ravaiya (b. 1647). 3 
Kempadevaraja Wod.eyar or, as he was more familiarly 
known, Devaraja Wodeyar, the third son of Muppina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar, was then the nearest heir to the 
throne of Mysore, and he is said to have been sent for 
from Gundlu and formally adopted by Kanthirava- 
Narasaraja Wod.eyar on July 28, 1659 (i.e., three days 
before Kanthirava's death) to succeed him. 4 

Devaraja Wodeyar ascended the throne of Mysore on 

. , . August 19, 1659, 5 eighteen days after 

Birth, accession , , ... 

iand identity. tne death of Kajithirava-Narasaraja 

Wodeyar. He was born on May 25, 

1627, 6 and was in his thirty-third year at the time of his 

9. Ibid, Ch. VIII ; vide also Appendix IV— (4) and Tables II-IV (compare). 

5. Vid4 Appendix V— <8) ; see also tinder Domestic Ufa, (or further parti - 

oulars about DorJ4»devar«ja Wodeyar ; of. Wilkt, I. 67-88 ; 
8. B. Aiyangar, Aiwient India, p. 996; and Appendix V — (1). 

a. rlwnnli. I. 98 } sea aim and compare the authorities in Appendix V — (I). 

9. My*. Dho. P*r„ I. ST, II. 98 (compared) : Vikari, Bhadrapada tu. 19. 
The Myt. Mj. Oka. (W) places the aooeasion in BhOdrapada iu., 1 
(Anfnrt », 11(9) ; the ArmaU (I. 98). in BhOdrapada iu. lo (Aoguet 17. 
1669) ; and the BAj. Kath. (XII. «6), iu Atrvari, Margatfra la. 1 
(December t, 1680). The authority ot the earnest Ms. is, as usual, 

6. l£w, I. 68, O. 6S (compared) : FrabhAv*,Jylft>M ba. 6, Friday ; AnnaU. 

lo ; eee also Appendix IV— (1). 
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accession. He is identical with "Devaraja Vodeya," 
" Devaraja Wodeyar," " Devaraja Wadeyaraiya," 
" Mysuru Devaraja Wodeyar," " Deva-Bhupala or MahT- 
pala " and " Devaraja- Kshitieah" — referred to as the son 
of Depa or Devaraja Wod.eyar (Muppina-DeVaraja) and 
grandson of Chamaraja Wodeyar (Bola-Chamaraja), in 
lithic and copper-plate inscriptions ranging successively 
from 1659 to 1673. 7 Some of these documents, we find, 
are also issued under his own signature in Kannada, 
as Sri-D'evaraju, Sri-D'evaraja, and Sri-D'evaraja 
Wadeyaraiyanavaru, 8 while the Hdlagere and Bherya 
copper-plate grants (dated in 1663 and 1666 respectively) 
specifically mention him as the third son of (Muppina) 
Devaraja Wodeyar by Kempamamba (Kempamma). 9 
Contemporary literary works (c. 1670) refer to him as 
" Devarajendra," son of Deparaja (Muppina-Devaraja 
Wod.eyar) . 10 In keeping with these sources are the literary 

7. Vide references cited under Grants and other record* end Dometlia lift. 

For the identification of the successor of K aijthl ct.vr- Naraea I iu Inter 
writings and modern works, see Appendix V — (1). 

8. See, for instance, texts of S. C, My*. Dirt. Suppl. Vol., My. 114 ; XII 

Kg. 87 ; IN. 28 (1668) ; IV (2) Yd. 64 (1666) and 43 (1667) ; Hg. 119 and 
120 (1670). 

9. E. C, XII Kg. 37, 11. 41-48 : Tritiyaierita-jana turabh&jo Divaraja- 
Kthitliah . . . rakthati dhar&m . . . dharAta\am prat&tati ; 
IV (2) Yd'. 64, p. 166 (Text) : 

8rl-Devarajannrpa maku^a manfh Kempu>n&mbdd<trabdhan 
Vivhnsranulina jatah . . . Dtva.T&ja-K*Kitlndrak\{ 

Kg. 37 refers, in a general way, to all the four sons of [Muppina] Devaraja 
(Deparaja) being known as Devaraja (Deparaja), vide 11. 86-36 ; 

Dipa-dkarddhindthah | 

Chatvarnsya kamdr&h . . . sarve ^rf-Dtpardja n&m&nak ' j 

K. C, IV (9) Ch. 92 (1675) also speaks of them in a similar manner, 
Did* II, 18-16: 

Atya 8rl-Divar&ja*ya Dtvardjlndra n&makAh | 
Chatvard jagmirt . . . nandandh [I 

But we know their actual nam** (i.e., DoflfladevarSja, Chikkade'varaja, 
Kempadcvaraja and Maridevarija) from the 0. Vam., C. ft., B. 0. 
Ill (1) Sr. 14 (1686), My*. Dho. fir., etc. See also Appendix IV— VI) 
and Tables II-IV. 

10. See Dlvarilja.-8iXiiga.iya,, I, 91-33; Ohaupadada-Pustaka, tt. 1, v. 8, 12. 
For particulars about these works, vide section on Literary progreu. 
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Works and inscriptions of the period c. 1676-1722, which 
invariably speak of the rule of Devaraja Wod.eyar (third 
son of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar and younger brother 
of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar) in succession to Kartthi'rava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar, 11 while some of the works (c. 
1676-1680) of Chikkupadhyaya and Timma-Kavi, in 
particular, more definitely assign him a period of fourteen 
years' rule. 12 

Devaraja Wodeyar began his reign in Seringapatam 
just at a time when Bijapur and 
Political situstion. Golkonda, at the end of their southern 
campaigns, had been involved in their 
death-struggle with Aurangzib in the Deccan, leaving 



11. See4rt. Mdhdt. (of MalMkirjuna), II, 28; Kamand. N1„ 1,64; Bhag. at. 
Ti., 1,47; PaJeh. MahAt., I, 10 ; Kamala. Mahal., I, 105; Munivam., 
li, 76-77, etc. The actual expressions used are : pinte negate Delta 
Doddadtva-mahUana tamma Divardyam .... dkaritriyam pari- 
palitidam ; Voddadlva-n^pananujstam ■ , . Etva-janap&Uim . . . ; 
DivarAja-mahlpam dhareyam . . . KanfktTava-nantaradol taiedu ; 
Doddadiva-nrpatiya todardna Devaraja-janapam .... mtdiniya- 
ndjtlan; Dofadivardtfanatinjam DtvaTdjindra . . , i(a tamram- 
bhamam t&ldidam ; Kanthlrava-Narata-bkOpiltamanu kaklntyadolu 
. . . Dlvarajodeyarigd padaviya pn((a . ., etc. 

For particulars about these wo tits, vitU Ch. XIV. The kingly designa- 
tion ascribed to Doddadevaraja in these passages is, of coarse, to be 
understood as implying his joint rule with and under Kanthlrava I 
[nil* Oh. IX and Appendix V— (3)]. Tirumaiirya, 'in the O. Vam. 
(188-191) and C. Vi. (V-VI), also refers to the rule of Devaraja Wodeyar, 
younger brother (anujatani) of DoQ^adevarija. For a further examina- 
tion and explanation of his position on this subject, see Appendix Ibid. 
Among inscriptions, E. C, III (1) Sr. 14 (1686) and 64 (1732), My*. But. 
Buppl. Vol., My. 116, etc, merely repeat the lines from E. C, XII Kg. 
87 (1668) referring to the rule of Devaraja, third son of Muppina-Devaraja 
and younger brother of Doddadevartja. Some of the inscriptions of the 
reign of Ohlkkedevarija Wodeyar (1673-1704), iu particular, only 
mention his direct descent from Muppiua-Devaraja and Doddadeverija 
[sec, for instance, E.C., IV (») Cb. 93 (1676) and III (1) My. 7 (1686)], 
while one record [B. 0.,liangtdor»Ditt. Buppl. Vol., Bn. 144 (1680), 1. 17} 
refers to Diver! ja, the predecessor of Chikkadevarija, as "Doda- 
Dtvariya " (Dodda-Devaraye), perhaps by way of distinguishing the two 
rulers, without, however, specifying the exact relationship between them. 
1SL See Kilmand. Nt.. I, 66 ; Yad. MotoL, II, 49; Paich. Mahat.. I, 42, The 
actual expressions used are: Dtva-janapalam . . . chaturdala. 
voraam . . . poreda mahtyam ; Dfva-nfpamau(i . . ■ Aldan 
. . . chaturdniwuarta-Miirviyam ; pculinaUcu^arta-mileyam , . 
dfdu. 
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their Karnatak possessions under their deputies (parti- 
calarly Shahji in Bangalore) ; when Ikkeri, in the north- 
west of Mysore, had become prominent under eivappa 
Nayaka I (1645-1660) ; when Emperor eri-Kanga VI of 
Vijayanagar (1642-1664 7-1681) had been established by 
Sivappa Nayaka at Ha'ssan and Belur ; and when 
Chokkanatha Nayaka (1659-1682), grandson of Tirumala 
Nayaka, had succeeded to the kingdom of Madura. 
Troubles were still brewing in the southern frontier, 
consequent on the war between Mysore and Madura 
during the last years of the reigns of Kanth'irava-Narasa- 
raja Wodeyar and Tirumala Nayaka. Dalavai Hampa-' 
rajaiya, whose lot it had been to take part in that 
disastrous enterprise, continued to hold office early in the 
reign of Devaraja, when he was called upon to face anew 
situation. 

For, shortly after the accession of Devaraja Wodeyar 
tothe throneof Mysore (August 1659), 
m™!'™' DeVd ° P " Sivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri proceeded 
on an expedition to Seringapatam. 13 

First Phase: 

1659-1660. Ever since the rejection of the offer of 

Mysore and Ikkeri. Ms alliance by Kahthirava-Narasaraja 

Wodeyar I (in Septemberl647), referred 
to in an earlier chapter, Sivappa Nayaka, it would appear, 
was waiting for an opportunity to proceed against, and 
wreak his vengeance on, Mysore. 14 With this object in 

vipw tip h'Af] unn atit yfjinrf 1 frnm irtfliiprtri al rmarfprc 

18. O. Yarn., 191. This work, as it has come down to as, stops abruptly at 
this point. For further particulars, wo have to rely on otber sources 
of information cited below. Sivappa Nayaka's expedition to and 
xiege of Seringapatam is dated in Vikdri (1659), in the Ke. N. V. 
(VII. 114-116). Since the event is further said to have taken place in 
the very year of the accession of Devaraja Wodeyar and during the 
period of office of Dalavai Hamperajaiys, we would not be far wrong in 
fixing it between c. September 1669-Jenuary 1660. Cf. Ancient India, 
p. 397 ; Sources, p. 31 ; and N&yak* of Madura, p. 172, which fail to note 
the contemporaneity of the rulers of Mysore and Ikkeri and place the 
event in the latter part of Devarija's reign or early in the reign of 
Chikkadiivaraja, for which there is absolutely no evidence. 
14. O. Vi., V, 18: . . . antka dinadim Makiitirarcuana tamayadot 
vaAibaruuvenentb**). 
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(piridumbigurtu neravanarasi), 15 and we have seen how, 
espousing the cause of Sri-Ranga V I , he had, on the plea 
of restoring the suzerainty of Vijayanagar (Raya- 
samsthanavanuddharisalv'elkendu) , acquired Hassan and 
Belur from Bijapur in 1657 and how he had succeeded 
in establishing Sri-Ranga (nelegolisi nilisi) at those places 
in 1659. These activities of Sivappa Nayaka on the 
north-western frontiers of the kingdom of Mysore had 
been viewed with considerable alarm by Ka$thi'rava- 
Narasa towards the close of his reign. And the situation 
became more serious about the latter part of 1659. 
eivappa Nayaka, ostensibly to safeguard the interests of 
the Vijayanagar Empire but really in furtherance of his 
own scheme of aggrandizement, had reinforced his army 
by quotas drawn from the Palegars of Sode, Bijigi, 
Tari'kere, Harapanahalli, Chintanakal, Maddagiri and 
Giduga, and by the levies raised by the chiefs of 
Tulu, Konkana, Kodagu and Maleyala; 16 and had 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Grama, on his way to 
Seringapatam. 17 

Devaraja Wodeyar despatched a large force under 
Dalavai Hamparajaiya (Hanipa-varya), 

,it°ember G i669 ma ' with instructions to oppose Sivappa 
Nayaka. In the action which followed 
(c. September 1659), eivappa Nayaka is said to have 
won a brilliant victory, capturing Hamparajaiya with 
sixteen officers (shodasa sankhya dh'ira gurikararam) and 
several warriors, elephants and horses belonging to the 
Mysore army. He is also said to have taken possession 
of Grama. 18 Accompanied by Lakshmappa Nayaka of 



M. O. Vmm., MO. 

16. O. 7am., 191; Kt. N. V., VII. 114, y. St ; tee Jso Raj. Kath. (XII. 476) . 
which aluely fbllowi the 0. Yam. 

17. X*. N. V., l.o. : Patftmada multhakke danism tera\daidi Gramada 
tamipamam tardu piltyavanifidiraX. Grim* U ma extant Tillage, 
the bead-qnartero of » hnbli at that name in the HSaaan talok («ee Lint 
o/viUagn, M). 

16. Ibid, VII. 114, 8MB. 
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Hol.e-Narasipur (who had turned hostile towards Mysore 
and who, it is said, had intrigued with eivappa Nayaka) 
and other turbulent Palegars, Sivappa Nayaka next 
marched against Seringapatam itself. 19 Bridging up the 
Cauvery, he crossed the river and, encamping near the 
fort, commenced a regular blockade of the place (c. 
October 1659). 20 

The siege went on apace. Meanwhile, the authorities 
Siege of Seringa- i n Seringapatam, helpless and unable 
patam, c. October to withstand the attack, it is said, were 
lMfcVJaimary 1660. obligea to seek the support of a Bijapur 
contingent under Bahlul Khan. 21 Sivappa Nayaka was, 
however, by a diplomatie move (mantramukhadinda) , 
able to make him retire (pindegesi), and was about to 
take possession of the fort. 22 At this juncture, we are 
told, the besieged, being disheartened, won over by bribe 
the officers and agents of eivappa Nayaka and had 
recourse to certain counteracting rites and ceremonies, 33 
in consequence of which eivappa Nayaka became 
indisposed, and, finding it inadvisable to prolong his stay 
in the enemy's country, raised the siege of Seringapatam 
and retraced his steps to Bednur. 24 



19. dntuOt, I. 98; Myi. Btj. Oha., 26; also C. Vi., V, 18-19. 
30. Xo. N. V., VII. 115, v. 45-46 : patiyavanilidu paUanada k<m(eyam 
vldhaital. 

41. Ibid, v. 46: yuddha-mukhado^ nittarnalammade tamma ta.Mya.kke. 
Vijdpuradim savnyam veram BaV&la, KMnanam teralchi taral. Xbe 
power of Itijipar in tbe Karnetak being on the wane about this time, it 
ta not unlikely ber generals took part in local politics espousing tbe 
cause ot one power against another. 

2a. Ibid, l.o. 

33. Ibid: kdnfeyam vldhaiiida gurimAnvtargam mattam kelambar niyfigi- 
gajgam paridMnava nittantu, maltaddbhiehara homa muntada diuhkfi- 
yangafa nadarehal. Wilks (I. 69} also refers to tbe employment of 
bribery in inducing the Ikkeri army to raiae the siege. There ia nothing 
improbable in this, seeing that the Mysore army waa away and Dovarijs 
had to oppose the enemy single-handed, almost immediately after bis 
accession. 

94. Ibid : dlhado\dyHtam putfal, intappa kAladoi iatru ttmtt tannivtta- 
dofa viiUrpudanuehitammdu bagedu . . . muttige dtgesi . . . 
aautyam vera** Vtnupwamam artrdu. 
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r/The retirement of sivappa Nayaka was attended with 
'''■iti&fpk NSy»k*'« restmts disastrous to himself. Devaraja 
(♦ilr«mot, e._ Wodeyar, assisted by the inhabitants 
ApmylML Q f Seringapatam, hotly pursued the 

retreating enemy and in doing so laid waste Lakshmappa 
Nayaka's territory as well. , Dalavai Hamparajaiya, 
having in the meanwhile recovered his lost ground, it 
would seem, joined in the pursuit and continued it, 
cutting off the noses of several men in Sivappa Nayaka's 
army and returning to Seringapatam with considerable 
spoils (consisting of horses, elephants and insignias). 35 
Sivappa Nayaka's attempt on Seringapatam was thus 
foiled. He did not long survive his 
His death Septem- return home- He died on September 
ber 35, 1660. , 6 

25, 1660, almost at a time when the 

relations between Mysore and Ikkeri had become 
thoroughly embittered. 

Meanwhile, in Seringapatam, Dal.avai Hamparajaiya 

Second Phase: had been succeeded by Mallarajaiya of 
1660-1664. Kajale (in April 1660), and he was in 

General course of tnrn followed by Muddaiya (July 1660- 
events " September 1661), Nanjanathaiya (Sep- 

tember 1661-February 1662) and Kantaiya (February 
1662-April 1662) of Kalale, Nanjanathaiya holding the 
office a second time (between April 1662-April 1667) . 27 
In Ikkeri, Sivappa Nayaka I was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Venkatappa Nayaka 1 1 . Venkatappa 
Nayaka ruled till August 1661 and was followed by 
Bhadrappa Nayaka (1661-1664) and Hiriya-Somaeekhara 
Nayaka I (1664-1671), the eldest and younger sons, 
respectively, of Sivappa Nayaka 1 . 3 8 



95. Qhamp*iaAa.Pu***, H. 1, ▼. f s 0. Pi., V, 90-94 ; Uyi. BaJ. Oha. and 

Auma lt , Lo. 8m w3m> WUkt, l.o. 
98. X«. N. V., Vll'tlfl : fcrvari, jMja iu. I. 

flt. Awmaim, I. 84-91 ; klao My*. Dho. Par., I. B7-«a For further pwticulMi, 
m attder I t vmt i trt, DafaMit, etc. 

flft. xt. n. v., vn. 116-n?, vni. lia-iat, lai-iae; we »UoT»hUXV. 
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Prospects of war and counter-war between Mysore 
and Ikkeri, ever since Sivappa Nayaka's 
Renewed relations tetreat from Seringapatam (c. January 

between Mysore and ,,„ s . , 

ikkeri: 1660), continued to be imminent. 

wars and cotmter- Venkatappa Nayaka II, (of Ikkeri); 
wars, c. 1661-1662. by way of checking the encroachments 
of Mysore (Pattqnadavar merevaridede- 
yadadantu), had stationed on the frontier of his dominions 
(gadimukhadol) w an army under the charge of eivalinga 
Nayaka (Sivalingaiya), son-in-law of Sivappa Nayaka. 29 
True to the expectations of Venkatappa Nayaka, towards 
the close of 1661, it would seem, the Mysore army 
resumed hostilities against Ikkeri by laying siege to the 
fort of Hebbale. 30 Early in 1662, Bhadrappa Nayaka 
(successor of Venkatappa Nayaka II) despatched the 
Ikkeri contingent under eivalinga Nayaka, against 
Mysore. Sivalinga Nayaka marched on towards Belur, 
Here, it is said, he met Emperor Sri-Ranga and, reinforced 
by the forces of the latter (Belur-gaidi Rayaram sandhisi 
tatsainyam verasu), proceeded towards Hebbale and 
raised its siege (Hebbale-kdnteyam, niuttige-degesi), 
Marching further, eivalinga Nayaka laid siege to Hole- 
Narasipur (Narasimhapura) itself, then in the possession 
of Mysore. The Mysoreans, by way of retaliation, 
invested and took possession of the fort of Kopanur 

(Konanur-kdnteyam tegedukolal). Whereupon the forces 
of Ikkeri marched on thither and were preparing to 
bombard and retake the place. 31 At this juncture, 
Devaraja Wodeyar despatched reinforcements under his 
Dalavai, Kantaiya of Kaiale. 32 In or about March 1662, 

karitaiya, making rapid marches, encamped near the slope 



29. Ibid, VII. 117, v. so. 

30. Ibid, VIII. 11S, V. 8. Hebbljfl is mi extant wrvasm&nya- village in the 
Arkalgtlf tatok (we LUt of village?, 131). 

81. Ibid. Koijanir. auotW extant village la the Arkalgtttf taluk {hid, 
18$. 

82. Ibid, 119. v. 9-8. 
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overlooking Kanagala (Kanagdlileyol paleyavaniliya). 33 
Here, we are told, an action took place between Mysore 
and Ikkeri, in which both sides fought desperately. At 
length, however, Dalavai Kantaiya sustained reverses and 
was forced to retreat, while at the same time Sivalinga 
Nayaka himself, struck by an arrow from the Mysore 
side, fell dead on the field of battle. 34 

Neverthelesa Bhadrappa Nayaka vigorously prosecuted 

the war, takingpos session of Honnavalli, 
1660.1668? Ont ' niiet1 ' Chiknayakanahalli, Kandikere, Budi- 

vala and other places on the outskirts of 
the kingdom of Mysore. Dalavai Kantaiya of Kalale 
having been succeeded by Nanjanathaiya in April 1662, 
the latter resumed operations against Ikkeri towards the 
close of 1662. The power of Bijapur and Golkocda in 
the Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat was fast dwindling away 
since 1656, so that, when Nanjanathaiya directed 
hostilities principally against Ikkeri, important places 
belonging .to these Shahi kingdoms fell in regular 
succession. Thus, in January 1663, he acquired Chelur, 
Bidare and Sampige, and in March, Chiknayakanahalji 
(which had lately been taken by Ikkeri). 36 Proceeding 
further, Nanjanathaiya strenuously pushed through the 

08. Ibid, v. 8. Kaoagile.s village probably identical with the extent tanxt- 
tnanya Keriga)*le in the Arkilgttd taluk [Ibid, 188). Parte of the 
pretest district of Bissau, It is to be remembered, formed the bone of 
contention between Mysore and Ikkeri, early in the reign of Devarija 
. Wodsyar. 

U, Ibid, 119, Ti 85. Ibid, v. 6. 

86. Uy$. J5*». Par., II. 94-96 ; My*. Bdj. Oka., 96 ; AnnaU, I. 97; also WUkt. 
I. TO (Litl o/ oowfwssfc). Wilks'i statement (fbid, 69), however, that the 
Mysoreaos " appear to have received from the royal pageant (Art- 
Rang*) foroed grant* of conquered districts, daring this (1688) and the 
four subsequent year*," is hardly home out by the sources. 8»e also 
0. Vi., V, 98. The references to Divarija'a conquests, etc., in this work, 
are to be understood in their chronological setting, with reference to the 
mora specific authority of the ehroniole* compared with one another. 
Among other sources, the BatH. Mihii. (I, 67) and inscriptions of 1668 
,.«. 0., Ill (1) IN. 98,1. 10; XII Kg. 87, U. 79-7* ; My, But. BuppL Vol., 

4 My. 114, tt. 9J-9B] refer to and echo Wverije** victory over the Turushkas 
intnukkanm trnari; luthkMunukiah, etc.), obviously pointing to 
the activists* ot Mysore in the Karnltak-Bijlpur-BalagMt In 1068-1668. 
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war with Ikkeri, capturing the elephant named Ganga- 
dhara and taking possession of the celebrated and 
impregnable fortresses of Hassan (Hasana) and 
Sakrepatpa (Sakkarepattana) — with their dependencies 
of Vastare (Vasudhdre) and Honnavalli — in December 
(1663).* 

In February JL664, Bhadrappa Nayaka of Ikkeri wa» 
succeeded by Hiriya-Somasekhara 

Advance on Ikkeri, » T » ■ T c '• 

1664 Nayaka I, younger son ot eivappa 

Nayaka I . 3 8 Shortlyafter his accession, 
Hiriya-Somaeekhara Nayaka, it would seem, retaliated 
against Mysore, resuming possession of BekkOdu, 
Belagodu, Kanatur, Abbi^a and Beliir." Dalavai 
Nanjanathaiya pushed on the operations against Ikkeri, 
carrying fire and sword into the Malnad, passing through 
Kalasa, Khandeya, Danivasa, Hebbe, Jagara, Bednur 
(Bidarur) and Honniir (Ponnur), and thrashing Ikkeri 
itself (Ikjceriya-nokkalikkisi). 40 These activities on the 
Mysore side appear to have been continued up to about 
the latter part of 1664, for, from a lithic record dated 
October 11 (1664), we learn how Dalavai Nanjanathaiya 
(Nandindthaiya) was sent against Ikkeri and how he 
was able to win a victory against it. 41 

Thoroughly overpowered, SomaeekharaNayaka, towards 
the close of 1664 — shortly after Dal.avai Nanjanathaiya's 
return to Mysore — seems to have found 
Peace. it expedient to sue for peace, sendihg 

his ambassador, Purushottamaiya, to 
the court of Seringapatam with presents (consisting of 



87. Ibid, II. 38, dating the .oqniuition in Sobhakrii, Mirgahra ht. 18 
(peosmber 2, 1868) ; Annalt, I.e.; My a. Raj. Gha., l.o; we also C. Pi., 
V, OS; p. O., Ill (1) Si. H (1686), U. 89-tl, referring to DewCla'i 
conquests from Ikkeri ; Cf. Wilii, I. 71 (Li*t of amqutit*} ; Ancient 
India, p. 997 ; Source*, p. 81 ; Niyait of Madura., p, 17S. 

88. K«. S. V., VIU. 134. 89. Ibid, 136, v. 28-80. 40. O. Vi. , y, 98. 
41. See E. 0., XII Kg. 46, II. 18-17 : Dafavdj/i Nandinatbaiyanu tomato- 

KUmthava modi Yiteriyavara-mllan a-telry akk* kafehuuvaili , . , 
« Adrymnt nonage digvijayaoagtd&gi. 
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elephants, horses, robes and jewels) and an offer, of 

submission to Devaraja Wodeyar. 42 Hostilities ceased 

on the grant of a letter of assurance by Devaraja. 43 

The net resuit of this five years' war (1659-1664) was 

that by 1665 the sphere of influence of Mysore was 

extended as far as Chiknayakanahalli, Hassan, Sakrepat A a 

and Vastare in the north and the north-west, in which 

region perfect security was established. 44 

We have seen how in 1659 eri'-Banga V I , the Vijaya- 

m cnro „ h nagar Emperor, was established in Belur 

vijayanagar, down by Sivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri. How- 

t0 1664: ever temporising the policy of the latter 

Sri-Ranga vi in towards his suzerain, there seems 
Belur, 1669-1668. . ■ , 

little doubt that Sri-Ranga himsell 
was fully confident of the powers and abilities 
of Sivappa Nayaka, especially after the death of 
Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar. The failure of eivappa 
Nayaka to take Seringapatam by siege (in 1659) and the 
death of eivappa himself in September 1660 proved, 
however, serious blows to Sri-Ranga. So strident, 
indeed, were his hopes of imperial restoration and so 
thoroughly had he been won over by Sivappa's assurances, 
that he had even begun to view with disfavour the policy 
of Devaraja Wodeyar towards Ikkeri and had, in 1662, 
actively lent his support to the Ikkeri generai, eivalinga 
Nayaka, against Mysore. What little hope from Ikkeri 
Sri-Ranga had — especially after the death of eivappa 
Nayaka — was blasted for ever by the successes achieved 
by Dalavai Nanjanathaiya during January-March 1663. 
With Ikkeri, his sole supporter (since c 1656), growing 
weaker and weaker, and Mysore rapidly absorbing the 
possessions of Sivappa Nayaka, Sri-Ranga's position in 
Belur in 1663 became critical to a degree : to depend 



49. 0. Vi., V, 37-aO; ne iho Easti. Ifah&t., I, 87, referring to IWw*j»'8 

victory over the IkkSri {Kefadi) chief. 
*i. Ibid, 91 : fiom&iifeyam pAkn. 
44. Ibid, 81 : padugodt^am padu\am baditi. 
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any longer on Ikkeri seemed unsafe ; to ttirn again for 
help to Mysore, having lately distrusted her, would be 
humiliating in the extreme. Such was the predicament 
in which eff-Banga found himself placed about April 
1663, when he appears to have finally left Belur for the 
south. 45 

The position of Devaraja Wodeyar in Seringapatam, 

during 1659-1664, appears in significant 
Devaraja's position . *_ .. „ T .. 

in relation to Sri- contrast to that of Sn-Ranga. In the 

Kanga V I : his titles,, earliest inscriptional records of Deva- 

ttc ' raja's reign (belonging to the years 

1659-1660) , 46 we find his name mentioned without any 

titles. In his lithic records, dated in March 1662, 47 he is 

styled a Mahamandalesavara ruling in Seringapatam 

(Srangapattanavdluva), while in another record, also 

lithic, dated in November, 48 he refers to himself as 

Srimad-rdjddhirdja Mysiira Devaraja Vaderaiyanavaru 

(Devaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, Emperor of kings). 

In the next series of records — lithic and copper-plate — 

ranging from April 1663 down to March 1664, 49 Devaraja 

Wodeyar appears with a number of titles implying 



46. We have inscriptions of Sri-Ranga from Belur, ranging from 1859 to 
1668, if not 1664 (see Myt. Gas., II. iii. 0663-2358, 2866-2867 , 2886 j 
Nayakt of Madura, p. 867, No. 160; slso E. C, V (1} Mid (3) Hn. 89 
and Mj. 21]. In the light of the My: Dho. Par, (oited in f.n. 86 and 87 
supra), Sri-Range appears to have finally left Beliir for the south not 
later than e. April 1663, although grants continued to be issued in his 
name till 1664. For particulars about Srl-Itauga after 1668, vide 
section on My tare and the South (down to 1667). 

46. See M. B, B„ 1910, No. 20(1669); I. M. O., No. 19-1-62 (I860). In the 
former record, mention is made of Srl-Ranga-Raya and " Devarija 
Vodeya" (Devaraja Wodeyar of Mysore). It seems to have been 
issued by Devarija daring the sojourn of SrI-Ranga VI in B«ICr and 
would afford the earliest indication of his acknowledgment of the letter's 
suzerainty in the very first year of his (Devaraja's) reign. For farther 
particulars about these records and those cited infra, see under Grants 
and other record* and Domettit life. 

47. E. C, III (1) Nj. 66 and 81, U. 8-4. 48. E. 0„ IX Kn. 94, 1L k8. 
49. E. 0., My. Diet. Suppl. Vol., My. 114, U. 27-38; XII Kg. 88, U. 911; 

87, II. 92-101 ; M.A.B., 1917, pp. 58-69, para 148; E. a., IV (2) Kr. 67, 
11.10-12; III(1)TN. 28, 11.6-18; Md. 114,11. 6-9 (of 1868) and 8r. 13 
. (1684), U. 3-6. 
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■imperial ideas, . among the most significant • being 
Mutii-nuinmyara-ganda (champion over three < chiefs), 
Para-rdya-bhayankara (dreaded by enemy kings), 
Hindu-rdya-suratrdna (Sultan of Hindu kings), Ndnd- 
varna-makuta-nwndalikara-gmcfa (champion over ohiefs 
of many-coloured crowns), ChatussamudrddhUvara or 
Chattissamudra-paryanta-bhttmandalddhievara (lord of 
the world as far as the four oceans) and Dharam-Vardha 
(sovereign of the world). The use of the Boar seal is 
also in evidence in some of these records, 60 while there is 
a marked tendency on the part of Devaraja to claim 
imperial raie from the throne in Seringapatam. 51 Ali 
these documents are, again, conspicuous by the absence 
of the name of his suzerain, i.e., the Emperor of 
Vijayanagar. Evidently, Devaraja Wodeyar, during this 
period, gradually rose to prominence from the position 
of a feudatory of the Vijayanagar Empire to that of a ruler 
of an independent Mysore, who laid claim to imperial 
sovereignty. His achievements against Ikkeri and his acti- 
vites in the Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat and the south of 
Mysore during 1659-1663 were no doubt such as to 
enhance his reputation and prestige. His progress in 
those directions was possibly facilitated also by the 
unsettled conditions of the times and the critical position 
of Sri-Ranga at Belur. Sri-Ranga himself having 
probably left the latter place about April 1663, Devaraja 
Wodeyar appears more conspicuously — in his records (of 
1663-1664) — with the imperial titles, referred tp, which are 
distinctly reminiscent of Vijayanagar. In particular, 



80. 8m, lor iniWnfe, S. C, XII Kg. 87 (!«•), 1. MO) BhU-Vanha- 
mudravAoha •irtftftem; HI (1) IN. 38 (1086), U. 78-79: Bht-Varaha. 

81. M. 0., Jfyt. Ditt. SvpyL Vol., My. Ill, It. 48-49; XII Kg. 88, 1. 19; 87, 
11..8B-W; It. X B. t 1U7, l.o.; S, <X, IV (9) Kr. 67 , U. 19-18) III (1) 

; TO. 98, 1. 16( Md. 114, 1. 9 (at 1888); ud Br. IB (1880, ). 8. lb* 
•atoil m—d« M QMd are : Mfttra-Sriraitgafiltlnfada smAmm. 
. Hfhangi} dr*rmeapat1a+a rim/UtaitddtotomU} Pa ih h iftmm g a- 
fktm ii »i|m I i iw ftilimlrffltf »nr nfr ; Mfrtrtt tiatMHbiMhtlMMy tte. 
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the Palace Copper-plates (dated April 9, 1683), While 
eutogisTng Devaraja's prowess and claiming for him the 
sovereignty of the Karnataka country, are evert found to 
contain verses 82 which seem to correspond with those 
from the Sri-Sailam Plates (1465) of Virupaksha III 
of Vijayanagar (1465-1485). Thus, apparently seceding 
from the decadent Vijayanagar Empire but really step- 
ping into its shoes, Mysore, during the early years of the 
reign of Devaraja Wodeyar, had reached an important 
stage in the evolution of her independence as a kingdom. 
Thearrivaiat about this time (April 1663) of the celebrat- 
ed Tatacharya family of eri'-Vaishnava royal preceptors 
from the court of Vijayanagar, and their settlement in 
Seringapatam, probably contributed no little to confirm 
in the Royal House of Mysore the vanishing glories of 
Vijayanagar imperialism. 53 

By January 1665, Devaraja Wodeyar had reached 
the height of his power, as is perhaps 
1665-1668. ' S "* obvious from the title Emperor (Samrdt) 
Local conquests, etc. actuall y ascribed to him. 54 In July 
1666, Dalavai Nanjanathaiya acquired 

53. See E. O., Ibid, 11. 18-97, 84-«6i 

Nija-pralapadadhigatya rAjyant 
Samasta bhagyaih pariptirnakamah | 
Khadgagratah tarva ripin vijilya 
PramOdaU vira-vUdn-bhtmih || 
Karnafa-L ahihmth tavil&tam&tU 
Yamin mahUi makaniyya kMau | 
Bhitmi-ttaihaiMpa\vasundharatvam 
Sthwlti nama prathamam gunaughaih 1 1 
PraUlpa-vahnau parij^mbhamdnl 
Aushka-ttunnhka-hyabhajan diganidn | 
Bij>u-k*hiHndra4eha ntratta dhairydh 
K&ntarw-valmtka kffdtma rakthak \\ ' 

■ • » i « ■ 

.... Divar&ja-kthittiecarah | 

.... BimgadhAnmah-purmaml | 

Pitrj/am timkdvmam prdpya pdlayannavaMmimdm || 

66. YitU Motion on Social life. 

Si. See K. a, M V 8. Dirt. Suppl. Vol., My. 116 QMS), U. 9-11: 

15 
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Saratavalli from Annajaiya, 55 and in November, Hole- 
Narasipur from Narasimha Nayaka, 58 In April 1667, 
Nanjanathaiya was succeeded by Kumaraiya of Kalale. 67 
The hostile relations between Madura and Mysore, so 
much in evidence tluring the last years 
SoXdownt v£\ of the reigns of Tirumala Nayaka and 
General course of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, appear 
affaira- to have been prolongea in someformor 

other dnring the earlier parts of the reigns of Chokkanatha 
Nayaka and Devaraja Wodeyar. A lithic record from 
Singanallur, dated in the very first year of DevarajVs 
reign, 68 possibly points to the renewed activities of the 
Mysore army in the neighbourhood of the passes. Other 
records, dated in 1668," refer to Devaraja as " destroyer 
of the Pandy king," " skilful in cutting down the strong- 
armed Pandy a " (Chanda-bahu-baldddanda Pandy a- 
khandana-panditah), etc. Evidently by 1663 Mysore 
seems to have achieved a distinct victory over Madura, 
advancing, it is said, as far as Dindigal. 0 The political 

85. My: Dho. Par., II. 97 ; AnnriU, I. 97 ; of. Wilk$, 1. 71 (LUt of cottquenh) 
». Ibid, II. 97-9B; see also C.Vi., V, 94. 

ST. See Annalt, I. 97 ; also Mys. Dho, Par., I. 68, and section on MinitUsn, 

DaHav&ii t eto. 
68. M.B.B., 1910, Mo. 30 (1659). 

59, V.A.B., 1917, pp. 68-69, pan 148; B.C., Ill (1) TN. 38, U. 10-11. 

60. Or. Hut. Mm., II. 109, 171-176. This Ms,, from the Maekenxie CoUec. 
(ion, refers to an invasion of Madura by " Carasura Sandi Baja," 
dnring the reign of Peverije Wodeyar of Mysore, but speaks of tbe 
details as if connected with the reign of Tirumala Niyaka, contem- 
porary of Kenthlreve-Nareaa I (1688-1660), tor which there is no 
evidence. It seems, however, possible that the hostilities between 
Mysore and Madura, began dnring tbe latter part of the reigns of 
Kagthlrava and Tirumala Nlyaka, continued unabated in tbe early 
part of tbe reigns of Deverlje Wodeyar and Ghokkenlthe Niysie 
(I.e., e. 1669-1 668), Mysore ultimately coming out successful. " Oara- 
sura Hand! Baja," referred to, is probably identical with Da|avii 
Nanjarijaiye I of Ka]ale, who appears to have been entrusted with 
the southern campaigns of Deverlje (see under DometUc life— Bite of 
th* KafaU Family ; also Table XIII). The Ms., being • later oompi- 
lation, seems loosely to refer to him as ■• Oarasura " (Kariohfiri), 
which was, however, the distinctive epithet of Dejevti Manjarijaiya 
HIofKabUa (1789-1766). (See Vol. II of this work.) For a critical notice 
of the position of the author of the JVsjaA. of Xadttra on the subject, 
tee f,n, 64 in Oh, VI, 
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ambitions of Mysore from 1663 onwards continued 
to be a source of concern to the southern powers, 
particularly Madura. The situation assumed an 
important aspect by the policy and attitude Of eri-Ranga 
V I , the Vijayanagar Emperor, during the period. As 
indicated already, SrT-Ranga appears to have finally left 
Belur about April 1663. That he was in the south in 
1663 seems obvious from a grant of Chokkanatha Nayaka 
dated in that year, 61 though the latter formally refers in 
it to SrT-Ranga's rule at Ghanagiri (Penukoc,da) ; that he 
was away from Belur before 1664 is borne out by the 
resumption of Belur itself — along with other places — by 
Hiriya-Somaeekhara Nayaka I of Ikkeri, early in 1664. 6 * 
During 1663-1667, eri-Ranga, it would appear, 88 resided 
in the dominions of Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura, 
and continued to work out his plan of imperial restoration, 
directing his attention particularly against the rapidly 
rising kingdom of Mysore, towards which he was, as we 
have seen, by no means well disposed since 1659. To 
Chokkanatha, however, the presence of eri-Ranga in the 
south seemed eminently advantageous, to further his own 
ends against Mysore. 

About this time Ghatta-Mudaliar of SambaJJi, backed 
up as usual by Madura, appeared to 

J.n^lS 6 &'7.°' remain an obstacle t0 the Projected 
expansion of Mysore in ail the directions 
(dese-gelalendu). About January 1667, Devaraja Wodeyar 

61. See Nayakt of Madura, p. 8E6, Ho, 16T; My*. Got-, II, iii. 2866-2867, 
No. 19, citing (ram Sewell's JA»U of Antiquitie*. Sohhokrit, the date 
ol th« record, corresponds to 1666, the SaAadate 1684, mentioned, being en 
expired year. 

68. Tia* f.n. 89 suyra end text thereto. 

68. See 0. Vi. (V, 61), where Ohokianitha { Ohokkalin^a) is made to refer to 
Art-Bangs a* " his Sri-Rang* " (tanna Btrang&Jtaya). Evidently 8rl- 
Banga had gone over from BflOr to Madura in the vain hope of 
reoavering his position by *n alliance with CbokkanStha and other 
southern feudatories hostile to Mysore. See also inscriptions at 
Ohokhaaf tha during 1666-1667, in which he acknowledges the suzerainty 
ol StVBaoga (No>a*s of Madura, pp. 886468, Nos. 167, 196- 168; My: 
(tat., IT. Ul. 8866-1897, Nos. 19, 92-3f). 

15* 
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directed operations againet him, defeating him and putting 
the Kongas to flight. At this reverse, Chokkanatha 
Nayaka (Chokkalinga of Madura) himself marched forth 
towards Erode, at the head of a vast army (consisting, it 
is said, of a lakh of foot, a hundred elephants and several 
horses) and a confederacy made up of the fugitive 
Emperor eri-Ranga of Vijayanagar, Vedoji-Pandita, a 
Vizier of Bijapur (then in charge of Gingee), Ananta- 
Pandita (Anantoji) of Gingee (Chenji, Tenji), a Bijapur 
generai, andDamarlaiyappa Nayaka 64 (Damarlaiyapendra). 
There were also, in his ranks, the Velama-Kammes, 
Telugas, Bac,ajigas and artillery-men (tupdkadavar), the 
last under the command of Lingama Nayaka, the 
artillery-officer (tupdkada Lingama Nayaka). Chokka- 
natha, with his main army (tanna mulabalamum) and the 
forces of the confederates, encircled the fort of Erode and 
was preparing to lay siege to it. At this news Devaraja 
Wodeyar deliberated with his councillors in Seringapatam 
as to how best to meet the situation. Some of the 
councillors spoke of the advisability of collecting a large 
army and carefully proceeding against the enemy ; others 
touched upon the vain frivolity and laxity prevailing in the 
ranks of the confederate forces (despite their being numeri- 
cally strong and well-equipped) and the ease with which 
the combination could be broken down ; others, again, 
stressed the need for diplomacy (rdyabhdriya'nesaguvudti 
Usembudum). At this juncture, the Crown-prince, 
Chikkadevaraja (nephew of Devaraja Wodeyar) — now in 
his twenty-second year — offered, with rare courage, to 
lead the Mysore army against the coalition, and sought 
his uncle's permission to march on to Erode. Devaraja 
having apparently acquiesced in his request, letters were 
despatched forthwith to the commanders of various local 
forts, ordering a generai mobilisation of their troops for 

M. Identic*! with Aiyappa of Poonaraalli (brother of Daroarla.Venk»tidri), 
founder of Chenn»patt»p» or Mudras in the name of hi* father, Chenna. 
See Source* and My*. Oat., referred to in f.n. 48 infra. 
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the campaign. In the course of these preparations, Chok- 
kanatha's representative (niydgi-gurivdnisam) at Seringa- 
patam — probably under the influence of Devaraja's own 
courtiers 65 — hastened to send him a report (binnavattqle), 
acquainting him with the weakness of his (Chokkanatha's) 
position and the intended advance of Chikkadevaraja, and 
hinting at the latter's might and prowess. Whereupon 
Chokkanatha retired in strict privacy to Trichinopoly and 
was followed thither by Sri-Ranga also. In vain did 
Damarlaiyappa Nayaka and the artillery-men at Erode 
write to Chokkanatha assuring him of their steadfastness 
and of the support of the cavalry force of Gingee. 
Meanwhile, in Seringapatam, Devaraja . Wodeyar, on 
hearing of this turn in the course of affairs, found it 
expedient, in agreement with Chikkadevaraja, to send 
his army only under the Dalavai, to engage the remnant 
of the confederacy. Accordingly, about June 1667, 
Dalavai Kumaraiya (who had lately succeeded Nanja- 
nathaiya) left Seringapatam. Making rapid and 
uninterrupted marches, he entered the camp of the 
enemy at Erude causing great havoc. A short and swift 
action followed, in which the Kongas were thoroughly 
defeated and put to rout ; Damarlaiyappa Nayaka was 
slain ; Ananta-Pandita put to flight ; the elephant named 
Kulaeekhara captured and the entire Tigula-nadu plunged 
in consternation (Tigula-nddanitum tabbibbugole). 

65. There aeema tome reason to suspect the accuracy of this pari of the C. Vi., 
cited In f.n. 66 infra. It is a question whether Chokkanitha's agent at 
Seringapatam would not have been prevailed upon by Devaraja's 
courtiers to effectually detach bis master from the confederacy. Some 
diplomacy must have been at work, in keepiug with the mature delibera- 
tions at DevarSja's court and in view of the risk involved in entrusting 
young Chikkadevaraja with the responsibility of leading the Mysore 
army against a formidable combination. Bee also and compare S. K. 
Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 397, (or a similar view. 

66. C. Vi., V, 33-90 ; B. G. , III (1) Sr. U (1686), 11. 86-38 ; and Htuti. itahaf., I, 
67— detailing, and referring to, the siege of Erode and Dcvarija's 
victory over the NSyak of Madura and the Kongas. The siege of Erode 
is to be dated c. January-June 1667, in the light of the Myt. Dho, Par. 
and inscriptions cited infra. See also and compare Wilkt, 1. 69-70; 

■ Anci&nt Ituiia, pp. 296-097 ; Source), p. 91 ; Ndyaki of Ifadura, pp. 26, 
171-178; and Myt. Gat., II. iii. 33M 3898. 
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'It was a distinct victory for Mysore. In June 1667, 
'Acquisition 6f Dajavai Kumaraiya took possession 

Erode etc., Jane of Erode ; in November, Dharapuram ; 

l667.Februaryl6<& ^ in February 1668? Vamalur and 

the dependencies of Kamalur and Samballi-pura — from 

Ghatta-Mudaliar. 67 The Mysore army, we are told, 

proceeded as far as Trichinopoly, forcing Chokkanatha 

to submit and accepting from him presents consisting of 

seyeral hoirses, cash and costly jewels. 68 These activities 

of Devaraja Wodeyar are confirmed in an ample measure 

by records referring to his grants, found in what are now 

parts of Salem and Coimbatore districts, ranging from 

1667 onwards. 69 

Among other events of importance from a local point 

of view were the acquisition of Huliyur- 
i6 Other events, 1667- durga m December 1667? and 0 f 

Kunigal in January 1668, from Mum- 
madi-Kempe-Gauda of Magadi (1658-1678) .™ 

We have seen how Sri-Ranga VI, the Vijayanagar 

FourthPhase: Emperor, was in the dominions of 
1668-1673. Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura during 

Mysore and 1663-1667 and how he left for 
vijayanagar, down Trichinopoly, about the middle of 1667, 
! " K ' 73 ' during the siege of Erode. Sri-Ranga's 

last hopes of imperial restoration vanished with the 
break-down of the confederacy at Erode and the victory 



87. See My. Dho. Ptr., II. 88-28, epeoinoally dating thees acquisitions in 
Ptavanga, IttdrfAa tu. IS {Juno 98, 1667), MrgaOra At. 10 (Novem- 
ber 18. 1667) and Phalguna tu. 10 (February IS, 1668); AnnaU, I, 97; 
also lift. S*j. O*o., U. ; C. Vi., V, 81, and B. 0., HI (1) Sr. 14, 11. 
88-BB, referring to Deverije's conquests in the south-east of Mysore. 
OL WiUu, I. 71 (LUt ofeonqvettt); Niyait of Madura, pp. 161-168. 
OB. My. BdJ. Gh*. t l.o.; AnnaU, I. W; O.Vi., V, 96-96; aleo WUii, 

1. 69-70; of. NayaJc of Madura, p. 163. 
66. I.M.G., No. 16-18-90, p. 48 (June 90, 1667), referring to Devertje'a 
aonoueet of Ti(Q|lnva ; I.U. P., I. 861-869, Ob. 306, 806 end 809 (1669 
end 1671). For further particulars about these record*, «ee under Grants 
and otter rawed*. Of. NdgalU of Madura, pp. 161-166, 171. 
70. My. Dko. Ptr., U. 98; AmaU, I. 97 ; Mealeo O. Fi.,V, 96-M; Haiti. 
' " UI.67; 0t mttt.1.71. 
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achieved by Mysore against them (June 1667). Succes- 
sively foiled at Mysore, Ikkeri and Madura during a 
period extending well nigh to two decades (c. 1650-1667), 
Sri'-Ranga, in or about 1668, appears to have left 
Trichinopoly for Penukonda, from where, it would seem, 
he continued to rule, with his authority much reduoed, 
till about 1681, if not 1692. 71 During the period covered 
by his absence in the south, two scions of the Araviclu 
dynasty, Deva-Deva-Maharaya and Venkatapati-Raya 
(Venkata V), son and nephew, respectively, of Sri'-Ranga, 
appear to have held nominal sway of the Empire. 72 In 
a lithic record, dated in October 1664, 73 Devaraja 
Wodeyar acknowledges the suzerainty of Deva-Deva- 
Maharaya. The series of Devaraja's records, ranging 
successively from 1665 down to 1673, 74 are generally 
conspicuous by the absence of the name of the Vijayanagar 
Emperor. In only two of these records, however, dated 
in April 1665 and May 166 8 76 respectively, does Devaraja 
Wodeyar acknowledge the suzerainty of Vira-Venkata- 
patiraya-raiya (Venkata V). Most of the records, from 
1664 down to 1673, 76 refer to Devaraja with or without 



71, See JUiyaJa of Madura, pp. 860, 862, Nob. 188 and 198; also tin*. Qax., 
II. iii. 12867 (Nos. 26 end 96), 2406-2407, citing documents and correcting 
S. K. Aiyangar and other authorities, 

73. See Table XIV ; also records cited infra. 

78. E. 0., XII Kg. 46, II. 6-9. For details about this and other documeutn 

cited infra, see under Grant* and other records and Dometticlift. 
71. Vide references cited under Ibid. 
76. B. O., IV (3) Gu. 64, U. 8-9; 66, II. 6-10, 

76. Among the records mentioning the imperial titles, etc, of Devaraja 
am B.C., Mgt. Ditt. Suppl. Vol., My. 116 (1666), 11. 9-10; M). U7 (1669), 
11. 4-fi ; IV (12) Gu. 64 and 65 (1666), 11. 9-11 ; Hs. 139 (1669), 11. 7-8 ; 33 
(1679), U. 8-9; Yd. 68 and 54 (1666), II. 8-7 and pp. 166-167 (Text); 48 
(1667), 11. 10-33; Eg. 119 (1670), 11. 6-7; and 67 (1672), 11. 6-7; III (1) Ml. 
88 and 68 (1673), II, 7-9 and 8-6 ; Nj. 191 (1673), 11. 10-18 ; TN. 64 (1678), 
' U. 9-11; IX Cp. 58 (1666), 11. 5-7; M. A. B., 1931, Ho. 88 (1668), 11. 6-6; 
XII Kg. 4 (1671), II. 7-8 ; and Tp. 106 (1678), 11. 4-6. Among the records 
not mentioning the titles of DSvarijaare B. O., XII Kg. 46(1664), Tp. 
72 (1669), 70 (1671), Kg. S (1671) ; XI Kn. 96 (1671) ; V (1) and (3) Cn. 316 

* (1666), 166 (1670), 978 (1672). etc.. Hn. 8 (1666); II SB. 401 (1678); IV 
(9) Gu. 36 (1666), Ng. 44 (1669), Hg. 130 (1670) and 107 (1679) ; III (1) Md. 
51(1*81); B- B.,1939, No. 6(1666); I. M. P., I. 66US62 (1669, 1671), 
etc. 
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imperial tities, etc., these being generally identical with 
those occurring in the earlier documents (down to 1664). 
Among the additions, however, are Karndta-simhdsana- 
madhlevarah (Lord of the throne of the Karnataka 
country), Vira-pratdpaedli-Chakravarti (Emperor) 
and Dakshina-simhasana-Srirangapattanakke-kartardda 
(Agent or Deputy to the seat of southern power — lit. 
throne), mentioned in lithic documents dated in December 
1667 77 and January 1673. 78 The use of the Boar seal is 

79 

also, as usual, in evidence. In one document, dated in 
November 1672, 80 the earlier designation of Devaraja, i.e., 
Mahdmandalevara, appears side by side with the 
imperial tities of his. Other records 1 bear out, in an 
increasing measure, his claim to imperial rule from the 
throne at Seringapatam. One record 82 even speaks of 
Devaraja as seated on a secure throne. From another, 83 
we learn that he had been established on the jewelled 

77, K.C., IV (U) Yd. 48, U. 10-11. 78. Ibid, III (1) TN. 84, 11. 9-11. 

TO. See, tor instanoe, E.G., IV (8) Yd. 48, 11. 166-167: Bhti-7araha- 
nrndray/lcha virajitam. 

80. B.C., Ill (1) Nj. 101, II. 10-11. 

81. See .B.C., IV (9) Yd. 68, U. 6-7; Hs. 189, 1. 8; Hg. 119, 1. 7; IX Cp. 
66, 1. 7; My.. Dirt, Suppl. Vol., Ml. 147, 11. 4-8; alio IV (3) Qu. 64, 
U. 9-10; 66, D. 10-11; III (1) Ml. 88, 11. 9-10 (revised with a fresh 
transcript obtained from the Mytart Archaologieal Office) ; 68, II. 4-6 ; V 
(1) and (9) Cn. SIB, 11. 14-16— referring to the throne as &rtrangapa(f<i- 
nada timhAtana and Paichitha-Tangadhani timhatana, and to Devaraja 
Wodeyar ai 6r1rangapa((anada aimh&tanAdhltvwa , Mynirvi-nmhatana- 
cUUivara, MyftrtL-nmhAtanidhipali, May it Sra-nm hasanaikc yOgya- 
mda, ate. 

89. B.C., IV (9) Yd. 54 (1866), p. 166 (Text): Bftadra,pl(hddhipah. The 
word Bkadra-ptfha generally means throne. Rioe'n rendering of the 
expression as " seated on a secure throne," is quite in keeping with the 
context 

88. Ibid, Bangaton DUt. Suppl. Vol., Bn. 144 (1680), 11. 18-18 : 

Sri-Mtntga^Bd ya-mani- Mhiiaplf ha-tamttha 
Arimdn-vibkur-vijayaidm Doda-Dieardyah \\ 
Rdjad-Raxgapvri turtndra--mahilt *d m rajt) tL-timhatanf. 
^kthid-VUKnHrivaSriya-Va*udhay<ltam*ibhamanah pralhuh\\ 

The reference to SrlRanga-Bays in this record Is to SrMUnga II ivida 
f.n. 97 in Ch. V). The record being a. grant of the reign of Cbikka- 
dtvartja Wodeyar (1878-1704), Devaraja Wodeyar is referred to here 
as •« Dode (Dodija) D* ve-IUya," perhaps by way of distinguishing him 
from Us nephew and snooeaaor (see also f.n. 11 tupra). 
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throne of Sri-Ranga Raya and was wielding the sceptre 
of imperial sovereignty from Seringapatam. All this 
points to how the Vijayanagar Empire was fast decaying 
and how the earlier tendency on the part of Devaraja 
Wodeyar to step into the latter's sovereign status as its 
political heir — while retaining his theoretical designation 
of Karta and Mahamandaleevara of Seringapatam — 
continued to manif est itself in a more pronounced manner 
during the latter part of his reign. 

Side by side with this tendency towards the open asser- 
tion of imperial power was the local 
nSSm P^ition of Devaraja Wodeyar himself. 

Already by 1665, he was, as we have 
seen, at the height of his power. The events of 1667-1668 
added considerably to his reputation and prestige. And, 
during 1668-1673, he was ruling Mysore in absolute peace 
and security, impressing his contemporaries with his 
might and prowess by the trophy of a pair of sandals 
(pdda-chudam), which he is said to have got prepared 
out of the precious stones received as tribute from the 
power s subdued by him. 84 

By 1673, the last year of Devaraja Wodeyar's reign, 
the kingdom of Mysore, powerful and 
My S t" C i67 P 3° Siti0n0f Practically independent, had been 
extended as far as Hassan and 
Sakrepatna in the west, Salem in the east, Chiknayakana- 
halli in the north and Erode and Dharapuram in the 
south. 85 

Inscriptions of Devaraja Wodeyar point to his rule 
, D . from the capital cifcy of Seringapatam, 

Devaraja s Rule : 1 J B 1 ' 

seated on the jewelled throne. The 

General features. . „ „ . . . . 

influence ot his personality thoroughly 

made itself felt in civil as in military matters. The 



84. Mys. Raj. Cha., 26; Aimais, I. 98-99; see also C. Vu, V, 96-96; 
' Kamand. Ni., 1, 66. 

85. See E . C , 1 1 1 (1) Sr. 14 (1686), 11. 40-48, which enahlesus to determine the 
precise limita of the kingdom of Mysore in 1678. 
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administration was, as usual, conducted in the traditional 
manner, due regard being paid to the precepte of dharma 
laid down in the Smrti. 36 

The ministera and officers of Kanthi'rava's reign, it 

would seem, continued in office under 
ce^DaiavM S S ;ete ffi " Devaraja Wodeyar, with the possible 

exception of the royal scribe, to which 
office Lakshmipati, a Jain, appears to have succeeded. 87 
Auiong the Dalavais of Devaraja, already referred to, 
Hamparajaiya of KarugahaUi continued in office till April 
1660, when he was, it is said, removed from service on a 
charge of defrauding the state revenues, He was 
succeeded by Mallarajaiya of Kalale (April-July 1660), 
Muddaiya (July 1660-September 1661), Nanjanathaiya 
(Septemberl661-February 1662) and Kantaiya of Kalale 
(February 1662-April 1662). Nanjanathaiya was re- 
appointed in April 1662 and was followed in April 1667 
by Kumaraiya of Kalale, who remained in office during 
the rest of the reign. 88 Among the feudatories, Doddaiya 
of Channarayapatna, having died about 1660, had been 
succeeded by his son, Basavaiya, mentioned in records 
dated in the years 1661, 1669 and 1670. 80 

Devaraja Wodeyar is credited with having thoroughly 

studied the character and conduct of 
Admfnfstrati've Ws feudator i es (Palegars) and regulated 

measares. ° ° 

his relations with them, granting rent- 
free lands (umbali) to some and quit-rent villages (jodi) to 

86. See Paiak. Itahsi. (of Timroe-Kavi), I, 43; SmftyuHa-dKarrnadindalilM. 

87. Vide proee paaaege at the end of the M«. copy (1868) of R*nn*'* 
Ajittutatha-PurAna, p. 190: SfyiAra-Gftilekaya-Rayana r&ytuada 
LakthmipaH. The reference to " Cbikkeye-Biya " here ia to DeverSja- 
Wodayer of Myaore. See also under Literary progjttt end Domestic 
lif*, for further notice of this Ma. 

86. Armalt, I. 96-9T; elao tty*. Dho. Fflr., I. 6748. Da)evii Nenjenitheiya 
Im identical with the one mentioned in B. C, III (I) Uj. 66 end 81 (March 
It, 1MB, 11. 6 end 6), end with •• Debwiyi NandinSthaiya " mentioned In 
jB. 0., XII K*. « (October 11, 1664, 1. 18). Par further particulars, about 
-tfc* Baie*£i* of the Ka|ale Family, aee aection on Dometiic life-Rite of 
tkt Xt+nU PamVf, mi Table XIU. 

w. n*i 
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others and settling cash contributions (khqndaheya haya) 
with the rest. 90 
Devaraja was, like his predecessor, an ardent Vaishnava. 91 

The Palace Copper-plates, 32 in parti - 
Religioa cular, speak of his devotion to God 

Ranganatha of Seringapatam. From 
other records, 93 we learn that he used daily to rise at 
dawn, contemplate and worship the-lotus feet of Vishnu 
repeating without omission His thousand names, then 
perform oblations to fire, and, having bestowed gifts of 
cows and money on the Brahmans, listen to the recital 
of the Puranas and sacred stories. In keeping with this, 
we have the contemporary work, Ghaupadada-Pustaka 
(c. 1670) j 9 4 generally depicting Devaraja Wodeyar as 
getting up at dawn, taking his bath, wearing shining 
silken garments, putting the tl'kd of musk on his forehead 
and performing the morning rites. Toleration was, as 
usual, a prominent feature of Devaraja's religion. He 

00. AnnaU, I. 103. 

91. Bee E. C, XII Kg. 37 »ud III (I) TN. 23 (1688), 11. 97-96 and 18-16 : &■(■ 
Narayana pada-pankajayugl vinyaata vishvagbharah ; IV (2) Yd. 54 
(1666), p. 156 (Text) : 3 add Hari-paraya^i kfdittiviffa Nardyanah. 
S3. B. O., Ityi. Ditt. Suppl. Vol., My. 114 (1668), J. 82: Rangtta-tlva^niratr,, 
See also Kamtwd. Hi. (c. 1676), I, 65: StmgaMtha padaramnda- 
bandhura Siva niratam. 
98. Ibid, XII Kg. 87 (1668), 11. 68-70 : 

Kalyi pr abudhya kwrnala-ramand nghri-yugmam 
Dhyatvdbhipiljya niyamina sahtutra-ii&miu} \ 
Hutvd kri&numadhikam vastugam phal&ni 
Prajyini vipra-nivaJt&ya dadati nityam 1 1 

III (1) Sr. 14 (1886), 11. 4846: 

Kalyi vatugam dvijlbhyO 

Datmt la/nityam itihata kathah inmeti |[ 

Bee alto My*. Raj. Oka., 36; Armalt, I. 103. 
94. See ff. 1 : 

Mys &ra- Uivardjlndra . . . dinapa-nmlayadali \ 

JfajjaMava-nanutiofiti \ 

Suruchira duktUagafa maiyyolim-biffu | 

Per* a oi al wwfgge kasturi-tilakaviftu | 

Vinuta tandhyidi tatiarmavanu rachiri |j 

The Tenet in this part of the poea jM not numbered in the original. 
For • notiee of the workj Me ander Literary progress. 
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was a great friend and patron of Brahmanism as known 
to those days. He is indeed referred to 95 as having 
taken a vow lo govern the kingdom, to protect and 
establish Gods and deserving Brahmans. The Bh'erya 
copper-plate grant 96 (1666) further speaks of him as 
having divided his kingdom into four parts, giving the 
first to the Brahmans, the second to the Gods, the third 
to charity, and reserving the fourth for his own use. He 
paid equal attention to Saivism and Vaishriavism and 
respected equally the three sects of Brahmans, especially 
in the matter of making grants and bestowing on the 
latter, shares (vrittis) in the agrahdras formed in his 
own name (Devardjapura). 91 Equally solicitous was he 
towards the Jains and Vira-eaivas in the kingdom. 96 
Maintenance and upkeep of temples, maths and satras 
(feeding-houses) for ail classes and creeds was, as we shall 
see, the object underlying most of his grants and other 
records. 

Gifts, acts of piety and public utility were a normal 
feature of Devaraja's activities as a 
Gifts, etc ruler. Thus, we learn," he conducted 

the Vdjapeya and other sacrifices to 
Gods (Vdjapeya-nuikhdneka-makha-nikhila . . . . ; 
yajnd devdecha dharmah)_ ; made the sixteen great gifts 
(shodaea mahd-ddna) described in Hemadri and other 
works (gifts namely, hiranya-garbha, brahmdnda, 

96. B.C., Ill (1) TN. 38 »nd XII Kg. 87 (1868), 11. 17-18 »nd 100-101 : D*va- 
brdhmana rakshaniya prithvl •timrijya-dikthim oaAan ; tlso Kg. 87, 
U . 94-95 : Diva-*a[d] - bra fmana-gana pratitf h&pana-dtkihitah. 

96. Ibid. IV (3) Yd. 54, p. 167 (Text) : 

Ohaturdhd v\bhajyatman6 rdjga-mddyam 
Dvijtbhyt param divatobhyaJi prayachau | 
lYitfyontu dkarmiya turyam naityam 
Vidtoytvati kthrnam tada Dfvarajah |l 

97. 8m under Ortmtt and other rteordi, tar detail*. 96. Ibid. 

99. 8o»Ktm<md. Si., 1, 66; Kamald. Nihil., I, 107; Uatti. MtUt., 1, 68; 
Tdd. Mihil . I, 51 -KJ ; Sri. Mikii., II, 99 ; O.Vi., V, 96; S.O., XII Kg. 
97, U. 79,74-79; IV (9) Yd. 88, 11. 15-16; 54, pp. 166-167 (Text);«lso mm 
usd oompw* My*. B*j. Oka., 9641 ; AnnaU, I. 100-101. 
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saptdmbudhi, tula-purtcsha, gd-sahasra, kalpavalli, 
kdmadh'enu, ratna, gd-svarna-bhu-svarna-garbha, pan- 
cha-hala or langala, kalpa-vriksha, kanakarathi-bhdeva 
and vieva-chakra) ; bestowed difficult, varied and 
innumerable gifts (vividhdn amdnushdn dharmdn ; amitd 
yasya dharmdh). at Sri'rangam, Tirupati (Venkataiaila), 
Melkote (Yddavagiri), Kanchi (Hastigiri), Rameevaram 
(Setu), the banks of the Gautami (or Godavari), Allahabad 
(Praydga), Benares (Vdrandsi), Gaya and Seringapatam 
(Pure Rangadhd?nnah\ ; constructed wells, ponds, tanks 
and temples (vdp'i-kupa-tatdkdn . . . d'eva-grhdn ; 
devasthdndni) ; established groves, watersheds and 
feeding-houses from road to road (marge-marge sadvandni 
prapdecha ; marge-marge prapdecha satrdn'i), furnishing 
each village with a feeding-house for the free distribution 
of food (grdme-grdme bhuri-wirctdnna-satram) ; and 
arrangea for the conduct of daily festivals in the temples, 
bestowing villages as donations therefor (D'evasthdndn- 
yutsavdn-t'ecu-nityam . . . tadartham datva grdmdn). 
He is further referred to as utilising the spoils of war for 
making gifts to Brahmans, for rewarding his friends and 
for providing ornaments to his queens. 100 The popularity 
of his rule and the extent of his kingdom are indicated by 
a record of 1686 101 mentioning the establishment by him 
of feeding-houses (satra) at a distance of every nine miles 
(ydjana) on every road throughout the length and breadth 
of his dominions, to the east from Sakrepatna (Sakhare- 
pattana), to the west from Salem (eelayapura), to 
the south from Chiknayakanahalli (Chikkandyaka- 
pura), and to the north from Dharapur (Dhdrdpura). 
Among other acts of piety Devaraja is credited 
with are : the laying of a thousand steps to the 
Chamundi Hill at Mysore and the setting up of an 
exquisitely sculptured monolithic Bull midway 
thereto (1664) ; the construction of a tank named 



100. C.Fi.,1.0. 



101. E,C, 1 1 1 (1) Sr. 14,11. 4143. 
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Devambudhi in Mysore (March 1666) besides provision 
for daily services, with gifts, to the holy shrine at Tirupati 
and endowments to the Goddess Chamundesvarl and to 
the Saiva and Vaishcava temples at Nanjangud, Mysore, 
Seringapatam, Melkote and other places; and the 
extension of the temple of Trineevara at Mysore, adding 
a stone mantapam of twenty- seven ankanams, a stone 
pillar and a seven-storeyed tower over its Mahd-dvdra, and 
setting up the images of twenty-five eaiva deities in the 
pavilions of the temple. 108 

Among the extant records of the reign of Devaraja 

Grants and other Wo4eyar, a damaged lithic inscription, 
records, 1659-1673 : dated in 165 9, 103 seems to register a 

(a) 1659-1663. service to the Basaveevara temple at 

Singanallfir, Kollegal taluk. A nirupa, dated in 1660, 104 
refers to his grant of lands rent-free (umbali) to Gange- 
Basave-Gauda of Hangala. A third, dated November 
25, 1661, 105 refers to a service by Basavaiya (son of 
Doddaiya) of ChannarayapatgLa, a feudatory of Devaraja, 
in the temple of Jakkeevara-svami in the village of 
Jambflr. A stone charter of Devaraja, dated November 
15, 1662, 106 directs the local officials of the gadis of the 
Kankanhalli-s'ime (i.e., Gurikdr.s, Pdrupatyagdrs, 
Sunka'-manegdrs, Senabhogas, Rdvutas, Bdnuves and 
Simka-kdrkum, etc.) to make annual cash contributions 
to the treasury of God Mahadeevara of Molagala, for the 
offerings, illuminations, car festival and services to the 



US. See iMuti, I. 99-101 1 Myt. HQ. Oka. 97; ilw B.O., III (1) Sr. 14. 11. 

8044 (referring to the oonatrnotion of the tank in Mysore) ; Wilkt, I. 

70 (referring to the Ball) ; of. B*j. Kaih., XII. 473 (referring to the 

netting np of the Bull in the reign of Kaofhlma I). 
108, M.B.B., 1910, No. 90 {I. If. P., I. 686, Cb. 846): #. 1681, Vikiri; see alto 

f.n. 46 «npro. 

104. I.Jf.C., Mo. 19-1-69, Hangata-Bdya-Bikfu, p. 10: forvari, 

105. Jf.CJ., V (1) »na* (3) Cd. 968: 1.1684, Plata, Margatkatu. 18, Monday; 

1. 1684, in this record, is a slight error for 4. 1688. 

106. Ibid, IX Kn. 94 : i 1661, 6ubh*Mi, MtrgaHra to. 16, Seturdey ; $. 16*1, 

in thU reoord, 1* en error for 1. 1684 (^nUsMI), 
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God. The Palace Copper-plates, dated April 9, 1663, 107 
register a rent-free grant by Devaraja Wodeyar, for the 
merit of his parents, of the village of Chandakavadi (with 
six hanilets) in the Ramasamudra hobli in the Hadinad- 
si'me, to Mantra-miirti Raja-Rajendra-Bharati-Svami, as a 
math endowment (matha-svdsthya). A lithic record, 
dated May 6, 1663, 108 refers to the building of a temple 
to God Chandraeekhara at Channarayapatna and the 
performance of the consecration service therein by 
Doddaiya. The record also refers to the erection by him 
of a temple to Kada-Basaveavara. We have next a 
number of records of Devaraja Wodeyar, dated July 6, 
1663 (Sobhakrit, Ashddha eu. 12, Monday) : oneof these, 
a copper-plate grant from the Raghavendrasvami math 
at Nanjangud, 109 registers the gift by him of the village 
of Nalliir — surnamed D'euarajapura (of the annual revenue 
of 100 dinars) — in the Saragiir-sthala, to Raghavendra- 
tTrtha-Sri'pada-Svami, son of Sudhindra-tirtha-Sripada 
(spiritual son of Vijayindra-tirtha-eripada), to provide 
for God's worship and the feeding of the Brahmans. 
Others record, respectively, the establishment and grant 
of an agrahdra (named Devardjdpura) of fifty shares for 
Brahmans at Malagur and its seven hamlets in the 
Bachahalli-sthala and the Nagamangala hobli of the 
Hoysala-nadu ; lf0 the grant, for the merit of Devaraja's 
parents and ancestors, of the village of Tiibinakere in 
the Amritiir-sthala, to Venkata-Varadacharya of Yediir 
or Ettiir — of Satamarshana-gotra, Apastambha-siitra and 
Yajussakha — son of Koti-Kanyadanam Lakshmikumara- 

10V. B.C., Myn.DUt. Suppl. Vol., My. 114 (M.A.R., 1909, p. 36): I. 1686, 
Sfibhakrit, (Nijn) Chaifra tu. 19. There w»e an intercalary Chaitra in 
&,hhakrit and the grmi appears to have been made in NijarChailra, 
April 9, 1663, as indicated above. 

108. Ibid, V (1) »nd (3) Cn. 166 : Stbhakrit, VaUakha Sn. 10, Wednesday. 

109. M.A.X., 1917, pp. 68-69, para 149, 6tb)ui)crit, 2»hd4ha tu. 11, Monday, 

of this record, actually corresponds to July 6, 1668, on which day there 
was both Eka&aii and DvHAaH (see Ind. Eph., VI. 139), the former 
being evidently observed by the Vaishoava math, the donee. 

110. B. 0., IV (4) Kr. 67. 
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Tatocharya and grandsonof Immadi-Tiramala-Tatacharya 
of Sri-Saila Vamea, after making the laksharhdma, 
svetaeva and other gifts ; m another grant to the same 
donee of the village of Hallikere, in the Nagamangala- 
sthala, and of the agrahara of Nulapura (named Ikk'eri), 
containing sixty-four shares ; lia the establishment of an 
agrahara (named Devarajapura) in the Manikarnika- 
kshetra, north-east of Seringapatam, and the grant to the 
three sects of Brahmans, i.e., Smarthas, ari-Vaishnavas 
and Tatva-vadins (Madhvas), of the village of Halagere 
(with its hamlets and two other villages) — also in the 
Amrithr-sthaja and yielding 500 dinars — divided into fifty 
shares ; 113 the gift of the village of Agatur, in the 
Saragur-sthala, to a priest, as an offering to Lord 
Krishna ; 114 and a grant to an agrahara established at 
the village of Kaudale (otherwise called Devarajapura). 115 
A nirttpa of Devaraja, dated in 1663, 116 records the grant 
of the villages of Horakeri-Bachahalli and Hosahalli to 
the newly constructed stone math at Han gala (Rangala- 
dalli hosaddgi kattista kalmatakke). 



111. Ibid, XII Kg. 88. For farther particulars about the donee, see under 
Soeiattife. 

119. Bid, III (1) TN. 38. See also f.tt. 169 end 169 infra. 

118. Ibid, XII Kg. 87 : the HMagere Plate* ; also 88 ; III (1) Sr. 14 (1886), 
11. M-36; end M. A. B„ 1910-1811, pp. 56-86, pane 133-133. See also 
under Learning and culture. Bice places Kg. 97 in 1663 but Sobhakrit, 
the actual date of the record, corresponds to 1668. 

114. Ibid, IV (fl) Hg. 86. 

HI. It. 0., Ill (1) Hi. 114 (revised with the fresh transcript obtained from 
the Mysore Archaeological Oflee). See also it. A. B. 1988, No. 49, pp. 
963-366. 

116. I.M.O., No. 19-153, Banga{a-Bdya~Rtkhe, p. 18: Acbhakrit. Ibis 
record is almost identical with M. A. B., 1380, No. 34 (pp. 161-188), 
regarded by Dr. M. H. Krishna, on chronological grounds, to be 
spurious (Ibid, p. 168). In the light of the earlier oopj (c. 1800) from 
the I. M. O., the latter (i.e., No. 34) must be taken to be an interpolation 
of a document originally dated in 1668 {Stbhakrit) — vide also Appendix 
V— (1). The atone mafX, referred to in the record, is the same as the 
one mentioned in M A. Jt„ 1980, No. 36 (1666), pp. 168-166, and noticed 
to Oh. IX, f.n. 188. For further reference to it, see under Dom*etic Ufe 
in this On, 
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A lithic record, dated October 11, 1664, 117 refers to 

the grant by Devaraja Wo^eyar, on the 
(b) 1664-1668. occasion of Tuld-Sankaramaipam, of the 

village of Kaggere in the Kunigal- 
sthala, for the service of Kaggere-Tontada-Siddesvara- 
Svami, a deified V'ira-Saiva saint. The grant, it is said, 
was made in commemoration of the success achieved by 
the Mysore army (under Dalavai Nanjanathaiya) against 
Ikkeri, for which they had offered prayers to the svdmi. 
A copper-plate inscription, dated January 6, 1665, 118 
registers the grant by Devaraja of the village of Lakkflr, 
in the Terakanambi-sthala, to Lakkappa-Jyotisha (son of 
Banadaniia-Jyotisha, of Jamadagni-gotra, Aevalayana- 
sfltra and Rk-Sakha), at the time of performing the gift 
of svarna-tuld (weighing oneself against gold), on the 
occasion of the solar eclipse. A lithic record, dated 
April 10, 1665, 119 speaks of Devaraja Wodeyar as having 
caused the virakta-matha to be newly erected in the 
Mallana's corner (Mallana-muleyalli), to the north of God 
Nanjundeevara at the junction of the Kapini and Kaundini, 
and made a grant of the villages of Hukunda and Desipura 
to the Virakta-svami Prapamappa-channavi'ra-Devaraiya 
Wader, in order that ail the Vi'ra-Maheavaras might find 
refuge in eiva. Another, dated December 7, 1665, 120 is 
a charter registering a grant of Devaraja to the God of 
Bhaktarahalli. A copper-plate inscription, dated 
December 29, 1665, 121 records the gift of three villages (one 
belonging to the Sri'rangapattana division and the other 
two to Hassan) — on the occasion of Makara -Sankranti — 

117. B. C, XII Kg. 46: 4. 1686 expired. Kredhi, Ktrtika #w. 3| Me aim 
text of f. a. 11 mpra. 

119. iWd, My., Dili. Suppl. Vol., My. 116 (It. A. 3., 1913, p. 86, pen 
136) : i. 1686, KrOdhi, Ptuhyo ba. 80, Pridey ; eleo IT <9) Ou.36. 

119. JT. C., IV (9) On. 64 : VUvdvaru, Vaitdkh* At. 6, Mondey . 

190. Ibid, T (1) end (3) On. 31B : t. 1686 expired, VUvatatu, Uargatwa tu. 10. 

131. M. B. 7t„ 1939, No. 6: t. 1687, VUvtoxuu, Puthya tu, 8, Fridey. Bee 
al*o Mos. 9 end 10 (copies of No. B). The donor, DtumSjeiye, in this 
record, teems to be identical with Dhenv&jsiye who need to fornish 
ornunenta to K^hmTa-NanserKje. Wodeyex I (see Oh. IX). 

16 
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by Dhanvojaiya (Dhandjaiya, son of Sivaiya and grandson 
of Nanaga, of Lambakarna-gotra and Asvalayana-sutra), 
an officer of Devaraja Wodeyar (?), for the celebration of 
the car festival in the temple of 8ubrahmanya at Kukke 
and for the maintenance of an anna-satra there. A 
lithic record, dated February 22,1666, 198 refers to the 
grant of some villages by Devaraja Wodeyar to the 
agrahara of G arakahalli (named Devarajapura), on the 
occasion of Sivardtri. An epigraph, dated June 24, 

188 

1666, records a cash grant to the temple treasury 
(bhanddra) of Adievara of Seringapatam, by Payanna 
(a disciple of Charukirti-Panditacharya of eravana- 
Belagola), for the Astdhnika-Dharma. A lithic record, 
dated June 29, 1666, 1 * 1 registers the grant of the village 
of Gavunahalli as rent-free (sarva-mdnyavdgi), by 
Devaraja Wodeyar, for the service of the Goddess 
Chamundeevari. Another, dated December 30, 1666, 135 
is a . stone charter of Devaraja, granting an agrahara 
(of 921 shares) named Devarajapura — in the Bherya One 
Thousand place and its twelve hamlets belonging to 
Narasimhapura — to learned and deserving Brahmans of 
various gotras and sutras, on the occasion of Makara- 
Sankrdnti. The Bherya copper-plate grant, of the same 
date, 198 not only confirms this charter but also records the 
additional gift by Devaraja of a well-built and well-fur- 
nished house (in the Ma^ikarriika-kshetra) to each of the 
92 donees, on the same occasion. A lithic record, dated in 



190. B. 0., IX Op. 66 : ViMviuu, M&gha ba. 12, Thursday. Sivaratri. 
dworAfrt, however, actually took place on Migha ha. 14, Thursday 
(February 99, 1666)-** Ind. Bph., VI. 181. The tUM, mentioned in 
the record, ia apparently a alight scribal error, Ct. Aimal; 
1.99. 

198. *- 0., Mf*. PUi. Suppl. Vol., Sr. 181 (Jf. A. J}., 1919, p. 66, pare 116) : 

i. 1869, Artdbn, Zt)*4*a tu. 9i i. 1889, in this record, is a alight 
trror for $* 1WB. 

194. JMtf, V<l)and (B)Hn.8; t\ 1666, AmMmo, ZtK&dbo At. 8. 

199. JWd, IV (9) Yd. 68: PorHkovo, Puthf* (At. 14), Sunday. 

199. Md, Si. Si : Ibid. For farther detail, about the grant, aee under 
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April 1667, speaks of the grant by Devaraja Wodeyar 
of three additional villages to the Devarajapura agrahara 
which he had previously established at Haluganga-kere 
belonging to Amritiir. Ah inscription from the 
Mackenzie Collection, dated June 22, 166 7, 128 records a 
grant by Devaraja, of eleven villages in the Paritipadi- 
sthala of Vamalur-sTme, for services to God Ranganatha 
of Seringapatam, on the occasion of his conquest of 
Tigulajiya (Tigulanyavannu . . . muntada rajya- 
vannu jeyisi jaydtsavagalalli grama kshetragalannu bitta 
vivara). Another record, a copper-plate charter, dated 
December 30, 1667, 129 registers a gift by Devaraja of the 
village of Mundur, in. the Saligrama-sthala (belonging to 
Narasimhapura), for an agrahdra (of 21 shares) named 
Devarajapura. A lithic document, dated May 30, 1668, 130 
confions the grant by hira of the villages of Hukunda 
and Deeipura to the Virakta-matha newly built in the 
Mallana-mule to the north of the Kapini and Kaundini' 
ri vers in Nanjangud. Another, dated July 1, 1668, 131 
records his gift of the village of Ketahallj, in the Teraka- 
nambi-sthala, for the free distribution of food in the Lin- 
gayat math in the town of Mysore (Maisura ura-vqlagana 
Mahattina mathada cmna-ddnada dharmake). 
Another, dated April 1, 1669, 133 registers a grant of 

Devaraja, in perpetuity, to a certain 
(o) 1669-1678. Wodeyar ( ? of Talakad), in the village 

of Belakavadi. A third, dated May 10, 

137. B, 0., Ill (1) Md. $1 ; i. 1586, Piavanga, YaiMkha. Bioe places this 

record in 1664, relying on the iaka date only (1686), which, however, 
doe* not telly with Piavanga. Piavanga, Yaiiakha »otu*Uy corres- 
ponds to April 1667 and (his date is preferred here. 

138. I. M. 0„ No. 16-15-90, p. 48 : f. 1689, Piavanga, Ith&dha <u. 11, 

Prathama-BkAdaii. 
190. B. 0., IV (3) Yd. 48: Piavanga,. Puthya fro. 10, Mondey. 

180. Ibid, Gu. es : i. 1*90, Ktlaka, {Adhika) 3>hadha 4u. 1. Smtnrdsy ; 

vide ilso Go. 64 in f.n. 119 tupra. 

181. if. A. B., 1981, No. 88, pp. 139-181 : Kllaia, Nija-likAdha hi. 8. For 

farther reference to this document, see under DomttUe Uf: 
189. S. a.. My: DUt. Suppl. Vol., TSfo. 141 {*", A. B., 1913, p. 66, per* 
136): t, mi, Saumya, Chaitrp. iu. 1Q, Thnredcy, 

16* 
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1669, 133 refers .to the setting up of God Viaveevara in 
NSgamangala. A fourth, dated October 19, 1669, 134 
speaks of the erection of a temple and a bali-pitha for 
God Chandraeekhara, the processional image of God 
eankareevara of Keregodu (in^the Channarayapatna-sirue), 
by Doddaiya, a feudatory of Devaraja. Among other 
records of the year 1669 are two lithic ones (one from 
the Mahadeva temple, south of Bestara-palayam on the 
north of the Bhavani river, and the other from Sengalarai; 
Siva-palayam, near Satyamangalam, on the way to the 
same river), 185 registering the gift by Devaraja Wodeyar 
(Udaiyar) of the village of Bestara-palayam, surnamed 
Kumara-pura (Comdri), to the temple of Kumarasvami 
on the Dhavalagiri hill in the Durvasa-kshetra at 
the confluence of the rivers Chintamani and Bhavani. 
A lithic record, dated February 23, 1670, 136 speaks 
of Basavaiya as having caused a dipa-mala pillar 
to be erected for God Channaraya in the fort of 
Channarayapatca. Another, belonging to about 1670, 
records a gift by Devaraja of the village of Bindenahalli, 
for the incense, lights, offerings, decorations and festivals 
of God Cbandraeekhara of Channarayapatna. A third, 
dated January 2, 1671, 138 registers his gift — on the occasion 
of Makara-Sankramana — of the village of Janagere, in the 
Kottanagere-sthala of the Kunigal hobli, for the eivaratri 
service (Sivaratri sevege) and for the offerings to God 
Agastyeevara at the tri-junction of the Cauvery, Kapila 
and the Sphatika-sarovara (crystal lake). A fourth, dated 
January 17, 1671, 139 speaks of his grant of a piece of land 



188. Ibid, W«Ng.M: Saumytt, VaUakha ba. 6. 

184. Ibid, XII Tp. IS: Soumya, XarMta to. 6. 

185. JT. X. JB., 1M0, No. 1B1; «lw I. X, P., I. 661-563, Cb. 806 »ud n(B: 

4. mi, tmmt m. 

18ft. ». 0., Y a) and (3) On. IBS: Sawmya, Ptoifund in. 16; 4. 1491, in 

thi* noora, ii m error for 4. 1691 {&nM*a). 
18f . Ibid, On. 188. 

188. Ibid, XU K«. 4 : 4, 1580, SddktTMia, Might. 4u. ft, Monday. 

189. Ibid, Kg. 6: atdMdrm*. Magha 6a. & 
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in the Kunigal-sime to Udeya Nayaka. A fifth, dated 
March 20, 1671, 140 refers to his having given away the 
tank of Virupa-samudra to God Mahadeevara of Mol,agala, 
in the Kankanhalli (Kdnikdranahalli)-sthala, and to its 
restoration and rebuilding, after a breach, by a private 
individual. A sixth, dated August 12, 1671, 141 mentions 
the gift by a private individual of a dipa-mald pillar and 
a pdtdlq-mantapa to the processional image of God 
Sankareevara at Keregodu, under the government of 
Basavaiya, during Devaraja's reign. A seventh, dated in 
1671, 142 records the formation of the village of Vinnappalli 
into an agrahdra of sixty-four shares, and the bestowal of 
the same on sixty-four Brahmans, by Devaraja Wodeyar. 
Among the records of 1672, a lithic one, dated August 
18, 143 registers his granit of the village of Toravali to God 
Mahabaleevara. Twoothers, dated October 21, 144 relate 
to his grant of the village of Sasiyalapura, to provide 
for the offerings, illuminations atad festivals of God 
Gangadhareevara of Malavalli (otherwise named Gangd- 
dharapura) and for the upkeep of the temple of the God. 
The grant, we learn, was made on a representation by one 
Gangadharaiya of the Malavalli-sthala. Another, of the 
same date, 145 records Devaraja's gift of the village of 
Ragi-Bommanahalli, for the maintenance of a feeding- 
house for Brahmans. A fifth, dated November 7, 146 
registers his grant of the village of Marihalli (belonging 



140. Ibid, IX Kn. 96 : t. 1684, Viridkikrit, Chaitra ba. 5 ; i. 1684, in this 

record, is an error for t. 1698. 

141. Ibid, XII Tp. 70: ' 1698, TiredhHtrit, Srdvana ba. 8, Saturday; 

see also Tp. 79 in f.n. 1S4 ntpra. 
140. I. it. P., I. 669, Cb. 809: i. 1698, VirOdhikrit. 

148. S. O., IV (9) Hg. 107: Parldh&vi, Bhadrapada iu. 8. Bioo donbUolly 
' places thin record in 1619 (?) but it actually belongs to Devaraja's 
reign. 

144. Ibid, III (1) Ml. 88 and 68: ParldhAvi, Kdrtfka iu. 10; t. 1479 and 
1S96, in these records, respectively, an error lor i. 1694. See also 
M. A. B. t 1990, p. 40, para 96 (ML 88 revised). 

146. Ibid, II SB. 401: Ibid. See also M. A. B., 1910-1911, p. 64, para 
199. 

146. B. C, HI (1) Nj. 161 : i 1694, ParidUvi, KarUU ba. 1% Thursday. 
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to Ummattur) to a local god, for the merit of his father 
(Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar). A sixth, dated November 
14, 147 relates to his grant of the village of Kaggundi 
(otherwise called Devarajavpura), for a feeding-house 
(satrada dharmakke), while a seventh, dated December 
19 (Pushya su. 10) , 148 records his gift of the village of 
Madapi, to provide for the daily distribution of food to 
the Jaina sanyasis of the Dana-sale of Charukirti- 
Papditacharya of Sravana-Belagola. Perhaps the last of 
the available records of the reign of Devaraja Wodeyar 
is a lithic one, dated January 15, 1673, 149 registering his 
grant — on the Ratha-saptami day — of the village of 
Bettahalli (also called Devardjapura), in the Talakad- 
sthaja, to provide for the worship and ceremonies of 
God Mallikarjuna (of the original Sri-Saila) on the left 
of God Vaidyeevara of TalakacJ (Gajaranya-kshetra). 
A Bhakta-vigraha of Devaraja Wodeyar — evidently an 
authentic likeness of his — is to be seen 
statue of Devaraja. placed side by side with that of 
Karithi'rava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, in one 
of the pavilions of the temple of Trinayaneevara at 
Mysore, with the name Dodda-Devaraja Wodeyar latterly 
inscribed thereon, the prefix Dodda 150 being generally 
used to distinguish him froni his successor, Chikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar. 

Seringapatam, the capital city, continued to be a 
Social life- flourishing centre of social life, with 

ail its attractions, under Devaraja. Its 

General features. . . 

importance as the seat ot the southern 
throne (dakshinfl-simhdsana) increased with the fall of 

147. JW, IV (3) H». 99: Ibid, MOrgaAra iu. S, Thursday. 

MS. Ibid, V 0) Mid (8) Cn. 9T8: i. 1W5, Partdhdvi, Puthya. in. 10. 
Hor«, for i. 1586, read 4. 1694. The Munioam. (II, 78- W) apeak* 
of ChikkadlTarftji, daring XXW.rij*'. nign, M having p*4d a visit 
to 6r*7*»»-Be}»go}a and got the Tillage ot Madaneya (Madapi) as a 
gift to the XUMfeMb ot that plaoe. It wa« poesibly thit gift which 
wika, later, recorded on (tone in December 1673. 

MB. Aid, IH (1) TN. M: 4. 16W, Pnrldhivi, liagha iu. ?. Wedneeday. 

U0. TvU Appendix V-(l). 



PLATE XXIII. 




Bhakta-vigrahas of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wocjeyar I and 
Devaraja Wodeyar in the Trinayaneavara Temple, Fort, Mysore. 
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Penukoc,d.a and the Muhammadan occupation of Vellore, 
tbe capitals of the rapidly decling Vijayanagar Empire. 
The systematic adoption of Vijayanagar political ideals 
and traditions by the Buling Houseof Mysore also helped 
in the same direction. This was made possible by the 
influence exerted by the celebrated Tatacharya family, 
particularly by Venkata-Varadacharya of Yedur (grandson 
of Immadi-Tirumala-Tatacharyaof SrT-Saila Vamsa and 
son of Kotj-Kanyadanam Lakshmi'kumara-Tatacharya, 
already referred to) who, we learn, 151 proceeded to the 
court of Seringapatam as the preceptor of Devaraja 
Wodeyar. Already during the reign, Sri-Vaishc,avism 
had become a living religion in Mysore. Alasingararya, 
father of Tirumalarya and companion of Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar, continued as the expounder of the Puranas 
(Paurdnika) 152 to Devaraja Wodeyar after the retirement 
of Doddadevaraja to the banks of the KaundinT in or 
about 1659. The Vasantdtsava of God Sri-Ranganatha, 
the Rama-navami and the Maha-navami (Mandmiyuk- 
keva) were, we note, 153 among the popular festivals of 
the period. The generai culture of the times, especially 
in Seringapatam, is reflected 154 in the references to storeyed 

161. E.G., Ill (1) TN. 93 (1668), 1. 37: dgamana SriguTunid/Ur-narapatir- 

Dlvardjasya. Cf. Hice's rendering of this passage, "who wu in hii 
assembly as Brihaspati in the assemblage of the gods " {IHd, p. 73, 
translation), which does not seem to be in keeping with tbe text. 
Members of the Titachirya family were very influential at the court of 
Vijayanagar as royal preceptors (Harapati-rimfultunachdrya). Ko\i 
XanySdinam Lakshmlkomire-TataoMrya, father of Venkata-Varadt- 
ehirya, was himself the preceptor of Yen sat a I (1666-1614) and was 
reputed to have given away countless virgins in marriage to learned 
Brihmans, a* his title seems evidently to suggest—see Myt. Oat., II. 
iii. 2228-2396. The migration of the family to the court of Seringa- 
patam in tbe sixties of the seventeenth century seems significant, 
generally from the point of view of the continuous course of influence 
- of Vijayanagar traditions on Mysore and particularly from the point 
of view of the growth of Brl-Veishnevism in the country. Probably 
the nucleus of the present ParalMa-ilMh at Mysore was laid in the 
reign of Divarije Wodeyar. 

162. See O.Vi., V, 16: Alanngardryarin purtnam glfaedeyoU referring to 

Devarlje Wodeyar; aee also under Court culture. 
168. Ibid, V, 164-160; VI, 106, 870-974 ; B.C., UI (1) Sr. 18 (1664), 1. 66. 
164. Ibid, VI, 87, 99, 108, 153, 164, KM, 306, 306, 223, 886, 288. 966, etc. 
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mansions (karumeda) with pavilions (matta-vdrana), 
plastered pavements (kundanada jaguli ; chandrdpala 
pattikd . . . kuttimankana) and apartments (such 
as Chandra-sale, Bhadra-bhavana, etc.), and 155 in the 
gay and luxurious life and tastes of fashionable society, 
as indexed, for instance, by the use of silken clothes and 
garments and the popularity of music and dancing among 
the arts. There is evidence of the active pursuit of the 
ideal of Varndarama-dharma by the respective sections 
of the Hindu social order. 156 The social evil, as is seen 
depicted, 157 shows that it had become deep-rooted in 
contemporary city life, 

The Palace copper-plate grani 158 (1663) testifies to the 

wealth and grandeur of the court of 
Courtcuiture. Devaraja Wodeyar. From the 

Chaupadada-Ptistaka (c 1670) 160 we 
glean a picture of him, with his half-tied jata or tress of 
hair (ara-jate) and the tikd of musk on his forehead 
(nosalinolage kaceturi-tilaka), dressed in silken and lace 
garments (p'it&mbara, dukula), with wreathsof flowers, 
with ear-rings, finger-rings, medallions and necklaces (set 
with pearls and precious stones), with the jewelled sword 
in his hand (ratnamaya-khadga-dharandgi), andseated on 
the throne (simhdsandrudhandgi) surrounded by ministers 
(mantrigalu), functionaries (niydgigalu), scholars and 
musicians (edstra-sangita-kdvidaru), personal attendants, 
mahouts and cavaliers (pari-jana . . . gaja-turaga- 
revanta rdvutaru). In his court, we note, 1 flourished 

US. Ibid, V, 166 1 VI, 188.188, 156-168, 168, 170. 174, 186, 186, H00. 288, 
etc. 

186. Ibid, V, 170. 

167. Ibid, VI, 88, 64-70, 7441, 141-161, 164-166, 387-339, 868, 874-386, eto. 

Thi» unto at the poem, though prinoiptlly devoted to the deline- 
ation of the erotic aentiment, indirectly hints et the deeper under- 
oarrenU of contemporary life. Pox further detail* about the G. 7*., 
•aa Oh. XIV. 

168. B.C., My«. Di*t. Suppt. Vol., My. 114, 11. 8148: 

il a jn tox i r yn »nmd y«Kn Inhlajn MWlgn Aunrndhatajf. 
168. iL. 1, », M, Mo. i mt also O. ft., V v 6-10. 160, C Pi, V. 1&8-J60. 
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poetry, music, dancing, drama and amusements of varions 
descriptions (such as athletic conteste, cock-fights, ram- 
fights, elephant-fights, etc.). Foremost among the court 
scholars of the time was Venkata-Varadacharya (of the 
Tatacharya family), the royal preceptor iguru). He was 
reputed for his proficiency in logic, philosophy and the 
eastras (tarka-veddnta-edstra-sdmrdjya-dhdrine) , 161 and 
is referred to 162 as having delivered verses of eulogy on 
Devaraja (rdja-prabandhdn uvdcha) when the latter 
granted him the Niilapura (or Ikkeri) agrahara. Another 
scholar at the court was AJasingararya, to whose 
attainments we have referred in the preceding chapter, 
He seems to have attained considerable popularity as 
Paurdnika to Devaraja Wodeyar, who is said 163 to have 
granted him the villages of Natanahalli and BTruballi 
(in the NarasTpura hobli of the Mandagere-sthala) 
for expounding the Mahdbhdrata, particularly the 
episode relating to Yudhisthira's coronation. His son 
Tirumalarya, the young litterateur, was, it would 
seem, 164 exercising a profound influence on his co-student 
and colleague, Chikkadevaraja, the Crown-prince. 
Among other luminaries were Lakshmipati (Lakshmd- 
khya budhottamam), the royal scribe, 165 and Lakhappa- 
earman, an astrological scholar (Jyotirvida) 166 

Sacred and secular lore alike claimed the attention, 

Devaraja, as a an( * flourished under the patronage, of 
patron of learning Devaraja. From the Hdlagere Plates 161 

" Ulltl " e - (1663) we learn that he got built in the 

Devarajapura agrahara, in the Manikarnika-kshetra, 



161. B.O., III (1) TN. 28 (1663), 11. 48-19. 

160. Ibid, II. 38-40; we also f.n. 113 tupra and text thereto. 

163. Ibid, Sr. 94 (1878), U. 16-17; IV (9) Kr. 46 (1678), U, 14-18. The 
urtaal expression i used are : Devaraja Wodey araiyanavaru namma 
kaiyya. Mah&bhOratava ktfi Yudhifthir&bhiektka (ravaAya, kaladaUi 
namage dKareya-neradu koffa . . , grantagalah . . . 

164- Bee C.Vi. V and VI. 

166. Vide Ma. copy (1666) ot Banna's Ajiicm/UKa-Puri^a., p. 189. 

166. B.C., My: DM. Suppl. Vol., My. 116 (1686), 11 11-13. 

167. Ibid, XII Kg. 87, 11. 80-90. 
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fifty houses (each 50 feet wide and TOO feet long), with a 
well and backyard, and settled them with poets, religious 
teachers, artiste and learned men (kavi-guru-kald- 
dhardn'anu-vibudhdmecha nweeaydmdsa), giving them 
villages that they might dwell there and carry on their 
religions exercises. Again, from the Bh'erya copper-plate 
grant 168 (1666) we note that he got built ninety-two 
houses (each 50 feet wide and 100 feet long), also in the 
Manikarnika-kshetra, and gave them away (each furnished 
with supplies for a year, together with jewels, clothes and 
a milch-cow and calf) for the maintenance of Brahmans 
of good lineage, learned in V'edas, Sastras and Philosophy, 
observers of penance and religious rites, pure, and 
following the right course of conduct, ( Veda-idatrdrtha- 
tatv ajndn japa-homa-pardyanatr \ saddchdra-ratdn 
iuddhdn jvalato brahma-tejasa . ), besides 

assigning 31 shares exclusively for the recitation of the 
Vidas (tripada-sammitd Veda-vrttiecha). 
Among the authors of the period, Tirumalarya of 

Kaueika-gotra, son of AJasingararya, 
Literary progress, composed in Sanskrit the copper-plate 

inscription, dated July 6, 1663 (Sobha- 
krit, Ashadha eu. 12, Monday), recording Devaraja's 
grant of Hallikere to Venka A a-Varadacharya, the royal 
preceptor. 160 This record is as usual written in the 
kavya style, and is so far the earliest known literary 
production of Tirumalarya. Chamaiya wrote the 
Devardja-Sdngatya 170 (c. 1670), dealing with the 
achievements of Devaraja. The work, however, as it 

m. Ibid, IV (9$ ltd. 64, pp. 187-168 (Teit). 

1W. Bee B.C., Ill 0) IN. 38, 11. »» : KatOihantaya . . . Afaringa- 
*4rjrtuy« tamai/ak TwumalAeharga. vyaUnit tambra-Mtan* ttekan; 
•ho t.a. 118 tupra and text thereto. Cf. the SdUorial Introduction 
(pp. 1-0) to Uk 0. Few.., C. Vi., tnd A. V. 0., erroneously nwigning 
thii reoard to 16M. 

IK. Mm. No. 194-44 (P; Mad. Or. Lib.), I, 9a: Btomipa IXvarijtndr*. 
cWitey* OMtmaiyn-noiidu p^Jidan*. See alio *oA oompoie Kar. 
Ka. Ofto., U. 686-B86, ft*in« tfaa poet in e. 1TOO, which la not bone 
out fay th* internal evidence available. 
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has corne down, is unfortunately incomplete, coniainrug 
as it does only two chapters (sandhis). It is, as its 
name indicates, a poem written in intelligible Hosagannada 
sdngdtya metre. The poet, who seems to have been a 
protege of Devaraja, directly refers 171 to his patron as 
" Devarajendra of Mysore, of Atreya-gotra," and as 
distinguished by the titles, Birud-antembara-ganda, Dhore* 
Vim and Karndtaka-Kuruvara-Chakra. He begins with 
invocations to Gopala of Padmagiri (Gopalafcvami Hill), 
Bainachandra, Paechima-Ranga and Lakshmikanta 
among the Gods, and Vyasa, Valmiki and Jaimini among 
the poets ; gives the usual poetical description of the 
Karnataka country and the city of Mysore ; and eulogisee 
Devaraja. Another work, also incomplete, written in 
the Hosagannada chaupadi metre under Devaraja's 
patronage, has also corne down to us under the title, 
Chaupadada-Pustaka 172 (c. 1670). Its authorship, 
however, is unknown, being anonymous. It begins with 
invocations to Ramachandra, Ganeea, Gangadhareevara, 
Ranganatha and Narasimha (of Seringapatam), and, 
besides the eulogy, contains direct references to the 
achievements, personality, court life, daily routine, etc., 
of Devaraja Wodeyar. Among other writers, Lakshm'i- 
pati, the royal scribe of Devaraja, appears also to have 
been a poet. Though no authentic works of his have 
so far corne down to- us, we have some evidence of his 
poetical, attainments in the verses (in the kanda metre) 
at the end of the colophon to the manuscript copy 178 
(1663) of Ranna's Ajitanatha-Purana (c. 1000), prepared 
by him for the use of the Crown-prince, Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar (Chikkendra-bhumieangendu). From the re- 
ference to Deyaraja of Mysore and bis Dalavai Kumaraiya 

171. I, 28-97. ~I78. Mb. No. ia-H-7— P.L.; Had. Or. Lib. 

lit. Ma. No. A. 68 (P; Uyt. Or. Lib.), pp. 160-190. Tho oooying of the 
work «h actually completed on Aagaet 36, 1068 {i. 1686, (ttbhakrii, 
Btodrapada ta. 8), according to the colophon on p. 180. For further 
references to this Ms., vidt Motion on Domftic life, Cf. Kar. Ka. 
Oha. (II. 460), which, by a slip, places fohhakrit in I6SO. 
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in the verses at the beginning of the second chapter of 
a manuscript 174 of Immadi-Tontadaiya's Vajrabahit- 
Gharite (c. 1530), it appears probable that a copy of this 
work also was made towards the close of Devaraja's reign. 175 
The reign of Devaraja Wodeyar saw the beginnings 
Early European °f intercourse of European nations with 
interoourse with Mysore. " In the month of June 1671," 
Mysore, 1671. we note ne „ Flacour> the French agent, 

went from [Tellicherry] to settle a trade at Seringa- 

patam, the capital of Mysore. Dellon [the physician 

who had sailed from France in March 1668], intending to 

accompany him, went as far as the foot of the mountains, 

but was deterred there by the excessive violence of the 

torrents and came back : Flacour persisted, and returned 

from Seringapatam in November. In January 1672 

Dellon sailed from Tellicherry on his return to Surat." 

Devaraja Wodeyar had two queens, Muddajamma, 

„ . ,.„ daughter of Channaraiaiya of Ari- 

Domesho life : * A . J J 

kuthara, and Devajamma, daughter ot 

Queens. Lingarajaiya of Ammachavadi. 177 Of 

these, Devajamma is probably identical with " Devamba'* 

and " Devajamma " mentioned in two lithic records 

dated March 14, 1662. 178 She is, again, referred to in 



174. See Kar. Ka. Cha., II. 927, f.n. 1; see also f.n. 227 infra, for a far- 

ther notice of this Mb. 

175. Of. Ibid. 

176. Orme, Historical Fragments, pp. 174-176, Note VII-v. 

177. 2fy». Dho. PUT., I. 68; see also and compare AnnaU, I. 95. 

170. B.O., III (1) Hj. 66 and 81: t. 1664, SubhakrU, Ohaitra tu. 6. These 
records relate to the construction of a mafk in Kajale (attached to 
the Palace), and the grant of the villages of Xurahatti and dam Im- 
pure aa an endowment thereto, by Devamba (Devajamma), with the 
permission of DSvereja Wodeyar and the consent of (Dajavii) 
Naojsnathaiya, on the death of her father (7). The expressions, 
namma aratinavaru tvargtutaragalogi, in Nj. 81, 11. 8-0, are literally 
rendered by Rice as, "on my king (i.e., husband) going to marga" 
(Ibid, p. 100, translation). In the absence of specific reference, 
these expressions may aa well imply the death of an elderly member 
(father of DivImbiT) of Devajamma' s family taking namma 
(tratinavant in a wider sense,, in which case we have to assume 
the identity of Uevarob* with Dfivajemma, queen of Devaraja 
Wodeyar, 
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an inscription, dated June 22, 1667, 179 recording a cash 
grant for services (i.e. flower decoration and offerings) to 
God Banganatha of Seringapatam. Devaraja had no 
issue by either of his queens. Yet he seems to have 
endeared himself to Chikkadevaraja (the Crown-prince) 
and Kanthiravaiya as their uncle, 180 looking upon them 
as if they were his own sons. 181 

Among other members of the Royal Family, 
Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, elder brother 
the°RoyarF™miiy ° f of Devaraja Wodeyar— who, as already 
referred to, 182 had renounced his charge 
of the city of Mysore in favour of his younger brother by 
1659— devoted 183 himself to penance on the banks of the 
Kaundini river (near Gundlu-Terakanambi), during the 
latter part of his life covered by the reign of Devaraja. 
The staunch Vaishnava that he was, Doddadevaraja was, 
as he is depicted to us, 184 a saintly personage with a 
religious and philosophical turn of mind, ever devoutly 
served by his younger brothers (yad-bhakti-yukta~ 
chittair nityam paricharyate nijairanujaih; yad-bhakti- 
bhava-vivaeair . . . anujaih). Inparticular, 



179. /. tt. 0.. No. 18-15-30, p. 45 : Plavanga, Ithdd/ta m. 11, Pratkama- 
Skadaii. 

ISO. Bee colophon to the Ma. oopy (1668) of Banna's AjitanAtJtar- Pvrana 
by Riy&sada Lakshmipati, p. 190; Ohaupadada-Puttaka, B. 1, 
v. 1, 8 ; C. Vi., IV, 176, ITS— referring to Devaraja as " OhiMkaya 
Raya," " Ohikhayya," " Kiru-tande," respectively. All these 
terms mean "uncle." 

181. See E. C, My». Ditt. Suppl. Vol., My. 114, 1. 30, where the 
reference to " putraitcha," is applicable to the nephews of DSvaraja 
in a general sense; also C. Vi., V, 69, 73, where DeverSj* ia made to 
refer to his nephew, Chihkadevarija, as "maga" (son). We have 
also some records where Kanthiravaiya, the other nephew of Deva- 
raja, is generally referred to as "kumdra" (son), vide references 
cited in f.n. 000-903 infra. 

183, Tide seotion on Lineal descent. 

183. Vide Appendix V— (2) ; of. authorities in f.n. 186 infra. 

184. O. Yam., 87-48, 89-160; O. Vi., Ill, 7-198; B. C, XH Kg. 87 (1668), 

IL 88-49; IV (2) Oh. 99 (1676), II. 16-17; III (1) Sr. 161 (1679). p. 
118 (Text) ; 14 (1686), 1L 38-39, etc. For farther referenoe- to the Vaish- 
nava predilections of DoddadevarAja, vide Oh. XIII. 
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Devaraja Wojleyar himself is stated to have raled the 
kingdom of Mysore as a devotee at the feet of his elder 
brother. Obviously, as the seniormost member of the 
Royal Family, Dodcjadevaraja seems to have continued 
to wield his moral influence over the affaira of the State, 
during the period of his retirement. 186 Amritamba ( Amrit- 
amma), daughter of Bale Urs of Mugur, was his lawful 
and only queen (dharmapatni ; ekapatni-vratastham). 191 

18fi. See Kamcmd. St., I, 66: Htva-janapHlam bhumagraja-bhaktiyim 
portda mahiyam ; Ydd. Mah&t., II, 49: Dtva-janapalam . . . 
Doddadtva-nrfammghriya bhakiiyo\ dfdan . . . urviyam, etc. 
Cf. authorities in f.n. 186 infra. 

180. Cf. Bdj. Kath., XII. 476-476, where Devaohendra speaks of Dodda- 
dsvarija Wodeyar as Dot having been allowed by his brother, 
DSvarija, to reenter Seringapatam on his return from a pilgrimage, 
of hie (Doddadeverija's) subsequent tour in the kingdom, his sojourn 
in Yejandar, the marriage of hie son, Ohikkadevarija, with the 
Ye)andur priucess (Devijamina), Doddadeverija's death at Hangars 
and the performance of his obsequies on the banks of the Kaundini 
by Ohikkadevarija, etc. ; of. also Wilkt in Appendix V— (1), referring 
to Doddadevarija and his son, Ohikkadevarija, as having been kept 
as prisoners at Terekanlmbi during DSvarija's reign. Bioe (I. 366) 
follows Wilis; 3. K, Aiyengar {Ancient India, p. 396) is rather 
inclined to be critical on the point. There is absolutely no eviden ce 
in support of the position of either Devaohandra or WUks. A detailed 
examination of the Raj. Kath. goes to show that Devaohandra, who 
closely follows the C. Vara., only distort* that text in an attempt 
to trace the connection of Ohikkadevarija with his Jaiu minister, 
.Visilfiksha-Pavdit. Nor does WilkB seem to have been well-informed 
by his contemporaries on the point at issue. The truth seems to be 
that a legend grew up, in later times, about the renunciation of 
Doddideverija and his penance and death on the banks of the 
Kaundinl river. Since Ohikkadevarija Wodeyar, eldest son of 
Doddadivarija, was also, as we shall see, in Hangs]* from 1668 
onwards, this would appear to have led to the notion that both 
father and son were in prison, a notion which perhaps easily crept into 
later writings like the Kaifiyatu, eto., uncritically relied upon by 
Wilks. We have to totally reject both Deveohandra and Wilks in 
the light of the evidence derivable from the so woes cited in f.n, 
180-181, 188 and .186 tupra and 196-199 infra. 

187. My*. Dko. P«t., I. 67; YaA. Mahat., II, 46; E. C, IV (9) Ch. 93, 
11. 31-98; III (1) Sr. 161, pp. 118-119 (Text); also see and compare 
AnnaU, I. 96; cf. E. C, Bangalore Dirt. Suppl. Vol., Bn. 144 
(1680), 1. 91, referring to Channamimbfi as the mother of Chikka- 
devarija, which seems evidently a surname of Amritimbi. AH 
other sources are agreed that Amritimbi was her actual name. See 
also references cited in f.n. 189 infra. Cf. Bdj. Kath. <XI1. 474), 
where IMvaobandra connects Amritimbi with Yejandor, for which 
there 1b no eviden oe. 
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By her he had two sons, Chikkadevaraja (6. 1645) and 
Kapfhiravaiya (KapfhTrava-Arasu, b. 1647), and two 
daughters, Depamma and Guruvajamma. 188 Amritamba 
was, as she is depicted, 180 an ideal and pious lady, ever 
devoted to her husband. As already indicated, she got 
constructed, in 1656, astone math in thePalace at Hangala 
[where Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar (?) had died] and an 
independent math for Marala-Basavalinga-Devaru, grant- 
ing the village of Horakeri-BachahaUi as an endowment 
to the latter. 190 She also, we learn, 191 got newly erected a 
Lingayat math in the town of Mysore. Evidently she 
seems to have been a patron of the VTra-Saivas. She 
appears to have predeceased Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, 192 
and her memory is perpetuated by a votive mantapa, to 
the east of the ndmatirtha pavilion at Melkote, with her 
name inscribed thereon (Amrutammanavara seve- 
mantapa). 193 Doddadevaraja himself, it would seem, 
passed away, in his forty-seventh year, not later than 
November 30, 1669, for we have a lithic record, dated 



188. My». Dho. PHr., I. 57-58 ; Appendix V— (2) and references oited in 

f.n. 185 tupra and 189 infra ; also see and compare Annals, l.o, 

189. C. Van.., 89; C. Vi., Ill, 94-26; Kdmand. Hi., 1,8349; &i. AT/lkM,, 

I, 26-27 Bluu,. Oi. T»., I. 45-46; Patch. mUt., I, 38-89 [ KamalO. 
Mihat., I, 103-104; Yad. Mahat., II, 46-48, eta. 

190. M. A. B., 1990, No. 26 (1656), pp. 168-166; see also Ch. IX, f.n. 166 

and 168. It was probably ttaia grant which was oonfirmed and 
extended by DSvarSja in 1668— vide f.n. 116 tupra and text 
thereto. 

191. Ibid, 1981, No. 83 (1668), pp. 139-181, 11. 74: MaUara vOra-tolagana 

Mahattige Ammcmavaru A mrutamma-navaru nQtanavdgi kaftiita 
Ifahatlina-matha. Dr. M. H. Krishna renders the expression*, 
Ammanavaru Amrutamma-navaru, literally as Amritamma, "mother" 
of DSvarija Wodeyar (Ibid, pp. 190-181). The word. Ammcmavaru, 
however, is only a term of respect by which Amritamma, an elderly 
lady anB ntter-in-Une of DSvarSj'a Wodeyar, i« referred to here. 

192. See M. A. B., 1. c, from which it would aeem Amritamma had died 

nine time before 1668. The Annals (I. 108, 198) is rather confused and 
contradictory on the point. In the absence of decisive evidence, we 
would not, in the light of inscriptions (dated in 1666 and 1668) above 
referred to, be far wrong in placing her death somewhere between 
1666 and 1665. 
198. B. O., Ill (1) Sr- 68. 
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November 19,1670, registering a grant — on the anm- 
vereary day of his death (namma pitru-divasada 
ptmyakdladalli) — by his second son, Kanthiravaiya 
(Kanthirava-Arasn). A mutilated image of God Varada- 
raja (formerly adorning the Paravasudeva temple on the 
banks of the Kaundini but now to be seen in the 
Vijaya-Narayacasvami temple at GuckHupet), with the 
label en-DodjdfldevardjarVarada (lit. giver of boon to 
Doddadevaraja) inscribed thereon, 186 perhaps reminds us 
of his devotion to that God, especially during the last 
years of his life. Of his two sons, Chikkadevaraja, the 
elder, who had been placed as a junior prince (Kiriyarasu) 
under Devaraja, became the Crown-prince during the 
latter's reign (Yauvardjyadol alankarisidam) , 19 On 
February 21, 1662 (Plava, Phdlguna su. 14), Devaraja, 
it is said, 197 got him married to Devajamma (Devamba), 
daughter of Lingarajaiya of Yejandur, and Devamma, 
daughter of (Dajavai) Kumaraiya of Kalale. There is 
evidence of Chikkadevaraja having stayed with his uncle 
in Seringapatam till June 1667, for, as we have seen, he 
made a rare exhibition of his courage and prowess during 
Devaraia's deliberations on the occasion .of the siege of 
Erode. 198 It was probably shortly after this event that 
he was, with his family, sent to Hangala by Devaraja for 
being educated and trained in politics and state-craft 
under proper arrangements. 190 Kanthiravaiya, the 
younger son of Doddadevaraja, appears to have stayed 

1M. ibid, IV (!) Hg. 119: 1. 1690, Sidterana, MorqaHta. ha. 8. Far detail*, 
Me text of f.n. 908 infra. We hive elao reoorde in the reign of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyer, witting to bit grants on the ennivewery 
day of the death of hie/other, Doddad«wi]» Wodeyer (».«., Mtrgatrra. 
ha. 8)— Ch, XIII. Cf. B*j. Rath., in f.n. 186 tupra. 

195. Ibid, Dili. Suppt. Vol., Qn. 105 {M.A.B., 1913, p. fit). For 

detail* about the Perevaradeva temple, vide Ob. Xm. 

196. 0,7am., 19a 

NT. AimaU, 1. 98 and 10*; of. Boj. KatK, in f.n. 188 tupra. For detail* 
abont the Kabtle Family, eee under But of ike Ka\aU Family. 

198, O.Vi., V, 89-75; eee alao test of f.n. 68 tupra. 

199. Ammi*. L 98; el. aatbodtiea in Ln. 108 tupra. For further detail*, 

vide nndec Barif life of Ohikkadivartja. in Oh. XI, 
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with his uncle and possibly ruled jointly with him during 
the latter part of his (Devaraja's) reign. An inscription, 
dated June 22, 1667, 200 refers to his grant of the village 
Horeyala (Arasinavara-halli), in the Turuvekere-sthalfl* 
for services to God Ranganatha of Seringapatam. A 
lithic record, dated October 26, 1669, 901 records the 
formation by him of an agrahara in Tarikallu (and 
twenty-three adjoining hamlets), named Kapthlrava- 
samudra, and the grant of the same — divided into 126 
shares — to learned and deserving Brahmans of various 
gotraSy sutras and edkhas, one share being set apart for 
God Lakshmikanta-svami. Another, dated October 15, 
1670, 202 refers to his grant of land of 6 varahas (in 
Alanahalli?) to Bidarada-Venkataiya, on account of 
having sent him to Kaei. A third, dated November 19, 
1670, already mentioned, 203 registershis gift of the villageof 
Bilugumba (inKottagala), also named Kanthirava-pura, 
to aBrahman by name Bettappaiya of Katur (of Gautama- 
gotra, Apastambha-siitra and Yajueeakha), on the 
anniversary day of the death of his father, Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar. A fourth, dated December 11, 1672, 204 records 
his grant of land, assessed at 10 varahas, to Niranjaiya, 
aanabhog (Senaboga) of Kittur, as an umbali-manya 
(rent-free) for the Kambara-matha of the Kittiir-sthala. 
A fifth, a much worn ont record, also dated in 1672, 105 
seems to register his grant of the village of Manchanahalli, 
in Malavalli hobli, for the feeding of Brahmans. Ail 
these records are usually signed by Devaraja Wodeyar, at 
the end. Evidently the grants seem to have been made by 

900. I.ar.C, No. 18-16.90, p. 45 : Pt*v*nga, Itkddha tu. 11. 

901. B;C, IV (2) H*. 189 : i. 1691, Saumya, KOrtfka tfu. 19. The weekly 

mentioned, BhdnuvOra, U apparently a mlaxeading, or a scribal error, 

tor BhaumavSra (Tneeday). 
900. Ibid, Hg. 190: I. 1088, Bddhdrima, KOrHka <u. 13; t. 1633, in thil 

reoopd, it dearly an error, for SadhArana, Id the reign of IMvaxija 

Wodeyar, oowetponds to 1. 1693. 
908. Ibid, Hg. 119; aee aim t.n.' ,19* tupra and test thereto. 
9M. Ibid, Hg. 67 : t. 5694, ParUUiAvi, PvhytHu. 9. 

906. Ibid, HI (1) ML 69 {M.A.B., 1990, p. 40, para 96) : 1. 1694, Partdfutvi. 

17 
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Kacthi'ravaiya with the consent of his uncle. ■ Marideva- 
raja ■ Wodeyar, youngest brother of Doddadevaraja 
Wo A eyar and last son of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar A - 
who had also been placed under the care of Devaraja — 
seems to have stayed in Seringapatam during the reign 
of Devaraja Wodeyar, faithfully serving him. 206 He 
was fomiliarly known as " Chikka-Arasinavaru"** A 
eopper-plate inscription (from the Eanganatha temple, 
Seringapatam), dated March 12, 1664, 208 registers, under 
Devaraja's signature, a grant by Maridevaraja, of the 
village of Allappanahalli, to six families of Sri'-Vaishnavas, 
to provide for daily decoration with garlands (tirumdle) 
from head to foot of God Eanganatha and the Goddess 
Ranganayaki of Seringapatam, and for small garlands to 
the attendant goddess and the two Nachyars (goddesses). 
The record further registers his grant of a land, assessed 
at 4 varahas (ndlku-varahada-bhumi), for God Hanu- 
manta newly set up in the mantapa in the middle of the 
village. Another inscription, dated June 22, 1667, 209 
records a similar pious service of his in the Ranganatha 
temple at Seringapatam. 

From the domestic, no less from the political, point 
The Bise of the °f view, the reign of Devaraja Wodeyar, 
Kaale Family, down it is interesting to note, witnessed an 
important development in the relations 
of the Mysore Royal House with the Kalale Family. 

W, See Ibid, Br. M (1686), U. 29-BO: 

Parioharati mud&yam bhaeya-kartnamtjatma 
Saihalu Mariyadtva-kihmApali . . . j 

Tad. MAIM., I, 41 : IMva-ttrpabmaUi Mandivtndram maha-hhaktiyam 
taltdwdam, etc. See tlao E.O., M V ». Ditt. Suppl. Vol., My. 114 
(1068), U. 30-ai (BhtUT jmtraiteha tahUl m/mtrUmukhyaiieha 
ttiitaK), referring, in general, to Devartj* &a having been served 
by bit brother, sons tnd ministers. The referetioe to the brother 
bet* U to If aridSvarij*. For further {notice of this xeferenoe, vide 
l.n. 161 wpra. 
907 I.M.O., I.e., viia l.n, 9Q0 n»pra. 

906 B.C., m (1) Sr. 16 : t. lSBfi, tobhakrit, Phdlgwta 6a. . 10. 
9M. I.M.Q., vidt f.n. OT repra. 
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lu view of the influence the latter exercised in later 
times on the fortunes of the kingdom of Mysore, it seems 
pertinent here to trace its origin, foundation and rise 
from small beginnings. The founding of the Kalale 
Family dates in 1500, according to tradition preserved 
in the Kalale-Arasugala-Vameavali 210 (c. 1830). Two 
brothers, by name Kanta Wodeyar and Krish^araja 
Wodeyar, of Yadava descent, Bharadvaja-gotra and 
Aevalayana-siitra, it is said, proceeded from the region of 
Dvaraka towards Vijayanagar, intending to carve out a 
kingdom for themselves. 211 At Vijayanagar they stayed 
for a while, deliberating with its ruler (Raya). Ulti- 
mately, however, Kanta Wodeyar, owing to some 
differences with the latter, left with his consort and his 
brother for Kalale in the south, taking with him the 
shrine of his family god Lakshmi'kanta. In due course, 
as unanimously decided by the elders (halabas), Kanta 
Wodeyar was installed as chief of Kalale by the Pajegar 
of Ummattur. 213 Kanta Wodeyar I thus became the 
progenitor of the Kalale Family, and is assigned a period of 
twenty-two years* rule (1505-1527) , 213 Kanta Wodeyar I 
had a son and four grandsons, one of the latter, Kanta 
Wodeyar, marrying (Dodda) DevTramma, daughter of 
Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III (Vijaya-Chdma- 
rasa Wodeyar) of Mysore " (1513-1553) , 214 Kanta 



210. a. paper Mb. in the My», Or, Lib., No, B. 434. It is otherwise known bb 

Srt-Vlnupurada-Kthatrigalavaro'Vamtovali. It embodies the tradi- 
tionary history end fortunes of the Ka)ale Family down to the earlier 
part of the nineteenth century, and from internal evidence appears to 
have been compiled about 1880 (see B. 04). Our account is mainly 
based on this Ms., supplemented by other sources of information 
■wherever available. 

211. K.A.V., B, 1, The aotoal expressions need are : digvijaya nimilyaMgi. 

Cf . the founding of the Mysore Royal Family as reoorded in the ATyt. 
Nag. Per. (Fide Oh. HI of this work). 

212. Ibid, 11. 1 and 3. The Vijayanagar ruler of the time, according to the 

Ms. , was Krishnadeva-Biya {KrUbna-B&ya). But the aotoal ' ruler, in 

1(00, was Narasa Nsyake (1497-1606). 
218. Ibid, ff. 31 ; see also Table XIII. 
914, Ibid, fl. 2; also Table XIII ana Oh. IV. 

17* 
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Wodeyar I appeays to have got built a temple to Vishnu 
(Lakshmikanta-svami) in Kalale. 215 His rule was, 
however, characterized by considerable domestic embroil 
between the chief of Ummattur and the members of the 
Kalale House, leading eventually to a wholesale massacre 
of the latter, with the exception of only one member, 
Mallaraja Wodeyar, a great grandson of Kanta Wodeyar I, 
who was rescued and brought up by a faithful adherent 
of the family. Great confusion prevailed in the land, 
and the Ummattur chief placed Kalale under the nominal 
sway of one Kantanc,a, a natural son of Kanta Wodeyar. 216 
Meanwhile the Kalale Family was revived under Malla- 
raja Wodeyar, whose son, also known as Mallaraja, 
married (Chikka) Deviramma, another daughter of 
Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar 1 1 1 of Mysore. 217 
The family, however, resumed its sway in Kalale only 
under this Mallaraja's son, Timmaraja Wodeyar I, who 
is assigned a period of eighteen years' rule (1527-1546) . 218 
He is said to have had five sons by three out of his four 
consorts, the last of the latter, (Chikka) Depamma, being 
a daughter of Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar IV of Mysore 
(1572-1576). 219 At his death (in April 1546), Lakshmi- 
kanta Wodeyar, his eldest son by his first consort 
(Doddajamma of Hura), was installed by the leaders of 
the halepaika community. This so much excited the 
jealousy of Lakshmikanta Wodeyar's half-brothers (i.e., 
sons of Timmaraja Wodeyar by his second consort, 
ChannSjamma of Tagadur) that they treacherously 
removed the former to the unbearable agony and bitter 
curse of his mother who is said to have committed sati 
with her husband. They sought also the life of 
Mallaraja (afterwards Karikala-Mallaraja Wodeyar II ) — 
then a child of five years of age — another half-brother of 

SIS. Ibid, tt. 6. 316. Ibid, &. 3-7. 

817. - Ibid, 8. &.9 ; aUo Table XIII and Cb. IV. 

818. Ibid, tt. 9 and 81 ; tbto Table XIII and Ch. IV. 
m. Oid, tt. 9-10; alao Table XIII and Oh. IV. 
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theirs (i.e., son of Timmaraja Wodeyar I by his last 
consort, Depamma of Mysore). Luckily, however, a 
faithful onlooker removed him for safety to Mysore. 290 
The kingdom of Kajale thus fell to the share of the sons 
of Timmaraja Wodeyar I by his second consort, and, it 
is said, they kept under custody Depamma, mother of 
Mallaraja. 221 Of these sons of Timmaraja Wodeyar, 
Nandinatha Wodeyar is assigned a rule of eighteen yeara 
(1546-1564). 222 'He was followed by Mudda-Mallaraja 
Wodeyar I (1564-1591), probably a son of his. The 
latter was in turn succeeded by Kanta Wodeyar II 
(1591-1605) and Chandraeekhara Wodeyar of 
Mallahalli (1605-1615), younger brothers of Nandinatha 
Wodeyar. 223 Meanwhile Mallaraja, who had been 
brought up at Mysore, was advised by his saviour to 
proceed against his cousins and take possession of Kajale A 
Mallaraja approached his maternai uncle, Raja Wodeyar 
(1578-1617), and sought his assistance. Raja Wodeyar; 
however, on grounds of policy, directed him to Hiriya- 
Ramaraja Nayaka, chief of Yelandur One Lakh country. 
Ramaraja Nayaka not only promised Mallaraja the 
assistance he sought but also gave his daughter, 
Devi'ramma, in marriage to him. During the wedding 
ceremonies, the pavilion, owing, it is said, to a slight 
defect in the lagnam already forewarned, caught fire ; and 
Mallaraja himself sustained a severe burn on his foot 
which swelled and left a scar thereon, whence he became 
familiarly known as Karikala-Mallaraja (lit. Mallaraja, 
with the black scar on his foot). Karikala-Mallaraja, 
with the assistance in men and money from his 
father-in-law, succeeded in taking possession of 
Uppanahalli and Sindhuvalli and eventually Kajale 
itself. Chandraeekhara Wodeyar (1605-1615), the last 
of Earikala-Mallaraja's halfrbrothers in charge of Kajale, 

300. Ibid, S. 10-11 ; *» *ho Atmals, I. 46-47, referring to thU account. 

soi. ibid, ii. u. aaa. iw, «. w; *i*> t«w« xiii. 
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was obliged to flee for his life to Malabar (Maleyalam)l 
leaving the other ' members of his family at Mallahalji 
where they were kept under a close guard and ultimately 
died. Unopposed Karikala-Mallaraja Wodeyar II was 
installed by the elders on the throne of Kalale. 224 He is 
assigned a period of twenty-eight years' rule (1615- 
1644) , 125 He was an important member of the Kalale 
House and, as referred to in an earlier chapter, 226 
was the first Dalavai of Mysore under the solemn 
compact entered into between him and Raja Wodeyar in or 
about 1614. Karikala-Mallaraja (Karikala-Mallarajaiya 
of other sources) having, however, returned to Kalale 
and sent in his resignation through his grandson 
Nandinathaiya, the compact was not actually in force for 
some time, possibly because Karikala-Mallaraja and his 
immediate successor had had more than they could 
manage in bringing order out of chaos and in securing 
their own position in Kalale before they could effectively 
take part in the politics of the kingdom of Mysore. 
Karikala-Mallaraja Wodeyar II was succeeded by his 
second son, Timmaraja Wodeyar II ; 227 and he is assigned 



924. Ibid, ft. 11-14, 235. Ibid, ft. 82; also Table XIII. 326. Ante, Ch. V. 

987. The K.A.V.it silent as to why Mallarije Wodeyar alias Xempe-Arasu, 
eldest son of Karikila-MallarSja Wodeyar II (vide ft. 14 and Table 
XIII) did not euooeed the latter to the kingdom of Kajele and how the 
second eon, Timmaraja Wodeyar, became its ruler. It seems, how* 
eTer, possible that the eldest son had been adopted by Lingers jaiy a, son 
of Tlrumelarija Niyeka and grandson of Hiriya-Ramartja Niyeka of 
Hedi»td-Ye)andut. For we haveelithio reoord, dated July 13, 164T 
(Sarmyit, Ath&dha ba. 6), specifically referring to Mallartja as his heir, 
elect— see JT. C, My: Ditt. Suppl. Vol. , Yl. 188, 11. 10-12: tamma paflada 
sXynrdda KaiiUya-pr&bhu iSaUaraja-Aratinavam. We farther learn 
from this reoord (1. 12) that Mallartja had also a danghter by name 
Mallijamma. He bad Ave sons (vide K. A. V., ff. 14-15 and Table 
XIII) who are referred to in a Ms. copy (e. 1670) of Immadi-Ton(adaiya's 
Vajrabahu-Okarite, and he is himself found mentioned in it as the right- 
hand man of Devartja Wodeyar of Mysore in the sooth (Maii&m-Diva- 
rajamfe daitkmaJjhuja-nenisida Kafileyit MaiUmja)—^ Kar. Ka. 
Ota., n. 3BT, f .n. 1 ; also f .n. 174 supra and text thereto. Evidently 
Mallnrija Wodeyar cU<u Xerape-Areeu, as a member of the KahUe 
Family in general and as the ruler of Yejandur in particular, seems 
to have occupied an important position during the reign of Devartja 
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a period of about sixteen years' rule (1644-1660). 
Timmaraja Wo4eyar was in turn followed by his nephew, 
Kum.ara-Mallaraja Wo4eyar III (1660-1679), eldest son 
of Mallaraja Wodeyar alias Kempe-Arasu. 229 

Theperiodofruleof Mallarajal I I in Kalale synchronised 
with that of Devaraja Wodeyar in Mysore. By now the 
kingdom of Kajale had been securely established, and the 
relations between the Kalale and Mysore families were 
renewed, perhaps under the influence of Mallaraja alias 
Kempe-Arasu, father of Mallaraja Wodeyar III. 230 
Mallaraja III himself was married to Chikka-Depamma, 

23 1 233 

a sister of Devaraja Wodeyar, and, as we have seen, 
he held the office of Dalavai also under the latter for a 
short while (April-July 1660), while Nandinathaiya 
(Nanjanathaiya of other sources) and Kumaraiya, younger 
brothers of Mallaraja III, successively held the same 
office (September 1661-February 1662; April 1662- 
April 1667 ; April 1667-1673). The bond of relationship 
between Kalale and Mysore was further strengthened by 
the marriage of Devamma, a daughter of Kumaraiya, 
with the Crown-prince, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, in 
February 1662. 233 Among other members of the Kalale 
Family, Nanjarajaiya I (a nephew of Mallaraja III) seems 
to have commanded the Mysore army during Devaraja's 
southern campaigns (c. 1659-1663) , m while his son, 
Kantaiya, officiated as the Mysore Dalavai during 
February-April 1662. 235 We have thus enough data at 



Wodeyar. This perhaps accounts, in a great measure, for the renewed 
friendly relations between Mysore and Ka|ale and the appointment of 
Mallarija's eons and other members of the Kalale Family as Da[avlia 
of Mysore daring the reign. 

396, K . A. V., 11. 83 ; also Sable XIII. 

299. Ibid ; also Table XIII and f.n. 297 supra.. 

980. Vide f.n. 237. tupra, 

281. K.A.T., ft. 16 i alao Table XIII. 

383. Vide section on Datavdit; alao Table XIII. 
988. Tide f.n. 197 tupra. and text thereto. 

384. Vide f.n. 00 tupra ; also Table XIII. 
98S. Vide f.n. 983 tupra ; also Table XIII, 
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hand pointing to the rise of the Kalale Family to an 
important position in the kingdom of Mysore already by 
1673. 

On February 11,1673, Devaraja Wodeyar passed away, 
Death of Devaraja i n his forty-sixth year, in the Palace at 
Wodeyar, February ChiknayakanahaJJi, while on a tour in 
11,1678. the state. 236 His body, it is said, 287 

was quickly conveyed in the course of a single day to 
Seringapatam and his cremation, as had been piously 
desired by him, took place on the banks of the Cauvery, 
his queens observing sati. 

' ■ If Kactbirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I worked for and 
evolved the independence of the king- 
De A vara]a 'wodey^ dom of Mysore in the critical conditions 
prevailing in his time while remaining 
loyal to the cause of the Vijayanagar Empire, Devaraja 
Wodeyar went a step further by entering into and 
claiming the status of the Empire 
As a political builder, itself asits political heir, without, how- 
. ever, completely breaking away from 
the original theoretical position of Mysore as a feudatory 
pf the latter. There is ample evidence, as indicated and 
explained above, that this resuit was, in a large measure, 
brought about by a combination of circumstances at once 
fortuitous and favourable to Mysore from the beginning 
of Devaraj'a's reign. The siege of Seringapatam by 
eivappa Nayaka 1 of Ikkeri, followed by his disastrous 
retreat and death (1659-1660) ; the attitude of prejudice, 

986. My: Dho. Pflr., I. 67, II, 28: Parldhdvi, Phalguna ruff; Me alio 
AmuOt, 1. 106 ; of. My». Sdj. Oka. , 27 ; Raj. Kath. XII. 476; and WUkt, I. 
70. Bice (I. 866) Mi 8. K. Aiyanger (Ancient India, p. 396), following' 
Wilka, plaoe DeTeraje's death in 1673. The authority of the earliest 
Ma. is. aa omul, preferred here. That the last days of DSverije 
Wodeyar ware spent at ChikniyakanaheUi appear* obvious from a lithlo 
record, dated July 18, 1678 (PramOdleha, drdvana tu. 16), registering a 
gift of three villages for the decorations, Ulttiniaatiobs, offerings, etc., 
to the Goddess fietteda-Chfimaodesvart (B.C., XII Tp. 106). 
Bridently, it wonld seem, grant* ood tinned to be made in Devarf ja's 
nam* in those parts, even after hia death on February II, 1676. 

OBI. Anfult.ho. 
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if not open hostility, adopted by Emperor Sri-Ranga VI 
himself towards Mysore after 1660, under the influence 
of Sivappa Nayaka's anti-Mysore policy ; the series of 
operations of Mysore against Ikkeri during 1663-1664; 
the graduai slackening of the control of Bijapur and 
Golkoncja over their Karnatak possessions ; the departure 
of Sri-Ranga towards the south about April 1663 ; the 
simultaneous settlement in Mysore of the celebrated 
Tatacharya family (of Sri-Vaishnava royal preceptors) 
from the court of Vijayanagar ; the victory of Mysore 
over the southern confederacy at Erode (headed by 
Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura) in June 1667 ; and the 
rapid dissolution of the Empire itself thereafter — ail these 
contributed not a little to steadily enhance the reputation 
and prestige of Devaraja Wodeyar as a ruler of Mysore. 
If this generai course of affairs is remembered, we would 
be enabled to follow and estimate Devaraja Wodeyar's 
achievements as a political builder. Though not possessed 
of conspicuous military talents like his illustrious 
predecessor, and though he does not appear to have 
commanded the array in person or taken an active part 
in any decisive action, there is evidence of his having 
exhibited rare political insight, diplomatic skill and 
courage which stood him in good stead, especially when 
he was on the point of losing in the deep game of political 
policy, We have reference in the sources to his expert 
knowledge of politics and diplomacy (niti-eastra nipu- 
nanum; dkhiSa raja-dharma niddnam). 238 Indeed it is 
to these attainments of his that we have to ascribe his 
success in repulsing Sivappa Nayaka I from Seringapatam 
(1659) and his victory against the confederacy at Erode 
(1667). Added to these qualities, he was assisted by able 
Dalavais like Nanjanathaiya and Eumaraiya of Kalale, in 

* ' • 

m'OFam., 186; Div. 8a. €ha.,l, 78. Cf. WUkt, I. 70 : His statement 
that DevarSja " ie less oalebrated by his bramin historian* for hit civil 
or military talents and political skill than for his excessive devotion 
and religious munificence," is hardly borne oat by the materials 
quoted in this Chapter. 
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the work of political expansion. And he was, on the 
whole, able to extend, and maintain the independence and 
integrity of, the kingdom of Mysore in the west, north 
and the south, with a tendency to advance further south- 
wards in the direction of Trichinopoly and Madura ; and 
leave a rich legacy to his nephew and successor, 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 

As a ruler of Mysore, Devaraja Wodeyar was very pious 

and popular. He was universally adored 
As a ruler. by his subjects for his numerous acts 

of benevolence and solicitude towards 
them. Though a devout and staunch Vaishnava, his 
toleration towards other faiths and creeds was remarkable. 
The capital city of Seringapatam under him was a centre 
of great attraction, and his court was famous for the 
galaxy of learned scholars and the munificent patronage 
extended to sacred and secular lore alike. He was, as he 
is depicted to us, 230 a strong and well-built person of 
middle age, possessed of attractive features and a serene 
countenance expressive of the depth of spiritual merit 
acquired by him. In domestic life, he was amiable and 
endearing to ail the members of the Royal Family, and he 
was devoutly served by his queens, younger brother and 
nephews. His sincere devotion to Doddadevaraja, his 
saintly elder brother, was a noteworthy feature of his 
domestic life. No less significant was the establishment 
of renewed relations between the Mysore and Kalale 
families and the rise of the latter to a position of 
importance in the kingdom of Mysore by 1673, while 
there were already the beginnings of European intercourse 
with Mysore during the reign. 

An astute political builder and a popular and pious 

ruler, Devaraja Wodeyar occupies an 
Mysore " " Maker ° f important place in his tory as a " Maker 

of Mysore." The most enduring 

969. 6m 0, ?«»»., 186, 168-7*0; O. Ti., V, 4-10; Dtvartya-Sinpatya, I, 88; 
LOT., I. Mi B.C., IVWTa.B4,p.lBf (T«t),etc 
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monuments of his rule are the Thousand Steps to the 
Chamu^cjt Hill and the huge monolithic Bull thereon 
and the Devdmbudhi tank (now known as Doddakere) in 
Mysore. In sum, the period of Devaraja Wodeyar's reign 
justly claims to be regarded as an intermediate stage in 
the evolution of new ideas, tendencies and factors in the 
development of the kingdom of Mysore. 

On the generation of authors who wrote during the suc- 
ceeding reign, Devaraja Wodeyar has 
t : Devaraja in tradi- left a lasting impression . Tirumalarya 

testifies to the magnificence of Deva- 
raja's rule and presents an ideal picture of his personality 
and character, besides showing an intimate acquaintance 
with his reign. 240 Among other writers contemporaneous 
with Tirumalarya, Chikkupadhyaya, Timma-Kavi, 
Mallikarjuna and Chidananda speak of the splendour 
and popularity of Devaraja Wodeyar's rule in unequivocal 
terms ; 241 also do later inscriptions (of 1686, 1716, 
1722, 1748, 1761, etc.). 242 Under the influence, how- 
ever, of the compilations of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century Annalists and other writers, Devaraja Wodeyar, 
as we have shown, 243 has become well known, and been 
deep-rooted, in popular tradition as DodcUa-Devaraja 
Wodeyar, the prefix "Dodda" being generally, though 
loosely, used either by way of distinguishing him from 
his nephew and successor, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, or 
by way of making him identical with Docjdadevaraja 
Wodeyar, father of Chikkadevaraja, or both. 



WD. O. Tarn., ko., O. Ti., V and VI. 

941. Vide work! cited in f.n. 11 and 13 rupro. 

943. See E. 0., Jty*. Ditt. Suppl. Tot., My. JJ* j «tr40S; TU (1) Sr. 1 end 

64; TN. 88; IV (ft YeLUaailS, ete. 
948. FiAAppendtaJB^l}. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CHIKKADEVARAJA WODEYAR, 1673-1704. 

Lineal descent — Birth and early life — Accession, etc. — General 
political situation — Political Development and Consolidation : 
First Phase: 1673-1677 — Feudalism vs. Imperialism : 
Belations with Madura, 1673 — Belations with Vijayanagar, 
1674 — Relations with Bijapur, 1675-1677 : Retrospect of 
affairs — Chikkadevaraja's activities, 1675 — His position 
about the close of 1675— In 1676-1677— Second Phase: 
1677-1690: The Crisis— Mahratta affairs, 1677-1680: 
Sivaji's expedition to the Karnatak, 1677 — Sivaji's irruption 
into Mysore, c. August 1677 — Its implications — South 
Indian politics, 1677-1680 — Chikkadevaraja's movements, 
1678 (a) In the south-east — (b) In the north — His position 
in 1679-1680— General course of affairs, 1680-1682— Mysore 
and the South, 1680-1686 : The fight for Supremacy : DalavaT 
Kumaraiya in Trichinopoly, 1680-1682 — Trichinopoly, the 
objective of southern advance of Mysore ; its siege, c. March- 
May 1682— Mysore vs. Mahrattas, 1680-1682— Kumaraiya's 
negotiations (a) With Chokkanatha — (b) With the 
Mahrattas — Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam, c. April 
1682 — Kumaraiya's retreat from Trichinopoly, c. May 
1682 — Kumaraiya's retirement, May 26, 1682 — Review 
of the events of c. April-May 1682 — Mysore vs. Ikkeri, 
Golkonda and Sambhaji, June 1682 — Sambhaji's i movements 
in Mysore and the South, June-August 1682 — c. August 1682 
to c. July 1686 — Political position of Chikkadevaraja, 
1686— Mysore vs. Mughals: Maroh-May 1687— The 
acquisition of Bangalore, July 1687 — General course of 
affairs: 1687-1690 — The recovery of the lost ground by 
Mysore— Third Phase : 1690-1704 : The Climax— Ikkeri and 
the Mahrattas, 1690— Mysore and Ikkeri, 1690— Mahratta 
and Mughal affairs, 1691-1698 — Chikkadevaraja and the 
Mughals, 1691-1694 — Further relations befcween Mysore and 
Ikkeri, 1694-1696: Action at Hebbale, c. January 1695 — 
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Acquisition of Arkalgud, Aigur, Saklespur and Kodlipet, 

1695 — Hostilities renewed, c. February 1696 — Other events, 

1696- 1704— Chikkadevaraja's political position, 1698— The 
period of consolidation: 1698-1704 — General political 
situation in South India — Ohikkadevaraja's embassy to 
Aurangzib, c 1699 — Its return to Seringapatam, 1700 — 
Its implications — Other political activities, c. 1698-1700: 
Advance on Malabar and Coorg; peace between Ikkeri 
and Mysore, etc. — Period of peace, 1700-1704: political 
position of Mysore, 1704. 

ON THE death of Devaraja Wodeyar without issue, 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, his nephew and eldest 
son of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar by 
Lineal descent Amritamba, became the lawful heir to 
the throne of Mysore, directly in the 
Une of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar. That he was 
looked upon as the heir-designate from the beginning of 
Devaraja's reign and that his eventual succession as the 
ruler of Mysore had, perhaps, been the cherished desire 
of his father (Doddadevaraja Wodeyar), appear obvious 
from the works of Tirumalarya, already referred to. 1 
In keeping with this position, Devaraja Wodeyar, on the 
eve of his death, is said to have enjoined on Dalavai 
Kumaraiya and other officers to arrange for the 
installation of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar as his successor 
to the kingdom of Mysore. 2 

Born on September 22, 1645, 3 Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
was, we learn, 4 brought up in Mysore 

life.' rth ^ ear ' y b y his father Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, 
till the latter's renunciation and 
departure for the banks of the Kaundjn'i (by 1659). 
Already in this period of his life, Chikkadevaraja, as has 

1. Vide'Oh. X; also Appendix V— (2). 
l.Armais, I. 102-106. 

3. Mys. Dho. Pur., II. 56: Parthwa, Asuija su. 12, Monday; see also 
„ Annals, 1.104; C. Vanu, 166; C, Vi., IV, 61, and Ray. Kath., XII. 478474 

(following the G. Vam.). 

4. C, Vam., 166-188; C. Vi, IV , 51-180. 
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been depicted by his, friend and co-student Tirumalarya, 5 
displayed traces of a promising career, being educated 
and trained along sound lines and acquiring proficiency 
in the principles of drama, rhetoric, poetry and 
linguistics, in dialectics, Puranas, Dharma-edstras and 
politics, in music (including the lute), gymnastics, 
archery and swordsmanship, and in horse-riding and 
elephant-riding and various other manly exercises. As 
indicated in the preceding chapter, Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, during the reign of his uncle Devaraja 
Wodeyar, stayed in the capital city of Seringapatam as 
Crown-prince (Yuvardja) till 1667. In February 1662, 
he was married to Devajamma, daughter of Lingarajaiya 
of Yelandur, and Devamma, daughter of (Dalavai) 
Kumaraiya of Kalale. As Crown-prince, he exhibited 
rare courage and military spirit — during the deliberations 
at Seringapatam — on the occasion of the siege of Erode 
(1667) . And he adorned, also, the court of Devaraja, 
taking an active interest in the study and appreciation 
of various subjects, sacred and secular. 7 From about 
1667 onwards, however, Chikkadevaraja, as a young 
man of twenty-two, appears to have shown a tendency 

6. See (7. Vam., 173-184: Ndfakalankdra kdbba palavum dttabhaahegalolam 
pada*>akya-pramana . , . vada chaturya . , . Purina , , . 
Dharmo-itotra . . . JM/o-nJtt . . , Sangtta-iattra . . . 
Y\j%a-vndya. . . . garudi-*\dhaka bilkatti modaldda 

palavum ka*dv.game~yo\am, &nc-Jnto'urega}frdiadolam palavum kola- 
vidyegajolam pravina-nmitidam. See also O. Ti., IV, 98-149. Cf. B&j. 
Kaih., XII. 474-476, where Devschendra, who closely follows the C, Yam., 
makes it appear as 11 Tiraraalirya, Viialiksha Faoiji' and Shadaksharaiya 
ware the colleagues and companions of Chikkadevaraja in his boyhood. 
Wills* (1. 10S) merely speaks of GhittedSvarije's early yontb at Yejandar 
and of hie intimacy with VisCliksha-Pavdit there. There is, however, 
no evidence in support of the position of either Dsvsohendra or Wilts, 
who seams to follow D&vaohendre here. On the other hand, from 
contemporary works like the 0. Vam. (170-179) and O. Ti. (TV-V), we learn 
that only TirnmaUrya, the eldest son of Ajasingarirya, was the colleague 
and do- student of Chikkadevarfja from the latter 1 * boyhood. The 
connection of Ohikkadevsrije with the Jain Viaalakeha-Pendit and the 
Vtra-Sarre B h aja k a h a T aiya must have oome into being, a* we shall see, 
only during c, 1068-1878, the period of his stay in Hsngsjs, 

«. Ant», Oh. X. T. 0. Ti., V, 107-100, 
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to fall off from his higher leanings, a tendency 
perhaps indirectly hinted at by Tirumalarya himself . 8 It 
was, therefore, in the fitness of things that his uncle, 
according to one authority, 9 resolved to keep him under 
some restraint at a place remote from Seringapatam. 
In or about 1668, Devaraja accordingly sent him with 
his family to Hangala, a village in the south of Mysore 
in the present Gundlupet taluk. There arrangements 
were made for the continuance of his education and for 
affording him training befitting the character and dignity 
of the future ruler of the kingdom of Mysore. During his 
stay in Hangala, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, we note, 10 
came into contact with Shadaksharaiya (Shadaksharadeva), 
Vi'ra-eaiva (Aradhya) preceptor to the family of 
Mudda-Bhupa of Yelandur, and with Viealaksha-Pandit, 
a learned Jaina Brahman of Yelandur, both of whom, 
together with Tirumalarya, became his friends and 
colleagues. All these figure prominently in the history 
of this period. Visalaksha-Pandit, in particular, is 
further said to have developed an intimate acquaintance 
with Chikkadevaraja and even predicted the latter's 
ultimate succession to the kingdom of Mysore, forestalling 
his own elevation as his Prime Minister. 11 Of the 
details of that acquaintance very little authentic has 
corne down to us, but it seems not improbable that the 
foundations of Chikkadevaraja's greatness as the ruler of 
Mysore were securely laid in Hangala during c. 1668- 
1673. 



8. Ibid., VI; aee also end compare B. X. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 396, 
f.n. 1. 

0. Awnal*, I. 96; of. DSvachandrs and Wilks in Oh, X, f,n. 186. 

10. Wilks (t.o.) writei of the continued attachment of ViaSlikoha-Pandit with 
ObikkadSvaxaja at Hanga)a. But, ae noticed in f.n, 6 tupra, Chikka- 
devkrije could not have oorae into contact with VUillak&ba-fiadit and 
Shedakiharaiyft earlier than «. 1666. For further particular! about the 
colleagues of Chikkadevarija, vide a action on Council of Itinuifi in 
Ch. XII. 

U. Rdj. Katk., XII. 476; aee also and compare WWet, l.o. 
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On February 28, 1673, 12 sixteen days after the death of 
Devaraja Wodeyar, Chikkadevaraja 
Accession, etc. Wodeyar was with due pomp and 
ceremony installed on the throne of 
Mysore in Seringapatam, Dalavai Kumaraiya having, it 
is said, 13 brought him in state with bis family from 
Hangala to the capital city. It was thus as a young 
man, just in his twenty-eighth year, 14 that Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar began his reign in Seringapatam ; and he 
appears prominently mentioned in the extant records of 
his, dating in regular succession from 1673 onwards. 15 
The first act of Chikkadevaraja, on his accession, was 
the formation of an executive council (rnantralochana- 
sabhe) — a sort of cabinet — consisting of Viealaksha-Pandit 
as Prime Minister and Tirumalaiyangar (Tirumalarya of 
literary works), Shadaksharaiya, Chikkupadhyaya and 
Karanika Lingannaiya as Councillors, to assist him in the 
governance of the kingdom. 16 Dalavai Kumaraiya of 
Kalale continued to hold office during the first decade of 
the reign, wielding considerable influence as Chikkadeva- 
raja's father-in-law and taking an active part in the 
politics of the times. 

W. — ifyi. ' DhoTjNr'., II. 81; also I. S8 and II. 66 (compared): Partdkdvi, 
Phalgvna bo. 8, Friday. Cf. AnnaU (I. 104), fixing CbikkadevuAja'i 
accession in Parldhavi, Phalgitna ba. 12 (March 5, 1673), and Baj. Kaih. 
(XII. 477), in Parldhavi, Karttfsa «u. 5 (Ootober 16, 1673). Witts (I. 10*) 
places the accession in 1672, and is followed by Bice (I. 966) and S. K. 
Aiyangar (Ancient India, p. 998). The authority of the earliest Ma. is, 
as usual, preferred here. Moreover it is in keeping with the inscriptions 
of Chikkadevaraja, which begin from 1679 — vide nnder Grants and other 
records, in Cb. XIII. 

18. AnnaU, l.o, Of. WMt, I. 106-106. Hia story of Visilaksha-Fsndit 
bringing about the accession of ChikkadevarSja by his personal Influence, 
ia not founded on fact. Even Devachendra, the local traditionist, hardly 
refers to it; he merely speaks of the quiet accession of ChikkadSvarija 
after Devaraje's death—see Raj. Eath., XII. 477, also XI. 887. 

14. Fide f.n. 8 euyra, citing authorities for the exact date of ChlkkadSvaraja's 
birth (September 29, 1646). Cf. WWce, I. 106. His statement that 
Chikkadevaraja ' 1 tuceeeied to the throne at the mature age of forty-five " 
[Italics ours], la not borne out by evidence. 

16. Vide nnder Qremtt and other reeordt, in Oh. XIII. 

16. Ataja lsy l. 106. For further particulars about the Councillors, see under 
Council of MinUiert in Oh. XII. 
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The accession of Chikkadevaraja to the throne marks 

a turning-point in the history of India, 
General political . , , c T , . r,,, ~ 

situation. particularly South India. The Empire 

of Vijayanagar, which had continued to 

hold its own against adverse forces for well nigh a 

century after the battle of Baksas-Tagdi (1565), was 

rapidly losing its hold on the country under the nominal, 

but attenuated, sway of Sri-Banga VI during the latter 

part of his life. The Shahi kingdoms of Bijapur and 

Grolkonda were being drawn into a struggle with 

Aurangzib in the Deccan, while the power of Bijapur in 

the Karnatak-Balaghat, had been definitely on the wane 

since the death of Shahji in 1664. Shahji had been 

succeeded in the Karnatak possessions of Bijapur by his 

son Bkoji (Venkoji), and the latter was staying in 

Bangalore, the seat of his father's jahg'ir, exercising the 

power s of a Bijapur general. The Mahratta power in the 

Deccan under Sivaji was steadily asserting itself against 

the Mughals on the one hand and the Shahi kingdoms on 

the other. In Ikkeri, in the north-west (of Mysore), 

Hiriya-Somasekhara Nayaka I having died a victim to 

court intrigue, had been succeeded by his queen-dowager, 

Channammaji, in February 1672; and the latter was 

governing the kingdom with the assistance of Basappa 

Nayaka — afterwards Hiriya-Basappa Nayaka I — adopted, 

and appointed heir-designate, by herin July 1672. Madura, 

in the far south, under Chokkanatha Nayaka (1659-1682), 

was on the point of drifting into war with Tanjore on the 

one side and Mysore on the other. As feudal powers and 

offshoots of Vijayanagar, both Ikkeri and Madura were 

practically independent. Indeed, to them Mysore, which 

had likewise emerged under similar circumstances but 

was powerful and claimed imperial status as the political 

heir of Vijayanagar in the Karnatak, had become a source 

of alarm, already towards the close of Devaraja's reign. 

The resuit was that, when Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 

19 
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ascended the throne of Mysore in February 1673, a 
conflict between the forces of feudalism and imperialism, 
as represented by these factors, was almost inevitable, 
while the maintenance of the status qtuo of Mysore in the 
south-east and the north-west seemed to be the supreme 
need of the hour engaging Chikkadevaraja's immediate 
attention. 1 * 

The situation assumed a serious aspect when, about the 
time of Chikkadevaraja's accession, 
me P „f a„ C d' SI Chokkanatha Nayaka (Chokkalinga) of 
tion: Madura evinced an attitude of hostility 

First Phase -. 1673- towards Mysore (durhrda-bhavam- 
l67 J- . ,. bettiral). 18 On march 5," 1673, Le., 

t Gudulism vs. 

imperialism ■. on the fifth day after his installation 

Madura* 1673 S (patavd-daidaneya-dinadol) , . Chikka- 

devaraja Wodeyar proceeded on an ex- 
pedition towards the east, 19 taking in rapid succession the 
forts of Dhuligote, Malali, Muttanjatti, Paramatti and 
Salem (Sdlya). 20 Marching further, Chikkadevaraja 



If. Yiit, far general references on this section, Myg. Qag., II. iii. M07-S408 ; 
J. Barker, Aurangtib, IV. 186-188, and Shivdji, pp. 359-356; Wilks, I. 
93-M; Nayaka of Madura, p. 163, and Ke. N. V., VIII. 196-180^ IX. 
. 181-182. 

18, Bee i$rl. Motet, (of Mallikirjona), II, 86. For the chronological position, 
etc., of this text and of those cited infra, aee Ch, XIV. The political 
data contained in these works (including inscriptions in poetical style) are 
generally to be understood in their ohronologioal setting with reference 
to the more specific authority of other sources of information — compared 
with each other— wherever available. 

19. Ibid. The Baehch-tl. Sir, (I, 61) refers to the beginning of the eastern 
campaigns of Chikkadevaraja on the day following his installation 
(pa^^bHthlka-divasddapart-dyure prag-digvijayaya) ; the .4. V. C. (Ill, 
58) speaks of the event as taking place immediately after the installation 
(fat(a*goWta) ; but the 6ri. Motet,, being an earlier work, is more 



specLflo. 

An. Mah 



, Mahal., I.e.; also Kamand.Nf., I, 81, 86; KamaU. Mahal., I, 128- 
196; Batti. Mahdt., I, 71; Bhag. Of. Ti„ I, 68; Yad. Motel., II, ff 38; 
CKikiadlvindrarVam., p. 37; Sachtke. Sir., I, 61-63; O. Bi., p. 68; Of. 
QB„ pp. 88, 6>. Bee also B.C., IV (9) Ch. 93 (1676), 11. 36-36, and 
III (1) Sr. 161 (1670), p. 119 (Text), referring to the earlier oon- 
qnesta of Chikkadevaraja. Paramatti is found mentioned in these 
records as Farima-iripura, which Bioe renders as " the great Trfpnra " 
Mid which B. K. Aiyangar identifies with "Trichlnopoly » (see 
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encountered Chokkanatha himself at the head of his 
forces (consisting, we are told, 21 of eight thousand horse, 
a lakh of foot and a hundred elephants) commanded by 
his Dalavai Venkatakrishnama Nayaka and lying in 
wait at Madhuvana on the borders of the forest region 
of Sadamangalam. 22 In the action that took place, 
Chokkanatha was repulsed and hotly pursued ; his forces 
severely crushed, and several elephants, horses arid 
valuables in his camp pmndered and captured by the 
Mysore army. 23 This was followed by Chikkadevaraja's 
expedition to eadamangalam whose chief, Ramachandra 
Nayaka, readily submitted to him and was promised 
protection ; the fort of Anantagiri was next taken, and 
the hostile chiefs of Ariyalur, Toreyur and Dharapuram, 
in the Kongu-nadu, were successively reduced and forced 
to pay tribute. 24 After having securely established him- 
self in the east — in the places commanding the south — 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar returned to the capital about 
the close of 1673. These activities of his are perhaps 

Ancient India, p. 399). From the context, however, the reference 
in obviously to Farematti, ■ plane in the 8»lem district. Parametti 
(commonly spelt as Parmali) is at present a market-town in the Karur 
taluk, 11 miles west of Karur. Its name has been derived from parama, 
best, and atti, Tamil toTficuiraoemota of Lin. ; Sanskrit soholara, however, 
nay that the name is a shortened form of Paramiff ki-pura, the town of 
the Supreme God Subrahmaijya, for whom there is a temple in the place. 
gSdamangalam (or Cbedsmangalam), referred to in the text of f.n. 
33 and 34 infra, may be identified with Sendamsngalam in the present 
Karur taluk, about 15 miles south-west of Karur. 

91. Tri. Tat., ft. IT, v. 6: Kudure enchdtira karafoalu lakka madadans 
n&rarim ma.Mii mardnta Madhureyinmana pauja, mardiri. 

93. Baeheha. Nir., I, 63 and ff. 131; A.V.C., III, 68, 63 and 79, 89; 0. Si. 
and Oi. Oe., I.e. The actual expressions used are : ltadhuradMpaJ>ata~ 
mdjayan Madhuvana-*1manta.kdntdrl ; Pftrva-digvijaya~yatTa*>itr&rita 
ClUdamangalbpdrUa-k&ntarfipagildhavyvdha-tin&bhiguipta - P an dy a - 
ttnOdhipa tangarakirlfa 7enkatakrithna-4ibira-*aroa*tia-harana . . . 
See also f.n. 30 supra. 

39. Kamand. Nt., Kamata. Mahal, and Haiti. Mahal., i.e. ; also RuM. Oka., 
ft. 7. The expressions used are: Madhureya dhortyam mefft, 
balameUamum pvdigutfi, eha(v.latara~vattnyukta tatkafakamanur* 
rSregeydu . . . gaja~vaji-ga{am . . . kondu . . . 

34. Kamala. Mahal., 1, 137-139; Hatti, Mahal, 1,75; Tad. Mahal., n, ft 
36-39 ; Ohikkadtvindra-Vam., I.e. ; Saekek*. Nir., I, 68; O.Bi. and Oi. 
09., l.o. ; see also B.C. , IV (9) Oh. »s and in (1) Br. 151, I.e. 

18* 
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confirmed by a lithic record from Dodda-Belur (dated in 
1673) referring to Dalavaa Kumaraiya 25 and are signi- 
ficantly reflected by the new type of coins subsequently 
iseued by Chikkadevaraja. 26 

Meanwhile, the political situation in the north-west 

of the kingdom of Mysore had taken a 
Relations with . . ... , 

Vijayanagar, 1674. serious turn. Acting ostensibly as the 

restorer for the last time of the 
fortunes of the house of Sri-Ranga VI of Vijayanagar, 
but really aiming at the territorial integrity of her 
possessions on the fringe of Mysore, Ikkeri, under 
Ghannammaji and Basappa Nayaka, was on the brink of 
war with the latter. In this enterprise, she was assisted 
by the Golkonda and Bijapur forces in the Karnatak 
under Husain Khan and Balbal Khan (Balabald-Khdna), 
and by other powerful local chieftains (piriddda manneyar) 
including those of Belur and Arkalgud. 27 The combina- 
tion was led by Kodanda-Eama I, a nephew of er'f- 
BangaVI, according to the Rdmardfiyamu. 28 Among 
those who took a leading part in the movement 
•were Kesaragodu (Kdsaragddu) Timmanna Nayaka, 
Sabnis (Sabburiisa) Krishnappaiya, officers of Channam- 
maji — commanding the innumerable forces of Ikkeri 
(asankhydtamdda sendsamuhamam) — a n d M a t 1 a 
Venkatapati, a feudatory of Kodanda-Kama. 29 In 1674 
(Knanda samvatsaradol), _ Dajavai Kumaraiya was 
despatched with an army against them. 30 He proceeded 

96. I. If. P7, II. 1316, S&. 107. For further pertioulere about this record, 

vide under Grants and other record* In Ch. XIII. 
96. Vide Cb. XII. 

37. Ktmand. Nl., 1,88; Kamald. Mam., 1, 131.186) Ma$ti. IfaW., 1,76, 81; 

Bhag. Gi. n„ I, Yid. Mahdt., II, ft. 38; Chikkadtvlndra-Vam., 

l.o. ; &rt, Mahal., II, 88; Venkafa. Mihit. (of Timro»-K»vi), I, 61; 

Backokl. Nir., I, H<« end If. 133 ; A. V, C, III, 68, 61 ; 0. Bi„ p. 69, 

and 4H. 06., pp. 89, 69-70. 
96, See fi. X. Aiy*ng»r, Sources, pp. 819. 816. 
99. Ibid, p. 81B ; aho Ke. N. V., IX. 188, v. B. 

SO. K*. S. V., ; of. 8. X. Aiyangar, in Nayakt of Madura, (p. 184, f.n. 
60), placing thia event enbaeqnent to 1676, end My: Go*. (II. iii. MU), 
in ITM— which require* revision. 
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forthwith, winning rapid victories over the local chieftaind 
and the Muhammadan forces, taking Arkalgud., Angadi, 
NuggehalJi and Sakleepur from Krishcappa Nayaka of 
Aigur, and finally wresting Belur from Venkatadri 
Nayaka. 31 At Hassan, however, he was defeated and 
put to rout with great loss by the combined forces of 
Ikkeri and Kodanda-Rama, the defeat being followed by 
the resumption by Ikkeri of Vastare (Vasudhare) and 
other places from Mysore. 32 This victory, attributed in 
the Ramarajiyamu to Kodanda-Rama, was, however, 
more apparent than real, for, as we shall see, it left 
Belur, Hassan and Vastare — formerly belonging to the 
Empire — virtually a bone of contention between Mysore 
and Ikkeri during the succeeding years, the imperial 
claim therefor having quietly receded to the background 
under the rapidly changing conditions of the period. 
Arkalgud itself became the southernmost point of attack 
for Ikkeri, though Mysore had temporarily corne into 
possession of that place, together with Sakleepur, about 
the close of 1674. 

We may now turn to Chikkadevaraja's relations with 
Relations with Bijapur. As indicated already, Madura 
Bijapur, 1675-1677 : was on the point of drifting into war 
Retrospect of with Tanjore in 1673. They actually 
affairs - came to conflict between 1673-1674 

(after Chokkanatha's repuise from the south-eastern 
frontiers of Mysore in 1673), and this resulted in the 
deaths of Vijayaraghava Nayaka (of Tanjore) and his son, 
the acquisition of Tanjore by Madura and its rulfe under 
AJagiri Nayaka, foster-brother of Chokkanatha Nayaka, 
appointed as Viceroy. AJagiri, in due course, began to 
claim independence as ruler of Tanjore, adopting an 
attitude of indifference towards Madura. While he and 



31. Vide textu oited in f.n. 27 supra; also E. C, IV (2) Ch. 92, II. 26-28; 
1 1 1(1) 8r. 161, p. 119 (Text). 

32. Sources, pp. 312, 318; also Ke. N. V.,IX. 183, vv. 9-10. 
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Chokkanatha were on the point of a rupture, one of the 
officers of Vijayaraghava Nayaka at the court of Tanjore 
planned the restoration of the old dynasty in the person 
of Changamala Das, a boy of the Nayaka family of 
Tanjore; and sought the help of Bijapur. The latter 
sent Ekoji, with instructions to drive AJagiri out of 
Tanjore and reinstate the boy on the throne. Ekoji 
proceeded thither and succeeded in taking possession 
of Tanjore by siege, forcing the helpless AJagiri to 
take to flight towards Mysore. He also reinstated 
Changamala Das but, subsequently, after the death 
of the Adil Shah in 1675, himself usurped all sovereign 
authority, establishing Mahratta rule in Tanjore and 
Gingee. From 1675 onwards Ekoji threw off his 
allegiance to Bijapur, and Tanjore became his head- 
quarters, though he continued to maintain a foothold 
on his father's jahgir of Bangalore in the distant 
north. 33 

During the absence of Ekoji from the Karnatak in and 
after 1675, the Bijapur possessions, 
acHyit k iS d \ V 67s aja * 8 m parts of what at preseut constitutes 
the Tumkur district, continued to be 
held by Jahangir Khan and Husain Khan, generais 
claiming connection with Ranadulla Khan. The 
menace of Bijapur and Golkonda (then in alliance with 
Ikkeri and other local powers) on Mysore seemed 
seriously to affect the position of Chikkadevaraja in the 
north. About the middle of 1675, he was, therefore, 
obligea to proceed personally in that direction; and 
succeeded in wresting from the Muhanimadans Keta- 
samudra, Kandi'kere, Handalakere, Guhir, Tumkur, 
Chiknayakanahajji, Honnavajiji, SaratavaAli and Turuve- 
kere (Turugere), situated in the Karnatak-Bijapur- 

88, Vide, on this •qcUou, JMyafae/ Madura, pp. 168-188, ON; of. AnnaU 
(I. 1M-U0), containing t ntW confuted tnd gowipy •oooont of the 
M»hr»tta oowptwt of Ttnjora, ate. 
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Balaghat. This was followed by an action against 
Narasappa Wodeyar (Narasa Nayaka) — distinguished as 
Muctika (fighter with fist) — chjef of the celebrated fort 
of Jadakana-durga, who opposed him assisted by the 
Morasas and the Kiratas. Jadakana-durga itself was 
bombarded, its name being changed into Chikkadevaraya- 
durga. 85 

About the close of 1675, Chikkadevaraja's position in 

Mysore had become secure. He had 
His position about , , . , , . , 

the close of 1675. succeeded in checking the aggressions 

of Madura and in ensuring the safety 
of Mysore against further attacks, and shown a marked 
tendency to absorb the remaining possessions of Madura 
in the south ; he had also advanced up to Belur in the 
west (against Ikkeri), despite the reverses at Hassan ; 
and, profiting by the absence of Ekoji from Bangalore, 
had extended the sphere of influence of Mysore up to 
the Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat in the north. The 
suzerainty of Vijayanagar in the Karnataka country had 
become rather an idea than a reality, after the short- 
lived success of Kodanda-Rama I at Hassan (1674), so 
that Chikkadevaraja, in November 1675, was actually in 
a position to claim to rule the kingdom of Mysore from 
the throne of the Karnata Empire (Karndta-sdmrdjya- 
simhdsana-rnuddradhl'h), t as the Chdmardjanagar copper- 
plate grant of that date testifies. 36 The year 1675 is 
thus a landmark in the political evolution of the 
kingdom of Mysore. 

84. B. 0., IV (9) Cb. 99, 11. 98-30, and III' (1) Sr. 151, p. 119 (Text) ; KAvwnd, 
Si., I, 84-86 ( Kamald. mUl., I, 187-188, 140, 143; MatH. Xdh&t., I, 
80; Bhag. Gi. Tt., 1,69; Art. Mahat., 11,89; Saehehe. Nir.,1, 66 and 
if. 199; C. fit., 'p. 69, and Gi. Go., pp. 89, TO; see also Myt. Dho. Par., II. 
89, and Antuilt, 1. 106. 

86. Ibid., 11. 30-89; Sr. 161, I.e., Kdmand.Si., I, 88; KamaUt. Mdhat., I. 
141 ; Ha*ti. Mihat, , I, 79 ; Ydd. Mdhdt. , II, ft. SB ; Chikkadlvina>a,Vam., 
I.e.; Bhag. Gi. Tt„ I, 68; Art. Makdt., I.e.; SaekcKa. Nir., I, 66 and 
ft. 192; A. 7. d:, 111,44; O. B%., Lb., and Gt. Ot., I.e., also p. 41. 
tv. 9-8, etc. 

86. B. C, Vf (2) Oh. 99, 11. 98 94. 
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By 1676 Ekoji, after his conquest of Tanjore, had 
proceeded as far as Trichinopoly in the 

In 1676-1677. far south, and a war between Chokka- 

natha and Ekoji was imminent. 37 The 
situation was critical for Mysore, exposed as she was to 
a much-expected attack from Bijapur (to punish Ekoji 
for his usurpation) on the one hand and, on the other, 
to trouble from the Mahrattas under Ekoji, who were 
establishing themselves on her frontiers. 38 Indeed, the 
Jesuit letter of 1676 39 speaks of Mysore — during 1675- 
1676 — as fortifying " the citadels taken from the 
northern provinces of Madura," of her gathering fresh 
troops and " making grand preparations for war on the 
pretext of strengthening herself against the Muhamma- 
dans." The letter even anticipates in these preparations 
an eventual attack of Mysore on Madura. 40 In reality, 
however, the attention of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in 
1676 was directed towards the consolidation of the 
southern conquests of his predecessor 41 and the further 
acquisition of Bijapur possessions in the north, in 
which direction he had proceeded already in 1675. In 
January 1676, Chikkadevaraja came into possession of 
Jadakana-durga from Narasappa Wodeyar, after a tough 
siege which lasted a period of nearly six months ; in 
February, he took Doddadeva-gaganagiri (a peak 
probably named after Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, father of 

Chikkadevaraja) from Chikkappa-Gauda : and in April, 

87. Sayaki of Madura, pp. 169-171 i also 979-280 (Letter). 

88. Ibid, p. 174 ; alio 981 (Letter). 

H9. Bee In Ibid, pp. 080-981 : La Minion Du Jfodure— Andre- Freire to Pml 
Olive.. 

40. Ibid, p. 981. 

41. Bee I. M. P., I. 627, 661, Ob, 74 end 800. There reoorieof Chikkade"v&- 
rij», dated in 1876, come from KnmSr»p£)ayem and Satyaraengalam, 
places in the possession ot Mysore sine* 1687 (vide Ch. X). They merely 
point to the continued away, and ooneolidation of the political position, 
ot OhikkadSvarije in those parts rather than the pursuit "of the 

- aggressive polioy ot his predecessor," as is held in the Ndyotu of Madura 
(p. 171). For farther particulars about these reeorde, vide under Brant* 
and otto record* in Ch. XIII. 
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he finally atinexed Honnavalli from Jahangi'r Khan. 
Again, in January 1677, Bommasamudra (in Chikka- 
devaraya-durga hobli) was taken from Husain Khan, 
while in February, Toda-nadu (land of the Todavas or 
Todas ?) in the south was acquired from Bhujangaiya, 
son of the Wodeyar of Ummattur. 42 Proceeding further, 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar extended his victorious arms 
as far as Malabar (Malaydchala, Kerala). 43 Indeed Dr. 
Fryer, writing about this time, makes mention of him 
(Chikkadevaraja) as " the Raja of Saranpatam " (Seringa- 
patam) enjoying " a vast terri tory on the back of the 
Zamerbin " (Zamorin). 44 About the middle of 1677 
there was absolute security for Mysore in ail the 
directions excepting possibly the north-east. 

For, by now the political equilibrium of the whole of 

Second Phase: Southern India was disturbed as it 

1677-1690: The were by the sweeping current of 

0risis - Sivaji's expedition into the Karnatak. 

Mahratta affaire, As already indicated, eivaji had become 
1677-1680: Sivaji's , J , 

expedition to the a force to reckon with in India by 1672, 
Karnatak, 1677. when he began to assert himself as the 
sworn opponent of Aurangzib in the Deccan. eivaji's 
coronation took place at Eaigarh on June 6, 1674 and in 
the monsoon season of that year he was engagea against 
Bahadur Khan, the Mughal generai, in the Deccan. 
eivaji was extending his warlike activities from Bijapur 
and Golkonda up to the gates of Agra and Delhi, when 
the political situation in Tanjore attracted his attention. 
The government of Tanjore ever since its conquest (1675) 
by Ekoji, half-brother of Sivaji, had been far from 
satisfactory. Eaghunath-Pant, the able confidential 

42. Myt. Dho. filr,, 11. 31-53 ; Annalt, I. 106; nee also My*. Raj Cha., 28 ; 
Bhag. 61. Ti., I, 64; Kamala. Mahat., I, 133; ffas<i. Mahat., I, 78; 
Sri. MaMt'., 11, 37; JS. 0., Bangalore Dili. Suppl. Vol., Bn. 144 (1680), 
11. 33-34; of. Wilki, I. 226 (LUt of ccnqutite). 

43. Bhag. Of. Tf„ I, 66 ; Mahat., I.o. 

44. See Travels in Imlia, Roe and Fryer, p, 895; also J. T. Wheeler, 
quoting in Early Beeorat, p. 74. For Fryer's account of Mysorean 
warfare (17th century), vide Appendix IX 
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minister of Shahji — then in charge ofEkoji's heritage in 
the Karnatak — wrote to Sivaji about Ekoji's maladminis- 
tration in Tanjore. Ekoji received a letter of admonition 
from Sivaji but it was of no avail. Raghunath-Pant, in 
disgust, began to work out plans to secure the kingdom 
of Tanjore for Sivaji, and, having entered into an 
understanding with some of the Karnatak chiefs — parti- 
cularly the Bijapur governor of Gingee — left for Satara, 
to interview Sivaji and discuss with him the question of 
an expedition to the south. On his way, he concluded 
an alliance with the Sultan of Golkonda through the good 
offices of the latter's Hindu ministers, Akkanna and 
Madaj A ia. Raghunath-Pant convinced Sivaji of the 
feasibility of his plan. Towards the close of 1676, Sivaji 
commenced his march towards the south with an army 
consisting, it is said, of 30,000 horse and 40,000 foot. 
In February 1677, Sivaji was at Bhaganagar (Hyderabad 
in the Deccan) to complete his preparations with the help 
of Golkonda, to whom he is said to have promised one 
half of his conquests. Resuming the march, he entered 
the Karnatak in the direction of the Madras plains 
capturing Gingee in July. Here his brother Santaji, 
who was till then with Ekoji, went over to him. After 
sending a considerable portion of his army to the siege 
of Vellore, Sivaji marched on to Tanjore. In July- 
August, an interview took place between him and Ekoji 
at Tiruvadi on the Coleroon, which, despite the conflict 
among the authorities regarding details, left the latter 
practically master of Tanjore. In August, Sivaji retraced 
his steps to Vellore, annexing the territories north of the 
Coleroon and subjugating the refractory Palegars. He 
confirmed Santaji in the governorship of Gingee with 
a contingent of troops under Raghunath-Pant and 
Haraji, and took the ancestral possessions of Arni, 
Hoskote, Bangalore, Baljapur (Dodballapur) and .Si'rain 
the eastern, central and northern plateau of Mysore, 
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Early in November, alarmed by news of AurangzTb's 
campaign against him, he began his return journey, 
marching through Si'ra to Kopal, then to Gadag, 
Lakshmeevar and Bankapur, finally arriving at Panhala 
through Belgaum about April 1678, in time to resume 
his activities against the Mughal. 45 

About the middle of August 1677, Sivaji, on his way 
Sivaji's irruption from Gingee to his ancestral possessions 
into Mysore, c. in the Karnatak, proceeded up to 
August 1677. Seringapatam in southern Mysore. 46 

A letter, dated August 24, 1677, 47 speaks of Sivaji's 
design " to take Bridroor [Bedniir] and to join Canarato 
his own conquests." Further, some of Sivaji's parties 
are said 48 to have "plundered as far as Seringapatam " 
(in 1677) and Sivaji himself, after his march through 
Gingee, Tanjore and Valikoiidapuram, was believed 49 to 
have " robbed Seringapatam, and carried away great 
riches from there." We have also a reference 60 to the 
Mahrattas under Sivaji having " retired to their own 
country after having some bloody battles with the Naik 
of Mysore." The contemporary Kannada works, however, 
invest this incident with a strong local colour. From 
them 51 we learn that when Sivaji entered the country of 



46. Vide, on this aeotion, J. Sarkar, Shivdji and Bit Timet, pp. 341-262, 278, 
282-290, 866, 408, end Awangtlb, TV. 188-149, 218-931 ; Xincaid and 
Paraenis, History of the Maratka People, I. 349-260 ; Nay ate of Madura, 
pp. 174-178 ; also ne and compare Wilke, I. 96-103. 

46. Bee Barkar, ShivOji, p. 400, f.n., citing Chitnin, 142. The details, 
however, are not given. 

47. Quoted by Orme in Hiitorieol Fragment*, Note XLVlll, p. 234 : Bombay 
to Bflrat. 

48. Ibid, p. 68. 49. Vide letter cited in t.n, 47 supra. 
80. Early Record*, p. 78. 

61. Sea A. V. C, I, 80: 

Andivaninalii bhayadinde manidirpa, nrpabrnda manitum 

bharadotondu veredolpim. \ 
Sandhui Sivajiganavwdoreda marma-manavandifodagUdi 



Sandarpiga faJ \egado fondynieu mumbariye bandar agi pAvugafa 
gondanade Vinknu | 

* m** hay*Ja iondv, koteyOdidafrvindt Chika- 

Hi; 
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the Kannachgas his attention towards Seringapatam was 
directea by the assemblage of local chiefs who had been 
subdued by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar ; Sivaji, advancing 
at their head, surprised Chikkadevaraja (probably in the 
neighbourhood of Seringapatam) offering a covert fight ; 
Chikkadevaraja withstood eivaji and was able to repuise 
him, causing disorder and loss in his ranks. It would 
thus appear that Sivaji's progress was definitely arrested 
in southern Mysore under Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 
Accordingly, at the end of the skirmish, Sivaji seems to 
have found it expedient to content himself with securing 
some booty from Seringapatam and, after taking his 
ancestral possessions in the eastern, central and northern 
plateau of Mysore, left Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
undisputed master of the kingdom of Mysore to the 
south of the Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat. 52 

Sivaji's irruption into Mysore was in the nature of 

things nothing more than a passing 
its implications. incident in the generai course of 

Mahratta history, but it seems to have 
been regarded as an event of supreme significance from 
a local point of view. Indeed Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
is 'spoken of as having assumed the title Apratima-Vira 
(unparalleled hero) after curbing the pride of the famous 
Sivaji who, it is said, had corne swollen with the pomp 

alio a. Bi., p. 3, v. 10} Of. (W., p, 97, v. S7, quoting from A. V. O. 
The C. Sap. (pp. 280-368) speoifloally mentions Cbikksdevaraja's 
victory over Sivaji (Sivajiya geddu), and refers to his title Kannada- 
B&ya. E. a., ISyi. Di*t. Suppl. Vol., My. 116, I. 487, eohoes Chikka- 
deveraje's victory over the Mahratta leaders including jjiviji (Sivaji- 
pranukhaprabalaM<ihard^ra-bhapdl^jala-Tipuvija^AikaUla). See 
alto passage from O. Bi. (p. 4), quoted in f.n. 63 infra. For farther 
references on the subject, vide f.n. Ibid. 
S3. Wilks (I. 109) speaks of the Mughal lieutenants, the Shkhi kings of 
Bijtpurand Qolkosjda and Giviji, during the complicated transactions 
of the succeeding period (1677-1680), as having " found in each other 
opponents too powerful to admit of their attending in the manner that 
their importance required, to the gradual and skilful encroachments of 
Ohiok Deo Bej." Evidently ObJkkadevarfija was the master of the 
situation in Southern Kama>k in and after 1677, and this, aa we shall 
tee, it borne out by our sources also. 
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of tribute (from the rulers of the countries around Agra, 
Delhi and Bhaganagar). 53 Evidently Chikkadevaraja 
appears to have held himself out as the opponent of 
Sivaji in the southern Karnatak, having asserted his 
claims to rule from the throne of the Karnataka Empire 
as early as 167 5. 54 In any case, the event seemed to add 
considerably to the reputation of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
as the foremost ruler in the Karnataka country, and the 
Apratima-Vira-Charitam of Tirumalarya, we have 
referred to, 55 cannot but be regarded as conveying an 
eloquent indication of this position from the contempo- 
rary standpoint. 

63. See A, 7. 0. (of Tinimelarya), III, 33 1 

3Iaya.n6 8ambaran6 Da.iasya~tuta.nu Mirlchani embinam \ 
Bhayadi/ndagare DM\li Bhdganagara prAntangalol-nadttgar\\ 
Jayajl-yendidiri((a kappadodavim pemptri ba,nda~8iva- | 
jiya aorkam mnridikki-yapra Hma-vJra bhikhyeyam ta(didam |[ j 

also O. Bi., p. 1, v. 1; Ql. 06., p. 20, v. 33 ; and E. 0., Ill (1) Sr. 64 
(1722), U. 71-74, quoting from A. V. O. The title Apratima-Vlra occurs 
also in E. C, III (1) Br. 14 (1686), 1. 88; Mys. JX*t. Suppl. Vol., My. 
116 (c. 1686-1690), 11. 439-140 ; Mbh. SanH., col., and Sachehu.. Nir., ff. 122 ; 
and is found repeated in O. Bi., p. 69; Gt. OS., pp. 39 and 70, etc. (See 
also under Chikkadevaraja' t titles, in Ch. XVI.) Curiously enough, 
other contemporary writers lika ChikkupSdhySya, Timma-Kavi and 
Mallikarjuoa do not refer to this event in their works, though they 
wrote in the early part of ChikkadSvarija'a reign {».«., c. 1676.1680) . 
Probably they were not so well informed of it as TirumalSrya who, as an 
intimate friend and councillor of ChikkadevarSja, seems to have been in 
a better position to visualise and give eloquent expression to it along 
with other important events of the reign— when he wrote hia Apratima- 
VXra-Oharitam (e. 1696-1700), Chikkadevaraja' a own works, the O. Bi. 
and G\. On., cited above, quote from Tirumalirye, the O. Bi. (p. 4), in 
particular, alluding to the event in prose also thus : 

VI taradUado \udvxtta-charitra-nenitsi aruvattum ritiram v&ruvan- 
ga\um lakkadenike-y urktl \ga%um beraau nadedu Dhi\Hya-nAdaaumitumam 
ko\\tyt>\am kaltagaltgadofam jallugeydu , Vyay&puradarasam jayiti, 
• avara nddn-bldugalam kondu, Qolakondeyanavanam bandugeydu, 
avanitta kappamanoppugondu, a tarkinim gatkane Kannada-nadam 
pokka Sivdjiyan* ajirangadofeje gediri. Literary flourishes apart, the 
passages quoted, besides reflecting Chikkadevaraja' a contact with 
Siviji, point to the profound impression the latter had 0 rested on his 
contemporaries in Mysore by his achievements in Northern India— which 
endows hie irruption into Mysore with a significance all its own. 

64. Vide f.n. 86 ttapra and text thereto. 
58. 7ide f.n, 68 tupra. 
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The retirement of Sivaji from South India was followed 
by an aggressive campaign, about 
pomiti™. November 1677, conducted by Ekoji 
against Santaji who had fled from his 
protection and was in charge of the kingdom of Gingee. 
In the action which is said to have taken place at 
Valikondapuram, both sides put up a stout opposition 
and Ekoji was obliged to retreat in great confusion to 
Tanjore, his plans frustrated. Meanwhile, news of 
Ekoji's movements having reached eivaji on his way 
home, he despatched the terms of a treaty — of nineteen 
clauses — to Ekoji, making provision for the administra- 
tion of Tanjore on improved Unes. The treaty aimed a 
blow at the feudal obligations of Shahji and his heirs to 
Bijapur, and it was ratified by Ekoji who reverted to 
the more humble role of ruler of Tanjore- eantaji, 
having settled everything according to Sivaji's instruc- 
tions, marched on Vellore which was ultimately captured 
by Baghunath-Pant about the middle of August 1678, 
after an investment of fourteen months. Vellore 
became a Mahratta possession and was strengthened 
against an expected attack of Aurangzi'b. During these 
activities of the Mahrattas in the south, particularly during 
Ekoji's war with Santaji, Chokkanatha Nayaka led his 
army into Tanjore, but, before he could invest the place, 
Ekoji retreated thither from Gingee. Weak and vacillat- 
ing, Chokkanatha, instead of taking prompt action, 
negotiated with Santaji, promising him a large sum of 
money in return for the cession of Tanjore to him. 
Chokkanatha* s expectations were foiled by the conclusion 
of the treaty between Ekoji and Santaji about the end of 
1677. He, therefore, returned in disgrace to Trichinopoly . 
He was in great straits and, as may be expected, added to 
the miseries and discontentment of his subjects. Ail these 
led to his deposition on the ground of insanity, and the 
temporary accession of his younger brother Muttulinga 
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Nayaka (the " Mudalagawdry Naique " of the Fort St. 
George Records) to the kingdom of Madura in 1678. The 
latter's administration hardly improved the prevailing 
state of affairs, and was followed by the usurpation, for 
about two years, of Bustam Khan, a Muslim adventurer 
and influential cavalry officer commanding 2,000 horse, 66 
Already by 1678 the Mahrattas had become a force in 
South India and between 1678-1680 were extending the 
sphere of their activities from the Karnatak-Bijapur- 
Balaghat in the north up to Trichinopoly in the far 
south, leaving Aurangzib to carry on his struggle with 
Sivaji on the one side and Bijapur and G-61konda on the 
other, in the Deccan. 

To Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, Mahratta affairs in 
Chikkadevaraja's Southern India, since Sivaji's departure 
movements, 1678. in November 1677, had become a 
(a) in the south source of great concern, especially as 
east regards the territorial integrity of the 

frontiers of Mysore in the south-east and the north 
and his own advance in those directions. Already 
there were signs of the beginnings of a contest for the 
mastery of the south as between Mysore and the 
Mahrattas, consequent on the graduai retirement of 
Bijapur and Golkonda from the political arena of South 
India, while the shifting policy of Chokkanatha Nayaka 
of Madura was a contributory factor in the situation. 
In January 1678, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, probably 
taking advantage of the state of affairs in Madura, 
proceeded to the east and laid siege to.and took possession 
(from Ghatta-Mudaliar) of the forts of Andur and 
Kuntur, situated on the frontiers guarding the dominions 
of Madura. 67 Then he marched on to Erode, pursuing 

56. Vide, on this section, Nayaka of Madura, pp. 178-181,'281-266 ; also Lettere 
to Fort St. George (1682), p. 28. " Mudalagawdry Naique " ia " Muddu 
or Muttu Alagadri Nayaka," another name of Muttulinga Nayaka. 

67. Mys. Dho. Pur., 1 1 . 88 ; Annah, 1.106 ; seeahoKamala. Mahdt., 1,180-181 ; 
Hae'ti. Mahat., I, 77; Venkaja. Mahal, I, 48-49; Sachchu. Nir., I, 68 
A.V. C, III, 8, etc., referring to these acquisitions. Of. With, I. 226. 
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and capturing its ehief Akka Reddi, but subseqiiently 
pardoning him and accepting his submission. 68 Eeferring; 
perhaps, to this movement of Chikkadevaraja, the Jesuit 
letter of 1678 59 speaks of him as having entered tjae 
dominions of the Nayak of Madura " without striking a'" 
blow " and taken " possession of the only two fortere'sses 
which Madura had preserved till then in the north."' 
Again, in a letter to Fort St. George 60 Chokkanatha 
himself states that " his brother not understanding how 
to govern the kingdom, did act in such a manner that 
the Naique of Misure [Mysore] took Madura, etc., 
places from us and gave Vollam [Vallam] castle to 
Eccojee [Ekoji] . " 

After securing his foothold in the south, Chikkadeva- 
raja turned his attention towards the 

(6) in the north. north, taking the forts of Chikka- 
totlagere and Koratagere (in February- 
March 1678) and protecting the chiefs thereof, who 
submitted to him. 61 This was followed by the siege of 
Magadi and the settlement of contribution due 
by its chief Mummadi-Kempe-Gauda. 62 Next Chikka- 
devaraja proceeded to the Maddagiri-sime, then 
in charge of chieftains by name Timmappa Gauda 
and Ramappa Gauda. The impregnable and celebrated 
fort of Maddagiri was bombarded and taken, during 
May-June 1678. Then followed the siege and capitula- 
tion of Kudur, Viraimana-durga, the peak of Maddagiri 
(Maddagiriya-kumbhi) and Hosur (in the neighbourhood 
of Sira), between June-July. 63 At Hosur, Chikkadevaraja 

SB. Komait. JftfcM., 1, 189; Ba*H. Itahit., l.o. ; Bhag. Ot. Tt. I, 58. 
W. 8M in Navk* of Madvra, p. 964 : Audri Freire to Psul O W 

60. LttUri to Fort Bt. Otorgt (1488), p. tt: Letter toted Much 8, 1683- 
Obokkutttiw Hiy»k» to Wffltam Oyftwd (Oowntor of Port St. 0torgt). 

61. Mft. Dho. «f., n. 8*; Kamuta. Mahdt., I, 148 ; •©• itx> taA oompw* 
AimaU, 1 . 108. 

69. jtnnnli. I. 110-111. 

69, Mw: D*Q. f**., II- St- 86; ot, ArmaU, I. ISA; ne «lao KamaXi. Mtkdl., 
J, 188, 14*-146; Batti. V&Mt. t I, 88-86 ; 8W, iflMt., 1,40; Tmkafa. 
Mtm^l, »; ft****. 1, 86, Mi 4.Y. iff., HI, IBfetete) ; O. 
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met with opposition from the Mahratta forces ofEkoji, 
comnianded by his Prime Minister Yaeavanta Eao 
(Mkdjiya Mahd-pradhdna-nenisuva Yaeavanta-Rdvu) 
the Mahrattas were, however, put to rout, Yaeavanta 
Rao himself sustaining the loss of his nose at the hands 
of the Mysoreans. 64 In August, Channaraya-durga and 
Manne-kolala, and in September-October 1678, the peak 
of Midageei (Midageei-kumbhi), Bijjavara, Guncjumale- 
durga and Bhutipura, were successively besieged and 
captured. 65 The acquisition of this chain of impregnable 
hill-forts made the sphere of influence of Mysore practi- 
cally coterminous with Sivaji's ancestral possession of 
Sira in the Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat. 66 

Evidently, during 1679-1680, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
was at the height of his power. A 
16™1^0° Siti ° n ^ copper-plate grant, 67 dated in 1679, 
while incidentally repeating, and 
referring to, his conquests from the beginning of his 
reign up to 1678, speaks of him as wielding the sceptre 
of an Empire (sdmrdjyam pratipddayari). Another, 68 



p. 69 i Of. 06., pp. 89, 70, ST, TV. 66*66, 47, w. 64, 62, w. 1-9; E. C, III 
(1) St. 161 (1679), p. 119 (Text)— referring to Chikkadevaraja'a conquests 
and acquisitions daring 1676. Cf. Wilks, I. 326-296 ; also 111, f.n. 1 
(Editorial note), identifying " Mudgerry " of Wilks with Mttdgere I 
In keeping with the context, the place Hosfir, referred to, has to be 
identified with the extant Tillage ol that name in the Sirs taluk (see 
Lilt of Villages, 69) and not with HoeGr in the present Salem district. 
64. See aachchi.Nir., I, 59, 61 ; Tri. Tdt., ff. 16, 18; A. V. O., II, IS, III. 9, 
66. 101, 114 and 128 (gloss), 166, 172, IV, 2, etc. ; C. Bi., p. 2, w. 6-8, 
p. 4; 0t. 06., p. 68, v. 12, 66, v. 18; also S. O., Ill (1) Sr. 14, 11. 69-70, 
and Myi. Dwt. Suppl. Vol., My. 116, 1. 90 — echoing the event ot 1678 in 
relation to Yaaavanta Rao's affair. According to these sources, Yaea- 
vanta Eao [Jatavata) was a deputy of Ekoji at Hosflr in the Xarnat&k- 
Biiapur-BSlaghat, and Chikkadevaraja' s achievement of 1678 was a 
distinct success over the Adil Shah of BijSpur in general and the 
Mahrattas ana local Balegars in particular. 

66. Vide references cited in f.n. 68 supra. 

M. Cf. WUkt, I. 106. His view that the conquests of Chikkadevaraja 
" present little interest or demand no particular explanation," is unten- 
able in the light of the sources utilised here. 

67. B. O., Ill (1) Sr. 161, p. 119 (Text). 

68. Ibid., Bangalore Diet. Suppl. Vol., Bn. 144, U. 18-93, 88-84. 98. 

19 
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the Garani copper-plate grant, dated in 1680, refers, 
among other things, to Chikkadevaraja's victory over ail 
his enemies (jita nikhila ripun), to his prowess on 
the field (bhuja-virydnala-mdjirangake) and the dust 
caused by the march of his forces (yatsenddhuli pdli 
ghanatara patcmailj) ; it does also echo Chikkadevaraja's 
conquests in the north (in the Maddagiri-Bijjavara-si'me) 
and speaks of him as having been seated on the throne 
of Mysore in Seringapatam, bearing the burden of 
imperial sovereignty ( Bangapurydm 
Mahieura-sinihdsanastha . . . sdmrdjya-eriya- 
mdvahari). Other sources 69 point to his having performed 
the sixteen great gifts (shodaia-mahdddnangaUim madi) 
and to his having been secure in his claim to suzerainty 
as " Sultan of Hindu kings " (Hindurdya-suratdrtam or 
suratrdnam) and "Emperor of the south and of the 
Karnataka country " (Dakshinadik-Chakravarti, Karnd- 
taka-Ghakravarti, Dakshinadikchakrdvanimandanam), 

• • * ■ ' 

during c. 1676-1680. The imperial idea was a living 
force in the practical politics of the times and Mysore, 
under Chikkade'varaja, was fast completing the proces s 
of giving adequate expression to it — a process which, 
as we have seen, 70 tended first to manifest itself as far 
baok as 1663, if not as early as 1642. 

On April 5, 1680, Sivaji died and was succeeded by 
his son Sambhaji (eambhu, Sdmbdji) 
af£im ° f t0 the sovereignty of the Mahratta 
possessions in the Deccan and the 
Karnatak, with Haraji, the lieutenant of Sivaji, in charge 
of Gingee. Sambhaji soon found himself drawn into a 
struggle with the Sidi of Jinjira, Aurangzi'b and the 
English factors at Surat. Ekoji continued as ruler of 

69. Kamata. Motet., 1, 149, 15S-1M ; Buk. Oka., ool. ; Tad. m/ut.,11, tf. 31 ; 
ahikkadtvffidr^rami, p. 88; &f. Motet., II, 44-46; C. Fam., 166; 
O. W„ IV, 81; Xbh. SdiM. and Salya., ool. ; Scuhche. Kir., 1, 60; ilao 
JI. 0., Ill (1) Sr. 14, 1L 6fr«6 ; My*. Dui. Buff*. Vol., My. 116, U. 8S-86 

70. Ant», Obt. VIII tnd X. 
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Tanjore, retaining his hold on the distant jahgirs of 
Bangalore, Hoskotje, STra and other places in the 
Kamatak-Bijapur-Balaghat. 71 Ikkeri, alarmed by the 
advance of Mysore in the south-east and the north and 
by the latter's claim to supremacy in the Karnatak, 
began her aggressions, taking Kadur, Banavar, Hassan 
and Belur, and safeguarding her southern frontiers against 
further encroachments from Mysore, between 1680-1681 
(Raudri-Durmati) , 72 These actitities on the part of 
Ikkeri were facilitated to a considerable extent by the 
absence from Seringapatam of a major portion of the 
Mysore army under Dalavai Kumaraiya, engagea as the 
latter was before Trichinopoly in the distant south 
during the period, 

Since 1678 Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura had been 

Mysore and the smarting under the tyranny of Bustam 
South, 1680-1686: Khan, the usurper-commander. 

The fight for Muttulinga Nayaka, brother of 
Supremacy. Chokkanatha, having retired to the 

Tanjore country, Bustam Khan, we learn, 73 made himself 
so powerful that he began altogether to ignore the ruling 
family in Madura. Thereupon Chokkanatha made an 
attempt to shake off Bustam's yoke. Disappointed in 
his dealings with Santaji, he turned for help to the 
Maravas and Chikkadevaraja of Mysore. He sent 
word to Kumaraiya, the Mysore general, about the 

Dalavai Kumaraiya middle of 1680 - 74 This was doubt - 

in Trichinopoly, 1680- less a good opportunity for Mysore, 
! " having advanced up to Madura already 

by 1678. The objective of Mysore now became clear. 
Dalavai Kumaraiya, marching at the head of a strong 

71. J. Barker, SMvaji, p. 439, and Anrangrtb, IV. 381-383, 289-399, V. 53-68; 

aim UHyakt o/ Madura, pp. 180-183 »nd 286-390. 
T«. Ke. N. V., IX. 184-18*, v. 18 tnd t.n. X and 3, »t p. 184. 
78. LeiUn to Fort St Qewgt (1680), oitsd in t.n. 80 tvpra. 
74. Ibid. The tetter refers to Kumir»iya ■■ " general named Comeriah." 

Though dated Merofa 8, 1683, it aotnaUy reflects the affairs of the period 

1630-1689, 

19* 
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army, attacked Trichinopoly. 75 Rustam Khan, says the 
Jesuit letter, 76 " enticed by the enemy, made an imprudent 
sally, fell into an ambuscade and lost nearly ail cavalry 
in it." Rustam's inability to conduct the defence of 
Trichinopoly soon led to a plot among Chokkanatha's 
devoted friends, resulting in his (Rustam's) overthrow 
and massacre with his followers. 77 Dalavai Kumaraiya 
and the Maravas succeeded in quelling Rustam Khan's 
forces ; 78 Chokkanatha*was freed from the latter's tyranny 
and he was grateful to Mysore for his hard-won freedom. 
He jubilantly announced his liberation to the Governor 
and Council at Madras, stating (in his letter to Fort St. 
George dated Marc h 8, 1682) 79 " Wee and the Naique of 
Misure [Mysore] are now good friends." 

Chokkanatha was, however, it would appear, entirely 
mistaken in his belief. Dalavai 
obSvSthe™ Kumaraiya would not so easily' let go 
advanco of Mysore; his hold on him as he seemed to 
its siege, c. March- • T , , • 1 ^ o n 

May, 1682. imagine. Indeed, since 1680 

Kumaraiya had been steadily pressing 
his demand for the arrears of contribution due by Madura 
to Mysore, 80 and, according to a family manuscript, 81 he is 
stated to have made a vow not to appear before 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar until he had taken Trichinopoly. 
About the end of March 1682, Chokkanatha, having 



18. See Annalt, I. 119. According to this source, the Mysore amy undeT 
Da|aviiK\unilraiy» and other general* of repute was before Trichinopoly 
during 1680-1682, tor the collection of arrears of contribution from Madura 
(due sjnoe 1807-1668). In the light of the Fort St. Qeorge letter above 
referred to, Chokfcanitha'a requisition for help from Mysore in 1680 
teemed to offer a tempting chance for the realisation of Chikktfdevarija's 
ambition. See also My*. Baj. Oha., 38, referring to the Mysorean 
expedition to Trichinopoly. Pot a critical notice of the actual date of the 
Mysorean siege of Trichinopoly, vide f.n. 83 infra. 

16. Bee in Nayait* of Madura, pp. 066-387 : Andre Freire to Paul Olive, 1683. 

77. Ibid i alio pp. 181-183. 78. Vide f.n. 73 tupra. 

79. Ibid. 80. Vid« f.n. 76 tupra. 

81. Referred to by WiUtt, I. 114*116. But there is no evidence in support of 
Wllka's dating of Dajavai Kumiraiya's siege of Triohinopoly in 1696— 
vide, on this point, f.n. 83 infra; also Appendix VI— (1). 
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realised the gravity of the situation, turned for help to 
the Mahrattas and found himself surrounded by four 
large armies led, respectively, by Dalavai Kumaraiya, the 
Maravas, Haraji (Araeumalai), the generai of Sambhaji, 
and Ekoji. 82 

The southern advance of Mysore as far as Madura and 
Trichinopoly during 1678-1680 had 
rattas^ieso-ifiS^ 1311 become a source of considerable alarnl 
to the Mahrattas, threatening as it did 
the safety of their possessions in the Karnatak and South 
India. Already between 1680-1681, a combination of 
the Mahrattas under Haraji, Dadaji, Jaitaji and other 
generais had laid siege to the fort of Dharmapuri (in the 
east of Mysore) for a period of eight months and, being 
repulsed by the Mysoreans, had raised the siege and 
been forced to retire southwards, taking their stand in 
Samyaminipattanam (southern Dharmapuri). 83 Early in 
1682, Haraji and Ekoji had greater cause for anxiety, 
Kumaraiya having stood before the walls of Trichinopoly 
itself. They were, therefore, obligea to proceed thither 
on pretence of helping Chokkanatha, but their real 
motive was " to repuise the army of Mysore whose 



82. Hiyaka of Madura, p. 287 (Letter); see also p. 182. Satyanatha Aiyar 
plaoes the My Korean siege of Triohinopoly about 1680 (Ibid, p. 181). In 
the light of the Jesuit letter of 1682 (Ibid, pp. 887-288), read with reference 
to the Letter to Fort St, George (vide f.n. 60 supra), the siege seems to 
have taken place subsequent to March 1682. Although Kumaraiya was 
before Trichinopoly in 1680 (vide f.n. 75 supra), the interval of about 
two years between 1680-1682 was, as we have seen (vide f.n. 74 iupra), 
occupied by diplomatic relations between Madura and Mysore. So that 
we may approximately place the aotual date of the Mysoreaii siege of 
Trichinopoly betwaen e. March-May 1682. Of. J. Sarkar, referring to the 
siege in March 1683 (Aitrangsslb, V. 68)— which requires revision. S. K. 
Aiyaogar, in the Sources {p. 813, f.n.), cites Nelson's Manual of Madura 
referring, on the authority of a Maekenric Ms., to the siege of Trichino- 
poly by Dajavii Kumaraiya of Mysore along with divaji and Venkoji, 
and to Kumaraiya' s defeat and forced retirement to Mysore at the hands 
of Bivaji. It is difficult to accept Nelson's authority being apparently a 
later and erroneous version. The siege, aa we have shown, actually took 
place in 1682, i.e., about two years after divaji's death (1680). 

83. Bee A. V. C, III, 97 (with gloss) and SacfKka. fltr., I, 69; also see f.n. 9i 
infra, tor details about the Mahratta generals. 
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proximity they feared, and take possession of all the 
dominions of Madura." 84 Trichinopoly thus became a 
bone of contention as between Mysore and the Mahrattas, 
the Maravas taking part in the struggle only " to get 
their share of pillage." 86 

Before commencing hostilities, however, Dabavai 

Kumaraiya's Kuinaraiya, "realizing that it was 
negotiations. impossible for him to resist such armies 

(a) with Chokka- with troops so inferior in number," 
natha - says the Jesuit letter, 86 " offered peace 

to the Nayak, promising to preserve his kingdom for him 
and re-establish the successors of the ancient Nayaks of 
Tanjore and Gingi." Whatever might have been the 
ulterior motive of the Dalavai in making these proposais, 
the wisest course for Chokkanatha " would undoubtedly 
have been to make a league with the king of Mysore " 
against the Mahrattas. 87 Instead, he only joined the 
latter " to fight and destroy the allies whom he had 
called to his help." 88 Chokkanatha, however, could 
neither count on the support of the Mahrattas nor was 
he capable himself of " a project which required courage 
and noble determination." m Indeed the situation seemed 
to demand prompt action on his part but " he was 
pleased to remain idle spectator of a struggle which must 
decide as to who among these competitors would be his 
master and the possessor of his dominions." 90 

Kumaraiya's negotiations with Chokkanatha having 
thus proved futile, he made in turn 
r»ttL Wltb M * h " overtures t0 Haraji, the Mahratta 
generai, offering him 'Marge sums of 
money to corrupt his fidelity and pledge him to retire to 
Gingi." 91 Obviously he hoped, by these negotiations, to 
gain time to enable Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in Seringa- 



84. Nayakt of Madura, p. 287 {Letter etted in f.n. 76 mpra). 
W. Ibid. 86. Ibid. 87. Ibid. 

89. Ibid. 88. Ibid. 90. Ibid. 

91. Ibid, p. 9B8. 
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patam " to send him help which he had applied for/' 
but his letters " fell into the hands of his rivais, who, 
sacrificing the interests and glory of the prince and of 
their country to their personal jealousy, had kept away 
these despatches to ruin the general." 92 

Meanwhile, in or about April 1682, 93 a section of the 
Mahratta cavalry led by Dadaji, Jaitaji 
Mahratta invasion and Nimbaji among others, taking 

of Seringapatam, c. , r , - . . 

April 1682. advantage of the absence of the Mysore 

army from Seringapatam and of the 
serious predicament of Dalavai Kumaraiya at Trichinopoly, 
moved on from the east and the north of Mysore. 94 
Entering the interior of the country Jola-nddam pokka), 
they encamped in the neighbourhood of Seringapatam, 
on the fields of Kottatti and Honnalagere (Kottatti- 
simantare, Ponnalagere-prante), " and, by their predatory 
activities, plunged the countryside in abject terror and 
confusion, threatening the safety of the capital city 
itself. 95 It was a trying situation. At a moment when 
Dalavai Kumaraiya was himself in absolute need of 
reinforcements, an express message from Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar was receivea at Trichinopoly, directing his 
officers, as a temporary measure, to dispatch a major 

92. Ibid. 

B3. Vide Appendix VI— (1), (or a detailed notice of the evidence in support of 
tbia date as against Wilks'g date, 1696. 

94. Ser Annals, I. 113-114; Myi. Raj. 0fca,,29; also texts cited in f.n. 95 
and 99 infra ; cf. Wilkt, I. 114. The names of the Mahratta generals 
are found variously mentioned in these local sources as Dadaji, Dadaji, 
Dadaji-Kakade ; Jaitaji, Jaitaji-Kafaka, Jaitaji-Kakade, JaitajuGhaf, 
Jtje-Ghaf, Jayaji-Gkat ; Nimbdjt-Gkaf, Ximb/iji-Ghat, etc. Wilka (l.o.) 
mentions only two of these generals an "Jugdeo Ghautkee" and 
'* Nimbajee Ghautkee." We, however, refer to them by their actual 
names, leaving aside the suffixes. Dadaji, Jaitaji and Nimbaji were 
eome of Sivtji's cavalry officers (Sioaji-sajisenadhipa, tlndniaaf), who 
had lately succeeded to the leadership of Sambhaji's army (Sambhttjl- 
mukhya-glnan^—eee Mbh. SinH., col.; SaehohC. Nir., ft. 121; 0. Bi., 
pp. 4, 68; Gl. GO., pp. 88, 69. 

96. A.V.C., IV, 8 (with gloss) ; Saehchu. Sir., 1, 69 ; also Sakala-Vaid. Sam. 
(c. 1714-1720), p. S. Bee also and compare Annals, I. 114, and Mye, 
Raj. Cha., I.e. Kottatti and Honnalagere are two extant village* in the 
Maodya taluk— see List of Viltagn, 98, 
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portion of the Mysore army under Doddaiya (nephew of 
Kumaraiya) and other deputies to the relief of Seringa- 
patam leaving only a handful of troops with Kumaraiya 
to push through the siege of Trichinopoly. 96 Forthwith 
a strong detachment, commanded by Doddaiya, left for 
Mysore, marching rapidly through the Kaveripuram 
passes. 97 Doddaiya, trader special instructions from 
Chikkadevaraja, proceeded against the Mahrattas, making 
a surprise night-attack on their camp and stupefying 
them by means of the illumination of torches carefully 
fastened to the horns of the oxen of the transport corps 
(two to three thousand in number) under him. The 
Mahrattas found themselves placed in an unfavourable 
situation and could do nothing as the animais were being 
scattered against them in ail the directions by their 
opponents who were joined by fresh parties from Seringa- 
patam. Unable, further, to cope with the Mysoreans 
advancing from behind the array of the oxen, they began 
to take to flight in utter panic. 98 A thick fight followed. 
The Mahrattas were put to utter rout amidst great loss 
in their ranks ; their camp was plundered of its ail — 
horses, elephants, treasures, insignias and other belong- 
ings; Dadaji, Jaitaji and Nimbaji were themselves 
captured and slain on the battle-field, their noses, ears 
and limbs being eut off ; the head of Dadaji was paraded 
in the army (mandiyol mereyisi) and those of Jaitaji 
and Nimbaji were presented as trophies before Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar and later displayed on the Mysore 
Gate of the fort of Seringapatam." 

96. Annals, I.e. ; of- Wilks, I. 114-116. Wilts (I- U6) speaks of Doddaiya 
m the " son " of KumSraiys, The Annals (I.e.) loosely refers to him as 
maga, which literally means "sou," but Doddaiya was .actually a 
nephew of Dejavli Kumaraiya, i.e., second son of Muppina-Kintaiya of 
Kajale, » cousin brother of Kumaraiya— aide seotton on Domeitic Ufe, 
in Ch. XVI ; alao Table XIII. 

117. Ibid; of. Wilks, I. 116. 98. Ibid, 1. 114-115; of. Wilks, I. 115-117. 

99. Ibid, I. 116; My*. Raj. Cha., I.e. ; also Mbh. fanti., col. ; Sachcha. Mr., 
1, 69-61; Tri. Tat, ff. 17-18; A.7.O., 1, 83-88,11, 11, 19, 14, 1&.20. in, 
6, 84, 66, 67, 69,78, 86, 183. 180, 183-184, IV, 4, 8(with gloas), ll.eto.; O.Bi. 
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Almost simultaneously the position of Dalavai 

Kumaraiya at Trichinopoly was 

Kumaraiya'a becoming critical in the extreme, 
retreat from Trichi- 

nopoly, c. May 1682. With limited resources at his command 
and " receiving neither reinforcements 
nor reply to his letters," he was, we learn, 100 " obliged to 
seek safety in honourable retreat." Accordingly, says 
the Jesuit letter, 101 " He ordered the cavalry corps to 
feign a movement to attract the attention of the enemies, 
to engage them as long as possible, and then flee with, 
full speed towards Mysore; while he himself would take 
advantage of this diversion to escape, with his infantry, 
in an opposite direction and thu's save his army. But 
the Moghuls [Here read Mahrattas] would not allow 
themselves to be put on the wrong scent; for a long time 
past their self-conceit and audacity had been increasing 
by the inaction of Kumara Raya [Kumaraiya], which 
revealed to them his weakness and their strength; they 
kept close to his army and none of his actions could 
escape them. Thus, when the cavalry effected its 
movement, they followed it very calmly without inviting 

p. 2, t. 6 and pp. 1, 58 ; 0%. Go., p. 63, v. 12, pp. 38, 69 ; Sakala-Vaid. 
Sam., pp. 2-4; B.C., Ill (1) Sr. 14 (1686), 11. 66-07, 69-70; Mtjs. XHtl. 
Suppl. Vol., My. 116 (c. 1686-1690), 11. 86-88, 90-92; III (1) Sr. 64 (1722), 
11. 7S-76— referring to arid eohoing the details of the exploit. Cf. Wilkt, I. 
117. The actual expressions used iu the inscriptions (l.o.) are : 

KdmtJ tmaiiA-yadajayat Khara-Dvihaqadyam 
Rakshtth kitlam iadupaklipta l£ari{a*vatihmun \ 
Datlfiji»Jaitaji*muk?Mim nanu Parwhavaly&h 
Prdptam nihanti aaharii-Ghikadiva-mirtik 1 



Dddaji-bhidi-Jaita^ . . . sarvanga-ndMchidi 
Srt-virl Chikadlvar&ja~7irpatau yuMhtlya baddhadare j|. 

In the highly figurative poetioal language of these texts, Chlkkadova- 
rSja Wodeyar's achievement over the MahraUa generals at Kottatti 
and Honnalagere is treated on an epio footing, being aptly compared to 
Kama's exploits over Khan and DQshana at Panohavati. This is 
evidently ait index of the profound impreasion the event had left on 
ChikkadGvarija's contemporaries. 

100. Ndyakt of Madura, p. 288 (Letter) ; see also pp. 182-183. Of. authorities 
cited in f.n. 82 supra. 

101. Ibid. 
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a combat, reserving all their strength to crush the body _ 
of the army ; besides, this cavalry, demoralized by its sad 
position, could properly execute only the last part of the 
orders it had received; it did that wonderfully well, and 
with all the more facility, that the Moghuls [Mahrattas] 
did not wish to waste time in pursuit. Then, they fell 
on the infantry, and the combat was only a horrible 
butchery; they found rich booty, the result of several 
years' pillage, and made a large number of prisoners, 
among whom was Kuma*ra Ba"ya [Kumaraiya] himself. 
The defeat and capture of this general, till then invincible, 
completed the joy and pride of Arasumalai [Haraji]. 
Taking advantage of his glorious victory, he extended his 
conquests by driving the Mysoreans from all the provinces 
and from nearly all the citadels, which they had taken 
from the Nayak of Madura." 

These reverses were too much for Dalaval Kumaraiya 
— then in his old age — to bear. The 

JSEJUmET J esuit letter is silent as to what 

happened to him after his capture at 
the hands of the Mahrattas. The probabilities are that 
he managed to obtain his release and returned to 
Seringapatam. For, on May 26, 1682 (Dundubhi, 
Vaisakha ha, 30), we note, 102 he retired from the office 
of Dajavai and was succeeded for a short while (May 27- 
June 9, 1682) by Devaiya, and later by his nephew 
Doddaiya (June 10, 1682-June 11, 1690). 

ChikkadevarSja's victory over the Mahrattas near 
Beview of the Seringapatam, however, appeared to 
events of c. April- counterbalance Dalavai Kumaraiya's 
May 1682 ' reverses at Trichinopoly. Indeed, 

while the latter meant a serious, though temporary, set- 

102. Annuls, I. 116; Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 68; flee also under Dalavdis, in Oh. 
XII. Very little is known of DajaPai Kumaraiya subsequent to his 
retirement in May 1682. It appears probable that he died shortly after. 
For details about the Kajale Family, vide section on Domestic life in 
Ch. XVI. 
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back to the progress of Mysore in the south, the 
former tended to prevent the Mahrattas from 
having a permanent foothold in and near Mysore, and 
seemed not only to ensure the eventual sovereignty 
of the Karnataka country to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
but also to add to his prestige as the ruler of 
Mysore. 103 

No sooner was the Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam 

.„ „ , - • overcome than another trouble appeared 

Mysore vs. Ikkeri, rr 

Goikoijda and Sam- to engross Chikkade"vara"ja's attention. 

bhaji, June 1682. Thg success Qf Chikkad5vara j a in 

distant Madura (down to 1682) had induced a combination 
of those opposed to him. Ikkeri and Galkonda joined 
Sambha"ji in contesting his aims and ambitions in the 
south. Accordingly Chikkadfevaf&ja was, early in June 
1682, obliged to proceed in the north-west of Mysore to 
safeguard the frontiers against Ikkeri, whose activities 
during 1680-1681 had given him cause for alarm. At 
Banavar (Banapura) he met with a powerful combina- 
tion against him, headed by Basappa Nayaka of Ikkeri, 
the Qutb Shah of Golkonda and Sambhaji, 104 the last 
then on his way to the south tojoinEkoji and other 
Mahratta generals. 105 In the action that followed (at 

108. BeeA.V.O., Ill, 186, 189 (with gloss) ; also SakaU-Vaid. 8am., p. 4 : 
Karn&iaka-dMamnm Vi/ayaUikshmi-wX(ata-prttdiia-vetusida, referring 
to toe Ksruataka country as the stage left open to the Goddess of Victory 
in the hands of Chikkadevaraja at the end of the exploit against the 
Mahrattas; Sangl. Oanga., II. 9 and 10: Anyaichakra. MahUOra- 
r&jyamaJchilam Kantafaklyam punah, etc., where Kaeipati-Paudita, a 
mid-eighteenth century commentator, interprets (Da(avai) Doddaiya's 
Victory over the Mahrattas (under Jaitaji and others) as implying 
the restoration of the sovereignty of Mysore in the Karnat&is 
country. 

104. A. V. C, III, 91 ; also S. O., Ill (1) Sr. H (1668), 11. 67-69 and 
72-71, echoing the events of 1683. For textual details, vide f.n. 106 
infra. 

105. See Niyakt of Madura, p. 289 {Letter), from which it would seem 
that Sambhaji was in South India by the middle of 1682. See also 
J. Sarkar, Aurangnib, IV. 381, referring to Sambbajl's predatory 
incursions in 1689 after the unfinished ainga of Jinj ire. Also text in f . n . 
106 infra. 
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Baijavar), we glean, 106 Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar achieved 
a distinct victory over his opponents. 

Foiled in his attempt against Mysore from the north- 
west, Sambhaji proceeded towards the 

Sambhaii's move- , , . . . „ , , 

ments in Mysore east an d south, taking possession of all 

August 1682 th ' JUDe the P laces con q uere d by his general, 
Haraji, who still continued to chase 
the Mysoreans. He was soon before Trichinopoly itself, 
attacking Chokkanatha Nayaka in his fortress. About 
June 16, 1682, ChokkanStha died in a fit of melancholy, 
"frustrated in all his hopes" of re-establishment by the 
Mahrattas, " dispossessed of his dominions and all his 
treasures, abandoned by his troops and deprived of all 
resources." In July 1682, he was succeeded by his son 
Muttu-V1rappa Nayaka III (1682-1689), then aged 
fifteen. 107 From about July- August, the general political 
situation in South India, caused by Sambhaji's move- 
ments, was rather unfavourable for Mysore. In the fight 
for supremacy in the south, the scale had turned in 
favour of Sambhaji for the time being. The kingdom of 
Madura had been considerably reduced in extent; Mysore 
had lost all her fortresses in the east and the south 
except some, including that of Madura, which she was 
striving to maintain with the help of the Maravas; Ekoji 

1W ' do fa&^am^tAst! £\^^fn T^sL'^ l!o!7 iaB ° nd '' 

6ambhu»tambhita-vikramah Kutuba.-4ah6-aatt-ha.tato hatha- 
dikktri-Batavupi dhikkrti-magddlkoji-rlkojani | 



bhm yada Want 
SOyarn &n-OUkaMvaraja^rvati^ksha-anTnmkakftih \\ . 

Among other sources mentioning ChikkatUvarija's exploit over 
Sambhiji are XVi. Tat., H. 18-14. w. 3-8: K*At iiirada Basava.no. 
mraoane gediti; kHfr mortdedda Sambhuva muridtt mtmgtditi; O. 
Sop., pp. 187-188, w. 3-8; O. Bi., p. I, v. 6: 6ivdjvtuta Sambhuji 
yi ]ggyo-nurbu-koToumam teOanegaida-nadbhiUa-paTakramadim Chika- 
dita-BhSvaram ; p. i : Sambhojiyam bhayirnavadol mulungiri ; and 
p. 89; CH. Qo., p. 19, v. 89, pp. 89, 70; also Sachchu. Nir„ I, 61-82; 
S. O., Uyt. Dili. Buppl. Vol., My. 116 (o. 1686-1890), 11. 71-76, 88-90, 
9*-96, repeating from 8r. 14. 
107. Jfeyofe of Madura, l.o. ; also pp. 190-191. 
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was continuing his despotic rule in Tanjore ; Gingee had 
come under Sambhaji; Sanibhaji had become an impor- 
tant factor in the south of India, pursuing, as the Jesuit 
letter puts it, " his conquests against Mysore, not only 
in the kingdom of Madura, but even in the northern 
provinces, where he has taken several of its fortresses, all 
the province of Dharmapuri, and other neighbouring 
territories "; G6"lkond_a and Ikkeri continued to be his 
allies, having both " united against (the king of) Mysore 
(who is) regarded as the common enemy." 108 This 
shows the success that Mysore had attained thus far in 
the Madura country (down to 1682). The advance of 
Sambhaji proved the signal for a combination against 
Chikkade"vara"ja. And the fight for supremacy as between 
Mysore and the Mahrattas was fast becoming a live 
issue in the politics of Southern India. Chikkadevaraja, 
on his part, put up a persistent opposition to the 
pretensions of Sambhaji in the south: perhaps he also 
found it expedient to keep himself in touch with 
Aurangzib, the Mughal Emperor, with a view eventually 
to frustrate the combination against Mysore. Indeed, 
Aurangzrb, who was at Aurangabad since March 1682, 109 
had, we learn, 110 already been much impressed with the 
news of the defeat inflicted by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
on the Mahratta generals near Seringapatam (c. April 
1682). Further, the Jesuit letter (of 1682) even speaks 
of the Mughal (Aurangzib) as having been on the point 



106. Ibid, p. 990 (tetter). The reference here is to the triple alliance of 
Sambhgji, Basappa Niyaka of Ikkeri and Qutb Shah against Mysore, 
which was defeated by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar early in June 168Q. 

108. J. Sarkar, Aurangtib, IV. 366. 

110. See Saiala-Vaid. Sam., p. 4 : 3Iarataro\ prasiddhaTdykda Jtjl Qh&fi 
muntada- mahd-iilraram kadidu . . , Karndfaka-dliamam Vijaya- 
lakahml-tmfaka^pradiia-vtniiida, jaya-varteyam kitdavarangajlbu- 
Padiuih&ha muntada, bhilmitvara-reUarum bkdpa-bhSpendu kaiyyetti 
kondadvttire, referring to Emperor Aurangzib and other monarch* as 
having showered their encomiums on Chikkadevaraja at the news of hie 
exploit over the celebrated Mahratta generals, i.e., DSdaJj, Jaitaji, 
NimbSji and others. See also Annah, 1. 115. 
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of • "sending a formidable army against Sambogi 
[Sambhaji] at the request of Mysore." 111 
The proffered or expected help, however, never came, 
involved as Aurangzlb was in his 

jui y A i686 Stl682tOC ' stru §§ le with Bijapur. 112 Aurangzib 
thus lost a great opportunity of actively 
befriending one who had proved so useful an ally in the 
realization of his own aims and ambitions against the 
Mahrattas and that without so much as asking for it. A 
timely pact with Chikkadevaraja would have helped him 
as much as it would have paved the way for a friendly 
adjustment between the Imperial Mughal as the ruler 
of the north and Chikkadevaraja as the ruler of the south. 
But Aurangzlb's character and state-craft were such that 
high political achievement was as far from him as the sky 
in the heavens is to the man on mother Earth below. By 
about the end of 1682 the war between Madura and My- 
sore had come to an end, but in 1683 Sambhaji's presence 
in the south contributed to a continuance of disturbed 
conditions in it. The kingdom of Madura was parcelled 
out into five portions occupied, respectively, by the Nayak 
of Madura, the king of Mysore, the Maravas, Sambhaji and 
Ekoji. 113 And Sambhaji, it would seem, was the foremost 
to take advantage of this state of affairs to dispute, in 
particular, the claim of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar for supre- 
macy in South India. With that end in view he began to 
wage a systematic war of aggression against Mysore, from 
the east and the south. About the close of 1683, Chikka- 
devaraja's political position in these directions was at a 
low ebb. The Jesuit letter of that year thus sums up the 
then situation : 114 " The power of the king of Mysore 
in Madura begins to grow weak, because, violently 
attacked in his own dominions by the troops of Sambogi, 

1U. MfaJu of Madura, l.o. 119. Su-kw, o. c, IV. 900-806. 

US. 8m in Nay ait of Madura, p. Wl : Jmu> de Brirto to F»ul 011t», 1«S; 

rnlto pp. 198-19*. 
U*. DM. 
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he cannot sustain and reinforce the armies he had sent to 
those countries. The provinces he had. conquered there 
shake off his yoke gradually to claim their independence, 
or become attached to some one of the princes who have 
partitioned the shreds of the kingdom, once so flourish- 
ing, among themselves." The letter shows that Chikka- 
devaraja was unable to consolidate his conquests in the 
south. The position of ascendency gained in Madura-r- 
as its protector — against the Mahrattas was in great 
jeopardy, especially with the advent of Sambhaji. The 
vassals of Madura, subdued at great cost by Chikkadeva- 
raja, were breaking away from allegiance and the gains 
made were slipping out of his hands. The position grew 
worse between 1683-1686. " In the south, the petty 
rajas, once vassals of Madura/' says a Jesuit letter, 116 
" continue to shake off the yoke of Mysore, too weak to 
preserve her conquests; the Thieves (i.e., Kalians) and 
the Maravas make a war of brigandage against the troops 
of Ekoji; Sambogi mercilessly conducts war against the 
king of Mysore, whose dominions he is invading, and is 
strongly helped by the revolts of the inhabitants against 
their own sovereign." Chikkadevaraja found that 
while the subjugated vassals of Madura were breaking 
away from him, Samblraji's invasion had caused difficul- 
ties for him nearer home. No doubt the Maravas and 
Kalians kept Ekeji's forces at bay, but they cared more 
for plunder than for keeping the enemy off their master's 
territories. According to the Jesuit letter above quoted, 
it would seem that Chikkadevaraja, " to provide for the 
expenses of the war," 116 had tried to augment his revenue 
and adopted steps which brought him into conflict with 
his subjects " in the eastern provinces of his domi- 
nions." 117 What followed will be found treated in the 
sequel, 118 and it will suffice here to state that the lack of 



115. Ibid, p. 292: Louis de Mello to Noyelle, 1666. 

116. Ibid. 117. Ibid. X18. Vide Ch. XV below. 
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resources in men and money came in the way, for the time 
being, of the realization of his hopes in the south. He, 
however, appears to have made a supreme effort to raise 
the treasure required to replenish his war-chest. The 
measures he was advised to take were evidently such as 
not merely to help him to attain the objective he aimed at 
but also to give occasion to his Minister resorting to means 
for giving effect to them, which proved both unpopular and 
impolitic. This apart, soon there was a change in the 
tide of affairs. About July 1686, the mutual interests 
of ChikkadBvaraja and Sambhaji seem to have demanded 
a political adjustment. Hard pressed in their home- 
lands by the Mughal Emperor, the Mahrattas in the 
south were ready to agree to any terms. Their chronic 
need was money and a little of that rare, but valuable, 
commodity was enough to induce Sambhaji to retire. 119 
The Mahrattas indeed made a virtue of their necessity. 
Their withdrawal, though a timely one for Chikkadevaraja, 
was forced on them by the pressure of Mughal arms on 
the Deccan. Since 1684, Aurangzib had been busy mobi- 
lising his resources to crush the Shahi states of Bijapur 
and Gelkonda on the one side and the Mahrattas on the 
other. On September 12, 1686, he succeeded in reducing 
Bijapur, and the Mughal arms were preparing to pene- 
trate the country south of the Krishna as far as the 
Karnntaks-Bijapur-Balaghat. 120 

Meanwhile Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was rapidly 
„ .... . ... ,. recovering from the effects of the 

Political position ol ° 

ChikkadSvara-ja, disastrous wars with Sambhaji. Those 
wars had, it is true, considerably 

119. O. Si., p. 4: Ma ltam4 Aambhdjige kappavittum infantum iafipi. 
Here kappa cannot be literally token to mean tribute. In keeping with 
the protracted political relations between Mysore and the Mahrattas 
awing 1(80-1680, tome diplomacy mturt be understood to have been at 
work, which reunited in the Mahrattas being ultimately bought off by 
OhikkedSfaraJe Wodeyar to ensure peace and aeourity in the country. 
Henoe the expression*. 

190. J. Sarkar, Auranglb, IT. 966-990, 906498, 340-662, V. 64, 66; also 
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diminished his authority and prestige in the south and 
the east of Mysore, but they had hardly affected his 
claims to supremacy in the Karnatak ever since the 
defeat he had inflicted on Basappa Nayaka of Ikkeri 
(June 1682). Indeed, as Orme observes, 121 he was, in 
1684, looked upon as the " most ancient and considerable " 
of the several ESjas in the country of Mysore. About 
the close of 1686, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar had become 
not only firm in his position as the sovereign of Mysore 
but also an imperial authority in the south. The 
Seringapatam Temple copper-plate grant (dated November 
19, 1686) 123 seems to echo this fact when it gives him 
imperial titles and speaks of him as ruling in peace 
from the capital city of Seringapatam. 

The Mughal, however, soon tried to take the place of 
Mysore vs. Mu- the.Mahratta in the south. The respite 
ghais : Maroh-May which Mysore enjoyed therefore proved 
1687 " only a short one. In March 1687, a 

detachment of the Mughal army under Khasim Khan 
marched by way of Penukonda towards Tumkur. 133 
At this news, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar proceeded thither. 
Tumkur was promptly prevented from falling into the 
hands of the Mughals and, during April-May, Chikka- 
devaraja succeeded in taking from ETkoji Chiknayakana- 
halli, Kandlkere and Tyamagondlu 124 — places which 
appear to have been lost to Mysore during the warfare of 
1682-1686. These acquisitions doubtless meant the 
dwindling of Ekoji's power in the Karnatak-Bijapur- 
Balaghat while they helped to strengthen the position of 

191. Eittorical Fragment*, p, 141. 

199. B. 0., ni W Sr. 14, 11. 86-90: Bvudentenb^aganda Ukaika^Xra. 
faman^aharttdMiraja^ajaparamttvara yrat^hapralapa-ntmatina. 
Vira-narapati Sri-Ohikadtva-MtOtaraja Oieffarayyanavaru Srirnnffa- 
pajtanadalla rtUna-titnMtanOridharHgi tukhadym jrrii \vi -tamrHjy i« 
faiyvuttiralu ... ■■ 

198. See Barker, o*., V. 64, 68, referring to the beginnings of Hughe] 
penetration into the Kernttftk in 1887; elao My: Bho. P*r., II. 88-87 1 
at. Annals, 1. 108-107 ; Wilki. I. 998. 

Iflt. tfy*. Dho, JfMr., Lo. ; eee eleo end oompere AnnaU end Wilki, I.e. 

20 
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Mysore as a serious competitor with the Mugha'ls for 
the remaining possessions of Bijapur in that region. 
With the increasing influence and power of 
ChikkadeVaraja Wodeyar, Ekoji 

B™gafort WO Ju ( |y found U exceedingly ' difficult, about 

1687. this time, to maintain his jahgir of 

Bangalore from distant Tanjore. He 

accordingly proposed to sell it to Chikkadevaraja 

Wodeyar for rupees three lakhs. A vakil was sent from 

the court of Tanjore to Seringapatam to conduct the 

negotiations. Chikkadevaraja, having completed the 

transaction, was about to take possession of Bangalore. 125 

Meanwhile, Khaslm KhUn, advancing with the Mughal 

detachment, had occupied the place, finally hoisting the 

imperial flag over the fort on July 10, 1687. 126 Almost 

simultaneously the Mahrattas, with a detachment under 

Haraji (Governor of Gingee), Ke3ava-Triyambak-Pant 

and Santaji (Generals of Sambhaji), were also on their 

way thither but, on finding that they had been forestalled 

by Khasim Khan, retired without opposition to the 

Karna"tak. 127 At this juncture, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 

stood before the walls of Bangalore. A fight took place 

between the forces of Mysore and the Mughal troops, in 

which the latter were thoroughly put to rout 128 

MB. AmtaU, I, U0[ Me alio and oompare Baj. Rath., XII. 489 (referrine to 
the transaction without, however, mentioning the date), and Wilkt, I. 
108410. Abo see f.n. 181 infra. 

196. Afy«. Dho. Pur., II. 88: Prabhava, Nija-Ithadka fit. 11 ; see aleo Annalt, 
Lo. Orme (Hittorical Fragment*, pp. 166-166) placed the surrender oi 
Bangalore to Khf >lm KhSn, early in August 1687 ; Wilks (I. 110), about 
July 1(587 ; Barker (o. e., V. 64-56, f.n.) would fix it on Jane 10, or July 
10, 1687. The authority of the Ityt. Dho. Fir is preferred here as the 
more specific Again, In the light of other sources we have here referred 
to, ft Is rather hard to aooept the meaning of the text of the Persian Ms., 
suggested by Barker (Ibid, 66-68, f.n.), vi*„ that in the surrender of 
Bangalore " the Mughal General was aided by the chief of Seringapatam, 
the enemy of Shivijt's house." 

197. Orme, I.e. ; Wilks, I.e. ; Barker, o.c, V. 66-66 (compared). 

198. Annah, I. 110; see also ref ere noes cited in f.n. 180 infra; of. Wilkt, I. 
110-111, referring to Chikkedftvarija's final acquisition of Bangalore by 
pnrohaae from Khielm Khan, for whiob there la no evidence— vide also 
f.n. 181 infra. 
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and Chikkadevaraja took possession of Bangalore on 
July 14. 129 Indeed we have the unanimous testimony 
6f the contemporary texts, 130 significantly pointing to 
this repulse of the Mughals by Chikkadevaraja and his 
wresting of Bangalore from them. The ultimate delivery 
of Bangalore to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was, however, 
it would seem, 131 effected by Khasim Khan under an 
amicable arrangement, by which, while Chikkadevaraja 
was for all practical purposes recognised as the legitimate 
owner of the place, Khashn Khan himself, relieved from 
the necessity of maintaining a large detachment for its 
occupation, secured its use as a point of communication 
for Mughal arms in South India. On the completion of 
this arrangement, Khasim Khan retired to Slra, where 
he remained as the Mughal Governor (Faujdar). 132 
Thus, with the acquisition of Bangalore, the kingdom of 

139. My$. Dho. Par., I.e.: Prahha.ua, Nija-Ishadha. in. 15; see also Annalt, 
l.o. ; of. Wilk» ft. Ill), placing the delivery of Ban galore to Chikka- 
devaraja in Jul; 1687. 

190. A. V. 0., Ill, 118, 130, 180 and 184 (with gloss) : Mogalar 

tavari tado badidv; manidar Mogalar; Bifida Mogalar a padeyam ; 
Moga la.-Mardtarganjuva ptrrarayar myaraltu, avaram jayitirpa Ohika 
dlvardyane Sayan; also Sachehi. Ntr., ff. 123; 0, St,, p. 69; Of. OB., pp. 
89, 70 : 8dhajiwu}tha-Marafnnrpa*ajadhdn1kTta'bhangitra-Be7tga.for- 
harana— referring to Chikkadevaraja's acquisition by force of arms of 
Bangalore, the oapital of Shihji {Sahaji), the Mahratta. Evidently, 
after his purchase of Bangalore from Ekoji, Chikkadevaraja had tha full 
right to poaseaa it against all possible competitors. Viewed on this 
footing, his occupation of Bangalore from the Mughals acquires oonai- 
derable significance. Compare WUkt in f.n. 191 infra. 

131. According to Wilka (I. 110), Chikkadevaraja's transactions with Ekoji 
for the purchase of Bangalore were not complete when the plaoe 
surrendered to Khasim Khan. Further, he speaks of Khasim Khan 
as delivering Bangalore to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar after "accepting 
the price which the Raja was still willing to pay," and points to an 
"amicable arrangement" concluded by him (Khasim Khan) with the 
latter (I. 110-111). There is no evidence in support of Wilks's position, 
for, as we have seen (vide f.n. 125 supra and text thereto), Ekoji's sale of 
Bangalore to Chikkadevaraja was an accomplished fact already about 
the time the place yielded to Khasim Khan. The probabilities are, 
therefore, more in favour of the view that Khasim Khan, at the end of 
a fight put up by Chikkadevaraja's troops (vide f.n. 128 and 180 supra 
and text thereto), found it expedient to deliver Bangalore to its legiti- 
mate owner (i.e., Chikkadevaraja) under an amicable arrangement for 
the greater security of Mughal interests in South India. 
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Mysore became practically coterminous with the Mughal 
sphere of influence in the Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat. 
On September 21, 1687, Aurangzlb succeeded in 
reducing GOlkonda. His attention was 

General course of next directed in an increasing measure 
affairs: 1687-1600. b 

towards subjugating the Mahrattas, 

then predominantly strong in the Karnalak. 133 At the 

same time the fortunes of Sambhaji in South India were 

being seriously jeopardised. For Ekoji had lost all 

interest in the larger questions of Mahratta policy, being 

engrossed in the immediate preoccupations of the hour 

in Tanjore. On his death about 1688, he was succeeded 

by his son Shahji IT to the throne of Tanjore. 134 In 

January 1689, Sambhaji himself was captured by the 

Mughals, and executed on March ll. 135 In September, 

Haraji, Sambhaji's lieutenant in the Karnatak, died. 136 

In the same year Muttu-Virappa Nayaka 1 1 1 of Madura 

also died, and was succeeded by Mangammai (1689-1706), 

the dowager queen of Chokkanatha Nayaka. 137 About 

the same time the Mughal arms were in process of 

penetrating into the Karnatak. 138 

All through this period Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was 

The recovery of steadil y and systematically recovering 
the lost ground by his lost ground from the Mahrattas. 
Mysore - Already by about 1687-1688, his poli- 

tical position had become strong and secure. Indeed 
referring to ChikkadEvarSja's achievements over his 



188. Wilkt, I. 110 <f.n. 9), 281; Sarkar, o.c, V. 108, 110. 
188. Sarkar, o. e.. IV. 956-383, V. 67-63. 

184. Sartar (o.c, V. 68, t.n.) refers to Ekoji > death in January 1666 and 
the succession in that year of his eon Shinji II. But Orme speaks of 
£k5jl as ruling Tsnjore in August 1687 (see Historical Fragment*, p. 194), 
and Wilis and the local sources mention biro aa having been alive in 
July 1687 {md* t.n. 13S and 126 tupra). Again, an inscription of 1686 
(tee Dayttk» of Madura, p. 361, No. 193) refers to Shgbji's conquest of 
the Puduk&t* country, poaaibly during his father's rule. In the absence 
of decisive evidenoe, Eksji's death may be aet down to about 1688, 
subsequent to his sale of Bangalore to Chikkadevaraja (1667). 

136. Sartar, o.c, IV. 401-403. 186. Sarkar, o.c, V. 63. 

1W. Ndyai* of Madura, pp. 909404. 168, Sarkar, o.c, V. 68-61. 
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enemies (including the Shahi kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golkonda and the Mahrattas) and the fall of Bijapur and 
Golkonda, contemporary Kannada works 139 testify to the 
unassailable prowess of Chikkaclevaraja (dbhedya-vikrama- 
nenal), perhaps indicating that he was for AurangzTb 
yet a power to reckon with in the south. In June 1688, 
Chikkaiya, agent (Gurikar) of Chikkadevaraja at Sankha- 
giri, took possession of Avaniperur, Arasaravani and 
Hoskote. This was followed by Chikkadevaraja's acqui- 
sition of Manugonde-durga, Mannargudi and Vamalur 
in November, and of Dharmapuri in January 1689. In 
May, Paramatti was retaken after a bombardment; in 
July, Gurikar Lingarajaiya, another agent of Chikkadeva- 
raja at Coimbatore, took K"averipattanam; in September, 
Kuntur-durga (Kunnattuf) was re-acquired and, finally, in 
January 1690, Anantagiri under an agreement (kaultt) 
concluded by Haraji. 140 Among other acquisitions from 
the Mahrattas during the period were the forts of 
Kengeri, Bevuhalli and Bairanetta. 141 About February 
1690, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar had not only come into 
full possession of most of the places lost during 
Sambhaji's wars (1682-1686) but had also been in a 
position to reiterate his claim to supremacy as Emperor 
of the Karnataka country (Kamdtaka-Chakravarti) 142 

139. See C. Bi., p. 2, vv. 6-9; Gi. Go. p. 63, vv. 11-12, p, 65, vv. 13-14 ; also 
A. V. C.I ..8.. Ill, 67. 

140. Kyt. Dho. Par., II. 38-43; aae also Sachchu . Nir., 8. 131; O. Bi. t pp. 
68-59, and Qf. Q9., pp. 86-39, 69 (vide text quoted infra) ; cf. Annah, I. 
107-106; WUk>, 1. 112, 906-227 ; also see and compare Capt. Alexander 
Read in Barctmahal Records (1793), I. 139, mentioning some of these 
conquests . 

Ml. See Saekefyil. Nir., C. Bi. and Gt. Go., 1. c. : Gambhirfiddhata-parigh-a- 
varana-bhishai?a-iotaghn1-iata»an}aUamatta M/iva{i-*in&i>a\l-varmita- 
DKajmapuTl^aAabhtlkramana-travana^mrjanlkrta Kengeri Vamalant 
BtwhaiH Bairanetta KiinnatiHr mukhyadurga-varga nit a yantkramaiyi- 
mrvrta^nijasainika^iamilhaTrnm. See also f.n. 140 supra and text 
thereto. 

142. See Sachchu. Nir., «. 129; C. Bi., p. 69; Gi. GS„ pp. 89, TO; alao B. C, 
Siyt. Dint. Suppl. Vol., My. U5, 1. 482— pointing to Karndtaka-Chakra- 
varti aa one of the distinctive titles of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar about 
1*90. 
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In truth he had been securely established in the northern 
frontiers of Mysore at the end of his protracted struggle 
with the Mahrattas, as the Apratima-Vira-Charitam 
seems significantly to testify. 143 

Meanwhile, Ikkeri, in the north-west of Mysore, had 

been rising to prominence under 
1690-1704 PkaSe: Channammaji, under the influence of the 

general course of Mahratta and Mughal 

The Climax: „„ . . , ^ 

attairs in the Deccan. On the death ot 
Mahrattas, 1690. he Sambhaji in March 1689, Eajaram, his 

younger brother, succeeded as Eegent 
during the minority of Sahu (afterwards feivajfll), the 
six-year old son of Sambhaji. Eajaram' s accession was 
followed by the fall of Eaigarh and other forts into the 
hands of the Mughals under Zulfikar Kha~n. Eajaram 
escaped from Panhala to the Karnatak by way of Ikkeri. 
Channammaji not only afforded him shelter and protec- 
tion but also, about June 1689, successfully repulsed a 
Mughal contingent under Jan Nisar Khan (Jdnsara- 
Khana) who, on her refusal to hand over the fugitive, 
prepared to lay siege to BednuT, her capital. Eajaram, 
having left Ikkeri under a safe escort, passed through 
Bangalore and Vellore and ultimately arrived at the fort 
of Gingee in the Karnatak (November 1689), 144 Chan- 
nammaji's success over the Mughals, however, seemed to 
add considerably to her reputation and prestige among the 
feudatories (manneyarkalol parama-khyatiyam padedu), 
and, shortly after the event, she left Bednur on a 
pilgrimage to Subrahmanya. 145 

About April 1690 Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, to justify 

as it were his title of Karnqtaka- 
16 "o yS ° re and IkkeH ' Chakravarti, turned his attention to 

the recovering of the places lost by 

148. I, 8 : Kcufidu Mar Ajar a. padtyam | padoviya balporeya-nilipi bannipv 

144. Hufcu, o. o., V. 33-28, 93; K». N. V., IX. 161-168, 166; sen riso ud 

oottpure WUkt, I. 11S-114. 
115. K*. N. V., IX. 166-167, vr. BP- BO. 
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him (during 1674-1681) in the direction pf Ikke"ri. 

Early in April he succeeded in wresting Bagadifrom the 

PaTegar of that place, 146 and this was followed by the 

acquisition of Haranahalli and Ba"na"var from Ikkeri in 

April-May. 147 In J une Dajavai Doddaiya was succeeded 

by Timmappaiya of Kolala, 148 and the latter resumed the 

activities against Ikke"ri, taking in rapid succession 

Kadur, Sakrepatna and Vastare between June and 

August, Chikmagalur and MahlrSjana-durga in August, 

and Ha"ssan and Gra"ma in September, the last two 

places, in particular, being acquired from Krishnappa 

Nayaka of Aigiir. 149 

We may now return to the general course of Mahratta 

u.u._w. „_j and Mughal affairs. 150 The govern- 
Manratta and ° ° 

Mughal affairs, 1691- ment of Gingee passed into the hands 
1698 ' of BajSram shortly after his arrival 

there in November 1689. The Mahrattas began their 
activities under his officers, Prahlad-Niraji, Moresvar- 
Pingle and others. In the same year, Aurangzfb, deter- 
mined to crush the Mahrattas, sent an army under 
Zulfikar Khan, with instructions to reduce Gingee. On 
reaching the place in April 1691, Zulfikar Khan 
found that his resources were too inadequate for 
the purpose. He, therefore, sought reinforcements from 
the Mughal and, pending their arrival, marched on 
towards the Southern Karnatak. He proceeded as far 
as Trichinopoly and Tanjore, levying contributions from 
the Zami-ndars of those tracts. In 1692-1693, he 



146. Mys. Dho. Pur., 1 1 . 43; Annals, I. 108; cf. Wilks, I. 227. 

147. Ibid', Ibid. 

148. Annals, I. 116; see also Mys. Dho. Par., I. 69. The AnnaU (I.e.) refers 
to the successor of Dalavai Doddaiya as Timmappaiya of Kollegal, which 
is apparently a scribal error for Koldla in the light of the earlier Ms., 
i.e., My8. Dho. Pur. See also under Dalavdis, in Ch. XII. 

149. Mys. Dho. Pur. 1 1 . 43-46; Annals, I. 108; see also Tri. Tat., ff. 19; O. 
Sap., pp. 189-190, and A. V. 0., Ill, 71, 79, 143 (referring to the loss of 
VastSre by Ikkeri); cf. Wilks, I. 227.228. 

160. For the general references on this section, vide Sarkar, o. c, Vi 62-127, 
130-136; see also and compare Wilks, I. 114,117 (f.n. 1), 229 and 282. 
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renewed the siege of Qingee, with reinforcements under 
Asad Khan, Prince Earn Bakhsh and Khasfm Khan, 
but with little success. In 1694, he attempted a diver- 
sion of the Mughal arms for reducing Tanjore. Between 
1695-1697 there, was no peace in the Karna"tak, disturbed 
as it was by the " roveing parties of the Moratta and 
Mogull armies and Polligar8. " 151 In particular, in 
October and November 1695, the country was raided by 
the Mahrattas under feantaji-GhOrpade and the Mughal 
Deccan dotted over with Mahratta chieftains. The 
progress of Zulfikar Khan at Gingee during the period 
was definitely arrested. The Mahratta incursions under 
fe'antaji added to the Emperor's worries. And he 
despatched a contingent from his camp at Isla"mpuri, to 
assist Kha'sfm Khan in intercepting the raiders. Kbastm 
Khan was attacked by the Mahrattas (under Santaji) 
near DoddeTi, a village in the Chitaldrug district, 
and defeated: to avoid disgrace, however, he took poison 
and died (December 1695). Santaji became a terror in the 
Karnatak. In December 1696, Aurangzlb again sent out 
fresh reinforcements under Bidar B akht (the " Didar bux " 
of the Fort St. George Records 152 ) to Gingee, ordering 
Zulfikar Khran " to follow after Santogee in the Mizore 
[Mysore] countrey." 153 Zulfikar Krran proceeded as far as 
Penukonda and renewed with vigour the siege of Gingee, 
while pursuing his activities against S"a"ntaji. Luckily, 
in June 1697, Santaji was slain at the hands of an 
assassin. At last Zulfikar Kha"n, with the help of Daud 
Khan and Dalpat Rao, succeeded in reducing Gingee in 
January 1698. Rajaram had, however, in the mean- 
while, made good his escape to Satara. The reduction of 
Gingee, till then regarded as the " Troy of the East," 

151. Becorch of Fort St. (rtorgei Diary and Consultation Book (1694), 
p. 148. 

152. Ibid: Ibid (1696), p. 166; also Utters from Fort St. Oeorge (1698), 
No. 98, p. 75. 

153. Ibid : Ibid, Ic. 
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proved a landmark in the history of Mughal advance on 

South India. B ut Aurangzib's troubles were not over. 

Hereafter he began personally to take the lead against 

the Mahrattas. 

In striking contrast with this trend of Mahratta and 
Chikkadevaraja Mughal affairs, was the policy of 

and the Mughals, Chikkadevaraia Wodeyar during 1691- 
1691-1694. „, J , 

1694. These years were years of 

peace and quiet in Mysore. It was in the interests of 

the kingdom of Mysore that Chikkadevaraja, during 

this period, seems to have found it expedient not only to 

abstain from conquests in the directions where Mughal 

interests tended to predominate, but also to maintain 

friendly relations with Khaslm Khan, the Mughal 

Governor at Sira. This was, perhaps, the reason why 

the Mughal army under Zulfikar Khan hardly came into 

conflict with Mysore, particularly on its march to 

Trichinopoly and Tanjore (1691-1694). The Mughal 

acted as the friend of Mysore, and Mysore seems to have 

tacitly appreciated the friendly attitude. 

At the same time, however, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 

„ ... was free to pursue his activities in the 

Further relations r 

between Mysore and direction of Ikkeri — west and north-west 
Ikkiri, 1694-1696. of Mysore _ outside the Mughal sphere 

of influence. About the close of 1694, Channammaji, 
on her return from Subrahmanya, appears to have 
retaliated against Mysore. 154 Among those leading the 
army of Ikkeri were Dalavai Channabasava Sejfi, Sabnis 
Bommarasaiya (Bommaiya) of KolivaUa, Yakub Khan 
(Kupu Khan), Krishnappa Nayaka of Aigur and the Beda 
chiefs of Chintanakal (Chitaldrug) and other places. 156 



164. The Ke. N. V., as we shall see, is only to be understood to refer to a 
subsequent victory of Ikkeri over Mysore (c. February 1696). Naturally 
it maintains a discreet silence over the course of events d,uring c. 1694- 
1695, evidenced by other sources of information — vide f.n. 155-160infra. 

155 See A. V. C, II, 21, III, 80, 140, 146, 169, IV, 5 (with gloss), etc.j 
also f.n. 166-169 infra. 
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There were also, we note, 156 levies of the Mahrattas 
and Muhammadans in the ranks of Ikkeri. These 
were evidently irregulars who fought in their own 
interests and not as units aiding Channammaji from their 
respective sovereigns. The combined forces marched on 
towards Mysore and laid siege to Arkalgud which had 
been taken by Chikkade"varaja in 1674 from its chief 
Krishnappa Nayaka of Aigur. Meanwhile, the Mysore 
army under Dal.avai Timmappaiya of Kolala proceeded 
thither. About January 1695, an 

c.JanZy\695 bSje ' aCtion t0 ° k P laCe 011 the field 0Ver " 
looking the town of Hebbale (Perbdle- 

yura mundana vayalol), in the neighbourhood of 
Arkalgud. 157 Both sides, we glean, 158 began with a 
regular volley of arrows (blind), the Mysore elephant 
Benteraya and the Ikkeri elephant Ramabana 
taking a leading part in the encounter. Suddenly, 
however, in the thick of the fight, the troops of Ikke"ri 
began to feign a retreat, only to find themselves over- 
powered by the Mysoreans. Yet Channabasava Setti and 
Yakub Khan, seated on an elephant (aneyeri barpinam), 
turned against their opponents: a bullet-shot from the 
Mysore side, however, struck Y"akub Klran, inconsequence 
of which he fell dead on the field of battle while Channa- 
basava, in panic, alighted the elephant and began to take 
to flight (MahiSura-bhataritta gundu taki Kupkhanam 
bilvina-malki Chennabasavam dummikkalelasi 
paldyanam), losing a tooth in the struggle (pallam 
muridu). The flight of Channabasava was followed 
by general disorder in his ranks. The Ikkeri army was 



m. ibid, m, las. 

1ST. Ibid, 111, 48. For PerbaU read Perbaft. Perb&>, Hejeganoa^* form 
ot Hebblfe, 1* to be identified with Hebbtle, an extant utntaDt&nya 
Tillage in tbe Arkalgud taluk (see hut of TiUaget, 181). 

16o. Ibid, m, 88, 88, 66, S3, 84, 89, 90-98, 95*6, KM, 108-109, 111, 114, 117, 
195, 198-190, 184, 140-141, 146.147, 160, 168, 187-158, 160-164, 168-171, 178. 

> 174, 177, IV, 1, 9, 19 (with gion) ; aleo references oited in f.n. 155-187 
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broken (Ke\adiya padq muridu) and thoroughly put to 
rout amidst great slaughter and mutilation of noses; 
Bdmabahq and other elephants and horses in their 
camp were captured by the Mysoreans; Bommarasaiya 
of Ikkeri made good his escape from the field; and 
Krishnappa Nayaka of Aigiir lay dead on the ground, 
-fighting against odds. It was thus a distinct victory 
for Mysore. Though it has been represented 159 that the 
victory was only rendered possible by the discord between 
Channabasava Setti and Sabnis Bommarasaiya and by 
the treachery on the part of the latter to bring about the 
former's destruction by making the IkkeTi army feign 
retreat under the effect of a trickish palm-leaf letter 
(kalldle), there is no reason to believe that Mysore did 
not utilize every point of vantage to her own benefit. 

The defeat and repulse of the IkkeTi forces was followed 
by the siege and acquisition of Arkalgud 
Arkaig-u^' A°igOr! b y ChikkadEvaraja between January 
Sakiedpur and and February 1695, and of Aigur, 
Kodhpet, 1695. SakleSpur and Kodlipet (from 

Krishipiappa Nayaka of Aigiir) between March and 
April. 160 These acquisitions confirmed ChikkadEvaraja in 
the sovereignty of the western part of Mysore while they 
effectively checked the pretensions to all authority, in that 
direction, of Channammaji and BasappaNa"yaka of IkkeTi. 

In or about February 1696, however, hostilities 

. . . between Ikkeri and Mysore seem to 

Hostilities re- 16 1 
newed, o. February have been renewed. Channamma"ji, 

1696 - we are told, 162 despatched her forces 



159. Ibid, III, 168 (with filoas). 

160. Myt. Dho. Pur., II. 46-47 ; ArmaU, I. 109. Cf. Wilks (1. 119, 238) assign- 
ing these acquisitions and the peace with Ikkeri to 1<HM. A* we shall see, 
Ikkeri does not seem to have concluded peace with Mysore till about 1700. 

161. Vide f.n. 169 infra. 

169. Ke. N. P., IX. 167, vy. 91-98. Significantly enough, on the Mysore 
aide there is no reference to this event which seems to have taken place 
not later than February 1696, since we know that the successor of 
DalavAi Timmappaiya in Mysore was appointed in February 1696— »tA> 
f.n. 168 infra and test thereto. 
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at the head of Sabnis Bommarasaiya of Kpjivada. la 
Use action that followed, Bommarasaiya won a distinct 
victory over the Mysore army. Dalavai Timmappaiya, 
the Mysore general, was slain and his son Krishjiappa 
taken prisoner (but later released). 

In February 1696, Mallarajaiya of Kalale (younger 
brother of Dalavai Doddaiya) was 
^other events, 1696 appo i ntec | Dalavai of Mysore in 

succession to Timmappaiya. He held 
that office till August 1698 and was followed first by 
Vlrarajaiya of NilaSOge (August 1698-December 1702), 
and then by Dasarajaiya of De"varaya-durga (December 
1702-1704) , 163 During March- April 1697, Chikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar completed the chain of his conquests in 
the eastern part of Mysore by the re- acquisition of Salem, 
Sadamangalam, Paramatti, Namakal and Tammambatti. 164 
By 1698, Chikkadevai'aja had succeeded in regaining 
chikkadevaraja's Ws Position in the eastern and western 
political position, parts of Mysore and in subduing the 
1 local Palegars, most of whom, it would 

seem, 166 had by then sought his protection and friend- 
ship, Owing to the presence of Mughal arms in the 
Karrtatak during fche period (1691-J698), he had wisely 
refrained from continuing to push up his conquests in the 
south of Mysore, particularly in the direction of Madura 
and Trichinopoly, although he never seems to have 
ceased actively reiterating his claim to sovereignty over it 
(Tenkana-Rdya) , 166 Within the limits of the Karnataka 

US. AtmaU, I. 116; My: Dho Par., I. 68-70; m also nnder Dalavai* la 
Oh. XII; for details (boat tbe Kiltie Family, vide section on Don—tie 
life la Ob. XVI and Table XIII. 

)M. Ufa. D*o. .Mr., II. 48; Anrud,. I. If*. See also and compere Capt. 
Bead to BardmaXal Beeordt (1798), 1. 188. Wilbi'i list (I. 235-236) it 

. . oonspicuouaby the absence at anyreforenoe to tha ra-ecquisitiona in 1697. 

166. See A. V. 0.,- Ill, 63, 86, 160.163, 164, IV, 30, etc. (with glow). 

3M, Baa efj». Baj. Oka., 98. Than ia. no evidence to rapport ot WLUu'i 
tettoff ot tha aiege ot Triobioopoly by Mysore (nndar Ohikkadevarija), 
and tha Mehrasse attack on Serlngapetam, in 1696 (t. 113-117). Theaa 
events, aa baa been shown above, took piaoa in 1664. See abo Appendix 
yx—0)> fa* a detailed examination of- WflaVa poaitson. ate, " 
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country, however, he had become well established,' and 
he was, we learn, 167 looked upon with awe by the 
contemporary powers of Tanjore, Madura, Gingee and 
Sira, He seems to have succeeded also in enforcing 
his claim to supremacy as the sovereign of the Earna"tak 
(Karndtaka-bhumandaldhiaa) , 168 Indeed contem- 
porary texts, from about this time, testify to his 
right to enjoy the undivided sovereignty of the Empire 
(akhanda-dharam-mandalapati) as an unparalleled 
monarch. 160 In fine, at a time when Aurangzrb in • the 
north was being continually harassed in his struggle with 
the Mahrattas, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, alone among 
the South Indian powers, was at the zenith of his power 
in Mysore — apparently a factor of considerable alarm to 
the Mughal. 

At the end of a long period of political struggle and 
Theperiodof ex P ans i° n extending over two decades 
consoiid ation: from his accession, Chikkade'varaja 
'"' ! 14 Wodeyar had had breathing time to 

devote his attention in an increasing measure, not only 
to the consolidation of his power but also to the solution 
of problems of socio-economic import. 170 The years 
1698-1704 accordingly mark an important phase in the 
reign of ChikkadEvaraja Wodeyar. ' 

Almost simultaneously, the death of Channammaji of 

General political Ikk5H (J" 1 ? 22 > 1697 ) m had rem0Ved 

situation in South one great luminary from the political 
India ' firmament of the KarnStak and helped 

187. See A. V. 0., Ill, 69, also IV, 18: AnJuvaTapratimanga'Ta-njdvar~ 
. Madfm.ro Chenji frreya doregaf. 

168. Sea Saeke^H. Nir., B. 190; C. £>., p. 68, and <H. Gs., pp. 88, 69, referring 
to Kantataka-bhttmatfifalddhlia as a distinctive olaim of Cbikkedevarija 
already about 1690. Evidently, by his subsequent achievement* he 
aeema to nave succeeded in enforcing that claim by 1698. 

169. See A. 7. 0., Ill, 119, aleo p. 3 (prone pawaffe), III, 161 (at p. 106), 184, 
IV, 17, 98 (with gloss), etc., and O. Bi„ p. 8. Among other textual 
expressions in these source* are : 8dmrd)yam-g«yyutHr* ; t&mrAJya- 
Valgum ; tamrajya-dltt hey am iafadu. 

17a Tide Oh. XH, for a detailed exposition. 
171. Xc. if. V., IX. 169 i Ovarii, &ta«ma te. 14 
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to add not a little to the reputation of Chikkade"varaja 
Wodeyar as the sovereign of the Karnataka country. 
Channammaji had been succeeded by her adopted son 
Basappa Na*yaka as Hiriya-Basappa Nayaka I, and he 
persisted in his hostility towards Mysore. 172 Mangamm&l 
continued as the ruler of Madura in the distant south ; 
the Mahratta power in Mysore was no longer active; 
and Mughal influence continued to prevail from the 
subdh of Slra. The death of Khastm Khan, the first 
Faujddr of Slra, in 1695, seemed seriously to affect the 
position of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in relation to the 
Mughal Empire, particularly in and after 1698, for, so 
long as Khastm Khan was alive, Chikkadevaraja could, 
under the amicable arrangement above referred to, 
probably count on his support for a favourable representa- 
tion of his cause and interests at the court of the 
Mughal. 178 The only cause for alarm for Chikkadevaraja 
from 1698 onwards was, therefore, the possibility of an 
invasion of his dominions by Aurangzib. Indeed, a 
letter from Fort St George, dated June 16, 1698, 174 
speaks of Aurangzib ordering "Dulpatrow and Daud 
Cawn to remove to Bollegol and Adonee and the Nabob 
to assist Didar bux [Bidar Bakhtl coming against 
Misore [Mysore]." A Mughal invasion of Mysore, 
following the reduction of Gingee in the Karnatak, 
appears thus to have been in the air as the crowning 
achievement of their advance south of the Krishna. 
Moreover, the recent victories and annexations of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, far from quieting down the 
Palegars, had, it is said, 175 been exciting in them feelings 
of jealousy and hatred against him. Ostensibly to 

1TSL IW4..X. 175-177; «ee elao f .n. 179 infra end text thereto. 

178. See bIk WUkt, I. Ill, for a limlUr refereno* to this position. 

174. Lettmfrom Port St. George (1696). No. 98, p. IS: Nathaniel Higginn 
and otnen to William HaUell (Governor of Fort St. George). The 
reference to the MawSb In the letter lata Zalfiker Khtn, tint Newib of 
the Keraittk PC yangfalt, e. 168W700— tide Tifale XVIII, 
Annate, 1. 148 ; of. WiU», L 117.118. 
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safeguard the kingdom against the much-expected 
Mughal invasion but really to further overawe the 
turbulent local chieftains and thereby increase his own " 
reputation and status, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, it would 
seem, found it expedient, in or about 1699, to despatch 
an embassy to Aurangzfb, who was then holding court 
at Ahmadnagar. 

The embassy, we are told, 176 was led by Karanika 
Chikkadevaraja's Lingannaiya, one of the councillors of 
embassy to Aurang- Chikkadevaraja, appointed Vakil to 
zib, c 1699. represent Mysore at the court of the 

Mughal. Lingannaiya presented the Padshah with rich 
hhillats, and met with a favourable reception at his 
hands. Aurangzlb, in turn, while theoretically seeking 
to press a claim to suzerainty over Seringapatam, became 
so thoroughly impressed with the amicable disposition of 
Chikkadevaraja and the valuable services lately rendered 
by him in putting down the Mahrattas (under Jaitaji, 
Nimbaji and others), that he conferred on him the great 
title " Raja-Jagadev" ("King of the World"), a seal 
engraved in Persian characters, with the words " Ra/'a- 
ChikkadevarapMuhammad-Shayi,*' and numerous in- 
signias (such as the red ensign, the Hanuma, Garuda, 
Makara, Ganda-bheTunda, Dharani-Vardha and other 
emblems of sovereignty), and sent him costly presents 
with a friendly letter recognizing Chikkadevaraja* s right 
to hold Durbar seated on the " celebrated throne of the 
Pdndavas." Karanika Lingannaiya was also duly 
honoured by the Grand Mughal with suitable gifts. 
The embassy returned to Seringapatam in 1700 
(Vikrama) and, it is added, 177 was 
its return to Serin- accorded a reception befitting the 

gapatam, 1700. 

khillats and insignias from the imperial 

176. Annals, I. 142-145; see also Mys. Raj. Cha., 29-30. Cf. Wilks 1.118. 

For » further notice of Wilks's position in regard to the details of the 

embassy, vide f.n. 178 infra. 
111. Ibid, I. 145-146. 
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court, these being taken in solemn procession in the 
public streets of the capital city. 

Although we have so far no independent evidence 
confirmatory of this account, there 
its implications. seems nothing inherently improbable 
in it, if we are to judge it with reference 
to the actual political position of Chikkadevaraja at the 
time. We ought also to remember that already, as far 
back as 1682, there were indications of the establishment 
of friendly relations between Mysore and Aurangzlb, as 
the Jesuit letter of that year would seem to signify. 
Whatever might have been Aurangzib's attitude towards 
the embassy, its successful termination, according to the 
local narrative, had its own obvious implications so far 
as Mysore under Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was concerned. 
It meant the triumph of Chikkadevaraja's statesmanship, 
just at a time when a bold stroke of diplomacy was 
needed to benefit by the existing situation ; secondly, it 
meant no commitment on his side: it neither signified 
submission nor an offensive and defensive alliance, being 
more in the nature of a partnership in which each 
partner was enabled to pursue his own ends without 
making the other lose the benefits of his own endeavours; 
thirdly, it served to enhance the power and prestige of 
Chikkadevaraja from a local point of view, particularly 
in his dealings with the turbulent local Pajegars who 
saw Chikkadevaraja triumph while the Mahrattas — not so 
long ago victorious and vigilant everywhere — had to flee the 
country; fourthly, it seemed to mark the culmination of 
a long process in the political evolution of Mysore as a 
power at once independent of and friendly with the 
Imperial Mughal and secure from any troubles, internal 
or external; and fifthly and lastly, it tended to confirm, 
though tacitly, and bring into bold relief, ChikkadSya- 
rija'B claim to be regarded as Emperor of the Karnataka, 
a claim which he, as we have seen, consistently and 
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strenuously enforced aad fought for from the early years 

of his reign. 178 • '- : . 

Among other political activities during c. _ 1698-1700 

_ t , ... , were the retaking of Arkalgud from 
Other political b b • 

activities, c. 1698- Mysore by Ikkeri' and its eventual 
I700: restoration, with Aigur and Saklespur, 

Advance on Mala- t0 tne sons 0 f Krishnappa Nayaka of 
bar and Coorg. _ • rr 

Aigur; the advance of Mysore arms as 

far as Coorg and Malabar and their encounter with 

Garajina-Basavappa-De"varu of IkkeTi; the restitution of 

Peace between Vastare to Ikkeri and the ultimate 

Ikkeri and Mysore, conclusion of an advantageous peace 

with .Mysore by Hiriya- B a s a p p a 

Nayaka (of Ikkeri) through Niyogi Saraja-Nagappaiya, 

by means of a deed of assurance (bhasha-patrike) , 119 

About the close of 1700, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar is 

178. Cf. Wilks, I. 118-119. Referring to the embassy, Wilks speaks of its 
splendour as having not " made much impression at the imperial court," 
of its scant reception and of the public assumption by Chikkadevaraja of 
the high honours said to have been conferred on him by the Mughal, 
among them '• the new dignity alleged to have been conferred by the 
emperor of being seated on an ivory throne." Wilks hardly specifies 
his authority for his statements. Indeed, it is open to question whether 
he has correctly interpretedthe local sources of information (to which he 
might have had access), especially on points of detail. Whatever might 
have been Aurangzlb'a attitude towards the embassy, it is difficult to 
accept Wilks's position in regard to the "throne," which implies there 
was no throne at all in Mysore before 1699-1700. That Chikkad6varaja 
and his predecessors — from the time of Raja Wodeyar's conquest of 
Seringapatam in 1610 — were ruling in Seringapatam seated on the 
" jewelled throne " (ratna-simhasana), is amply borne out by the epigra- 
phical and literary records we have frequently cited (vide Chs. V, VI, 
IX and X). The object of Chikkacfevafaja's embassy to Aurangzlb was 

. not so much to obtain the Mughal's sanction to sit on his throne* as 
to make him get reconciled to the position attained and asserted by 
Ohikkadevaraja as the Emperor of the South. The authorities available 
thus lead us to a conclusion which is opposite to the one adumbrated by 
Wilks. [Wilks's position is adopted by Rice in Mys. Oaz., I. 369, and by 
S. K. Aiyangar in Ndyaks of Madura, p. 198, f.n. 24. Messrs. M. A. 
Srinivasaohar (in his Note in the C. Vam., pp. 9-10) and B. Piittaiya(in 
his article,' A note on the Mysore Throne* in the Q. J. M. S., VbL XI, 
- pp. 261-266) attempt an examination of Wilks's position regarding the 
•• Mysore Throne."] 

179. Affinals, I. I 1 1 ; Mys. Dho. Pur., 1 1 . 47 (compared); Ee. N. V. X. 174, 
w. 7,10. . ■ 

21 
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said to have succeeded in overawing the chiefs of 
Coorg and Malabar, obtaining rich spoils from their camps 
(consisting . of elephants, horses and valuables) and 
arranging for the regular payment of annual tributes by 
them. In keeping with this, the Apratima-Vira- 
Chwitam, 181 referring to Chikkadevaraja's universal con- 
quests about this time (endesegeldu), testifies to his 
generals guarding the frontier-forts in the west, east and 
south, to his victory over the army of the chiefs of the 
respective coastal regions, and to his exaction of tribute 
from them; the Chikkddeva'raja-Binnapam" 1 refers to 
his (Chikkade"vara*ja's) signal victory over the chiefs of 
Coorg, Malabar, Morasa, Tigula and Malnad countries, 
who, it is said, had proceeded against him depending on 
the Mahratta alliance; the Munivamsabhyudaya 183 speaks 
of ChikkadSvarSja having accepted the submission of 
Kongu, Coorg and Malabar kingdoms and become 
distinguished as Sringara-Karnata-Chakri (Emperor 
adorning the beautiful Karnala country); while another 
contemporary work, 184 dated in 1703 (Svabhdnu), men- 
tions ChikkadSvaraja Wodeyar as securely protecting the 
chiefs of Pa"lgha"t after crushing the warriors of Calicut. 
Obviously, during 1698-1700, a combination of local 

180. AnxaU,l.c. 
m. 1,9; »l»o7: 

Paduvana midana ttnkana. | 

Oadi-gCnftya kdpugonda ^a4wa\ar& ytX || 

Kadeya kadaita4%-dorega\a | 

Padeyrtm gtldarpinmde kappam-gombar || 
10SL P. i : it ait am&- Mar&f d-nJ ( 6? amam nambi mumbaridu edabaia- 
dopnirifftaon jmnarda itorata- Tigubz-Kodaga-MaUya \a~nada maime- 
forom btumam-badi*i, Iterodobmdsteyatn golda. 
188. H, 86 : 

£ong%-Kodagu-Malayd[bS]di rajfangala-nangikariti-y&ptttTckt | 
Sritiiftn-Karnaia-Ohakri y&mba bedangina vtsar&nU nfpatl || 

1M. Ohi kk aMMt Ktmpadtvammanav ara^mZ ktwa- hdduga(u (« oalleotion of 
eontemporary longs on Ohikk*d{v»rij» and hi» queen Kerap«Uv»- 
mm), 8. 180: 

Palaka4ara»ugafa padu\adim teiyd* 
Kefm-bStof+bhafor* isfugafadit . . 
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powers, headed by the chiefs of Morasa, Tigul,a, Kodaga 
(Coorg), Maleyala (Malabar) and Malnad (Ikkeri) 
territories, seems to have been actively at work, contest- 
ing the claims to supremacy of ChikkadevarUja Wodeyar, 
backed up by the slender resources of the Mahrattas in the 
Karnatak at the time. The slackening of the Mahratt'a 
power in Mysore since 1687, no less their activity against 
Aurangzlb in their home province (Deccan) since 1698, 
appears to have eventually enabled ChikkadEvarHja to 
effectively subdue all opposition against his authority. 
This paved the way in no small measure to the despatch 
of the embassy to the Grand Mughal and the profound 
impression it seems to have created on him (c. 1699- 
1700). 

The years 1700-1704 were, on the whole, years of 
„ . , „ peaceful and settled government in 

1c 1*100 01 pcscc 

1700-1704: Mysore under Chikkadgvaraja Wodeyar. 

Political position In 1704, the last year of his reign, the 
of Mysore, 1704. political position of the kingdom of 
Mysore was as follows: in the north, it had been 
extended up to Bangalore and parts of Tumkur districts, 
coterminous with Slra, the head-quarters of the Mughal 
Deccan; in the west and the north-west, up to Hassan 
and KadOr districts, as far as Chikmagalur and Sakrepatna, 
coterminous with the kingdom of Ikkeri ; and in the east 
and the south, up to and inclusive of parts of Salem- 
BaYarnahal and Coimbatore districts, with a distinct 
tendency to advance further in the direction, of Trichi- 
nopoly in the far south and Coorg and Malabar in the 
west and the south-west respectively. A vigorous off- 
shoot, and a living representative, of the ancient but 
decadent Empire of Vijayanagar, Mysore had become a 
secure and independent kingdom south of the Krishna, 
attracting the attention of contemporaries, almost at a 
time when the fortunes of Aurangzlb in the north were 
at a low ebb. No wonder, with the disappearance of 

21* 
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Bijapiir arid G&jkojida and of the Nayaks of Madura 
Tanjore and Gingee and the momentary eclipse of the 
Mahrattas in the south, Chikkadevaraja shone forth ad 
the " Emperor of the South " as the inscriptions and 
literary works portray him to us, a status too which 
Aurangzlb was forced formally to recognize as much in 
his own personal interests as in the political interests of 
an Empire which was fast slipping awaytfrom him. 



CHAPTER XII, 



CHIKKADEVARAJA WODEYAR, 1673-1704 — (contd.) 

Chikkadevaraja's Rule: General features — The Council of 
Ministers: (a) 1673-1686— (b) 1686-1704— Dalavais, 1673- 
1704 — Officers, officials, etc. — Administrative measures 
1673-1686 — 1. Strengthening of the army and the fort of 
Seringapatam — 2. Coinage and Currency — 3. Reorgani- 
zation and administration of the local units: The gadi, unit 
of administration — General administration of the gadi: 
i. The executive staff; ii. The postal system; iii. The 
subordinate staff; iv. The Kandachar service; v. Admini- 
stration of demesne lands; vi. Criteria and emoluments of 
appointments; vii. Law and order: a. The conveying of 
criminal intelligence; b. The Police system — 4* Fiscal 
reforms : i. The village as the fiscal unit; The Barabaluti 
system — ii. The land-tax : Its organization and administra- 
tion — iii. Tax on fruit trees, etc. — iv. Bevenue collections — 
5. Weights and Measures — 6. Industries, trade and 
commerce — 7. Miscellaneous measures — The working of the 
fiscal reforms ; Revision of taxes — Administrative measures, 
1686-1704 — Organization of the eighteen departments — 
Reflections. 

SIDE by side with the course of political events we 
have thus far sketched, two distinct landmarks are 

, „. , noticeable in the form of civil 

Cnikkadevaraja s 

Rule:General government evolved by Chikkadevaraja 
features. Wodeyar, the first covering the period 

of the ministry of Visalaksha-Pandit (1673-1686) and 
the second that of Tirumalaiyangar (1686-1704), 
Throughout the period 1673-1704, the influence of 
Chikkadevararja's personality made itself felt on every 
aspect of the administration, to an extent so far 
unprecedented in the history of the country. Inscriptions 
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and literary sources invariably point to his rule over 
Mysore seated on the " jewelled throne of Karnafa " in 
Seringapatam. 1 His was an absolute government 
conducted as usual along traditional lines, with due 
regard to the dharma (dharmato dharatalam prasasati; 
rajadharma tappadante; maha-rajadharmanum) , 2 the 
changing conditions of the time and the happiness 
and well-being of his subjects. In the actual work of 
government he was assisted by ministers (sachivar, 
mantribhih) t the Dalavaf and officers (such as karqnika, 
karya-karta, etc.). His ministers, according to a 
contemporary work, 3 were adepts in all matters of policy 
(sarvatantrajnardda mantrigalum) and his financiers 
proficient in mathematics, idstras and agamas (sakala 
ganita-idstragama kovidarappa karanikarum). There 

was as yet no clear differentiation of functions, the king 
being regarded as the fountain-head of all power and 
authority, civil and military, political and religious. 
Chikkade"varaja's early training and education enabled 



Accordingly, immediately on his accession, he formed 
a Council of Ministers (mantralochana-sabhe) — a sort of 
cabinet — and chose suitable persons to it. These were 
Visalaksha-Pandit, Tirumalaiyangar, Shadaksharaiya, 

1. 8*6 B. 47., IV (9) Oh. 99,1). 29-34; III (I) Sr. 14, 1. 74; 94, 11.6-7, »nd 161, p. 
119 (Text); Bangalore Dui. Suppl. Vol., Bn. 144, 1. 90; Had*. Dhar., I. 
p. 3, v. 11 ; Itbh. Sdnti., tl. 9 (ool. to cb. I) ; A. Y. 0., I. p. 3 (prose 
pMiage), p. 7, v. 36 ; 0. Bi., p. 8, etc. Among the totuel expressions 
need m: Srtrangapatianadol ratna-*imMtanar&dhanagi ; ratna- 
imhttamaMhiti ; PoJchmaranga^nagari ratna-nmkdtandrBhana, eto .; 
ef. WiVtt in Oh. XI, t.a. ITS. 

8. E. O., Vyi. Dirt. Suppl. Vol., My. 116, 1. 118; Kdmand. Nl., I, 36; 
Patch. Mahat. (at Timm*-K»vi), I, 48; Had*. Dhar., Lo., alto IX, 60; 
A. V. O., in, 161 (p. 108), IV, 36, etc For putieolu* aboot thets sod 
otiMT woria (ol ChikltadevM*j»'* period of reiga) olted in this Ch., vide 
Oh. XIV. 

8, SVl. MOkdt. (ol OWkknpIdhyiy.). I. tl. 3 (prow puwg«). 



. (a) 1678-1686. 



The Council of 
Ministers: 



him to discern the importance of a 
strong executive to manage the affairs 
of a growing kingdom under the 
troubled conditions of his time. 
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Chikkupadhyaya and Karanika Lingannaiya. Visalaksha- 
Pa$dit was the Prime Minister leading the cabinet. He 
was, we learn, 4 a Jaina Brahman of Yelandur, son of 
Bommarasa-Pand.it and Summambika". Early in his life 
he had developed precocious habits, and mastered the 
Jinastuti, studying the sastras, penetrating into the 
fundamentals of all faiths and acquiring an unrivalled 
knowledge of the Jaina religion and philosophy. 6 As the 
minister-in-chief (mahamatya) of Chikkadevaraja, he 
wielded considerable influence at the latter's court and 
was reputed as much for his intelligence and efficiency 
as for his learning. 6 Tradition says he was a 
playmate of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar and kept company 
with him during his stay at Hangala. Among his 
services, during his period of ministership, to the 
cause of Jainism in Mysore were 7 the erection of a 
chaityahya to the last Tirthankara in Seringapatam ; 



4. Bel. Go. Oho,. {<s. 1780) of An&ntft-Kavi (Ma. No. A. 902- P ; Myt. Or. Lib.), 

VI, 7: 

Yafadira Bommaratuna eati SiLmnutm.bike.ya, garbhadofa \ 
Sommvaa rata Viidldkaha-fandita-nemba yimmai-iwivantamgedd \\\ 
see also Raj. Kath., XI. 887, XII. 474, 

5. Ibid., 8-9: 

Kalitanu Jina-stutiyanu todalnndiyole chaiuida sanmdrgavididi \ 
Odida sakala MatraviL-nformodaloie bhiditi sakala matavanu | 
Adiya-lSrl-JinamaiakeneyUUndu dindtwu tokavan* | ( 

6. Ibid., 10-IB: 

. . . d pura (Srlrangapa4i<u}a)-pati Ohiikadevardjindra . . 
nraaige mantriyddanu Idkasantdpahara YiidUlkthd \ 
. . . tllanu dutfaitigrdha Uftapratipdla Idlita budha-jana-jala | 
. . . mantri-kul&gratfi atti tamhUa mUatani f 
jdninim jagava tCUpa tadguna, mah&m&m tnahdmdtya nrpage [{ ; 
»Uo Bdj. Kath. (XII. 474), where EWvaehandra refers to Visilakiha- 
y»^t aa an accomplished man of letters (ViUltltiham odhiiyabhdrati 
ytmindam). 

7. Ibid., 19-86: 

&rirangaporadolu kadeya 'flrihliage rdrdjipa ckaityagfhaM | 
vOrante mdditi ■ . . 1 

Taimarcuina rdjyadofaUa Jinagfha-vanmtddhariti tatolyavan* | 
tarmutatndgi biditi . . . || 

BB^agufa-tlrthadofarhad'Vaibhaea^molederi yefeya btkenda \ 
vilaaitaraihavoMu m&&i*i . . . ] 

Arhan-matakt katrfaiardgirutiTda ner» pdikati4i~vargaean& [ 
doreyinda negolH . . . J) 
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the conservation of Jaina monuments in the kingdom by 
making grants of rent-free lands thereto; the effective 
curbing.of all opposition to the religion of Arhat; the 
endowment of a glittering car (ratha) to God GomateTi- 
vara at Sravaij.a-Belagola and the grand performance, 
with the approval of his master, of the head-anointing 
cerfembny (Mastaka-pitje) in honour of that shrine, on 
March 5, .1677. From a lithic record dated in 1685, 8 
We further learn that he was familiarly known as 
" Dodda-Pandita of Yelandur. " Tirumalaiyangar 
(Tirunial"arya), councillor next in importance to 
yi6alaksha-Pandit, was a Sri-Vaishnava Brahman of 
Kausika-gotra and Apastambha-sutra, the eldest son of 
Paurfitika AlasingarSrya (SingaraiyangSr II or Nrsimha- 
sujri) by Singamma. 9 Born in 1645 (Parthiva), about 
the same time as Chikkadevaraja, he was, as depicted 
in his own works, 10 brought up, and was intimately 
connected, with the latter as his co-student and colleague 
from his boyhood (odane . . . nade-nudiyam kaltu 



karma- sachiva, narma-sachiva). He was also a leading 
scholar at the court of Chikkadevaraja, enjoying his 
favour. 11 .Although, curiously enough, the extant 
literary productions of Tirumalaiyang"ar nowhere 

Dtva-DorbaUgabhithikava mtiipatti bhdvadalanlturruUiri \ 



The iaia date (1000) does not tally with Ha(a, Phalguna tu. 11, which 
actually corresponds to i, 1698, i.e., March 6, 1677, Monday (see Ind. 
Eph., VI. 156). Accordingly the data of the cyclic year are preferred here 
aa the correct data. 

8. B, C., III (1) Nj. 41, a. 8-9 ; see also under Grantt and other record*, iu 

■ Oh. XIIL 
8. VUU Table in Appendix II— <4>. 

10. O. 7<w»., 168.168, 170-179 ; C- Pi., IV, 19, 87.88, V, 97-104. 

11. FioJe colophons to oh. in the C. Ft.: &ri-Ghik1tadlva~m«h<ir<ljn krpd- 
paripalita SrtTirumoUyirya ; sea also under Literary activity, in Co. 



odanddi 



odqnddi; dharma- sachiva, 




XIV. 
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directly refer to his actual position as minister 
under Chikkade'varaja, there is enough data in them 
pointing to his political, diplomatic and administrative 
knowledge, 12 while in the Chamardjanagar Plate (1675) 13 
he. specifically refers to himself as having been " like 
Brihaspati in the council of Chikkadevaraja." Shadak- 
sharaiya (Shadaksharadeva or Shadakshara-svaTni) was, 
we note, 14 a Vira-Saiva (Aradhya) Brahman of Renuka- 
chSrya-golra and disciple of Chikka-Vlra-DeT5ika, head of 
the Vfra-6aiva math at Dhanagur, Malavalli taluk, where 
he is said to have been born. Descended from a family 
well-versed in all branches of Saiva lore, he was at first 
preceptor to the family of Mudda-Bhupa (Muddaraja 
Urs) of Yelandur (Balendupura) } 5 Shadakshari's con- 
nection with Chikkade'vara'ja, however, began, as indicated 
already, during the latter's stay at Hangala (c. 1668- 
1673). He was, further, a celebrated poet. 16 Of him it 
is said 17 that, during the greater part of Chikkadevaraja's 
reign, he was residing in Yelandur as head of the math 
built for him by Mudda-Bhupa, where he ultimately 
attained deification. At any rate, Shadakshari's service 
as a councillor of Chikkadevaraja seems to have been 
generally more of a literary and religious character than 
political or administrative. Chikkupadhyaya, the next 
minister of Chikkadevaraja, was another SrI-Vaishnava 

12. See, (or instance, O. Pi., VI. p. 164 {prose passage hinting at Tiruniela- 
iyangar's dealings with ambassadors from foreign courts), and references 
to political events in C. Vam., C.Vi. and A. V. C, cited in l.n. to Chs, 
V, VI, VIII, X and XI; also f.n. 71 infra. 

18. S. <?., IV (2) Ch. 92, 11, 106.107 : . . . Gururiva . . . Chikka- 
dtvaraja-nrpati tabkd sudharm/t-miv&dhyftsU . ■ , TirumalaydryS. 

14. See BhakUtdhikya-BatudvaJi, col. on p. 66 (with Preface) quoted in f.n. 
16 infra ; also V T sh*bhfndra-Vijaya, «. 168, v. 90; c(. Kar. Ka. Ch*., II, 
442. 

15. Ibid: ■ . . niklfUa nigamdgama-purdnddi praiiyHdita vimata- 
VWa-Sawa-Brilhrnctna-kulcL-sambhiiUi ^rimad-Benukaoharga-g/Hrdmr- 
tdrnava . . ■ Srt.BaUiidupHravaradhliaMuddu-Shilmipa-ktUagur-a 
frl-Shadakthara-Svatni. Cf. Saj. Kath., XII. 474, and Kar. Ka. 
Oha., l.c. 

16. See under Literary activity, in Ch. XIV. 

17. Vide Preface to BhakUtdhikya-aatndvali ; also Kar. Ka. Oha,, l.c, > 
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Brahman, of Purukutsa-gotra, Apastambha-sutra and 
Yajus-sakha. 18 He belonged, as he tells us, 19 to the 
Pattur family of learned Vedic scholars and poets, tracing 
descent from AllSlanatha, whose tutelary deity was God* 
Varadaraja of KancHIpuram. The eider of the twin 
sons of Nachya~ramma by Rangatharya (Ranga-Pandita) 
of Terakanambi (great grandson of Allalanatha), Chikku- 
padhyiya was a disciple of Kadambi Singaracharya. He 
had mastered the sacred lore and was, besides, a poet, 
philosopher and expert mathematician (ganita-sastra- 
visaradandgi) *° In his earlier years, he seems to have 
practised the profession of teaching. 21 Indeed, in keeping 
with this is the tradition that he was a teacher of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself during the latter's 
boyhood. 22 His actual name, however, was Lakshmfpati 
or LakshmKa, 23 and he styles himself in some of his 
writings 24 as Lakshmipati-Chikkupddhydya, the suffix 
Chikkupddhydya obviously indicating his earlier position 

IB. See Srt. M&hdt. (of Chikknpidhytya), I, 41-43; also references infra, 
IS. Ibid., WO ; tltoKamala. Itahit.. Ill, 77; Haiti. Mahdt., I, 104; Tad. 

Xahat., I, 18, n, 8, 9; Patch. Mahat., col. ; Su. Sap., I, 21 ; Div. So. 

Cha., 1, 91; see also and compare Kar. Ka. Oha., II. 467-466, 490. The 

genealogy of Chikkopidhyaya'a family, according to Art. Mahat. (I.e.), 

was aa follows :— 

All»]an£ihe 

Arya 
Varadieh&rye 



Devarecharya Riogarya 
[Kamdia-bhAthd-chadura) m. Niohyaramma 



Lekthnilpati.OhikkupSdhyaya Devaraja. 

90. Ibid., 61-58; aee also under Literary activity, in Ch. XIV. 

91. Ibid., BO: OhUtvpOdhytlyam poreoal baddhiga(anuiurd» lokada jana- 

OtOa%. 

99. if irt fi/t, 1. 106. 

98. See 6rt. Mihat., 1,80; Kamala. ItdkAt.m, 78; iltka-Dharma, V. 1, 
. ool., etc. Of. the Editorial Introduction (p. 1) to the Div. B«. Cha. bnt 

aee Kar. Ka. Oka,, II. 468. 
94. Tad. Mthtt. (vena »t the end of ool. to each oh.); Patch, ifdhdt., Lc. ; 

NUi-Saiaia-Sdnf/atfa, ft. 90 ; K&maad. Nt., ool., etc. 
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as a junior teacher of Chikkade'varaja, which probably 
accounts for his subsequent rise to eminence as one of 
the latter's most trusted and influential councillors. 25 
As a minister of Chikkadevaraja, he was reputed for his 
thorough knowledge of politics and diplomacy, and 
finance and accounts. 26 Karanika Lingannaiya was a 
Smartha Bra"hman. As the councillor in charge of the 
public accounts of the country (sime-karanikatana) , 27 he 
appears to have wielded considerable influence over the 
administration of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 

The Council, thus composed, was a powerful advisory 
body actively assisting Chikkadevaraja Wod.eyar in all 
his administrative measures. Its position and status 
seem to have been hardly affected by the assassination 
of ViSalaksha-Pandit in 1686. 

During the next period (1686-1704), Tirumalaiyangar, 
as Prime Minister in succession to 
(6) 1686-1704. Vis'alaksha-Pandit, rose high in the 

favour of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 28 
In 1695, it is said, 29 he obtained Chikkadevaraja's 

25. Sri. Mdhdt., I. 61 ; Venkafa. Mdhat., col. ; also col. to £«. Sap., Batti. 
Mdhdt., Div. S9. Cha., Sdngatyas and Shag. Q\. Ti. ; Hasti. Mdhdt., I, 
103; Ydd. Mdhat., I, 18, eto; of. Editorial Introduction (I.e.) to Div. 8*. 
Cha. Among the expressions used is the texts are : Chikadlvatdjtmira- 
datta~takalatantra-»vatantrandgi ; Chikadivardja-m ukhy&maty a; 
Mantri-iikhAmani ; Sackiva-nichaya-tilaka ; Ohikadlva-mahdr&ya- 
prcuadaihUraya; Olapu vetta; Srpdlabdha, Krpdparipdlitd ; Chika- 
divaraydntaranga Chikupddhydya, ; Paramdptam sat-pradhanam; 
Ch&ad*va*m*ihaTdjar*ama*ta^rya^ ; Pati- 

kdrylka-pradhdnBttamam, etc. 

96. Sri. Mdhat., I, 40, 51-53; Venkata. Mdhat., I, 19; HatH. Mdlidt., l.o. ; 
Sakala-tantrajnandda, ; Sakaiam-nlti-viidradam ; ChalurOpdyasamar- 
thorn; Karanikagritarandgi. 

27. Annul*, 1. 106. 

»3. Boo A. V. O., I, 18 : 

Tanna tiri tannaUvan [ 
tanna} ge\e tanna bhagyaml Ohikadivl || 
ndrannlmaeitta-nendola | 
vinniraviti Ttrumalarya-ntmnativattam || ; 
also Mitra. Qd., I, 18 : atynnnatar. 

09. BoetSditorial Introduction (pp. to the C. Tarn., C. Vi. m&A. Y. C. 
TiramaUivftugir'i visit to Msdors is echoed in the SrUaildTya-dinacharya 
ot the 7. tf. Biavah, eto., noticed in Ch. XIV ot this work. 
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permission and proceeded on a pilgrimage to Srirangam 
and other places. He paid a visit to Madura also, whose 
ruler MangammaT, (1689-1706) made him a' grant of 
villages and lands, desiring him to stay at her court as 
her minister. Apprised of this, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
it is added, 30 sent him a nirupa, directing him to return. 
Accordingly, in 1698, Tirumalaiyangar came back to 
Seringapatam and resumed his office of Prime Minister. 
During 1686-1704 he was on the whole not only at the 
height of his power as the Prime Minister of Chikka- 
devaraja, 31 but also attained considerable celebrity as an 
author and Sri-Vaishnava philosophical teacher, 
profoundly influencing the religious and philosophical 
outlook of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 32 Of the remaining 
members of council during the period little is known, 
except the rise to prominence of Karanika Lingarmaiya 
after his return from the embassy to the court of 
Aurangzib (1700). 

Among the Dalavais of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar we 
have referred to, 33 Kumaraiya of 
^Dalavais, 1673- Ka j alg was Ms f atner _ in _ laW- H e con- 
tinued in office during the first nine 
years of Chikkade~varaja's reign (1673-1682), retiring 
voluntarily on the ground of old age in May 1682. He 
was succeeded temporarily, for a period of fifteen days, 
by De"vaiya (May-June 1682) and later by his nephew 
Doddaiya (June 1682-June 1690). Doddaiya was 
followed in succession by Timmappaiya of Kolala 

80. Ibid. 

81. See Mitra. On., p. 2 (prose passage, third line from the bottom) : «ri- 
GkHadltia-mAr<lya.na nirige-vadeda kadu-nlhakke ueleoatteyum ; also 
OX. 06., p. 50 (prose passage, firwt two lines from the top) : . . . 
olmegam . . . neraviga-m nfkakkam nalmegam aambttgegam 
nelerldenui - referring to Tlrumalarya. 

82. Vide aeotions on Religion, social life and literary activity, in Ch». XIII 
and XIV. 

S3. Ante, Cb. XI: aee also AnnaU, 1. 115-116; Uyt. Dho. Pilr., i. 68-70. 
For details about the Kajale Family, vide section on Domestic life in Ch. 

xvi. 
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(June 1690-February 1696), Mallarajaiya of Kalale 
(February 1696-August 1698), Virarajaiya of Nilasoge 
(August 1698-December 1702) and Dasarajaiya of 
Devaraya-durga (December 1702-1704). The MygUru- 
Bajara-Charitre" speaks of Dalavais' Kumaraiya and 
Doddaiya of Kalale as having been sincere estabfishers of 
the Mysore Royal House (Mysuru dhoregalige ... 
vamsoddhdrakardda), a claim perhaps fully justified by 
the meritorious services rendered by them in extending 
the kingdom of Mysore in all directions, particularly in 
withstanding the Mahratta incursions and recovering the 
lost ground for Mysore during the earlier part of Chikka- 
devaraja's reign (i.e., 1673-1690). Dalavai Timmappaiya 
and his successors were also of considerable assistance to 
Chikkadevara'ja in extending the sphere of influence of 
Mysore in the direction of IkkEri, Coorg and Malabar and 
in crushing all local combinations against his authority 
during the latter part of the reign (i.e. 1690-1704) . m Some 
of the inscriptions of the period 36 point also to the active 
interest the Dalavais evinced in the civil government of 
the kingdom. 

As the main-stay of day-to-day administration, the 
mint and the treasury received due 

^Officers, officials, attention at the hands of C hikkadeva- 

raja Wodeyar. At first these seem to 
have been under the management of Chikkupadhyaya 
(as kosadhikari) and his colleagues, one of whom was 
familiarly known as Bokkasada Narasaiya. 37 At a 
subsequent date, probably after 1686, we note, 38 Annaiya, 
son of Javana Sefti, a Jain, succeeded to the charge of the 
mint and connected offices (tenkasdle muntadadhipatya). 
In administering the treasures of the State, he discharged 



34. P. 28. 36. Ante, Ch. XI. 

36. See under Grants and other records, in Ch. XIII. 

37. See Songs on Chikkadevaraja and Kempadevamma (cited in Ch, X I , 
f.n. 184), ff. 130. 

38. Bel. Go. Cha., VI, 27-30. 
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his duties so assiduously that he rose in the favour and 
estimation of Chikkadevaraja and eventually got 
constructed in the latter's name, at great cost and labour, 
a pond in 6ravana-Belagola (Sri-Chikkadevendra- 
mahasvamiyavara kalyani), which is still in existence. 39 
The administration of important places in the interior 
of the country, of newly acquired or conquered tracts and 
of frontier posts was, as usual, in the hands of not only 
agents (karya-karta) but also civil and military officials 
of varying degrees of status (such as Gurikars, Paru- 
patyagdrs, etc.), directly responsible to the central 
government. Thus, Siddarajaiya of Talakad was an 
agent of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar at Kunigal; Kottiiraiya 
was another at Talakad ; and Hampaiya was an officer 
in charge of the revenue establishment (athavane) at 
Arkalgud. At Sankhagiri, Tiruchchengodu taluk, 
Muddaiya represented Nanjanathaiya for Chikkadeva- 
r&ja ; at Taramangalam, Vamalur (Omalur) taluk, Kempa- 
iya, son of Chamaiya (Samaiya), was another agent of 
his; and at Avanas, Mallaiya was his Gurikar (lit. a 
headman of armed peons). Dasarajaiya, son of 
Biluguli Kemparajaiya, was in charge of the Nijagal- 
durga-sime, Nelamangala taluk; [Dalavai] Dasarajaiya- 
Timmapparajaiya, son of Krishnaiya and grandson of 
Biluguli Timmarajaiya, was administering the Devaraya- 
durga-sime; and Doddaiya, son of Sangaiya and grandson 
of Channa-Viraiya, was looking after the Maddagiri-slme. 
Dasaiya was the agent for affairs (parupatyagara) in 
charge of Nagamangala, and Devaiya was entrusted with 
the management of Hangala-sime in Devanagara hobli. 
Among other officials of Chikkadevaraja, Appuraya- 
Hebbaruva was an agent for the collection of customs 
dues (sunkada-kartarada); Chamaiya was a supervisor 



89. Ibid., 81-87 [According to this poem (Ibid, 88-64), the construction of 
the pond was actually completed after Ghikkadevaraja's death] ; E. 0., 
.II SB. 865; see a|so and compare Raj. Kath., X 1 . 390, XII. 480-481. 
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of Manegars and Kolukars; Lingaiya was another official 
in charge of customs, being familiarly known as Sunkada- 
Linga, while Abhani Venkatacharya of Kausika-gotra 
and Bhanoji-Pancjita were among diplomatic agents' 
(niyogi) stationed abroad. 40 

In the early part of his reign (1673-1686), particularly 
during 1673-1678 and 1682-1686, 
Jl^wTim* Chikkadevaraja Wod.e/ar, as we have 
seen, found himself engaged in wars 
with Madura and Ikkeri, Brfapur and Golkonda, the 
local country powers and the Mahrattas. The admini- 
stration of the country during these periods of war 
interspersed by short intervals of peace was, ordinarily, 
conducted by the Council of Ministers under his general 
supervision. The years 1679-1681 and 1686 were, 
however, generally years of peace and security in Mysore. 
It was during and, at different intervals, after this period 
that Chikkadevaraja, at the height of his power, appears 
to have found sufficient time and leisure to personally 
attend to the solution of problems of administration 
necessitated by the conditions of the times. 42 

Defence was naturally the most important item 

l. Strengthening of demanding the serious attention of 

the army and the Chikkadevaraja in the early years of 
fort of Seringapatam. , . • .... , . 

his reign — particularly in and after 

1675. Although he was on the whole able to hold his 

own against the contending factors during 1673-1674, 

the experience of these years seems to have brought 

home to him the importance of a larger and well-equipped 

army as an effective instrument in working out his 

ambitious scheme of conquests and annexations. 

Accordingly, having acquainted himself with the state of 

his finances, he increased the numerical strength of his 

army by an addition of 12,000 horse and 100,000 foot, 

with the rest of the equipment that war necessitates. 

40. Vide references cited under Grants and other records, in Oh. XIII. 

41. Ante, Ch. XI. 42. Cf. Wilis and Dfevachandra in Ch. XV below. 
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Thus the fort of Seringapatam was strengthened by the 
mounting of 44 additional cannons on the bastions and 
the inner and outer fort-walls. 43 

About the same time, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar also 

struck a new type of gold coins 
Currency 111186 a " d (varaha) known as Tandava-Krishna- 

Murti-Dev'arayaj* Though only an 
administrative event, this was a landmark of considerable 
significance, particularly from the political and religious 
points of view. Politically it was, as already indicated, 
an index of his achievement over Chokkahatha Nayaka 
of Madura in 1673. Indeed the Tondanur copper-plate 
grant (1722) 45 does seem to echo this position when it 
speaks of Chikkadevaraja as having " emulated the sports 
of Krishna in conquering the lord of Madhura " (Madura). 
And this was, perhaps, the reason why the actual 
designation of the coin itself associates his name with 
Krishna represented in the dancing posture on its 
obverse. 46 From the religious point of view, the striking 
of this type of coin, as we shall see, 47 testifies to Sri- 
Vaishnavism as the personal religion of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar. 

•The next series of administrative measures was, as 

8. Reorganization alread y indicated, introduced by 
and administration Chikkadevaraja Wod.ey'ar during and 
of local units. after 1679-1681. ' These measures 

relate, respectively, to the reorganization and administra- 
tion of local units and the inauguration of fiscal reforms. 

The total number of administrative 

adrninistration" 11 ° f units or divisions (gadi) up to the time 
of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was, it 

48, Amwlt, I, UMiaT tee tXto Myt Raj. Oka., 31-83. For details of 
weapon* of wirfare, etc., or the period, vida Appendix IX. 

M. I. If. 0., No. 18-16-90, pp. 64-56: Tdyxdava-KHshiia-Mnrti-Dlvaraga 
nanyavannu kitkiri. 

46. S . a.. Ill (1) St. 64, U. 81-62 : iiadhttrtiana geldu puravrajanga fa m 
u\td4dtydduffum khafara Hkihipa Krithnatta UUyante vil. 

46. Vidt Appendix VI— (3). Specimens ol the coin »re a till known. 

fi. Fife under BMfion, in Oh. XIII. , , 
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would seem, 72. Presh acquisitions had however, been 
made by him since 1673. The first important "step', 
therefore, taken by Chikkadevaraja was the amalgamation 
of all the conquests and annexations of the rulers -6f 
Mysore since Raja Wodeyar's time and the splitting up 
of the same into 84 fresh units (gadi) after granting rent- 
free lands (umbali) to some PajegaTs and settling the 
contributions (khandane) due by others. Each unit was 
subdivided into hobjis, the groups of minor villages there- 
under (ranging from 8 to 16) being absorbed in major 
ones and the hoblj itself being named after a 'major 
village. 49 

At the head of the administration of each unit was 

„ ..... placed a Subdddr. Under him were 
General admimstra- r 

tion of the ga/li: posted an assistant (chikka-parupatya- 
i. The executive gdra), three scroll-writers (athavanege- 
staff. prati), six accountants (gumasteyaru) 

and one scribe (rayasadavanu). A net- work of postal 
system was established, a news-carrier 
system* 16 postal (anche-harikara) being stationed over 
each division. It was his duty to look 
after the transmission of letters from place to place and to 
report on matters coming within his 
na'te staff subordi " direct knowledge. Among the sub- 
ordinate staff of each unit, whose 
number varied in proportion to its size and status, were 
the head-peon (dafeddra), menials (kaluligadavaru), 
treasury attenders (hastdntri, golla), two watchmen 
(chavadi-kavalugdraru) and a torch- 
\\. The Kandachaf bearer (divatigeya-jana). Besides, the 
service.. - Ideal militia (kandachara) in each unit 

was placed on a sound footing, a Thanadar, a Gurikar, 

48. The Sri. Sfahat. of MaWkirjuna (1678) «pe»k» of ChikkadevarSje as 
• having been served by 72 funotionariea car agent* in hia oottrt (II, 66) : 

eppaittraiu niyOgam dappade*»vipvdaHnda-mdtage-mt»tffum. Th«W 
' ftuwtiODMiM perhaps represented 73 gadit or admiaittratiTe oniU about 

1878. tit. Oapt. Bead in BitO-mahoX Bteardt (1793), I. 188, para 9, 

retaning to the number of nniti aaTS. 

4Nfi<ab, I. ne-U7 ; ae» alao iB4r4nwAol Record*, l.o. 
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three Sirastedars, three Gumastas, Hobliddrs, Dafedars, 
Olekars, the bugler and the drummer (kombinavanu, 
tamateyavanu) being suitably posted. The number of 
Olekdrs varied from 100 to 400 according to the size of 
the unit. Over six Olekdrs was placed a Dafeddr and 
over 50 Dafeddrs a Hoblidar. Ordinarily it was the duty 
of the staff of the militia to patrol the unit and safeguard 
the local treasury (hastantrada kavalu-kattale). In times 
of war they were required to be ready with arms and 
ammunition. 50 The militia seems thus to have occupied 
an important place in the civil and military governance 
of the country, useful alike in times of war and peace and 
analogous to what we correspondingly find in the Mughal 
and Mahratta systems of administration of the period. 
A special Subdddr was appointed to be in charge of 
demesne lands situated in different 

v. Administration units It was his duty to see to the 
iof demesne lands. . . 

increase of yield from those lands and 

to supervise the raising of crops therefrom. Under him 
was posted a civil establishment (consisting of Sirasteddr, 
accountants and scribes) to maintain regular accounts 
of receipts in cash and in kind, and a military establish- 
ment (i.e., Kandachar, headed by the Killedar, Thanadar 
and others) to keep watch and ward. 

Intelligence, honesty and efficiency were the criteria 

vi. Criteria and of a11 appointments, particular care 
emoluments of appo- being taken to see that bribery and 

' corruption were not fostered and that 

economy prevailed among the officials. The salary of 
the superior executive staff (like the Subadar, Sirastedar, 
Killedar and others) was fixed in proportion to the relative 



to. Ibid* 117. Of. Willi* (1. 106). referring to the establishment of the post 
end the secret service' (intelligence department), end commenting on it ee 
the "new end terrible instrument of despotism." There was nothing 
peculiar in this institution. It wee aeoeealtated by the conditions of the 
times. The coo temporary Mughal Empire bed an active news service (see 
J. Barker, Vuf}uil"Aimini$tration, pp. 97-101). Bee also f.n. $1 infra. 
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responsibilities of the appointments, half the amount 
being usually paid in cash and the other half in kind. 
The pay of the Olekars of the Kanddchdr service was 
fixed at rates varying from half varaha to' one varaha, 
half the amount being paid in cash and the other half in 
kind, which was met out of the produce of lands granted 
to them. To make the Kanddchdr service attractive; 
ail the Olekars were exempted from forced labour 
(hittu-bittu) and from payment of dues such as presents, 
benevolences and house-tax (kdnike, kadddya, mane- 
terige) , 51 

Special attention was bestowed on the maintenance of 

law and order in the country. A regular 
vn. Law and _ . ........ 

order: service tor conveying criminal lntelh- 

(a) The conveying gence was established. The Olekars 
of criminal inteiii- were required to report on the character 

£611 C 6 

and conduct of people in several parts 
of the kingdom and promptly communicate to the 
central government ail occurrences in the interior 

of the country and on the road-side. 
System™ 6 Police In important places and at the 

head-quarters of the units, a special 

staff, consisting of Kotwdl, ddnabhogs (their number 

varying from 1 to 3 according to the size of the locality), 

Pete-Setti^ Yajamdn, local accountant (deeada-ednabhog), 

the criers (chalavddi . . dandiyavanu), the bugler, 

the drummer, detectives (kqlla-bantaru) and menials 

(uligadavaru), was entrusted with important duties. 

61. Ibid, 117-118 ; alto 186-137. Cf. Witkt, I. 318. His reference to the 
exemption of the soldiery from the payment of certain impost) as being 
intended to "neutralise" their opposition to Chikkedevara^a'smeaauree', 
is baaed on en unfounded assumption. Snob an exemption* however, 
seems to have been justified both on grounds of policy and established 
custom (see My a. Got., II. iv. 3462). Traces of Mughal and Mehratta 
influence are noticeable in the organization of the gad* (tubAh), the police 
system and criminal intelligence service, termed "espionage " by 
- the older writers. Compare, for instance, Barker, o.c, pp. 80-101. 
describing the duties of the Subahddr, Faujdat, Kotooal, TMiyaAtkr and 
news-reporters' including the Barkarah, and referring to the Bubahd&r't 
I {tiibemAi), troops (retainers), etc. The parallel is Interesting. 

22* 
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These officials had to see that the different classes and 
sections of the local populace (such as the Bpnajigas, 
Vaieyas and Panchdlas) did not transgress their caste 
injunctions, to prevent thefts, to see that the merchants 
carried on their dealings according to prescribed rules and 
regulations, and to bring the different classes of offenders 
to book. Also, during nights they had to conduct a regular 
patrol of the locality and prevent the commission of crimes. 
Further, the Kotwdl, Pete-Setti t and Yajamdn were em- 
powered to inquire into local cases and fine those whose 
guilt was comparatively light and to report to the king ail 
serious offences demanding deterrent punishment at his 
hands. 52 

In the scheme of fiscal reforms introduced by Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar, the village as the 

4. Fiscal reforms: fiscalunit reC eived his foremost 

i. The village as attention. In each village, the time- 

the fiscal unit. D 

honoured system of rural economy was 
revived, and placed on a secure foundation, under the 
designation of Bdrdbaluti, which 
The Bfirabatfdi denotes the carrying of rural admini- 

system. J D 

stration by the following twelve 
elements of the village hierarchy : the headman 
(gauda), accountant (ednabhog) — number varying from 
1 to3 — , Brahman astrologer (panchdngada-brdhmana), 
blacksmith (kabbinada-kelasadavanu), goldsmith 
(akkasdle), potter Kumbdra), washerman (agasa), 
barber (kelasi), scavengar (toti), watchman (talavdra), 
regulator of tank sluices (kere-niruganti) and carpenter 
(ojaravanu). The fees (rusum) of these officials, under 
the regulations of Chikkadevaraja, varied according to 
their respective rights, being usually paid in kind 
(solige-gudde-dya, i.e., a measure of capacity equal to l A 
of a balla or \ a seer), the headman and the accountant, 
in particular, being entitled to an additional share 

52. Ibid, 126-126 ; see »lso f.n. 51 supra. 
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from the crops raised by the villagers (sdnaya-rnudre) 
The headman was further exempted from house-tax 
(mane-terige), forced labour (hittu-bittu) and presents 
and benevolences (kanike, kadddya). Half the pay 
of the village accountant was to be paid in cash and 
the other half in kind, he being permitted to 
receive from the ryots, annually, an additional fee 
(varying from £, Va, '/i , 3 Mo 1 hana per head, according to 
the status of the ryot) for making entries of land 
revenue receipts in the village accounts (kfldatada kdjii- 
keya hatifi). The carpenter, barber, potter, washerman, 
scavenger, blacksmith, watchman and others were 
allowed the right of receiving a bundle of grass (laden 
with ears of corn) and a measure (kolaga) of grain from 
individual cultivators. The village officials other than 
the scavenger and the watchman were permitted to 
receive from each ryot a fixed quantity of grain as an 
annual allowance {ha^ade), calculated on the basis of the 
numerical strength of the ryot's family. In addition to 
ail these perquisites, the Brahman astrologer, accountant, 
scavenger, watchman and the regulator of tank sluices 
were granted, for their maintenance, rent-free lands 
(mdnya-bhumi) varying in revenue value from 1 
to 6 varahas according to their respective status. 
Other officials, like those in charge of government 
channels (kdluve-manej>dr) and of accounts of crops 
(hasuge-manegdr, ednabhog), were each to receive a 
bundle of grass (laden with ears of corn) and a measure 
(kolflga) of grain out of the landlord's half share of the 
agricultural produce (vdrada huttuvpliyalli) A 

The revenue System next received a due share of 

attention at the hands of Chikkadeva- 
ii. The land-tax. r aja Wod,eyar. Land-tax being the 

main-stay of finance, elaborate rules 



68. Ibid, 119-120. Compare the exaction of perquisites (abwabs) by revenue 
officials in contemporary Mughal India (Sarkar, o. a, pp. 112-114). 
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and regulations were drawn up for its organization and 
administration. As already indicated, a distinction was 
made between demesne lands and public lands, separate 
officers being appointed to look after each of them, The 
principle of State landlordism was the prime feature of the 
reforming tendencies of the time, and every effort was 
made to adjust it to the changing conditions of the 
times and the needs of a growing kingdom. At first, 

it was laid down that half the share of 
anVadmiSation" P™duce (ardha-vara), such as paddy 

sugar-cane and other staple crops, from 
lands irrigated by canals in the Anagram and other 
divisions, should be credited to government. The subjects, 
howeverjrepresented that thismeasure wouldhardlyenable 
them to maintain themselves after meeting the necessary 
expenses of cultivation (muttuvali). Accordingly, at the 
harvest, an enquiry was instituted, and it being found 
that the estimated income from and expenditure on 
production during the year were nearly balanced, the 
yield was divided into three portions, one portion being 
set off against the cost of production incurred by the 
rjfots, another being allowed for their maintenance and 
the third being ordered to be taken by the government. 
This procedure, it was ordered, was to be followed only 
for a year or two, after which the ryots were to make 
over to the government an equal share of the gross 
produce (sama-vdra). In lands irrigated by tank water, 
it was ruled that paddy and other crops were to be raised 
during years of good rains and half the produce credited 
to, government, while during years of drought the 
oultivator was to be allowed to raise only dry crops 
(beddalu pairu) and pay the government the assessment 
usually levied on dry lands (beddalu kanddya). To faci- 
litate the discharge of water from the canals and embank- 
ments' (kdlve, katie) and the cultivation of crops there- 
unaev, a Manegdr, a ednabhog, menials and regulators 
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of sluices (their number varying from 2 to 4 . according 
to the condition of the canal and the status of thes village) 
were appointed. To supervise the raising of crops from 
demesne lands, the required officials (hasuge-matnegdr, 
hasuge-sdnabhog, kdluligada-jana) were likewise posted. 
As regards waste and unserviceable lands covered with 
rank vegetation, revenue concessions were granted with 
a view to their reclamation. In the case of lands of this 
class yielding a gross produce of 12 hanas, only one-third 
was to be received as the government share for a period 
of five years ; in the case of middle class lands yielding 
16 hanas, one-fourth was to be collected for a similar 
period, after which the usual half was to be taken. In 
places where ryots were few and waste lands innumerable, 
a partial remission of land revenue (hisse kanddya) was 
allowed, to enable them to reclaim such lands. The 
ryots in certain parts of the country having represented 
their inability to pay the fixed cash assessment (kanddya), 
it wasruled that in such cases only half the produce actually 
raised (vara) was to be taken from them and stored in 
the principal granary at the capital city, an order to this 
effect being issued also to the Subdddrs of the units. 

The land-tax, under the regulations of Chikkadevaraja, 
seems thus to have varied from 14, Vi to Vi of the gross 
produce, collected in cash as well as in kind. It must be 
taken to have been a distinct improvement on what 
obtained in South India under the Cholas, Vijayanagar 
sovereigns and rulers of Madura and Tanjore, whose 
maximum share of land revenue varied in actual practice 
from Vi to 4 / 5 , or 50 to 80 per cent, of the gross produce, 
against the l / 6 or 14 permitted by the Hindu law-givers. 
The settlement effected by Chikkadevaraja was, again, 
conspicuous by the absence of farming of revenues 
and' its concomitant evils, oppression and rack-renting, 
of which we have evidence already in the Vijayanagar 
period. The heaviness of the land-tax under Chikkadeva, 
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compared with the lightness of the burden at 
present (i.e.g about 6 per cent, or Vn of the gross produce), 
•was, it has to be conceded, in keeping, with the high 
.purchasing power of the pagoda in the seventeenth 
.century. And whatever may be said against payment 
in kind, it has to be set down that this System has its 
own advantages during periods of depression accompanied 
by a severe fall in priees. 64 

Land-tak apart, a System of taxing fruit trees in 
garden lands was brought into being. 

trees, etc." ^ Thus ' il was laid down > cocoanut trees 
were to be assessed on the basis of 

-yield of fruits, at rates varying from 15, 18, 25, 28 to 30 
varahas per 1,000 trees. In certain parts of the country 
where garden lands were for long immune from assess- 
ment, half the gross produce of both areca and cocoanut 
trees was fixed as the government share of revenue, 
while in places where taxation of cocoanut trees was the 
eustom, areca trees also were to be subjected to a levy 
according to local usage. The tax on tamarind and jack 

. trees in dry lands was likewise based on the yield, and 
varied froni 1 to 2 hanas per tree (maravali kanddya). 
As regards garden lands (situated behind tanks in the 
neighbourhood of canals) leased out for fresh areca and 
cocoanut plantations, a tax of 3 hanas was at first to be 
levied on every 100 plantain stumps (bdleya bucla) 
required for raising the plantations, and, as soon as the 
areca and cocoanut plants yielded a harvest, the tax on 
plantain trees was to be remitted, either one half (vara) 

■ of the major produce or an equivalent cash assessment 



54. Vide, on this section, Ibid, 118-119, 122-123. For details about Early 
South Indian Finance, see artiole on the subjeot in the /. A., Vol. XL, pp. 
265-289. Of. Wilto, according to whoni " the sixth was the lawful share 
of the orop for which the Raja received his equivalent in raoney " and 
.forced the ryot to agree to "a voluntary increase of the landed assess- 
ment/' etc., for which there is no evidence — vide Oh, XV of this work, 
fer adetailed critical notice of Wilks's position ; also f.n. 69 infra. 
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(kanddya) being ordered to be collected ffom the 
proprietors. 55 

Land revenue dues from the administrative units, 

under the reforma of Chikkadevaraja 
iv. Revenue col- ,, 7 , , . , 

Woqeyar, were to be annually collected 

in full in three instalments and 

transmitted to the central exchequer at Seringapatam. 

Besides, the Subdddr of each unit was required to execute 

a bond (muchchaljke) to the effect that he would increase 

the revenue yield from different sources (such as pairu, 

pachche, etc.)- The annual net revenue receipts from 

the 84 units after deducting the necessary expenses of 

the civil and military establishments (athavane, 

kanddchdra) and religious endowments (devaddya, 

brahmaddya), amounted on an average to 7,20,000 

varahas (or twenty-one lakhs and sixty-thousand rupees, 

taking one varaha at Rs, 3). And it was so ordained 

that every day a minimum of two bags containing 1,000 

varahas each was to be received from the local parts and 

deposited in the treasury at Seringapatam at the time of 

the king's observance of the Ndmatirtham in the Palace. 

So strict indeed was this ordinance that, it is said, if 

there was delay on any day in the remittance of the 

amount to the treasury, the king would devote his time 

that day to the recitation of the Rdmdyana and would 

not break his fast until he had personally seen the 

bags and sent them for deposit to the treasury. 56 As 

for that, no modem Government can or would fail 

to collect its revenue at the proper time except at the 

risk of failing in its duty towards itself. The precision 

56. Ibid, 1122- 128. " 

66. Ibid, 126 ; see also and compare Wilks, I. 120-121 ; S. K. Aiyangar A 
Ancient India, pp. 802-303. . Wilks's observation (l.o.) that Chikkadeva- 
raja, "by a course of rigid economy and order, and by a widely extended 
and well-organized system of securing for himself the great mass of 
plunder obtained by his conquests, had accumulated a treasure," etc.i 
hardly takes into aocount either the actual conditions under which 
Chikkadeva worked or the historical precedents or the accepted canons 
of public finance, as explained in the text above, 
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with which revenue is collected to-day in every civilized 
country shows that that great duty cannot be abandoned 
or laid aside, for that would be striking at the very root 
of its existence. And Chikkadeva's government was 
not a mere tax-gathering one ; it cared for the political* 
social and spiritual welfare of its people. Further, 
according to the Hindu science of politics, a well-filled 
treasury is a necessity to a king and Chikkadeva, consi- 
dering the times he lived in, would have committed a 
serious blunder if he had not made adequate arrangements 
for keeping his finances in order. 57 Even in Europe, 
the policy of forming public treasures or other reserves, 
in order to provide for the necessities of the State in 
times of emergency, is well known. The system of 
public treasures, indeed, can lay claim to high antiquity. 
Thus, the Athenians before the Peloponnesian War had 
accumulated a large sum. The Persian kings likewise 
had collected the tribute of their provinces in the shape 
of precious metals, large portions of which Alexander took 
hold of. The Komans followed the same system of 
hoarding. In the medieval period, the practice was 
continued. It was usual on the death of the king for 
his successor to gain possession of the treasure. Several 

57. According to the Amara-kaia, Rajyangu, consists of the following seven 
constituents : Svamyamatya nuhrtkcia ritfra durga baldni. Mug, minis* 
tor, friend, treasury j kingdom, fortress and army. The Matsya-Purdnii 
(i-iv) like-wise says : 

Svdmyamdtytmcha rdftramcha durrjam koii balam trit | 
ParatpaTOpaMrfdam tapt&ngam rSja muchyate | [ 
The Mah&bhArata adds citizens as forming the eighth constituent. The 
importance of the kcia (treasury) is thus stressed by one authority : 
KMO mahlpatir jlv& natu prdnAh kathanchana | 
Dravyam hi rdjabhilpagya naiarlramiti athMh \\ 
DharmahetO iukhiirl)i&ya bhrilyamm bharaa&yacha \ 
ipadarthameha samrakihyah ksiah kciavata soda \\ 

(Yuktikalpatatu, as quoted under kosah in Raja Radhakanta Dev's 
Sabdakalpadrutna). According to this authority, the treasury is, apart 
from his life, the king's soul ; it is the wealth of the sovereign and shows 
his condition, apart from his body. This wealth is for enabling him to 
perform his Dharma and for securing his happiness. It is also intended 
to support those dependent on him ; also to preserve him from dangers ; 
that which has all this stored in itself is kosa. 
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instances can be quoted in support of this statement from 
the histories of England and France. The treasure and 
the kingdom, in fact, went together, each being looked 
on as equally a form of property. In England, Henry 
VIII dissipated the treasure left by his wise father. In 
France, Henry IV, who was guided by Sully, his 
celebrated minister, in this matter, was the last sovereign 
to maintain a treasure, though the practice fell into 
desuetude by the time of Adam Smith. He notes that 
it continued to exist in the canton of Bern and in 
Prussia. Frederick the Great (1740-1786) continued the 
System in the latter country, and the late G-erman Empire 
stuck to it tenaciously to the end. " The reasons which 
induced so many states," as one authority puts it, " to 
accumulate treasure are to be found in the conditions of 
society existing at the time." A primitive community 
has no need of a store of money ; provisions and weapons 
would be more useful in its case. With the introduction 
of money dealings, the convenience of having a univer- 
sally desired article on hand would be too plain to be for- 
gotten. " The efficient maintenance of an army in the 
field depends in a great degree on the supply of what is so 
often called the 'sinews of war.' Cases are not unknown 
where expeditions failed altogether from want of this 
indispensable auxiliary." Where credit was undeveloped 
and taxes were occasional and uncertain expedients, a 
State that had no treasure was in a dangerous situation, 
unprepared either for attack or defence. The treasure 
came to be looked upon, as Bastable has justly remarked, 
as a species of property owned by the sovereign " serving 
a particular purpose and completing the public economy." 
The change to the modem economie organization wherein 
the method of incurring debt (through a well-organized 
banking system) takes the place of the older System of 
storing up treasure or other disposable wealth for a time 
■of need, is not yet universal even in Europe. The policy 
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of building up of reserves for meeting military necessities 
has been long defended in Grermany, while in India the 
state-treasure policy has not been entirely superseded by 
a well-organized system of banking, 58 

The next item which engaged the attention of Chikka- 
devaraja Wod,eyar was the standardisa- 
Measures.' ghtS a " d ^ on °f weights and measures. The 
kolaga was the common unit of 
measure used for determining the quantity of corn. 
Its measuring capacity, however, varied in different 
parts of the country, according to local custom. Thus, 
there were kolagas measuring from 8, 12,15 to 16 seers 
each. Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar allowed this usage to be 
continued ail over the country, introducing a change only 
in respect of the seals to be used by the local officials for 
impressing the prevailing units of measure with. The 
signets (mudreya ungurci) which were in vogue in different 
localities since the Palegar regime were examined, and, 
as the estampages thereon were found to vary considerably, 
a new system was introduced, aiming at uniformity 
throughout. On the gold signet of each of the 84 
administrative units, the name of the unit, together 
with the figures of the Sun and the Moon on either side 
and the monogram "De-" in the middle — standing for 
the king's name — was engraved, and the principal local 
officer of the unit (Subaddr) ordered to be entrusted 
with the charge of the seal thus formed. Another 
type of signet made of silver, with the monogram " De " 
likewise engraved thereon, was, it was further laid down, 
to be placed in charge of the subordinate executive 
.staff (namely, Athavane-chikka-pdrupatyagdra, Killeddrs, 
hobli and village officials and collectors of taxes such 
as 'sunka, .pommu, samaydchdra, etc.), for current use 
by them. Further, the village officials (like the toti, 
talavdr and niruganti) were to be provided with 



68. See as to the maintenance of State treasure in Europe generally, Bastable, 
Public Finance, 586-640. 
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wooden planks, and the village forum (chdvadi) with a 
staff, impressed as usual with the monogram " De" 
in the middle and the figures of the Sun and the Moon 
on either side, for use by them under the direction of 
their chief (gramada parupatyagara), especially while 
attaching the properties of delinquents and claiming the 
government share of produce from lands. Besides, the 
managers of temples (devasthanada parupatyagara) in 
the local parts were to be in charge of the seals thereof, 
engraved with the names of the respective shrines. 
Similarly, the generai units of weights and measures ail 
over the country, namely, the maund (mana), £ maund 
(dadeya) f \ maund (pancheru), kolaga (measuring 8 
seers), balla (measuring 2 seers), seer, Vi seer, 'A seer, '/ s seer 
and 1 / 1 6 seer, were to be suitably impressed with the royal 
seal, and it was ruled that ail commercial transactions 
were to be conducted only by means of stamped measures. 
At the same time, the standard weight of 3 Kanthi'rdyi- 
hanams being recognised as equivalent to that of 1 duddu, 
the* other corresponding denominations were regulated 
as under ; 1 duddu — 1 tola ; 24 duddu — 1 kachcha seer ; 
10 seers — 1 dadeya (\ maund); 4 dadeya — 1 small maund 
(mana of 40 seers\ ; 44 to 46 seers — 1 big maund (mana). 
Both in the Palace stores and in the market-places, 
grains, jaggery, areca, turmeric, tamarind, pepper, chillies 
and miscellaneous spices were to be measured by the big 
weight (i.e., at 44 to 46 seers per maund) while purchasing 
them, and by the small weight (L6m at 40 seers per maund) 
while distributing them for consumption. 59 

Other important measures Chikkadevaraja Wo4eyar is 
credited with, generally during c. 1673- 
6. industries, trade mQ wereof an economie character, 

and commerce. 

arid relate in the main to industries, 



59. Ibid, 120-122; see also under Orants and other records in Ch. XIII, 
for the referenoe to "De" (Chikkadevaraja's monogram) as found on 
boundary stones. On p. 121 of the. AnnaU% for 3 fCanthirdyi-varahas, 
read 8 Kanfolrayi-hanama, • ■ • ... 
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trade, and commerce. Manufacture and sale of- iron 
goods seems to have been a normal feature of govern- 
mental activities during the reign, The professional 
classes, such as dyers (bcmnagdra), weavers (devdnga), 
tailors (chippiga), artisans (eilpi), plasterers (gdrekelasa- 
davaru), day-labourers (kdmdti) and basket-makers 
(wiedaru), were, under the regulations of Chikkadevaraja, 
to be enabled to ply their respective callings in accord- 
ance with their time-honoured traditions. 60 In particular* 
on the acquisition of Bangalore by Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar in July 1687, we learn, 61 not only merchants 
but also 12,000 families of weavers were securely 
established there, agreements (kaulu-kardru) were 
entered into with them and facilities afforded for the 
passage of baies of cloth to various parts of the country 
and, particularly, to Seringapatam. Trade and com- 
merce were, ordinarily, in the hands of Settis of the 
Vaieya and Bcmajiga communities. Trade routes were 
controlled by associations of merchants of various places 
in different parts of the country (deea-d'eeada-mahd-ndda- 
vartakaru) and transport of articles was being conducted 
by means of pack-bullocks (goni-heru). Articles of 
commerce were liable to local tolls (sthala-sunka) and 
import and export duties (plavdru, horavdru) on the 
basis of loads, the rates varying according to the nature 
of the commodity. The systematic expansion of the 
kingdom of Mysore since 1610 appears to have naturally 
brought in its train problems of its own for solution at 
the hands of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, particularly in 
respect of trade and commerce. Special attention was 
paid to the strengthening of the forts and bastions of 
places acquired from the Palegars, and to the laying out, 
on .an extensive scale, of market-places (pete) in those 
localities* The merchants having, it is s&id, 62 represented 
to Chikkadevaraja the necessity of bringing together the 
m m 72T 61. Md, 110. 62 Md, 124 
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different products — grown on a large scale, in various 
parts of the country — to a prominent trade-centre 
(dodda-pete) for purposes of evaluation (karagapadi), 
large scales (chintdlu) were fixed up in Bangalore, Gubbi, 
Turuvekere and other places, where cotton, areca-nuto 
and other articles of trade were to be brought and 
weighed and later taken to local raarkets for sale. A 
sort of trade-emporium for the distribution of economie 
products over different areas seerns thus to have been 
brought into being. Besides, arrangements were made 
not only for the. expoct and import of grains, spices, 
cloth and other things to and from the market-placea 
(pei : e) of the 84 administrative units, but also for the 
determination of their value and the levy of tolls (sunka) 
on different commodities according to the nature of the 
stock. The customs department (sunkada-chdvadi) 
was reorganized, salaried servants, namely, a Manegdr, 
Sdnabhog (number not exceeding 3) and Kolukdrs, being 
appointed to look after the same. Similarly officiais 
were posted in. suitable numbers to the charge of toll- 
gates (ukkada) on the road-side in the interior of the 
country. Collections from customs dues were to be 
accumulated in the cash-chests (golaka) of the respective 
administrative units, and merchants in local parts were 
to be required to set apart a portion of their wares, at 
rates varying from J to one seer per load (hem), as 
contribution (rusum) to local deities and allowances to 
Brahmans and others. 63 

, Among measures of a miscell&neous character, recorded 
to have been introduced by, Chikka- 

7. Miscellaneous devaraja Wodeyar during the period 
measures. (1673-1686), 'were 64 the arrangements 

made for the storing and disposal of agricultural produce 
(f rom demesne lands and public lands) and other articles of 
every day utility in the principal granary (dodda-ugrdna) 

63. Ibid, 126,142. 64. Ibid, 126-128. 
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and "the newly established minor stores (chikka-ugrdpa) 
at Seringapatam, and the appointaient of stores officials, 
such as supervisors (gurikars), writers (kaipnikaru); 
clerks (gumdstas), accountants (eanabhogs), measurers 
(alateyavaru, tukadavaru), guards (pahareyavaru), etc., 
their pay being fixed in cash and in kind according to the 
nature of their respective duties ; the extension of the 
armoury and the magazine (jdna-sdle, alagina-chavqdi, 
maddina-mane) in Seringapatam and the storing therein 
of fireworks of various descriptions, (required for use 
during the Navardtri and other festive occasions), 
together with arrangements for the manufacture on a 
large scale of weapons of warfare and powder and shot, 
and for the maintenance of accounts relating to them 
by a special establishment ■ consisting of Gurikars, 
eanabhogs and others. 

Although the administrative measures sketched thus 

far were on the whole attended with 
fiscaf reformat ° ^ a ^ r measure of success, it appears 

not improbable, if we are to view 
things in the light of the Jesuit letter of 1686 ' already 
referred to, 65 that the working of the fiscal reforms, in 
particular, was hainpered by the political crisis of 1682- 
1686, resulting in a friction between the government 
and the subjects, especially in the eastern parts of the 
kingdom of Mysore, One account 66 has it that despite 
the facilities afforded, and concessions granted, by 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, certain well-to-do and proud 
ryots organised a stout opposition to the government 
refusing to pay the revenue dues and openly disobeying 
the rules and regulations. The agitation, according to 
this authority, was thus purely fiscal in character. The 
evidence available, however, seems to indicate that 
almost simultaneously, during 1682-1686, there Was a 

66. Ante, Ch. Xl.f.n. 115-117 ; vide also Ch. X V , for details. 
66. Annals, 1.123-124. . , 
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clash of interests, political and economie. In any 
case, the troubles were successfully overcome. 67 And, 
bowards the close of 1686, the levy of house-tax and other 

imposts, altogether 19 in number, was 
Revision of taxes. systematised. 8 These may be classified 

under two main heads : (1) Local and 
(2) Communal. Under local were included such items 
as Mane-terige (house-tax), Hullu-hanq (tax on straw 
from fields), Devardya-vatta (difference of exchange on 
iefective coins — a currency discount), Eru-sunka (plough- 
bax), Guluvina-pommu (tax on plough-share), Angafii- 
vasara (tax on moveable booths in the bazaar streets), 
Angadi-pattadi t (tax on workshop attached to a ware- 
house), Maggada-kanddya (loom-tax), Pdeavdra (tax on 
fishery), Uppina-mole t (tax on local manufacture of sait 
from saline earth), Dana-karu-mdriddakke-sunka (tax 
on cattle sold), Kuri-terige (tax on flocks of sheep), 
Gida-kdvalu (tax on pasburage in forest tracts, resorted 
bo by the ryots), Ubbe-kdnike (tax on kettles used by 
washermen for the boiling and bleaching of cloths) 
ind Kaudi-terige (tax on bullock saddles, i.e., onbullocks 
forhire). ' Under communal were Samaydchdra (dues on 
sonventional practices or usages observed by the folk), 
Kutdchdra (dues on corporate rights), Jdti-mdnya (dues 
on caste privileges) and Maduve-terige (marriage-tax) , 69 
67. See Oh. XV below, for details. 

58. Annate, 1. 124. Cf. Wilks, according to whom the imposts were levied 
very early in Chikkadevaraja's reign and became the root cause of the 
revolt of the Jangamas. Even Devachandra, the local traditionist, 
hardly supports Wilks, for, aocording to him, the levy of imposts, about 
the middle of the reign (i.e., in 1686), was a consequence of the Jangama 
agitation — vide Ch. XV, for a detailed critical notice of these authorities, 

B9, Ibid ; see also and oompare Wilks's list (I. 219-219, f.n.) and Rice's list (I. 
592, f.n.). Most of the imposts, referred to, were common in the 
Kama taka country in ancient times (see Ch. XV) and in contemporary 
Mughal India (see Sarkar, o. c, pp. 119-128), though forms seem to 
have differed. Chikkadevaraja's revival of them as effective weapons 
for keeping at bay the turbulent elements,, appears to have been justified 
from the conditions of the times. Wilks's statement (I. 217) that Chikka- 
devaraja " had recourse to the law of the S aster s, whioh authorized him, 
by no yery foroed construction, to attaok the husbandman by a variety 
of vexatious taxes," is neither well-founded nor does it suffi oie ntly take 
into aocount the actual conditions under which Chikkadevaraja ruled — 
vide Ch, XV, for a detailed oritical notice. 

23 
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Officials were appointed for the administration and 
collection of tfcese imposts, a Mar\egdr, a Ecmdbhdg and 
a Kfilulcar being generally held responsible for each item* 
Usually ail these items of revenue were leased out 
(guttigege kottu), the annual realisations therefrom being 
ordered to be added on to the aggregate annual land 
revenue yeceipts of the respective villages. These imposts, 
again, were subject to enhancement according to the 
condition and status of the individual ryot, and it was 
ordained that the revenue from this source was to 
be remitted to the central exchequer at Seringa- 
patam along with the local land revenue collections 
(sime-kanddya). 10 

With the exception of certain portions of the years 
1687-1690, 1695-1697 and 1698-1700, 
m ™« ni i s ^ a i7ni e the latter part of the reign of Chikka- 

measures, 1686-1701: r o 

devaraja Wodeyar (i.e., 1686-1704) 
might generally be described as a period of peace and 
settled gpvernment, accompanied by systematic consoli- 
dation of conquered tracts — especially of those recovered 
from the Mahrattas. The earlier administrative measures, 
- particularly those relating to land revenue, were enforced 
with rigour and discipline, though with due regard to the 
generai well-being of the people. A good harvest to the 
ryot was the criterion of happiness and prosperity of the 
subjects and we have contemporary testimony 1 as to how, 
in keeping with that criterion, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
Was v^uite averse to taking from the ryots anything more 

TO. Ibid. , ~~ ... 

71. A. V. 0., nl, lie (with gloss) <. Kannada-nddol beiaiuga{enitu ptrelUdo- 
' dam prajogaj perehntvar, OhiJtadlvtwaharayam tatyasandhanddu- 
dorm mum, mitigoyda kanSUtyamanaUade peratondu Hau-vUrima- 
noKomt . - . . ; see also O. Bi., p. 4 (prose passage, para 8), testifying 
to p«»oe in . the country, happiness and well-being of the enbjeots, 
and blening* x>t Providence in respeot of good rains and crops in 
the State, during the latter part of CbikkadSvaraja'e reign {eqdaeya. 
pOfagafadangidvdairim prajtffaig* rafiiabkayamiUadeyum, dtvaUpra- . 
vSdadim maps-bt Jetfa funf tldvdtwim daivikabhayamilladeyu^irpwifirim , 
fraj«ga]*niUvhm, iWof togavaldapar). 
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ihan the standardised Share of land revenue ".dues.'' So 

carefully were the resources' of the kingdom managed 

under the ' regulations of Chikkadevaraja that, towards 

the close of his reign, it is said, 72 he was able' to leave in 

his treasury a credit balance of nine crores in the shape 

of cash and effects, whence he came to be f&milia'rly 

known as Navakoti-N dray ana _ (Lord of nine crores). 

The period 1686-1704 was thus marked by the 

„ . .. r successful working of the" earlier 
Organization of ° 

the eighteen depart- administrative measures of Chikka- 
ments, c. 1700-1704. dgvM j a Wodeyar. Thbugh there 

were no additions or alterations as regards these measures 
during this period, he is credited with having introduced 
certain developments in the administrative machinery in 
and after 1700, shortly after the return of his embassy 
to the court of Aurangzib. 73 These developments, it -is 
added, had their origin in the Mughal System of the 
time, and relate to the organization of the following 
eighteen departments (chdvadi) : 74 (1) Nirupada-chdvctdi : 
department dealing with the recording of petitions from 
the officials to the king and' with the disposal of the same 
in the form of orders (nirupa) duly authenticated by the 
latter ; (2) Ayakattina-chdvadi /. department dealing with 
accounts — civil and military — of the 84 administrative 
units (gadigqla simeya dddya-vyayada lekkd, sainydda- 
lekka), of the central exchequer (Toshikhdne lekka) and 
the king's household (Kartara khdsd dddya-vyayada 
lekka) ; (3) Mysuru-hobali-vichdrada-chdvadi _ : depart- 
ment dealing with the affairs of administrative units south/ 
of the Cauvery ; (4) ^Pqttanada-hdbali-vichdrada-chdvadi : 
department dealing with the affairs of administrative units 
north of the Cauvery ; (5) Simeya-kanddchdrada-chdvadi : 

72. Annals, 1.151; of.Willes 1.120; see also f.n. 56 supra. 
78. ibid, 146. 

74. Ibid, 146-150; cf. Capt. Bead in Bardmahal Becords (1792), 1.189 para 10 ; 
also Wilks, 1.119-122, f.n. (including Sir Murray Hammiok's list from the 
India Office, on. p. 122, f.n.),. and Bice, I. 590-691. 1 

23* 
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department dealing with accounts of civil and military 
establishments in the administrative units and of arms, 
ammunition and stores required for the equipment of 
the respective units ; (6) Bdgila-kanddchdrada- ehavadi : 
department dealing with accounts relating to the military 
and civil officials on the Huzur establishment and the 
Palegars; (7) Sunkada-chdvadi : customs department for 
the maintenance of Consolidated accounts of road-tolls 
on goods, collected ail over the country under the 
regulations of Chikkadevaraja, and of import and 
export duties; (8) Pommiha-ehdvadi: a special 
department intended exclusively for the collection at 
one-haif the scheduled rates, of duties on commodities 
purchased or disposed of by certain classes of people 
such as beneficiaries, Brahmans and officiais ; (9) Todd* 
yada-chdvadi : a similar department intended for the 
collection of duties at half the scheduled rates [from 
certain classes of people] in Seringapatam only; (10) 
PaHanada-hobali-a^tagrdmada-chdvadi : department 
having jurisdiction over the eight hoblis newly formed 
under the Ghijckadevardja-sdgara channel ; (11) 
Mysuru-hObali-agtagrdmada-chdvadi : department 
having Jurisdiction over the eight hoblis newly formed 
under the D'eva-ndld (channel) — these two departments 
•being required to attend to the repairs of dams and 
canals under the Cauvery and the Hemavati and to 
maintain regular accounts of half the government 
share of produce from lands irrigated thereunder ; (12) 
Bemeya-chdvadi : department dealing with the manage- 
ment of Palace* cattle, daily collection and disposal of 
dairy products and the maintenance of accounts relating 
thereto; (13) Pattanada-chdvadi ; department entrusted 
with the upkeep of the Palace, fort, bastions, stores and 
magazine, and the maintenance of law and order, in the 
capital city of Seringapatam; (14) Behina-chdvadi: 
department of intelligence — dealing with, the speedy 
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transmission by couriers (anche-harikdra) of reports of 
events from the administrative units to the capital, and 
with the communication of royal orders (nirupa) thereon 
to the local parts ; (15) Sawmukhada-chdvadi : depart- 
ment dealing with the maintenance of accounts relating 
to the members of the Royal Family and the subordinate 
staff on the various establishments of the king's house- 
hold — a department which was to be administered by 
Gurikars Somarajaiya and Appajaiya under the direct 
supervision of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar ; (16) Deva&thd* 
nada-chdvadi: department pertaining to the manage- 
ment of temples ail over the kingdom and to the 
supervision of their budgets ; (17) Kabbinada-chdvadi ; 
department dealing with the purchase of raw iron and 
manufacture and sale of goods therefrom ; and (18) 
Hogesoppina-chdvadi : department concerned with the 
purchase and sale of tobacco in Seringapatam. 

Over each department thus organized, a supervisor 
(gottugdra ) / three record-keepers ( daftaradavaru), 
accountants (gumdsteyaru), writers (rdyasadavaru), a 
head-peon (dafeddra), menials (tfligadavaru), attender 
(golla), watchman (kdvalugdra) and torch-bearer 
(divatigeyavanu), among others, were appointed. Their 
pay was fixed in proportion to their relative responsibi- 
lities, one half being, as usual, ordered to be paid in cash 
and the other half in kind. These officials, it was 
further laid down, were to diligently discharge their 
duties, safeguarding the interests of government and 
reporting personally to the king every morning 
partie ulars of administration relating to their respective 
departments. Arrangements were also made for the 
prompt communication to him of important matters 
(such as daily occurrences, watch and ward, maintenance 
of discipline, etc.) pertaining to these departments, to 
enable him to set right any palpable defect or disorder 
in the working of the System. 75 
76, Ibid, 150-151. 
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The changes described thus far may be taken to 
reflect the mature political and admir 
Reflections. nistrative wisdom of Chikkadevaraja 

Wo(Jeyar.. In any case they cannot 
be set down as an attempt at merely imitating the 
Standards of the. Mughal-Mahratta Systems of the time. 
Theideaof eighteen departments (Athara-gucheri) may 
have been borrowed from Mughal administrative practice 
and procedure but the details of the departments, as 
workedout by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, were essentially 
indigenous and adapted to local requirements. They 
also seem to evidence a strong tendency on his part to 
improve the old institutions and adjust them to the 
conditions of his own times along more definite and up-to- 
date lines. He thus systematised the governmental 
machinery, centralizing much of the power at head- 
quarters while leaving to local officials as much authority 
as they can be expected safely to discharge. It is signifi- 
cant that this administrative achievement of 1700-1704, 
which followed closely on the political development 
aitained in Chikkadevaraja's reign, is y et, in its funda- 
mental features, the basis of the government of to-day. 



CHAPTER XIII 



CHIKKADEVARAJA WODEYAR, 1673-1704 — (contd.) 

Religion : Sri-Vaishnavism ; General t e n d e n c i e s — Sri? 
Vaishnavism, personal faith of Chikkadevaraja — Principal 
stages in its development — First stage : 1673-1680 — Second 
stage: 1680-1696— Third stage: 1696-1704— Keligio- 
philosophical convictions of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar — 
Beligious toleration — Gifts, etc. — An irrigation scheme, c. 
1700-1701 ; contemporary Jesuit testimony — Grants and 
other records: (a) 1673-1680 — fZ^j 1681-1695— (c) 1698- 
1704 — Statue of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar — Social life : 
General features — Cities and towns : 1. Seringapatam — 
2. Mysore — 3. Melkote, etc. — The social order: General 
culture — Court culture: 1. The Durbar Hall; 2. The 
King ; 3. The courtiers — 4. The programme of the 
Durbar : (a) Music and dancing — (b) Other items — Feasts, 
festivals, etc. — Position of women — Social legislation ; 
(a) Relating to Sudras: The Sachchudrachara-Nirnaya — 
Its aims and objects — (6) Relating to Arasu families — The 
other side of the shield. 

THE period of Chikkadevaraja Wod.eyar's rule (1673- 
1704) witnessed an important development in tbe 
evolution of eri-Vaishnavism, generally 
Religion. as ) .j ie p reva jij n g creec i j n the south of 

<£2fS££i India and more Particularly as the 
professed faith of the Mysore Royal 
Family. Indeed, as we have seen in the earlier chapters, 
the rapid strides eri-Vaishnavism made in Southern 
India since the memorable battle of Baksas-Tagdi (1565) 
were coeval with its steady progress as the religion of 
the Ruling House of .Mysore and the development of 
Vaishnava tradition relating to the origin of the 
dynasty. Further, we have indications that the er'i- 
Vaishnava influence — ever active in the viceroyalty of 
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Seringapatam — began to make itself felt on the court life 
of Mysore, especially on the acquisition of Seringapatam 
by Baja Wodeyar in 1610. That influence, however, 
became more and more pronounced during the subsequent 
years, consequent on the graduai decline of the Vijaya- 
fcagar Empire and the rise to proininence of Sri'-Vaishnava 
families of repute, accompanied by the migration of some 
of their members from the court of the Aravi'du Emperors 
to that of the Wodeyars of Mysore. Melkote and Seringa- 
patam, among others, became the strongholds of rejuvenat- 
ed eri'-Vaishnavism in Mysore. Singaraiyangar I was 
closely connected with the Mysore Eoyal Family as 
the teacher of Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar (younger 
brother of Baja Wodeyar and father of Kanthi'rava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar) ; Alasingararya (Singaraiyangar II), 
grandson of Singaraiyangar I and father of Tirumalarya 
(Tirumalaiyangar), became celebrated as the Pauranika, 
friend, philosopher aud guide of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, 
father of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar; and Alasingararya 
and his son Tirumalarya were also important eri- 
Vaish^ava celebrities at the court of Devaraja Wodeyar 
(uncle of Chikkadevaraja). Again, Venkat-a-Varadacharya 
of Ettur, son of Kotikanyadanam-Lakshmi'kumara- 
Tatacharya of erieaila-vamea, from the court of 
yijayanagar, became the preceptor of Devaraja 
Wodeyar himself. So widespread, indeed, was the 
eti'-Vaishgava influence at the court of Mysore that 
within half a century from the conquest of Seringapatam, 
i.e. about the close of the reign of Devaraja Wodeyar 
(1659-1673), it showed a tendency to become the chief 
religion in the State. 

At a very early period in his life — particularly during 

Sri-Vaishnavism term °f office as Yuvaraja under 

personal, faith of Devaraja Wodeyar, down to about 
Chikkadevaraja. \^6S — C hikka.de varaja Wodeyar 
showed a predilection for Sri-Vaishnavism as his personal 
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faitlu 1 The influence of education and the. training he 
had received at the hands of his teachers; the strong 
•ari-Yaishnava leanings of his own grandfather (Muppina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar) and father (Doddadevaraja Wode- 
yar), the latter under the teaching and inspiration of 
Alasingararya ; lastly, the living example of Tirumalarya, 
companion and colleague of Chikkadevaraja — these 
were perhaps factors contributing to that resuit. 3 The 
foundations of eri-Vaishnavism as the personal creed 
of Chikkadeva had thus been laid long before his 
accession to the throne of Mysore in 1673. So tbat, 
during the period of his actual rule, he was, as he is 
depicted to us, 3 an ardent devotee at the feet of deities 
like Apratima-Rajagopala of Haradanahalli (Haradana- 
puri), Paravasudeva of Devanagara on the banks of the 
Kau^dini', Gopala of Kanjagiri (Gopalasvami hill), 
Eangeea of Paechimaranga (Seringapatam) and Nara- 
yana of Yadugiri (Melkote), among others. Equally 
devoted was he to eri'-Krishna, as is borne out by the 
striking by him' of gold coins in the latter's name about 
1675, as already mentioned. Further, the Chamaraja- 
nagar Plate (November 1675)* speaks of him as having 
brought from eri'-Mushna the image of eveta-Varaha- 
svami (which had been, it is said, lost during the 
Yavana invasion) and worshipped it with devotion in 



1. See, for inatsnoe, O. Vi., V, 118-152, depioting Cbikkadevaraja's devo- 
tion to God Faravaaudeva, adoption of the f5rI-V»ishoav» marks ( Brdhva- 
pundra), daily worship of Vishgu, performance of gifts, acceptance of 
holy 'water, etc., during DevarSja's reign. Cf . Wilks arid other autho- 
rities as let oat in Ch. XV. 

9. See O. Vam., 101-160, 166-184 ; C. Vi., Ill and IV; also Cb. X of thin 
work, under Domrttie life. 

9. See T. S. Stavah, etc., p. 96, vv. 2-4, p. 100, v. 8 i col. to KamtdA. Jfafcdi., 
Patch. Mahal.', idd. Mahat., Sti. V&h&t., Su. Sap., Mbk. BMti and 
Balya Pama and O. Vi. ; alio Bachoht, Jfir., I, 63 ; E.G., Ill (1) Sr. 14, 
11. 74-76, etc. The Kamala, Mdhat. (hi, 80-88) contains also an elaborate 
account of ChikkadevarSja's visit to bevansgara on the banks of thai 
XanndinI (t. 1677.1878), and of his devotion to God Paraviaudeva there. 

4, B. C, IV (9) Ch. 92, 11. 81-84 ; see also and compare Annate, L 189. 
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Seringapatam. Another record 5 mentions him as the eri- 
Vadshnava-matarpratisthflpaka (establisher of the religion 
of the eri-Vaishjjavas). Others 6 likewise point to his 
adoption of eri'-Vaishnavism as his personal faith. In 
keeping with this, we have a picture of the daily routine 
of his religious avocations (nitya -vihita-karma), which, 
we are told, 7 used to consist of the following items : rising 
at dawn ; contemplation of Vishnu ; ablutions ; wearing 
ceremonial clothes and besmearing the body with sandal 
paste ; observance of the Namatirtham, i.e., putting the 
Urdhvapundram and the Tika (eri-Vaishnava marks) on 
the forehead ; performance of the sandhya and japam 
(morning rites) ; worship of Vishnu, reciting His 
thousand names ; acceptance of the holy water and offer- 
ings (ffrtha-prasddam) ; offering of oblations (homa, ajya- 
huti) to fire and bestowal of gifts (of cows, Cash,, etc.) 
on pious and deserving Brahmans. At the end of this 
round of religious duties, he would receive the benedic- 
tions of Brahmans and seat himself on the throne (hari* 
pitha) and listen to the exposition by learned scholars 
of topics of religious merit (like the Gitd, the Epies, 
etc.), after which he would attend to the day's business 
of state. 8 Chikkadevaraja, we learn, 9 also paid particu- 
lar attention to the observance of the fast day (Ekddaei) 
and the bestowing of gifts on Brahmans on the day 
following, when the breaking of the fast (Dvadaei) came 



8. Ibid., liyi. Dut. Buppl. Vol.. My. U5, 11. 489^88, aim 1. 149. 
8. Hid., IV (3) Oh. 93 ; III (1) Sr. 181, My. 7, etc. ; sea also under Grant* 
•and other record) sited below. 

7. Zamand. St., I, 86, 01; Su. Bap., I, 13-1B; Dio. 8«. Oha., I, 84-88 ; Ruk. 

Oha., I, 80-88 i Bhag. Ot. Tf 1, 6846 ; Xatti. Uahat., 1, 99,97 ; Kamaid. 
Mah&t., Ill, 845 ; Venkat'a. Mahat., I, 62-66; Patch. M&kdt., I, 48-49; 
YM.ltakat., 11,6844, 67-88; Sri, ll/ihot,, II, 48, 118-119; Sactete. 
Sir., I, 47-40 ; alio B.C., Ill (1) Sr. 14, 1L 69-49 ; Uyt . Dut. Suppl. Vol., 
, . My. 116, 11. 7*88 ; III (1) Sr. 64, 11, 8740 (repeating Sr. 14), eto. 

8. Ibid ; et. Wilki and Devaohandra ae set out in Ch. XV. 

9. See Bui. Oha., I, 8M9, 98; Tad. Uitet., ff. 103; Div. fffi. Oha,, I, 90; 

B. O., Mf. Dut. Buppl. Vol., My, 116, U. 110-Ufl; aleo Atnah, 1. 161 ; 
vidt also under OifU, etc., below. 
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off; visited important places of .pilgrimage and bathing- 
ghat.s (sapta-kshetratfa-t'irthangala t dareanam gaidu) ; 
was fond of listening to Sri'-Vaishnava sacred lore ; and 
gave prominence to the Vajra-mahuti (Vaira-mudil 
festival and the Gajendrotsavam of Sri-Narayana, the 
famous deity presiding over Melkote. • . 

The religion of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, thus 
described, was evolved during the period of his rule 
(1673-1704), side by side with the systematic, thctugh 
mutual and complementary, development of Sri-Vaishpa- 
vism in generai in Mysore. 

Three distinct stages are, accordingly, noticeable in 

this connection. The first stage (1673- 
/SpmeT 111 1680). may be conveniently regarded 

as the stage of initiation and prepara- 
tion ; the second (1680-1696) as the stage of expansion; 
and the third as the stage of culmination. It would be 
of interest to trace the course of development during 
each of these stages. 

Despite the indications of a promising future for eri- 

Vaishnavism in Mysore by about 1673 

168o" f ' ^~ anc ^ t ^ ie eaf ly leanings of Chikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar towards it, there seems 
little doubt that other religions like Jainism and Vi'ra- 
eaivism were, equally active at the court of Mysore 
during the first part of his reign. The extent of influ- 
ence of these religions — particularly of Jainism — on 
Chikkadevaraja is found much exaggerated in later 
writings. 10 The truth, however, appears to be, as we shall 
see, that while Chikkadeva seemed to encourage and even 
openly tolerate, as became an impartial ruler, other forms 
of religion that prevailed at his court, Sri-Vaishnavism 
held its own and kept up a steady and vigorous propaganda 
against its rivais, systematically initiating him into its 



10. See, for instance, the accounts' of Devachandra and Wilks as set out in 
Ch. XV ofthis'work. ' • • ■ 
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religions and philosophical subtleties and preparing the 
ground for its further development. Perhaps one strong 
point in support of this position is the remarkable 
output of eri-Vaishnava literature, produced under the 
direct patronage of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself 
during this period. 11 Another was the influence that was 
being continually exerted on him and his court by learned 
Sri'-Vaishnava leaders like Alasingararya and Tirumalarya, 
and, more markedly, by Chikkupadhyaya. 12 Thus, not 
only was the religious outlook of Chikkadevaraja definitely 
moulded in favour of eri'-Vaishnavism from 1673 onwards 
but he had also become a eri-Vaishnava both by faith 
and profession by about 1680. 

Alongside of this development, Jaina and Vira-eaiva 
cuits also continued to flourish at the 
.^Second stage :168b- court of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 

during the succeeding period (1680- 
1696). 13 The tendency for Sri-Vaishnavism to over- 
shadow the rival faiths became, however, more pronoun- 
ced from 1686 onwards, especially after the death of 
Viealaksha-Pandit, the Prime Minister of Chikkadevaraja, 
and the accession in his place of Tirumalaiyangar. 
Between 1686-1696 eri'-Vaishnavism occupied a most 
prominent position at the court of Mysore. Its philoso- 
phical doctrines continued to engage the attention of 
Chikkadeva in an increasing measure ; and, already during 
this period, he appears to have had a eri-Vaish^Ava 
preceptor (dcharya) also. 14 So powerful, indeed, was 

11. See under Literary activity in Ch. X I V . 12. Ibid. 

18, IbicL ; also B&j. Kath., X 1 . 887-891, XII. 480-482. 

14. See T.N. 8tavafy, etc., pp. 1, 81, 86, 91, 96,100, 112 (ftrst verse in each of 
the Stavahs and in the oommentary on the Y. N: Stavah) and 119, where 
VSdhula-Srinivasarya, a celebrated eri-Vaiahuava soholar of the time, 
is meutioned as the preceptor (Guru, Ouruvarya) of AJasingararya and 
Tirumalirya, and is further referred to as having taken up his residence 
in the neighbourhood of Hemagiri, not far from Melkote. Vadhula- 
Orlnivasarya seems to have been closely connected with the court of 
Seringapatam also through Tirumalarya. See also Annate, 1.182, refer- 
ring to a ari- Vaishoava acharya of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
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the Sri-Vaishnava ; influence at the court of Mysore 
that by October 1690 it seems to have become the 
principal factor underlying Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar's 
classification of the Arasu families in the State and 
his regulations in regard to them. 15 And by 1693 
Chikkadevaraja had, indeed, corne to be known as an out 
and out eri-Vaishr.iava, while the heavy proselytizing 
tendencies of the faith had begun to extend over the 

16 * 

court circle and beyond. Thus, in June 1693, we 
learn, 17 the purohits and scholars of other sects attached 
to the court of Chikkadevaraja were, agreeably to a 
representation of Tirutnalaiyangar, desired to wear the 
eri-Vaishnava marks (ndmam) on their foreheads while 
attending at the Palace during the king's Namatirtham. 
Further, the embracing of the Sri-Vaishnava faith by 
cbdopting its credentials (Pancha-samskaras, namely, 
Chakrankanam, Urdhvapundra-dharanam, Dasanamam, 
Mu la man tropdsa nam and Narayana-puja) and the 
observance of Vaishnava-diksha were laid down as 
conditions precedent to any claims to blood-relationship 
with the Mysore Royal House, in the case of thirteen 
Arasu families recognised, under the recent classification 
of Chikkadeva, as of pure blood. Gurikars Somarajaiya 
and Appajaiya were entrusted with the communication 
of these injunctions to the families conceroed. The 
latter not only acted accordingly but also, under instruc- 
tions from the Gurikars, submitted 18 a solemn petition 
to Chikkadevaraja Wo^leyar in March 1694, expressing 
their deep sense of gratitude to him for having rescued 
them from the abyss of social degradation and impurity, 
and conveying their resolution to adhere to and follow 
eri-Vaishnavism both by faith and by profession under 

♦ 

the royal decree. In June 1696, however, these families, 

15. See under Social life below. 

16. Annals, l.o. ; see also Devaohandra in Ch. XV, 

17. Ibid. . ' 18. ZWd, 132-184* 
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having experienced certain difficultes due to theirhaving 
given up their faniily deities in favour of eri'-Vaishctava 
ritualism (Narayana-pujd), submitted 19 another petition 
to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, praying for permission to 
worship their respective family deities also while ad- 
hering to ail other eri'-Vaishciava usages and practices 
prescribed for them. The permission sought for was 
granted, Gurikars Somarajaiya and -Appajaiya being, 
as usual, desired to communicate the order to the 
Arasu families. 

This relaxation in favour of his relations did not mean 

any desertion of the chief articles of 
^Third stage: 1696- the Va ishnava faith. There is, indeed, 

ample evidence for the view that eri- 
Vaishnavism reached the culminating point as the 
religion of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in the closing 
years of his reign, more particularly from 1698 
onwards, under the ever active influence and example 
of Tirumalaiyangar. So deep-rooted had become the 
earlier views of Chikkadevaraja in regard to &ri- 
Vaishnavism that, during the. years 1696-1704, they not 
only attained a remarkable state of maturity and 
perfection as articles of his creed but also became 
expressive to a degree. In fact, as a firm and stead- 
fast devotee of Vishnu, he had begun to realize the 
higher life of the spirit, seeking salvation in accordance 
with the doctrine of faith in God's grace (Nambuge) and 
absolute self-surrender (Prapatti), and taking a keen 
interest in popularising his convictions. Of the direct- 
ness of appeal and the deep moral fervour, earnestness 
and sincerity of those convictions, his own writings, 30 
which can be dated between c. 1700-1704, are a standing 
testimony. These writings throughout bear the impress 



19. Ibid, B4-186. 

90. The Ohikkadevardja-Birinapam and Gita-Gopdlam. For details about 
these works, see under Literary adivity in Ch. XIV below, 
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of his personality, and they cannot but be regarded as 
the vivid expression of eri-'Vaishnavism as his personal 
faith. 

Thus, of the Supreme Being and of Salvation, Chikka- 
' Religio-philo- devaraja Wodeyar, in the course of 

sophicaf convictions thirty humble petitions (Binnapa) 71 
of Chikkadevaraja . , , , . „ .-. XT v ~ c v , 

Wodeyar. addressed to en-Narayana of Yadugiri 

' (Melkote), says : 
"Oh, Lord of Yadugiri ! Having settledon the famous 
peak adorning the Karnataka country, Thou hast attained 
celebrity as the Protector of ail people and as the tutelary 
deity (Kula-devate) of the Yadu race. Thou art Para- 
brahman, the primeval cause of the world ; Thou art 
infinite ; Thou art manifest in the Vedas, Purdnas and 
the eighteen Vidyas. The Vedas proclaim that the 
entire business of the world is Thine. As the attendants 
of a king praise him for the attainment of happiness by 
his subjects and followers, so do the Vedas praise Thee 
for the bestowal of eternal happiness on those devotees 
of Thine following the prescribed course of conduct. 
The Gltd speaks of this ; the Smritis, Itihdsas, Purdnas 
and A~gamas describe it. Indeed those who have grasped 
the fundamentals of philosophy aver without contradic- 
tion that Thou art an object of wonder. Thou art an 
embodiment of the. entire world, being "One" in 
diversity. Even the things perceived during dream 
turn out to be real if the philosophy of creation is rightly 
understood. In my own case, the sword Nandaka, which 
I was actually favoured ■ with by Thee in a dream, has 
stayed perpetually with me and has enabled me, by 
virtue of Thy glory, to eut down the enemies who 
surrounded me in ail the four directions. A pious king 
in this world lays down rules and regulations governing 
the protection and punishment of his subjects. If he 
acts up to them regardless of any > distinction, he will be 



21. O, Bi., pp. 1-59. .For spedfie referenoes, see infra, 
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considered as impartial ; in scrupulously adhering to 
tbem, he Will be held as absolute ; and , in pardoning a 
delinquent, he will be regarded as kind-hearted. .Even 
80 is the case with Thee in awarding Thy retributions 
to sentient beijigs according to their actions (Karma). 
Thou art the cause of ail creation, and preserver and 
destroyer too. Thou art the Supreme Lord of ail 
individual souls, and the essence of our relationship is 
that of master and servant. As the Supreme Being, 
Thou art at the head of ail creation, including animate 
and inanimate objects, worlds for the experiencing of 
fruits of past Karma, and oceans, heavens and hells of 
various kinds. Fear of falling into hell vanishes by 
the mere recitation of Thy name ; sinners become purified 
by contemplating Thee. 22 

" Salvation (Moksha) is an end most cherished by those 
who are free from mundane cares. AH the other ends 
are evanescent : salvation alone is eternal and it is to be 
attained by right action, right knowledge and right 
faith. Right action purifies the mind and leads to right 
knowledge and is, besides, part and parcel of right faith. 
Right knowledge leads to and develops right faith. 
Bight faith centres round the sincere attachment of a 
devotee to the Lord. A knowledge of the philosophy of 
the Supreme Being (artha-panchaka-tatvajnana, 
satvika-sastra) is, however, absolutely necessary for the 
attainment of salvation. As several routes ultimately 
lead to the same place, so do the Vidas, the Pancharatra, 
Yoga, Sankhya and Pdeupata schools of philosophy, 
in depicting Thy greatness, aim at one and the same 
goal. Oh, Lord of Yadugiri ! To those who have 
renounced the world and placed their trust in Thee, 
Thou art easily accessible. Benunciation of worldly 
desire, as is taught by the elders, is easiest to achieve and 
is governed by the conception of relationship between 

22, Ibid, pp. 9-13,14-16,17-18,19-20, 21-22, 28-96, 28-29, 30-36,87-39. 
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master and servant. Indeed, if a servant disregarding the 
king, his master, acquires for his personal use and spends 
away, according to his own whims, ail that is due to the 
latter from the different parts of the kingdom,; such a 
servant is to be considered as being both avaricious and 
treacherous. If he, on the other hand, realising hi$ own 
position, places before his master ail the things amassed or 
acquired in his name and serves him, receiving from Mm 
whatever he spares after his use — in the shape offood, 
raiments, jewels, etc. — such a servant is worthy of beirig 
regarded as impartial and sincere. Similarly, if a person, 
not knowing his, self, enjoys worldly pleasures thinking 
that he is himself absolute, such a person will neither 
achieve renunciation of desire nor be devoted to Thee. 
If he, however, realising that he is Thy servant, cons- 
cientiously serves Thee by following the prescfibed 
course of conduct (Varnderama dharmangal), and 
experiences the pleasures extended by Thee through the 
Vidas and eastras, he is to be regarded as really devoted 
to Thee. Mere action (Karma) is not a sufficient 
means to attain salvation : it is just like service rendered 
by a servant to his master, governed by considerations of 
time, remuneration and the ego ; it is also of a two-fold 
character, good and bad (satkarma, dushkarma), eternal 
and optional (nityam, kdmyam), and the latter (i.e. 
dushkarma, kdmya-karma) plunges one in illusion 
(avidya) and the eternal prison-house of this world 
(samsdramemba serevaneyol kedapi), from the fetters 
of which there is no chance of redemption. Devotion to 
Thee, trust in Thee and service and absolute surrender 
at Thy feet — these alone lead to such redemption. 23 

" Let Thy grace, Oh, Lord of Yadueaila, dawn upon 
me. I have approauhed the shadow of Thy feet to rid 
myself of ail my troubles. Make me refreshed by satis- 
fying my cravings. Let Thy accessibility to Thy devotees 

31 Ibid, pp. 42-43744-69, 53-57. 

24 
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(bhakta-sulabhate) manifest itself, and may Thou settle 
in the abode of my hearfr. Favour me with Thy true 
farm manifested in the Vedanta, the foremost of ail tbe 
Vidyae ; relieve my mental torpor and enable me to gain 
true knowledge and devotion at Thy feet. Let me be 
considered a servant of Thine and be made fco float on 
the waves of the ocean of Thy kindness. Let the 
excellent doctrine of unity in diversity (Vieigtddvaita) be 
established in my mind. What am I in the ocean of 
Thy virtues ! Let me be tolerated for having attempted 
to describe Thy glory. Let Thou be pleased with my 
humble words gathered from my association with elders 
devoted to Thee. Let me be favoured with eternal 
happiness and glory. I have placed my absolute trust in 
Thee. Let the sweet radiance effulging from the corner 
of Thine eyes be showered on me ; let ignorance and 
passiop. (rajastamdgun'a) in me vanish and goodness (satva- 
gtma) be increased. Let me not be forgotten in Thy 
ever active business of the world. Bealising that my 
being, forra, etc., are entirely under Thy control, I have 
withdrawn myself from ail selfish pursuits. Worldly 
pleasures are transient. I desire only to serve Thee, 
which is eternal enjoyment. Let me be confirmed in 
this. Let my fear of hell be eradicated ; let not my sins 
be made much of ; let me be purged of them and pro- 
tected. Let me be considered a devoted servant of 
Thine. I surrender myself at Thy feet and seek salva- 
tion." * 

. Again, holding communion with and realizing the 
divine attributes of Vishnu, Chikkadevaraja Woijeyar, 
in.t,he .G'ita-Gopdlam, 25 speaks of trust in God's grace 
(Nambuge) and self-surrender to Him (Prapatti) as means 
to the attainment of salvation by the people ; 

24. Ibid, pp. 1041, 18-16,17-18, 20-22, 24-27, 29, 81, 36, 89, 41, 4344, 46,48-50, 
62-57. 

26. Bp. 1-70. For specifie .references, see infra. 
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" To the people of this world the hope of salvation lies 
only in the philosophy underlying the Gitd. As a 
physician admihisters medicine in the form of milk to 
the sick person who desires it, so does Chikkadevaraja 
expound that philosophy to them. 36 

" Oh, Lord Paechima-Ranga 1 Tell me whether Thou 
knoweth not this. It is a source of pteasure for me to 
know that I am Thy man. I do not recollect anybody 
else except Thee, nor did I have trust in mere action, 
knowledge, faith and renunciation. In boyhood there 
is much aberration ; in youth much vain pleasure ; in 
old age there is liability of the body to diseases of various 
types. The fruits of Karma never cease. Systems of 
philosophy are many and among them are some disputa- 
tions. The truth can never be made out by penetratiiig 
into them. Knowledge is never a sufficient means to 
salvation. By subjecting the body to mortification, 
by controlling the passions and by rigorous concentra- 
tion, renunciation can never be achieved. Without 
giving up the hankering after the material world there 
can be neither true faith nor salvation. 27 

"Oh, Lord Krishna! I do not accept . anybody except 
Thee. I know Thy glory. If Thou forsake me I cannot 
live. I cannot be carried away by mere desire nor 
descend to the lower plane. I do not transgress the 
bounds of propriety nor am I particular about other 
Gods and the results they confer. I cannot swerve from 
the standard of duty laid down (Mudre), even for once. 
I do not speak with fools nor mix with tricksters. 
Neither do I merely hope for without understanding 
the nature of things, nor tease Thee by entering 
the wrong path. I do not enter different routes and 
wander here and there, nor engross myself in seusual 
pleasures. I do not wish to be born again in this 
world. 28 ' .. 



26. Gi. GG, pp. 2-8, w. 10-11. 27. Ibid., pp. 47-48. 28. Ibid, pp. 48-49. 

24* 
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" I am gratified to-day. Giving up ail other things, 
I stand firmly rooted in my position as a servant of 
Thine. Prostrating at Thy feet, wearing Thy sacred Ti'ha 
and Mudras and the clothes, undertaking Thy service, 
accepting Thy offerings and gifts, looking at Thy divine 
figure, playing before Thee, mixing with Thy servants, 
recounting Thy virtues, relying upon Thy infinite love, 
bending at the feet of Thy devotees, acting according 
to Thy grace and becoming the servant of Thy servants, 
as I have been, protect me, Oh, Lord ! * 

"lam always listening to Thy glory and praising 
Thee. I am settling Thee in my heart, beantifying arid 
devoutly worshipping at Thy beautiful feet. Thou art 
my Lord; My attachment and love are no burden to 
Thee. Happy indeed am I, having alighted ail my 
burdens at Thy feet. 30 

" Oh, people of the world ! place your trust in our 
Lord, Yadava Narayana, and be happy. Lookback with 
scorn on your previous conduct ; behave well at present 
to avoid censure in the future. From hence follow one 
line of truth and be good. Understand your position 
welL Oling to an approved course of conduct. . Eevile at 
pride, prejudice and arrogance. Enter von the path 
agreeable to the good. 1 Shuffle off the hard knot (biru- 
ga'ntu) of Karma and cleanse away the dust of evil from 
your minds. With a pure heart and mind, follow the 
right standards and live on well for ever. 31 
. " Tear off and cast away the coriceit that we can obtain 
release by our own conduct. Trust in the higher powers, 
alight your burden, have peace and attain bliss. Trust 
in the Supreme Being (Parama Purusha). He iremoves 
ail sins caused by the senses and purges out ail defile- 
ment. He exalts you to the plane of your elders and 
confers prosperity on you. He forgets arid forgives the 
sins of past birth and grants whatever is sought for. He 
29. Ibid,p.49. 30. Ibid,p.57.. 31.,IWrf,p. 50. 
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shines in the heart of hearts, yielding infinite pleasure. 
He cuts. at the root of Karma and shuts the mouth of 
Death. He grants purity of mind and loves and protects 
one and ail. He is the life-spirit of ail his devotees." 83 
Of the religion of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar thus evolved, 
toleration was, from the beginning, a 
^Religious toiera- prominent feature Although, as indi- 
cated, his early education and training 
had been conducted under the essentially Sri'-Vaishcavq. 
influences of the time, it was broad-based enough to 
enable him to understand and appreciate the points of 
view of religions other than eri-Vaishriavism. This 
particular feature of his attainments was, it would seem, 
fully developed during the period 1668-1673 when he 
came into contact with ViSai aksha-Pandit and Shada- 
ksharaiya, representatives, respectively, of the Jaina and 
V'ira-eaiva religions. They, together with Tirumalarya, 
not only became his colleagues during his studies but 
their association with him appears to have given him 
ample opportunities to discuss with them the funda- 
mentals of their respective faiths. 33 The spirit of enquiry 
and discussion became so strongly developed in him during 
the period, that it continued to dominate his character 
throughout his reign (1673-1704). Ordinarily, during 
years of peace, religious disputations and discussions 
formed a regular feature of the activities of Chikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar's court. 34 Chidananda, a contemporary 
Jaina writer, testifies 35 to Chikkadevaraja's penetrating 



m. ibid, pp. so-si. 

83. See Sdj. Kath., XIX. 474-476, where Wvaohandra, for instance, speaks of 
Ghikkadevarij* Wodeyer as earnestly engaging himself in listening to 
discussion! on $rI-Vaisbnav», TIra-fiaiv* and Jains systems of philo- 
sophy, conducted, respectively, by TinunaUrya, Shadakshari and 
VUilakeha-Pandit, each of them an expert exponent of his faith. There 
seems little doubt that OhikkadSvarSje, in his religions and philosophical 
studies, brought to bear a mind well trained in the principles of dialectic, 
as testified to by Timmalarye (see text of f.n. 6 in Ch. XI). 

84. See under Social Ufe below. 

88. Munivam., I, 7; see also Kimand. Aft. (of Chiltkupldhyaye), I, 69: 
Sakala-dharmdchGTa-yuktam, . . ...... 
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knowledge of the secrets of ail forms of faiths (sakala- 
margada marmadolaga-naridu), and refers to 36 his 
constant enquiries into and discussions on Mi'mamsaj eaiva, 
Vaishriava and Jaina Systems of philosophy and religion 
(parama Mimdmsa Saiva vara Vaishnava Jaina samaya 
charcheyolirda). The composition of his own Council — 
consisting of Jaina, Vi'ra-eaiva and Brahmanical 
elements — in the early part of his reign points to the 
breadth of his religious outlook. As already indicated, 
he encouraged, and even openly professed, the doctrines 
of sects and creeds other than eri'-Vaishnavism. His 
grants, as we shall relate, 37 were made to ail the three sects 
of Brahmanical Hinduism — Smarthas, eri'-Vaishnavas 
and Madhvas, though the eri'-Vaishnavas generally 
secured a greater share of them than the other two sects. 
Grants and concessions were likewise made, and extended, 
to the Jainas and Vi'ra-eaivas, 38 though their comparative 
rarity from 1686 onwards has, perhaps, to be explained 
by the ascendency of Sri'-Vaishnavism in court circles 
during that period. Of Jainism, it is said 39 that it so 
profoundly impressed Chikkadevaraja. Wodeyar in the 
early years of his reign that he went to the extent of 
observing the absolute sanctity of ail animal life (fiva- 
daydparandgi), givingup certain prohibited things and 
ordering the servants of his own (Palace) household to 
bring only purified water for his use. Again, Chidananda, 
speaking of certain differences caused by his own 
succession to the Jain pontifical seat (of Charuki'rti- 
Pai A titarY6gi'ndra) at sravana-BeJagola, tells us 40 how 
he was securely established there with the help of 
Chikkadevaraja. As regards Saivism, Chikkadevaraja, in 
his own work Gita-Govdlam, refers 41 to his respect for 

88. Ibid, l, Vil. B7. Vide nader Brant* and other record* below. 

88. Ibid. 89. 8e* Divftotundr* in Ch. XV. 

40. Vimnioiit., II, 89-101 ; gee aloo under Literary activity in Ch. XIV. 
11. P. SI, v. 9 (in the tripadi tt the bottom of the p«ge) : 
. 6mma pawnagvydu 6iva*n*ri**di-p&da j 
Kavidu kallige jl wk alt y iita-f&da \\ 
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p,nd devotion to eiva. Another well-known contemporary 
source 42 speaks of him as having been ever engaged in 
the worship of the Jangamas, and of his having always 
busied himself in the discussion of the excellent eivachara 
doctrine. It seems to have been the key-note of his 
policy that ail sects and cominunities in his kingdom 
were to be protected. 43 Above ail, the note of universalism 
pervading the Gita-Gopalam significantly points to 
toleration as an article of his personal faith. 

Chikkade'varaja Wo.deyar is, like his predecessor, 
reputed for the numerous gifts he 
Gifts, etc. made alike to individuals and institu- 

tions in and outside the kingdom. In 
particular, under his active encouragement, learned and 
deserving Brahmanical families were, we learn, 44 cons- 
tantly settled in Melkote, eri'rangam, Anjanagiri, Kanchi, 
Vikshavana, i'tamesvaram, eankbamukha, Darbhaeaya- 
nam, Benares, Dvaravati'pura (Dvaraka?), Jagannatha 
and Prayaga. One of the earliest of his acts of piety 
was, it is interesting to note, 45 the temple he got built in 
honour of God Paravasudeva, on the western bank of 
the Kaundini, near Gundlu-Terakanambi (Trikadamba- 
nagar'i), in the Madala-nadu, for the attainment of per- 
petual bliss by his father Doddadevaraja Wodeyar : it 
was provided with a car, pavilion, outer enclosure-wall and 
tower (vimana-mantapa prameu prakaravara-gopuraih). 
In the temple thus formed, the images of God Paravasu- 
deva and Goddess Kamalavalli and the processional 
image of the God with the two Goddesses (Nachyars) 

42. Chdtu, verses on ChikkftdevarSjs, cited in the My». <7<w. (II. iv. 9168) 
from Ghatupadyamanitnatijari (Ed. by V. Pr&bhikara dietri) : 

J angamdrchanam w . . , nej&na ttyui . . . mjjana HwUKamagu 
SiMckara dariunamuni laratu. dtrwgu. 

43. See, for inatmce, Munivam., 1, 156 : 

Sarva vary&trama palana p&rvaka, urviya pdlipufandu | 
SdrvabhaumOpama gambklravadiU4#e tar vara taledtigitutide j| 

14. E. C, Ityt. DUt. Suppl. Vol., My. 116, 11, 112-118. 
16. Ibid, 11, 130-139. 
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which were, it is said, brought from eivasamudram, 
were set up and an annual provision of 6,000 varahas 
was made for the services to the God and for the con- 
duct of a Ramanuja-kiitq. 46 Further, a quadrangular 
agrahara named Piirva-eataka, otherwise called Deva- 
nagara, was specially formed to the west of the temple, 
and trained Brahmanical scholars of the three sects( Sri- 
Vaishijavas, Madhvas and Smarthas) were brought in 
from far and near and settled there with shares (vrittis) 
bestowed on them, exclusively for carrying on the 
daily and periodical services in the temple. 47 A relie of 
this once flourishing institution is, perhaps, to be seen 
in a mutilated image of God Paravasudeva, now in the 
Vijayanarayanasvami temple at Gundlupet, with an 
inscription 48 on its pedestal referring to the God as 
Apratima-Paravasudeva (eri-Vasudevaraya suprasanna 
Srimadapratima-Paravdsudevah). Among other acts 
of piety Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar is .credited with are 
the setting up of a temple in Seringapatam to the pro- 
cessional image of God eveta-Varahasvami from eri- 
Mushna, with his name inscribed on the pedestal as 
Srimadapratima Chikkadevaraja Waderu; 49 the con- 
struction of a temple to God Gopalakrishnasvami (Apra- 
tima-Kajagopala) at Haradanahalli and Varadarajasvami 
"at Varakoclu ; 50 the setting up and consecration of God 
Venkateevara in the fort of Bangalore; 51 the endow- 
ment of gold ornaments to the two Nachyars in the 
Narayanasvami temple at Melkote ; 52 the enlargement 

46. Annals, 1. 187-188. 

47. E.O., Hid, 11. 182-148; see also »nd compare Anmlt, I. 188. 

48. JMrf, Gu. 104-105; «» also Ch. X, f.n. 196. 

49. Ibid, My. 89 (if. A. B., 1919, p. 57, p»rn 128; 1918, p. 59, p.r» 180) ; 
tlto AnnaU, 1. 189. 

60. Atmalt, 1. 140. 

51. E. 0., IX. Bn. 118(1706), 11. 7-8: Betigttfara, ttdfa va\aqt tamma appdji- 
yavaru nStanavUgi pratiff h* mOdiiidanthd Verikatlivara tv&mi, where 
Ktvthlnvft II (1704-1714) refers to the ooneec ration of the Ood during bis 
father's (Cbikk»4«v»rii». , «) reign. 

59. B. O., Mf,, Vitt. Suppl. VoL, Sr. 987 (M.A.B., 1909, p. 28, par* 78). 
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of the bridge, the construction of a viqntapa of six 
ankanfitns near the Maiykarcjka-kshetra, and the endow- 
ment of a silver spoon (tirtha-b'era) to the temple of 
Varahasvami at Seringapatam ; m the provision for the 
upkeep of the eaiva and Vaishnava temples at different 
sacred places (like the Chammrjtji Hills, Nanjangud, 
Melkote, Seringapatam, Yecjatore, Eamanathapur, Kari- 
ghatta, Benares, Bameevaram, Kanchi, arirangam, 
Kumbakonam, etc.), and for the livelihood of the needy, 
the indigent and the detectives ; and the grant of 
special endowments (rakta-kodige) to the families of 
those who had fallen on the fieid of battle in the service 
of tbe country and the king. 54 

No less important as an act of gift as of public utility 

was an irrigation scheme launched out 
scheme, '"A&m ^ Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar between 

c. 1700-1701. Damming the Cauvery 
to the west of Seringapatam, we are told, 65 he had 
canals excavated from both sides of the river, the 
northern canal being led on to a considerable distance by 
way of the Karighatta hill and named after himself as 
Chikkadevaraja-sagara, and the southern canal, to the 
south of Seringapatam, being designated as D'eva-nala. 

In a Jesuit letter dated in 1701, 66 we 
Contemporary have an interesting contemporary 

Jesuit testimony. ° 

account of the beginnings of this 
project. During 1700-1701, according to this source, 57 
the river (Cauvery or the Coleroon) continued to be so 
dry that the inhabitants of Madura and Tanjore dreaded 
a' generai famine. " Nevertheless/' continues the 
letter, 58 " the rains had fallen in the usual season, and 
the waters which rush from the mountains would have 



68. I. M. O., No. 18-16-90, pp. 64-66. 

64. AnruOt, 1. 140-142; Afyi. Btj. Cha., 81. 66. Ibid, I, 116 ; Ibid, I.e. 
66. See In Nayaks of Madura, pp. 815-833: Lookman'a Travtlt— F*th«r 

Mkrtin to Ffttfaer De ViUetto. 
07. IMC, P. 831- 68. Ibid; tee »l«o pp. 311-319. 
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entered the Goloran [Coleroon] sooner than ordinary, 
had not the king, of Maissoor [Myeore] stopped their 
course by a prodigious mole he raised and which ex- 
tended the whole breadth of the canal. His design was 
to turn off the waters by the bank in order that these 
flowing into the canals dug by him might refresh his 
dominions. But while he thus resolved to make his 
own lands fruitful and thereby increase his revenues, he 
was going to ruin the two neighbouring kingdoms, those 
of Madura and Tanjaour [Tanjore]. The waters would 
not have begun to ri se there before the end of July, and 
the canal would have been dry by the middle of Septem- 
ber. The two princes, zealous for the welfare of their 
respective kingdoms, were exasperated at this attempt ; 
upon which they united against the common enemy in 
order to oblige him, by force of arms, to destroy a mole 
which did them such vast prejudice. They were making 
great preparations for this purpose when the river 
Goloran [Coleroon] revenged (as was the phrase here) 
the affront which had been put upon its waters, by 
captivating them in the tnanner the prince in question 
had done. During the time the rains descended but 
moderately on the mountains, the mole stood and the 
waters flowed gently into the canals dug for that 
purpose ; but the instant they fell abundantly, the river 
swelled to such a degree that it broke the mole and 
dragged it impetuously along. In this manner the prince 
of Maissoor [Mysore], after putting himself to a great 
expense, was frustrated, in an instant, of the immense 
riches which he had hoped to gain." Although the 
scheme of an embankment on the Cauvery, thus 
originated by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in the very 
beginning of the eighteenth century, proved to be a failure 
owing to freaks of nature, the document we have quoted 
from amply testifies to .the brilliancy of his constructive 
effort in a department of public works, which seems to have 
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profoundly impressed his critical . 'contemporaries, -the 
Jesuit Fathers. The canals, evidently offshoots of the 
scheme, are, however, extant as the vestiges of Chikka- 
devaraja's rule ; but there is hardly any doubt that he was 
the foreranner of the later developments . that Mysore 
has witnessed in the last half a century and more, 59 
Among the extant records of the reign of Chikka- 

Grants and other devaraja Wodeyar (most of whieh — 
records: especially the copper-plate grants 

(a) 1673-1680. issued by him — bear his signature in 

Kannada as Srl'-ChikkdevardjaJi and 
are impressed with the Boar seal), a lithic one on an 
anicut.&t Dodda-Belur, Salem district, dated in 1673, 60 
refers toits construction by Kumaraiya (Kumara-Raya), 
Dajavai of Chikkadevaraja* Another, dated April 18, 
1673, 61 records the erection of a temple to Gauramma 
at Channarayapatpa by Basavaiya, son of Dod,d.aiya, a 
feudatory of Chikkadeva. A copper-plate inscription 
in the possession of the Lingayat math, at Hullamban,i, 
MaJavalH taluk, also dated in the same year, 62 registers a 
grant by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, on the holy occasion 
of a solar eclipse, of 212 varahas, to Budramunideva- 
radhya, lord of the Beva A aradhya matha at Hullam- 
balli, situated to the north-west of Mudakatore 
(Mududore), to provide for the paraphernalia and 
expenses of the Svami's annual pilgrimage to Srieailam. 
The paraphernalia, according to the record, consisted of 
5 kambis or bamboo laths for carrying burdens, a musical 

SO. See also Ibid, p. 212, f.n. 16, 8. K. Aiyangar's Editorial note, for a 

similar estimate. 
60. I. M. P., II. 1318,8a. 107; 4. 1696. 

81. B. C, Y (1) and (3) Cn. 166 : PramOdloha, VaUakha <fu. 11 [13?] Friday. 

53. M.A.K., 1890, pp. 40-41, para 96 : Pramidltiha. " It u stated as a reason 
for the grant," writes K. Harasimbaphar, " that the pramda. of God 
Uallikarjtma of SrUaila presented by the Svami to the king enabled 
him to gain undisputed possession of the- kingdom." " Ih« f* ant ," las 
also adds, " olosas-srish *h» signature of the king, Arl-Kriiiw* " Unfor- 
laMMWly, however, the original of this document has not yet been made 
available. 
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band, a Nandi flag, parasols, chowries, a palankeen 
with bearers and a number of retainers. Among the 
expenses, it is further interesting to note, was included 
the annual fee of 18 varahas for a Brahman who was to 
perform the Mrityunjaya-japam in the Mallikarjuna 
temple every morning, naming tbe nakshatra or asterism 
tinder which the king was born. A lithic record, dated 
January 28, 1674, 63 refers to the construction of a large 
gateway (kallu hebbdgilu) at Kunigal, named the Mysore 
Gate (Maisura bdgalu), by Siddarajaiya of Talakad, local 
agent of Chikkadevaraja. On December 6, 1674 (Le., 
on the day of the annual ceremony of his father Dodda- 
devaraja Wodeyar), Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, according 
to the Devanagara copper-plate grantf* having formed 
a second quadrangular agrahdra (of well-furnished houses 
each fifty feet square) named Dvitiya-eataka, in the 
country to the west and north of the Kaundini not far 
from Devanagara, granted it exclusively to eighty eri- 
Vaishnava Vedic Brahmans of various gotras, sutras and 
eakhas, with shares (vrittis) in sixteen villages, in the 
Arikuthara-stbala in the Hadinad-sTme to the north of 
Devanagara, yielding annually 828 nishkas. Again, the 
Chamardjanagar Plate, dated November 25, 1675, 65 
records the grant by Chikkadevaraja — also on the 
anniversary day of Doddadevaraja's death — for the 
merit of his father, of two villages named Kabbiligana- 
pura (otherwise . called Chikkadevardjapura) and 
Hulla^a (otherwise known as Krishndpura), in the 
Teraka^ambi country, to Krishtja-Yajva of Srivatsa-gotra, 



68. B. <?., XII Kg. 7 : i. 1696, PravUidicha, M&gha, tu. 2, WedneaUy. 

84. Ibid, My,. Dili. Suppl. Vol., My. 115. 11. 161-200 (U.A.S., 1913, pp, 

56-57, pan 187). Though the grant waa mada on Deoembar 6, 1674 [i. 

1606, inanda, Utrgaiva ba. S, Sunday), th« record itself, for reasons 

lUted in Ok. XIV (am nnd«r Literary activity : BamKyananvTiruma. 

llrya), appears to have been aotuaUy composed betwaen 1684-1690. Ct, 

Ar%r%alt t I, 183- 1B9. 

61. l6«,IV(a)CI>.»a(Jf. J l.B., 1909. p. 08, para 100) : t. 1697, JUfafcua, 
ilArgtUwn 6a. 8, Tbaraday. 
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Apastambha-sutra and Yajueaakha, son of erinivasarya 
and grandson of OrinivSsa, as a gift for having performed 
through him the funeral ceremonies of Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar at Gaya. A lithic record, dated March 24, 
1676, 66 relates to Chikkadevaraja's gift of the village of 
Bommanahalli, in Uduvankanadu-sthala, to provide for 
a work of merit, namely, an inn for the distribution of 
food to Brahmans in Haradanahalji (nomma dharmavagi 
Brahmarige anna-chatra nadeva mariyadege dhara- 
dattavdgi). Among other records of 1676 are two lithic 
ones from the Coimbatore district : 67 One of these 
refers to the erection of mantapams and the grant of a 
salagai of paddy land by two private individuals (Ranga- 
natha Setti and another) to the temple of Subrahmanya 
at Kumarapalayam; another, from the Gobichettipalayam 
taluk, records the building by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
of a temple for God Kumarasvami on the Dhavalagiri 
hill in the Durvasa-kshetra, near the confluence of the 
rivers ChintamanT and BhavanT at Satyamangalam in 
the Uduvankanadu. Two duplicates of a easana-nirupa, 
dated May 8, 1677, 68 and addressed to Hampaiya of 
Arkalgud Astavane-sthaja, communicate an order of 
Chikkadevaraja confirming in his office of hereditary 
eanbhogi of Arkalgud one Venkatapati, son of Bhaira- 
Hebbaruva, who had viodicated his claimB against 
the accusations of his enemy Nanjappa, son of Narasappa, 
an associate or deputy (hastaka) of Bhaira-Hebbaruva. 
A lithic record, dated [January 7] 1678, 69 registers the 
grant by Chikkadevaraja, on the occasion of Makara- 
Sankranti, of the village of Mundur as an agrahara. 
Another, from the Tiruchchengodii taluk, dated Febru- 



66. Ibid, Oh. 188 : e. 1598, Nala, Chaitra ba. 5. 

67. I.M.P., L 627, Cb. 74; 661, Cb, 300 (M.E.R. 1909-1910, No. 209) : e. 1598, 
Nafa. 

66. E.O., V (1) and (2) Ag. 2 and 8 : Paingala, Vaisakha ba, 2. See also 

under Social life below. 
69. Ibid, IV (2) Yd. 42; Pavngala [Puahya ba. 9], Monday. 
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ary 3, 1678, refers to the presentation of the images of 
Dvdrapdlakas to the temple of Channaraya-Perumal 
(Channakeeava) . at Eayadurga (eankhagiri, also called 
Kunnattur-durga), by Muddaiya, agent of Nanjanathaiya, 
an officer of Chikkadevaraja Wod_eyar. A third, dated 
April 7, 1679, 71 records the setting up and consecration 
of the images of . Subrahmacya and the Aravattu- 
mfivar (the 63 eaiva saints) in the temple of Kailasa- 
natha at .Taramangalam (Vamalur taluk, Salem district), 
by Kempaiya, son of eamaiya (Chamaiya), agent 
of Chikkadevaraja. Among other records of 1679 
(Siddhdrth'i), a lithic document 72 from the Gauri-eankara 
temple, Talakad, refers to the establishment of God 
Malleea — otherwise known as Gauri-eankara — in Kari- 
vana (Talakad), by Kotturaiya, agent of Chikkadeva; 
a nirupa 73 speaks of a gift by the latter (tydge 
palistaru) ; and a copper-plate charter 74 describes a 
grant made by him (Chikkadevaraja), in the presence of 
God Venkateea of Nilachala (Karighatta), of payments 
to four eri-Vaishnava Brahmans. The Garant copper- 
plate charter, dated January 21, 1680, 75 records the 
formation by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, on the occasion 
of Ardhodaya, of an agrahdra named Chikkadevardya- 
pura in the village of Garani and the six hamlets 
attached thereto (in the Bijjavara-sime), and the grant of 
the same, divided into 50 shares, in the presence of God 
Ranganatha, to Brahmans of various gotras, sutras and 

70. it. S R., 1980, p. 51, App. B. No. 519: t. 1800, Pamgafa, M&gha ba. 1, 
Ike Report pUoes the record in 1979, tofciog i. 1800 aa an expired year. 
But Paingafa actually oorreaponds to i. 1599. Taking the data of the 
cyclic year aa the more correct data, the record ia to be dated February 

71. hid, W19, p. 76, App, C.Ho. 816: K. Y. 4780, Siddharthi. CitiUirai 10, 
Monday. 

73. B.C., Myn. Ditt. Suppl. Vol., TN. 203 (H.A.R., 1913, p. B7,p»ra 133). 

78. I.M.O., No. 1M-59, p. 10. 7*. JS.O., Ill (1) Sr. 161. 

76. Ibid, BangaloT0 Dirt. Suppl. Vol., Bn. U4.{M.A.R., 1916, p. 68, para 130): 
t. 1601, Siddkdrthi, PusXt/a ba. 80. Thia record ia oompoaedby Abhioi- 
VenkatSohirya of Kauilka^gotra (eyidently a functionary of Ohikka- 
d«T»r*ja), and engraved by VUtanirya, son of Qnmmflrti (vide U. 94- SB). 
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eakhas, 40 of them Sri-Vaishnavas, 5. Madhvas and 5 
Smarthas. Among other records of the period are 
inscriptions 76 registering a provision for the daily oblations 
to God Narayarja at Melkote by Dajavai Kumaraiya, 
and for the feeding of Brahmans during the Mahanavami 
by Niyogi Bhanoji-Pandita, respectively. 

A lithic record, dated in November 1681, 77 refers to a 

grant for God Nanneevara of Hinakal 
(6) 1681-1695. by Appuraya-Hebbaruva (an agent 

of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar for the 
collection of customs dues). Another, dated in Septem- 
ber 16 8 2, 78 records a gift by Chikkadevaraja of the village 
of Madapura in Bidure-sime to God Anjaneya. A 
third, dated January 24, 1685, 79 registers the grant by 
Chikkadeva of the village of YechiganahalJi, in the 
Mysore hobli, to. " Dodda-Pandita of Yejavandur" 
(Viealaksha-Pandita of Yejandur). A fourth, dated May 
8, 16 8 5, 80 speaks of his having got constructed a 
"meritorious and large pond" (Eringdra-kola) in the 
fort at Majavalli, for the perpetuai increase of his merit 
and fame. A fifth, dated August 12, 1685, 81 deals with 
the grant by him, at the time of Krishna-Jayanti, of 
certain lands in Manikapura (excluding the garden land 
therein, inherited by Tirumalaiyangar), for the worship 
of God Gopalasvami who, it is said, had appeared to 
Alasingaraiyangar (Singaraiyangar II, father of Tiru- 
malaiyangar). The Seringapatam Temple copper-plate 
charter, dated November 19, 16 8 6, 82 records how 
Dodda-Devaiya, a servant of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 

76. I.M.O., No. 18-16-90, pp. 5W6. 

77. E.G., Ill (1) My. 11 : Zhtrmati, KartikatH,? 

78. Ibid, XII Ob. S3: t. 1664, Dundubhi, Bhddrapada ba.l Iha taka. date 
here is an error for 1604. 

79. Ibid, III (1) Nj. 41 : if, 1688, Raktdktihi, Puihya ba. 30. Rice places this 
record in 1684, but the data contained in it actually correspond, to 
January 44, 1685. Cf. Devaohandra in Ch. XV. 

80. Hid, Ml. 61 : i. 1607, Krldhana, VaUAkha tu. IS. 

81. Ibid, My. 7 : i. 1607, Krsdhana, Havana ba. 8. 
83. Ibid, Sr. 14 : a. 1608, Akthaya, Mdrgaiira 4m. 16. 
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and son of Cheluvamma, bearer of golden goblet to 
the wife of king [Chikka] Devaraja Wodeyar, set up 
the image of Sri-K6danda-Rama, with Si'ta and 
Lakshmana in attendance, in the middle precincts on 
the southern side of Seringapatam, and how, with the 
object of providing for the God's worship and festivals, 
he presented the village of Avverahalli (belonging to 
Balagula) with the permission of Chikkadevaraja. A 
lithic record, dated November 3, 1690, 83 speaks of 
Chikkadeva as having caused to be made a mantapa- 
brindavana at Maddagiri. A nirupa, dated November 
28, 1692, 84 addressed by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar to 
Sunkada-Linga, records the remission of tolls and other 
dues over the property belonging to God Allalanatha of 
Hangaja. Another, of the same date, 85 addressed by 
Chamaiya (an official of Chikkadevaraja) to the Man 'egars 
and Kolukdrs of the Terakacambi-sime, is to the follow- 
ingeffect: " Marriage-tax (maduve-sunka) , tax on live 
cattle (jiva-danada- sunka), tax on workshops (pattadi- 
sutnka), etc. — ail these taxes should not be collected 
from the village of Yacjavanahalli. On the roadside in 
the Terakanambi-sime, no obstruction should be caused 
to the passage of bulls while conveying them after 
purchase/' An inscription from Avanasi, dated in 1695, 86 
records the grant to God Avanaeievara, by Gurikar 
Mallaiya (an agent of Chikkadeva), of the fees of 14 
panams (hana) on some bags and 12 on some other bags 
of goods. Among the records of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
assignable to the period c. 1681-1695, an epitaph 8 at 
Bantenahalli, Belur taluk, registers a gift by him; a 



88. Ibid, xn Mi. 16 : 1. 1613, Pramoaeta, Kdrttka tu. 12, Thuwdey. The 

WMk-cUy teeme apparently en error for Monday. 
M. I.. If. 0., No. lfe-l-fiO, p. 83: Ingtrota, MtrgaMra tu. L The MhuJ 

wording* of the order ere: 3»ntaeamm motmiii Mrvomdnyaviffft 

na4<uikand* barvvahig* ntmitidtv*. 

86. Ibid, p. 88 : Ibid. 86. IM P , I. 608, Cb. 86: «. 1617, r%vo. 

81. M.dJB., 1910-1811, p. 56, pm ISO, 
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number of boundary atones 88 from parts of Guncjllupet, 
Chamarajanagar aad Nanjangiid taluks are found to 
contain the officiai monogram introduced by Chikkadeva- 
raja, namely, De Maisuru, Maisuru De; a lithic 
inscription 89 on a wall in the verandah of the Vimala- 
Ti'rthankara-Basti at Bellur speaks of the erection of the 
Chaitydlaya — on the land granted by [Chikka] Devaraja 
Wodeyar — by Sakkare Setti, son of Dodda-Adanna Setti 
and grand son of Hulikal Padmanna Setti, on the ad vice 
of his Guru Lakshmisena-Bhattaraka, lord of the thrones 
of Delhi, Kollapur, Jina-Kanchi and Penukonda. 

A lithic record 9 " on the east slope of Nijagal-durga, 

chronicling the items of work done by 
(c) 1698-1704 Dasarajaiya, son of Biluguli Kempa* 

rajaiya, a servant of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, during a period of twenty years from 1698, 
speaks of his having begun the construction of the fort 
of Nijagal-durga (otherwise known as Suragiri-durga) 
on December 2, 1698 (e. 1620, Bahudhdnya, Mdrgaeira 
su. 10) after setting up the image of God Vighneevara, 
in front of the principal gate, in August. A copper- 
plate charter from Devaraya-durga, dated April 24, 1699, 91 
records the setting up and consecration of Goddess 
Kalyac,alakshmi in the presence of God Narasimha of 
Karigiri, and the grant, as an archaka-svdsti, to Alama- 
Singaracharya (son of Chikka-Narasaiya and grandson 
of Narasaiya of Chikkadevaraya-durga, of Kaeyapa-gotra, 
Bodhayana-sutra and Yajuaeakha), of lands in Anupina- 
halli and Chinuvadanahajji (belonging to Anebiddajari- 
sthaja), to provide for the worship and festivals of the 

88. B.C., IV (3) Ou. 96-103 [U.A.B., 1918, p. 88, pare 180). 89. Ibid, Ng. 48. 

00. JWd, IX m. 66; cf. M. A. B., 1814-1916. p. 88, pu» US ;, also B. 0., 
Bangalore Ditt. IhtppL Fol., HI. 60 reviled. 

91. Ibid, XII Tm. «: i. 1090 expired, PramdtM, TaHakhatu, S, Mondiy. 
D£«»r*j«iy», referred toiere, is distinot torn the one mentioned in the 
previoa* reeord {vide t.n. 90 tufra). He is pernepi idenWttti with Dl»- 
rtjaiym, D»1»v*i at Ohikk#d>w8}»jdarin« 170SM7O4. The gi»nt tppeen 
obrtoiwly tol»»Te been mede by him before h* beoMne the n*J«.v«i. 

25 
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G-oddess — by [Dalavai] Dasarajaiya-Timmapparajaiya, 
son of Krishnaiya and grandson of Biluguli Timmarajaiya. 
Another record, a lithic one, dated Ootober 13, 1699, 92 
refers to the formation of the tank of Devaraya-samudra 
by Doddaiya, son of Sangaiya and grandson of Channa-- 
viraiya, under the orders of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 
A nirupa of Chikkadevaraja, dated August 8, 1700, 98 
addressed to Dasaiya, Pdrupatyagdr of Nagamangala, is 
to the following eflfect : " The Ayakanahalli agrahdra, 
formed, previously, is to be handed over to the charge of 
the Brahmans. Manage the affairs smoothly. This 
nirupa is to be got copied in the kadita of the Sanabhog 
and left with the donees." Another, dated June 8, 
170 3, 94 addressed to Jois Anandalvar, refers to Devaiya 
as .having been entrusted with the management of affairs 
(pdrupatya) of Hangala-sime in Devanagara hobli, and 
directs that the treasury seal (hastdntara mudre-ungura) 
pertaining thereto should be handed over to him. Athird, 
of the same date, 95 addressed to the same individual, is 
to the following effect : " We have ordered the recon- 
struction on a sound footing and repair of tanks artd 
ponds in Hangaja-sthala, which have breached: let 500 
varahas out of the annual revenues from this place 
be utilized for the purpose, with due regard to increase 
in the revenue resources of the government. The ryots 
should be allowed 200 khandugas of corn as half the 
shareof produce (vdra) and permitted to use 100 oxen 
and 150 sheep. Besides, they should be granted 250 
varahas, out of the revenues of Hangala, for the purchase 

M. Ibid, Mi, 16 : t. im, PramdUn, KartiMa to. % Friday. 

98. J, M O., No. 19-1-55 (Extract No. 8) : Vxkrama, Bhodrapad* to. 6. 

»4. Ibid, No. lH-fiO, p. 90 : Svabfuum, Idui&ut to. 6. 

96. IUd, pp. 8<W1 1 Ibid. Thli record adequately point* to Chikk»d«v»rfji»'8 
aoUoitade for the welfare of the agricultural population in rural part*. 
Among the actual expremiona need in the document are; Hangaftuk^ 
tthafadaUi hiHu-Mgirma A«r«.fraft*?<M« «*« balacagi kattituvahdgi 
katftyawm taa^WAtw^^.^. . htri4atklgipairM-pachc\ega\annu tgu- 
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Bhakta-vigraha of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in the 
Paravasudeva Temple, Gundlupet. 
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of sheep ; and tbe administration is to be so conducted 

that ail the poor subjects are duly protected." 

No authentic statue of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar has, 

however, sofar corne to ligbt, althoiigh 

devSwo™ 3 " ™ h ^e, on one of the pillars in the 

temple of Paravasudeva, at Gundlupet, 

a bas-relief figure of his, a Bhakta-vigraha, with his crest 

sloping on one side (vdraeikhi sahitavagiruvante).* . 

Social ideals had been deeply rooted in the soil for 

■ . , .., ages. However cataclysmic the effects 

Social life : ° . „ , ... . ■» , 

ot certain ot the political events ot the 
General features. . . . . * , , , , , 

reign, they appear to have touched but 

the fringes of social life in the country. The period was 

in the main, as is depicted for us by contemporary 

writers, 97 characterized by timely rains, good harvests, 

growth of wealth and increase in the generai happiness 

of the subjects, and immunity from the fear of war 

(rajika bhayamilladeyum), especially during the latter 

part of the reign (i.e., 1696-1704). As one responsible 

for the maintenance of social order, Chikkadevaraja 

Wodeyar, we are told, 98 strove to preserve and perpetuate 

the ancient ideal of Varnaerama-dharma, with a view to 

promote social harmony on the one side and domestic 

felicity on the other. Whatever may be said against 

the caste System as it obtains to-day, there can be no 

question that in the days we are writing of, it helped to 

hold the different grades of society together and enabled 

the king to administer the country with due respect to 

law and order. The respect for varna and aerama, 



96. Sea AnnaU, I. 188, where the cutting or the baa-relief is attributed to 
Obikkadgvarija himself. 

97, See, for instance, Had*. Dhar., IX, 57-68 ; O. Bi., p. 4 (proee passage in 
second para). 

96; Bee Chikkadlvindra-Vam. (of Timms-Kevi?), p. 80 (prose passage at the 
end): VarrMrama^Uuirmam iappadante; Baehdyi. Sir., S. 10-10; 
Munivam., 1, 1SS ; A.V.O. , III, 149 and 161, 1, HI (with gloss) -. Oh&turvar- 
npdchdrada ritiganaridtlge-go lituvapratimam \ VafnMramSnuffunamagi 
nadtyaiapaiitaram iiktkituvudarinda, eto. 

25* 
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reflected in the works of the period, means no more than 
that they bound society together into one whole and held 
it together for the benefit of its component parts. As indi- 
cated above, eri-Vaish^tavism, which was at the height of 
its power during the period, with its insistence on humility 
as a virtue and grace as a prerequisite for salvation, 
made varnasrama lose its harsher and cruder features. 

* 

Contemporary social life continued to find the most 
characteristic expression in cities and 

Cities and towns : . ,. , . , , „ , . 

towns, ot which we have authentic 
1. Seringapatam. descri p tions extant Thus? 0 f Seringa- 

patam, the capital city, we learn :" Surrounded by the 
Cauvery, its impregnable fort presented a majestic 
appearance, what with its lofty ramparts, newly con- 
structed rows of spirals, deep moat, wickets, bastions, 
flag-staffs and banners of various descriptions. Inhabited 
by the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaiayas and eudras, 
ibdomed by glittering temples and richly ornamented 
mansions (including the Palace) and storeyed buildings 
set with pinnacles, by the elephant-stables, horse-stables, 
by the grand Sun and Moon streets and by the market- 
street (with shops of grocers, jewellers, cloth merchants 
and metal merchants, among others)and the courtezans' 
street — it was a delightful city in the plenitude of its glory 
and prosperity. In keeping with this, a lithic record, 
dated in 1685, 100 speaks of Seringapatam thus: " With 
plttm, jack, cocoanut, plantain, lime, orange, fig and 
other fruit trees, with houses as high as hills, was the 
city filled ; and with cows and Brahmans, with trees of 
plenty, with temples, with fine elephants like Airavata, 
with horses neighing like the thunder of clouds, with 
splendid chariots and foot-soldiers, . . . a beautiful 
city, having splendid gateways, an ornament to the lady 
Earth, surrounded by the Cauvery." 



99. See Sri. Mahat. (of Mallikarjuna), 1 1 , 46-47, 
100. E.C., III (1) Ml. 61. 11. 2-10, • 
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Mysore, of which we have a similar account, was 
likewise a flourishing city, with its 

2, Mysore. f or t (conspicuous by lofty spikes, 

ramparts, tiger-faced gates, wickets, 
bastions, flag-staffs, cannons, etc.), with a garden 
(upavana) well laid out with flower and fruit trees, with 
the principal streets (named after the Sun and the 
Moon) lined with pinnacled and storeyed mansions 
(including the Palace in the middle) inhabited by the 
four-fold classes following their respective vocations, and 
with the market and the courtezans' streets. 

Among the towns, Melkote was at the zenith of its 

glory as the stronghold of Sri'-Vaish- 

3. Melkote, etc. navism in Mysore ; 102 Ma|,avaUi was a 

flourishing place, with its fort surround- 
ed by a deep moat; 103 and Devanagara, on the banks 
of the KaundinT, was a self-sufficient cultural unit. 104 
Bangalore, Gubbi and Turuvekere, among others, were, as 
indicated in the preceding chapter, important centres of 
trade and commerce. 

From references in contemporary sources, we obtain a 

fair picture of the state of Hindu 
The social order. society and of generai culture during 

the period, which, in the main, is in 
accord with the standards laid down in the classical 
literature of India (e.gr., Ka.utilya's Artha-Eastra, Laws 
of Manu, etc.). Thua, in the dity of Mysore, the 
Brahmans were noted as repositories of Vedic learning 

and culture ; the Kshatriyas were re- 
Generai culture. puted as warriors, as devotees of 

Vishrju and as persons of taste; the 
Vais'yas were distinguished for th^ir. wealth and liberaiity; 
and theeudras, ever devoted to the service of the other 

101. 6rt. Mdk&t. (of Mtllikirjutu), 1, 108-128 ; mlto Kamala. Mthdt., I, 69-78 ; 

Patch. Makat., I, 12-19 ; OMkkadivlndra-Vam., pp. 8-11, TV. 41-66, 
108. See T.N. StavaJy, etc., pp. 80-87, TV. 28-83 (with gloes). 
108. B.C., in a) Ml. 61. 1. IS. 1 1 . 

104. IbU., My*. Dut. Buppl. Vol., My. Ill, 11. 186-190, 
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classes, were secure and prosperous in their profession of 
agriculture. 105 The capital city of Seringapatam was filled 
with priests, poets, wise men and ministers, 106 and the 
town of MajavalH with men learned in the Vedanta, 
eruti, Smjrti and Dharma-eastras, 107 while at Devanagara, 
Brahmane of ail the three sects, learned in Vedas, 
Sastras, the two Systems of Vedanta, Dravida-Amnaya and 
erauta and Smartha ritualism, had been settled. 108 Among 
the items of costume and ornaments provided for these 
scholars were, it is interesting to note, 109 silken garments 
for the body (kauieya), silken head-dress (pattdqnifam), 
ear-rings (ky,ndali) and finger-rings (anguliyaka). Ala- 
singarjrya (Singaraiyangar 1 1 ) and his son Tirumalarya 
(Tirumalaiyangar) were among the typical SrT-Vaishnava 
scholars of the period. Olosely connected with the court 
of Mysore as Paurarnika to the Royal House from about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, Alasingararya had 
by 1678 become familiarly known as arlmad-Vedamarga- 
pratigthapanacharya, Ubhaya- Vedantacharya, Vaish- 
nava-dharma-murti and Paramartha-vadi. 110 Indeed 

* 

his influence on the court of Mysore seems to have been 
not inconsiderable till 1685, in an inscription 111 of which 



106. Art . Kdhat., 1, 129-133 : VldagJtBthan&jvala ehatitrasyar unnata ka}d- 
nilayar gurumdrgadariigal . . . dvijar j Dhttra-dhSrdhita bhUmipdla 
timirdfOpa pmhhtva (4jCnidhiga} . . . taraa&grfsar 

AefyuMnnatapaddtalttar kafa-Mvidar . . . kthatriyar \\ Piuariti 
potmaratijfala ■ • . p«rckin . . . udaraguftadol pogtditda 
parikwitakar deiedeiegureipar . . dhaiUhmatiyam . . . || 
Bmrara matetmyadoim dharanintra^ruttavadofu . . . bavaMyada 
ptmptnu turki petmtyindurutara dhAnya-rStigafa-nandt»emu^(alodar 
chutivagam HaTipadatambhavariafcttvar puradol-batotrdharmadtl- 

106. B^oHvi. 61, 11. 10-11 : QuruJtatifrdjtuUlf vfU mantribhih. 

107. Ibid.li. 16-1*: Veddntagttih Srutiparaih BmrHDharma Vidyaihjmr^f, 
10H. Ibid., Uf. Dirt- Suppl. Vol,, My. 116, 11. 188.186: VidaMiir+viiaradtn 

ytdiuiad eaya- aj*& n DrdvidSmnaya parag&n . . . trauia 
tmSrtka vidkinaQnAn. 
1». Ibid., 11. 180.M1. 

110. B*e af.C, IV «) Kr- 46, 11. \%U ; III (1) Sr. 9i, 11. 13-14 ; Modi. Bkr, 
IX) SI ; we tlao f.n. 137 infra, 

111. Ibid., m (1) My. 1, 11. 11-tt; dm dw t.n. Bltupra. 
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year Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar refers to him as a princi- 
pal dependent of his (namma mukhyasrita). He appears 
to have died between 1685-1698. His son Tirumalarya 
(also known as Sri'sailarya, the Sanskritised form of 
Tirumalarya), apart from his activities as minister, 
poet and scholar of the court of Chikkadevaraja, 
profoundly impressed his contemporaines, particularly 
from 1698 onwards, as a celebrated eri'-Vaish^tava 
philosophical teacher, 112 respected by Chikkadeva and 
revered by his disciples, amongst whom was his own 
younger brother Singararya (Singaraiyangarlll). 113 From 
the account left by the latter, 114 it would seem that 
Tirumalarya was a person of fine stature' (wearing the 
Urdhvapunaj-am, the sacred thread and a garment leading 
from the navel to the ankle) with a serene countenance, 
a disciple of Vadhula-&ri'nivasarya, an ardent devotee of 
God Nrsimha of Yadugiri (Melktote) and an erudite scholar 
expounding to his band of disciples the right course 
of conduct and interpreting the abstruse thoughts of 
great teachers. 

As a centre of social activities, Seringapatam, during 
the period of Chikkadevaraja's reign, 
Court culture : had become the cynosure of contem- 
porary powers. His court appears to 
have been the very symbol of the culture and tastes of 
the times. Ordinarily he used to con- 
Han. The Durbar duct his Durbar (odddlaga) in the 
magnificent court hall of the Palace 
(asthana-mantapa, sabha-mantapa, satakumbha-stham- 
bhalaya) known as Saundarya-vilasa, which was adorned 

112. Mitra. (7c, I, p. 1: Dtiika rtrvabkaumarenuii ; Y. N. Stamh, etc. 
(6rUailarytnlituu:harya), p. 116, w. 1-2, 187, v. 47: SrliaiU-dtiika ; 
Tirumalo^UHklndra ; Of. OS., pp. SO, 58: tiramalnyiryidi dioyn- 
dttikara ; Bee tho JB.O., Myi. Ditt. Sufpl Vol., Ng." 108, 1. 1, evidently 
referring to SrlteiUrya m t, religious teacher (irttaitdtya jrrlratuxgd). 

11Z. Jbid., p. 3; elao T. N. Stavah, etc., pp. 119-126, w. 1, 4-8, 82. 44, 
M-60, etc 

114. T. X. Btavah, etc., pp. 119-138, w. 1-7, 9-87,48-65, etc. 
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by ; an exquisitely caryed . and ■', ornamented entrance 

(avara), pillars (sthambha), architraves (bodige), beams 
(tole), walls (bhitti) and platform 
2. The King. (jagati). 115 Dressed in glittering 

and well-bordered upper garment of 
white silk (vidyut-prabhambara, A pattdmbara-dukula, 
anchina dwvata,^ dhautdmbara), wearing the riehly 
embroidered coatee (kanchuka) and the crown (sirshadol 
dharisi Kiritamam ; makutavardhana kirita manigana), 
having the tikd on his forehead, his person beautified 
with badges (pendeya), medal lions (padaka), necklaces 
(koralsara, hurwnanjvya kantha-mdle, hdra), finger- 
rings (angull'yaka), ear-rings (karna-bhushana, bdvali, 
chaukuli), bracelets (kankana, keyura, kataka), wrist- 
lets (kaigala pachcha), sasbes (kati-sutra) and anklets 
(niipura, manjira, kdlpasadana) set with pearls and 
precious stones of various descriptions, his knot of 
hair tied up with fragrant flowers (parimaladaralam 
mudidu), with ornamented sandals adorning his feet 
(rannada hdvuge, kanaka pdduke), and with the jeweUed 
dagger (rannada chikkathari) in his hand, Chikkadeva- 
raja Wo A eyar, we learn, n6 would proceed in state to the 
Durbar Hall. Seated in the golden palankeen (kana- 
kdndholikarudhanagi), with the five different kinds of 
music * playing (pancha-mahdvadyangal), and accom- 
panied by emblems like the umbrella, chowries, fans and 
ensigns (avrtachchatra chamara vyajana siguri pataka 
sainuhanum) and the courtezans (sannutdngiyar, bele- 
vengal), he would make himself conspicuous by occupying 
the jewelled throne (ratna-simhasana, simha-pitha). The 
Durbar Hall (sabhd-bhavana, mantapa) would be adorned 

116. Sri. ItoMt. (of M«llli*rjun»). XI, 68 ; aleo Ktmavd. Ni„ 1, 91 ; Ydd. 
Mttot., II, 46, etc. i Ohikkadivihdra-Tam. , p. » (prose pMMge). 

116. Ktmand.N1., 1, 89-91 ; Kamula. Makdt.,111, 16-18, 21 ; Tad. Mdtet., II. 
64-86, 66; Ohikkadtvtndnt-Vam., pp. 28-24, w. 119-121, ud prone 
puufte ; 8t%. Uakti., II, 67-89; Sat. Br. Vi., I, 60, 62 ; PatoA. Mahal., 
1, 49; Hot*, kfihat,, I, 9T; Venkofa. MahM., 1, 65; Div. Bi. Oha., I, 
86; BongB <m OkikkadirxxrAja, and Kempadlvanma, a. 180. w. 1-2; 
»boreierenoM<yKi. 
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by thefollowingclasses of courtiers: 117 thenobility, includ- 
ing relations blood royal (bdndhavar, 
3. The Courtiers. bandhutati) such asbrothers and sons 
of the king (bhratru-sutar) and junior 
members of Arasu families - (kuvarar), well-wishers 
(hitarum) and distinguished personages (mahdnnata- 
rum) ; tributary chiefs, feudatories and . ministers from 
foreign courts (maniva bhupdlakar, dharaiyiear, sdman- 
tar, digdeea mantfievarar) ; civil and military officers, 
such as Ministers and Councillors (sachivar, pradhdnar,. 
amdtyar), financiers (karanikar) and the Commander- 
in-Chief (dandandtha, sendiii) ; officials of the generai 
administration (prabhutvadavar) ; members of the diplo- 
matic service (niydgi-varga, sandhi-vigraha-sanchiya- 
bhrtyajana-varga), including functionaries (nvyogi), news- 
carriers (harikdra) and interpreters (rdyasamam tilupuva- 
var) ; learned Brahmans (vipra-prakara, budhdvali, 
vibudha-vitdna, vidvajjdla), including scholars inVedas, 
Smrtis, eastras, Epies, Puranas and various Agamas- 
( eruti-kdvidar, eruti : smrti-abhijnar, vedarasajnar, 

edstrajnar, eastrigal,. bharatajnar, purdnavidar, kathd- 
kuealar, ndna-dgdmajnar) ; readers (gamakigal, gamaki- 
ereni), grammarians (vydkaranajnar), connoisseurs in 

117. Div. 83. Oha.,% 87-»: Tad. Mdkdt., 11, 69-76, mod «. 31-92 (prose 
pauBge); Ohihkadivindra-Vam., pp. 34-26, w. 138-180, p. 09 (prow 
passage) ; Kamand. Nf„ 1, 82.96 ; Jtuk. Oka. 1, 91-96 ; Songt on Chikka- 
dtvar&ja and Kempadtvatnma, fl. 180, w. 8-1; Hasti. Mah&t., I, 9$; 
VenJeafa. MiML, 1, 64-69; Paioh, Mah&t., 1, 60; Kamald. Afahdt.,lU, 
90, 22-88; Srt. Uihdt., II, 61-67; &u. Sap., 1, 13-14 ; Sat. Br. FL, I, 61. 
The Armais (I. 134) refers to Chikkadevaraja's arrangements for the' 
maintenance of account relating to the Palace officials, Arasas, Pajegars, 
Brahmans, scholars, lutists, songsters, physicians and others adorning 
his court ; also to his insistence on the attendance of scholars and 
Brahmans during the carrying out of .his daily avooations at the Palace 
and on the daily visit to him of the other courtiers, these being strictly 
ordered to communicate their absence from the head-quarters*and make 
their representations to him — on occasions of marriage and Other 
ceremonies in their houses — through Gurikars Somarajaiya arid 
Appajaiya. These particulars, read in the light of oontemporary 
sources we have here cited, would give us an idea of the regularity 
and discipline with which the Durbar of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was 
conducted. 
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poetics (alankdra-rasaynar), poets (kavinivaha, kav'ie- 
varar, kavirasajnar), experts in literature and various 
arts and sciences (sdhitya-viedradar, ndnd-kald-pravi- 
nar, akhila-sdstra-kdvidar), and disputants and elocu- 
tionists (vddistdma, vdgmikar, vdkpannatar) ; the 
professional class, coraprising priests (purdhitar), astro- 
logers (joyisar), physicians (vaidyar), scribes (lipijnar), 
songsters (gdyakar, gdyaka-nikdya), lutists (vainikar), 
courtezans (ganikeyar, vdrdnganeyar), dancers (natar, 
nata-samuddya), wrestlers (mallar), jesters or buffoons 
(parihdsakar) and panegyrists (pdthakar, vandi-vrinda, 
vandi-mdgadddhyar) ; the warriors (yodhar, bhata-niku- 
rumba, bhatali) and skilled elephant-riders and cavaliers 
(gajaturugdrdhana-praudhar, vahalika-vyuha) ; and the 
menials (bhrtya-varga, uligadavar), including door- 
keepers (pratlhdri), mace-bearers (v'etradhdri), chamber- 
lains (kanchuki), and bearers of tassels (kuncha), fans 
(tdla-vrintakdy bijjanige), betel, perfume and wreaths of 
flowers (vilya-gandha-pushpamdle) aod of the pouch 
(sanchi), the sword (khadga), the waving goblet (dratiya 
gindi) and the chowry (chdmara). The beauty and 
grandeur of the scene, as depicted, 118 would evidently 
be enhanced by the glittering ear-rings (karna-bhushana), 
necklaces {hard) and swords (khadga) of the feudatories 
and supplicant chiefs ; by the lustre of the red-coloured 
silken and lace upper garments (chandragaviya 
melpodake) and ornaments of gold and pearl (ponna-gejje, 
fnani-bhushana, bhushana-chdyeyim), worn by the 
courtezans ; and by the radiance of scimitars (maha- 
kaMktheyaka-dyotiyim) held by the warriors (Virabhatali). 
Music (sangi'ta) — vocal (gdna) and instrumental 
, (vddya) — and dancing (ndtya, abhina- 

4. The programme v J ' ° v i 

of the Durbar : ya) occupied a prominent place in the 
(a) Music and programme of the Durbar. The vocal 

dancing. 

118. Yad. Mdhatt 11,71,74; Chikkadevendra-Vam. pp. 24-25, w. 125,128 ; 
Kamand. NL, I, 97-98. 
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musicians (pdduva-gdyakar) are referred to as having 
been experts in their art (sangita-kaldvidar, sangita* 
sarajnar). We have reference 120 to the symphony of the 
pancha-mahdvddya (melaisuva pancha'mahavdyangala) 

consisting of instruments like the horn, tabor, conclu 
shell, kettle-drum and gong. The lute (v'ind), as an item 
of instrumental music, seems to have been very popular. 
The lutists (vainikas) are depicted 121 as having been 
skilled in the art of keeping time while performing on the 
instrument (y'ind-vddana tatva-laya-jndna-kuealardda). 
Dancing was, as usual, the forte of the courtezans 
(vardnganeyar, nartakiyar), and was accompanied by the 
soft music (nuncharadodane) of the quarter tones (eruti), 
measure (tdla), tabor (mrdanga) and the guitar (tantri). 
It was, we further note, 122 also characterized by consider- 
able precision, ingenuity and expressiveness in respect of 
form, technique, movements of the body, behaviourism, 
sentiments and unity of effect. 

Among other items of the programme were : 123 dis- 
courses on sacred lore including the 
(6) other items. Vedas (trayi), Puranas (purdpa $an- 
chaya vichdra, kathd praeamse, 



119. Sri, Mahat. (of ChikkupSdhySya), I, ft. i (prose passage) ( Venkafa. 
Mahat. (of Timma-Ka-ri). I, 66. 

190. Sri. Mahat. (of MalUkerjujoa), II, 68; also Yad. Mahat., II, ft. SO, »nd 
Ohikkadivindra-Vam., p. 28 (prose passage), referring to the musio of 
instruments like the conch (tankha), dram {bhiri), measure {Ufa), tabor 
(jambaka, dmdima, nv.ra.ja), double drum (dhdkka, tambafa), flute' 
(v6nu), lute (vfrUI) and trumpet (kahafa), 

131. Sri. Mahat. (of Ohikkupidhyaya), l.o. 

198. Sad. Mthat., H, 78-80; alio Ohikkadivindra-Vam., p. 96 (prose passage), 
96, v. 188: 

Jati laya t&fa rlti gamakam yatatOpu kaldtadhdtu mi | 
yati ratabhdva binkamurt binnanadappade nitra vaktra pa (?)]| 
dataf a. karanga\o\ ruchiragdna. tuta\ada margamoppuoan | 
tatichaturatvadin-dabhinayangala.-niihitutaq'i tCridar\\ 

198. Buk. Oh*., I, 97 ; Batti. Mahat., I, 99-100; Kdmand. 2ft., II, 1-8; Su. 
Sap., 1, 18-15 ; Venkata. Mahat., I, 60-81 ; Patch. Mahat., I, 68-94 ; 
Kamald. Mahat., 1U, 29, 68-70; Sri. Mahat., II, 60; Tad. Mahat., II, 
P7-T8, also ff. 97-82 (prose passage); Chikhadivlndra- Vam., p. 96, TV. 
181-180, and pp. 26-80 (prose passage); Sat. Br. Vi. , I, 69-66, eto. 
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kuiala-kathd eravana, puranado\panddaripudu) and 
the Vaishnava literature (vaishnava hatha) ; disputa- 
tions of scholars in various subjects (bahuidstra-vdda) 
including religion and metaphysics (dnvikshaki, veddnta); 
expounding of the classical sciences of economies and 
politics (vdrta, dandariiti) and of maxims (yuktigalu) ; 
literary entertainments — particularly in poetry (ghana- 
sdhiti-rasdnurakti, sarasa-kavitva, sdhitya-prasanga, 
kavi-prasanga) ; the tendering by supplicant chiefs 
(maniva bhupdlakar) of tributes and presents (kappa- 
kdnike) consisting of necklaces (hdra), golden palankeens 
(hemada pallakki), rutting elephants (mada-mdtangali), 
silken robes (dukula), horses (vdji) and swords (khad- 
gd\i) ; and the recitation of the king's titles and benedic- 
tory verses (par&ku, biruddvali) by the panegyrists. 
The Durbar would corne to a close on the honouring of 
the Durbaris with betel, perfume and flowers (vtlya- 
gandha-pushpamdle) and the rewarding of the musicians, 
courtezans and panegyrists with jewels and cloths 
(pasadanam kottu, pasdyanamanittu). After this, 
Chikkadevaraja Wo^ieyar would retire to his apartment 
in the Palace. 134 

Feasts and festivals were a regular feature of social 
life during the period. Among the 
Feasts, festivals, former, the Bdmanavami and Krishna- 

1 25 " 

jayanti were very popular; among the 
latter, the birthday of Sri'-Ramanujacharyar (Emberumd- 
ncir Tirunakshatram) at MeTkote,, in March-April 
(Chaitra) of every year, occupied a prominent place. 126 
The Tirunakshatram lasted ten days during the ascend- 
ency of the sacred birth-star (Aridrd) of the celebrated 



191 Tad. Mahdt., HI, I ; Ohikkadivindra-Vum., pp. OS, 90 (prose ptouge) • 
&4..JI*M(.,II,66. 

m »»b.o., m a) Br. u am), n. 92-104 ; My. 7 aeei), 1. ae ; *i» 

- 1.181. 

1*. IUd., St. M (1878), 11. 9t*9B i «Ik> Y. It. SlataA, eta:, p. 87. y. 88 (with 




Srl-BangsnatbdsvSmi Temple, SeriDgapfttam . 
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■teacher. A lithic record, dated June 20, 1678, 19T relates 
how AJasingararya, father of Tirumalarya, gave away in 
perpetuity the village of BirttbaiU, in Mandagere-sthaja, 
to provide for the annual holding of a car festival, distri- 
bution of food and other ceremonies at Melkote OD the 
occasion of the celebration of the Tirunakshatram. The 
Vajra-makuti _ (Vaira-mudi) m and Gajendra'mdksham were 
other important annual festivals at Melkote. 128 The car 
festival (Ydtrotsava) and the spring festival ( Vasantdtsava) 
of God Ranganatha in Seringapatam were other important 
festivals which annually attracted visitors from various 
countries (palanddugalim), 129 The Mahdnavami festival 
appears to have continued to dominate the social and 
public life of the capital city. 130 The prosperity of the 
Brahmanical settlements (agara, agrahdra), temples 
(degula) and feeding-houses (satra), evidenced in the 
sources, 131 is, in some measure, an index of the steady 
progress of cultural and social life ail over the country . 
Old superstitions, however, died hard. An indication of 
the persistence of belief in ordeals as a means of 
establishing one's claims in civil disputes is afforded 
by a record of 1 677 1 32 referring to Venkatapati, son 
of Bhaira-Hebbaruva, as establishing his claims to 
the Sanabhogi of Arkalgud against his opponent by 



127. Ibid., 11. 18^80 : 1. 1600, Kalayukti, ZshAdha tu. 11 i see »bo B.C., IV (3) 

Kr. 46, and f.n. 168 in Ch. X. According to tbe record, BIrubaj)i had 
been formerly assigned by AJasingarSrya to tbe treasury of tbe Nirl- 
yauaavlmi temple at Melkote. At the time of the above mentioned 
transaction, however, tbe village of Singanamiranahalti, belonging to 
Kottagala, was made over to the temple in lien of BimbalH. Cf. the 
Editorial Introduction (p. 1) to the C. Vam., G. Vi. and A.V.C 

128. Y. N. Stavah, eto., p. 33, v. 30 (with gloss) ; see also f.n. 9 rapra and 

text thereto. 

ISO. Ra&i. Dhar., IX, 68; Mitrtt. Or)., I, p. 1; slso Y*d. MdW., Ill 
(referring to VasanfsHava). 

ISO. Though we have no account of the Mahdnavami festival during the 
period, we have a reference to it in a record from the Mackmxie Col- 
lection (vide f.n. 76 ntpra). 

181. Hadi. Dhar., IX, 89; A.T.C., I, 97. 

180, B.C., V (1) and (3) Ag.3; Bee alto f.n. 68 tupra. 
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circumambulating- the feet of God Arkeevara and plung- 
ing his hand into ghee boiled as hot as possible 
(atikatljinqtaravagi kddu yidda tuppadaili kaiyya- 
nikki . . ). 

Women are found depicted as having been faithful 

housewives (oluvend,iru) , 133 In 
Position of women, particular, Devajamma (Devamba, 

Devamma) of Yejandfir, the principal 
queen (pattadarasi, pattadarani) % of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, is spoken of as an ideal lady, an embodiment of 
ail virtues, pure and chaste (sakala-sadguna-sampanne ; 
akalushe). 1H The charming ladies (gadika[r~]tiyaru) 
of the court are referred to 135 as having been highly 
cultured and accomplished (sarva-sarasavidya-siddhaiita- 
vediniyar). Among the maid-servants in the personal 
service of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, Honnamma, the 
bearer of his pouch (Chikkadevardyana sanchiya Hon- 
namma), had risen high in his favour ( . . , krpa- 
rasadim . . . unnatiyodagudi . . . elgevetti), 136 
and was noted for her literary and poetical attainments 
(kavyalankara-natakagala pavanige yirava ballavalu 
. sarasa-sahityada varadevate) , 137 sringaramma 
was a young poetess under the fostering care of 
Chikkadevaraja (Chikkadeva-bhupdla santavisida sauna 
magalu). 138 The code of ethics relating to the duties 
and responsibilities of women, generally as devoted 
housewives, continued to be of a very high standard, the 
preservation and propagation of which, under the 
essentially sri'-Vaishnava atmosphere of the times, 
found -living expression in Honnamma's Hadibadeya- 
Dharmam.'" 



133. Hadi. Dhar., IX, 57. 134. Ibid, I, 3,11,16 (pp. 2-4). 

135. Ibid, I, 6-7 (pp. 2-3). 

136. Ibid, I, 24-25 (p. 4) ; also colophon to each ohapter. 

137. Ibid, 1,12, 14 (p. 3). 

138. See Ka r. Ka. Oha., 1 1 . 516-517, quoting from the M B . 

139. Vide Ch. XIV below, for details about the work. 
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Perhaps a more marked influence of Sri'-Vaishnavism 

Social legislation: on social life durin S the P eriod is 
(a) Relatin to discernible in the attempt on the part 
sudras: The&cA* of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar to reform 
chudrdchara- and uplift the eudras by defining and 

Nimaya. codifying their rites and practices as 

members of the Hindu social order. This attempt of 
his finds eloquent expression in the Sachchudrdchdra- 
Nirngya (c. 1687-1690) ascribed to him. 140 In levelling 
up, as far as possible, the distinctions between castes and 
according to the eudras a legitimate place in the social 
structure, Chikkadevaraja perhaps sounds the key-note 
of his success as a benevolent yet strict ruler of the age. 

The work Sachchudrdchara-Nirnaya, we have referred 
to, is primarily an exposition of the duties of those who 
can call themselves good Eudras (Sat eudras). The term 
"good" as applied to a "eudra" connotes much the 
same idea as it does when applied to a "Brahmana," 
"Kshatriya " or " Vaieya," that is, one who conforms to 
the course of conduct prescribed to his varna. In that 
sense, sat would convey the idea of nirdiista, i.e., without 
blame, virtuous, real or respectable. A real eudra, in 
this sense, would be one who has gone through the rites 
and ceremonies customary to one of his class and keeps 
up to the duties fixed for him in the social and legal 
codes applicable to him. According to Manu, a good 
eudra has service for his duty, service to those above 
him. His dharma, according to the Garuda- Purdna, is 
serving the twice-born (i.e., Brahmana, Kshatriya and 
Vaisya). This Purdna stresses the dharma by saying 
that as Yajna is the duty of the Brahmana so is service 
to the twice-born the duty of the eudra. This Purdna, 
indeed, adds that by service the eudra attains salvation. 
The Vardha-Purdna says that the eudra has no mantra 
other than bowing" to the Brahmana,- i.e., service to the 

14o, ibid, 
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classes above him, of which the Brahmaija is mentioned 
as an example. The Mahabharata goes a step further 
and sets down the religious tie that binds the Brahmana 
householder to the audra attached to him. According 
to the epic, a eudra serving in a Brahmana household is 
a member (a?iga) of that household and as such he is 
entitled to a pinda (an oblation) in the name of the 
householder. 141 In these and other cases, where the 
Brahmana is mentioned, it should be taken as illustrative 
of the three higher classes and not as exhaustive. If a 
" good " eudra is to serve the other castes, the three 
other castes cannot escape their duties (dharma). Thus 
the interdependence of the four castes is made manifest. 
And that is the reason why, quite apart from the 
different duties attaching to the different castes, ancient 
authorities stress the duties equally incumbent upon ail 
the four castes. According to the Visknu-Purdna, these 
are, apart from the procuring of offspring and support of 
one's family, the practice of kindness to man and beast, 
patience, humility, purity, truth, gentleness of speech 
and contentment, with an absence of envy and avarice, 
grumbling and abuse. 143 The Mahabharata similarly 
enumerates the following as the duties common to all the 
castes : the suppression of wrath, truthfulness of speech, 
justice, forgiveness, begetting childern on one's wedded 
wives, purity of conduct, avoidance of quarrel and main- 
tenance of dependents. 148 Manu also refers to a ten-fold 
law which every one must obey, in whatever stage of life 
he may be : " contentment, forgiveness, self-control, 
abstention from unrighteously appropriating anything, 
obedience to the rules of purification, coercion of the 
organs, wisdora (probably of the sacredbooks), knowledge 
(of the Supreme soul), truthfulness, and abstention from 

If 6ft., Aratfga-FarvA, AdhjfUya 149. 
142. Vuhnu-Pumna, III. 7. 

148. Itbh, SatUi-Parva, Bee. 72; aho Padma-Pvr&na,- Swtrft-KhiHtfa 
Adhfdyat XXV-XXVH ; Diuoraion between NCrad* and MindhJU. ' 
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anger, form the ten-fold law." 144 Epie poets and law- 
givers both made it plain that the four castes had to 
observe a common code, besides discharging duties in 
their respective stages of life (dsramas). This insistence 
on the observance of a common code made the members 
of the four castes feel that they were not only one insepa- 
rable whole but also bound together f or each other's good, 
and that for attaining the common good, they were ail 
bound by the same ideals of social conduct. The 
Vishnu-Purdna, t indeed, goes to the extent of saying that 
if a devotee of Vishnu discharges the duties pertaining to 
his caste and adheres to the code of social conduct 
common to ail, he would be ever immune from Death. 

Chikkadeva, it is worthy of note, supports his work 
from illustrations drawn from the Vishnu-Pur ana, the 
Bhagavad-G'itd and the Manu-Smriti. From the first 
of these, he quotes a verse which holds up Vishnu as 
the Lord for adoration to ail the Varnderamas 145 He then 
quotes from the Bhagavad-G'itd some notable verses, 
ail of which emphasise the importance of performing 
one's own duty. Thus, he refers to a verse from the 
Eighteenth Discourse, 146 which concludes what eri- 
Krishna lays down as to the duties of the four castes. 
Taken together, the verses which precede and follow this 
particular one stress the point he has in view. The 
first of these says that " each (man) reacheth perfection 
by being intent on his own duty (karma). Listen thou 
how perfection is won by him who is intent on his own 
duty (karma)." The next verse — the one quoted by 
him — says : " He from whom is the emanation of 
beings, by whom ail this is pervaded, by worshipping 
Him in his own duty (karma), a man winneth per- 
fection/ ' The next verse drives home the point he 

144. Statu, VI, 92 (Bttlher's Tnns. in B. B. E. Series). 

146. The following is the verse : 

VarnAtram&r.hdravatd puruthlna pwrah pumdn | 
Vithnurarddhyai* pantha nUnyastattSthakdrakah {} 

1*8. Bha$. CM., XVIII, 48. 

26 
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•wants: - "Betier one's owni duty (dharma) though; 
destitute of merits than the well-executed duty 
(dharma) of another. He who doeth* the duty (karma) 
laid down by his own nature, incurreth not sin." 147 An 
examination of these and other verses, remarks Chikka- 
deva, indicates that to those who do their duty in the 
spirit of the idstra, the Supreme Lord Narayana grants 
the full fruit thereof. And what may be the fruit there- 
of ? This is furnished to us in the Bhagavad-Gita 
itself, to which we have necessarily to .refer. He who 
performs the duty (karma) to which he is born, though 
that, be (deemed) tarnished (saddshamapi), 148 provided 
his Reason (buddhi) is unattached, his self subdued, his 
desires annihilated, he attains by renunciation to the 
supreme perfection of freedom from obligation (karma) , 149 
And he who attains perfection, obtains the Eternal, the 
highest state of wisdom. 150 . To those of the fourth (or, 
in fact, any) order, the attainment of the Eternal is not 
thus barred. Would it make any difference if they did 
not worship Narayana but other deities ? Chikkadeva 
says that that would not matter. He quotes the verse 
of the Bhagavad-Gita, which reads : " Even the 
devotees of other Shining Ones, who worship full of faith, 
they also worship Me, O son of Kunti, though contrary 
to theancient rule." 161 Even those who worship other — 
even inferior — deities, if they do so in the name of the 
Supreme Lord Narayana, they only offer worship to 
Him; only, Chikkadeva continues, if they do this, they 
reap the fruit ofsuch worship only through those deities. 158 
But, he adds, significantly, that their actions (karmdnf) 



147. Hid. XVUl, 4M7; of. Shag. <H.,IU, 86,whioh says: "Better one's 

own duty [dharma), though deititnte of merit, than the duty, (dharma) 
of Mother, well discharged. Better death hi the discharge of one's 
. own duty (dharma) ; the duty (dharma) of knottier is full of danger." 

148. Ibid, XVIII, 48. 149. Ibid, XVUl, 49. 
ISO. Ibid, XVIII, 60. 161. Hid, IX, 9B. 

ISO, TttU remark of Chikkadeva seemi to be oorerad by Bhag. <H., IX, 94- K>. 
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sKouH be done' leaving aside-attachaient arid the fruit * 
pertaining to it. 163 ■ ■ 

Brought up in the traditions of Bamanuja; 'Chikkadeva 
insisted on, and even enlarged, the view of the Bhagavad- 
G'ita, that the doing of one's duty' led to salvation. A 
good eudra, he suggests, niay attain salvation by following 
out his own achdra 15 * rather than feel discontented over 
the duty laid on the other three divisions. In a Iairger 
sense, Chikkadeva lays down, as the essential condition 
of social peace and contentment, implicit obedience to 
the dharma of his own varna and derama, a dictum that 
is not wanting in votaries even to-day.- Such obedience 4 
to one's own dharma would be, if we are to follow out 
Chikkadeva's suggestion, the means of one's own self 1 1 
expression and salvation in terms- of definite duties (karma) 
according to the definite dharma assigned to each. No 
wonder, we see him quoting the famous teXt of the 
Bhagavad-Gitd, which announces the great message to ail 
classes of people, men, wotnen and sinners even : " They 
who take refuge with Me, O Partha, though of the womb 
of sin, women, Vaieyas, even eudras, they also tread the 
highest path." 155 The significance of the appeal will be'- 
mahifest when we remember that erf-Krishna assures' 
salvation to eudras as much as to anybody including 
Brahmans and devoted royal saints 156 at one end and 
siriners 167 at the other, provided "they take refuge with- 
Me." As eri'-Krishna declares in the same context : "Even 
if the most sinful worship Me with undivided heart, he 
too must be accounted righteous, for he hath rightly 
res61ved." 158 And, in the next verse,- He concludes by 

153. Ibid, XVIII, 6. This, erl-Krishna says, " is my certain and best belief." 

This is one of the more famous texts of the Bhag. Gl " 

154. Traditional or immemorial usage (as the fonndation of law) ; established 

rule of conduot (as prescribed by immemorial usage). The word aehdra, 
however, signifies in certain oontexts the meaning conveyed by the 
ternis dharma and karma; 

155. Vhag. G*., IX, 82. 156. Ibid, IX, 88. 

156. Ibirf, I X , 32. 158. Ibid, I X , 80. 

20- 
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saying: " Speedily he (such a person) becoineth dutiful 
and goeth to eternal peace; O Kaunteya, know thou 
for certain that My devotee perisheth never." 150 
. What may be the reason, that induced Chikkadeva to 

write this work (Sachctiudrachdra- 
objwte. aima and Nirnaya) whose insistence on the Gitd 

ideal of essential dependence on God of 
•ail classes of. the community for their happiness and 
aalvation, of their niutual dependence on each other for 
their own and for the common good, and of their 
ultimate equality before God, is so evident to those read- 
ing it ? This we can only guess. . It is possible he 
desired to secure social solidarity by this means, in order 
that political solidarity may not be jeopardised. That 
he should insist on the upper three divisions discharging 
their duty towards the fourth and that of the fourth 
towards the upper three, would indicate that the need 
for securiug social order and consequently of general 
happiness was, in his view, an important end in itself. 
Indeed he says, in one place, that the happiness of the 
three superior classes relates itself to the well being of 
the fourth. Fearing that the three other classes may 
discard the happiness of the fourth while the fourth may 
discard its duty towards the other three classes, and 
desiring the happiness of the fourth, Chikkadeva says, 
he wrote this work. To achieve this end, he adds, he 
brought together, in order to protect the good among 
the fourth class, their duties as found scattered in the 
different authorities. This work, accordingly, fixes the 
duties of the Sachchudras while it takes the opportunity, 
at the same time, to favour their interests by securing 
to them the protection due to them from the three others. 
He would, indeed, suggest, by the phraseology used 
by him in this connection, that he was specially 
favouring them in compiling this particular work in 
169. Ibid, I X, 81. 
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their special interests. 160 The main authorities on which 
Chikkadeva bases bis studies are, as we have seen, tbe 
Vishnu-Purdnp, Manu and tbe Bhagavad-Gi'td. We have 
seen his indebtedness to the last of these great works, 
and the manner in which he brings together the different 
declarations in it in regard to the essential equality of 
the four divisions of people and their mutual dependence 
for the generai good of the whole community, shows how 
deeply he had imbibed the fondamental teachings of 
the G'ita. His indebtedness to the Vishnu-Purana is 
equally great. Its open declaration that to ail varnas 
and deramas Vishnu is the lord for adoration is his 
main text. 161 This leads to the next suggestion that one 
may pray to any deity — inferior or superior — but if he 
prays in Vishnu's name, his prayer is heard and he 
benefits from it. The teaching that the adorer or the 
devotee of Vishnu attains salvation finds its counterpart 
in the Vishnu-Purana which proclaims that the messenger 
of Yama, the God of Death, has no control over those 
who seek the shelter of Vishnu. And the devotee of 
Vishpu, we are told, is one " who never deviates from 
the duties prescribed to his caste ; who looks with equal 
indifference upon friend or enemy ; who takes nothing 
(that is not his own), nor injures any being." Such " a 

180. See Saehebi. Nir., ff. 12-13 : 

Ityddind m€kthdTthibhi«*ak»)idd bhagavadaridhana Tilpdni avatpa 
varnichitani nitya naimittika rUpatfi karmdni takala sangata 
kritvd tyagapurvaka manutthfyaniti nirdhdrya | 
tatradyanam trayanam varnandm&charakramatya bahuthu nibam- 
dhithu taistair nibandhabhir nipunataramupapddikaivlna 
rugamaUm chaturtha-varr&cltilTatya tatratatra vipr<iklrnaiayO- 
pautmhartumaiakyatvat . . . vieharya \ 
Chikadeva maMpdleutachchidtanujighrikthaya | 
prabandha makarOdinam 8achch<tdr4chira-N\rnaya.m \ 
Here anutfighrikthd means anugraha, showing favour to, conferring 
benefit* on, or farthering or upholding the good of SaobohadrM. 

161. Wilson, VUhKu-PurOna, III, 78-79. This has been declared one of the 
finest passages in the whole of this Pvrana. Considerations of space 
forbid its reproduction here, but it is well worth reading in the original 
or in the translation at Wilson. 
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person of unblemished mind " is to be kndwn " to be a 
worshipper of Vishnu." And Yama ordains his mes- 
senger not to "cotne into the sight of him in whose heart 
the imperishable soul resides ; for he is defended from 
my power .by the discus of his deity ; he is designed 
for another world (for the heaven of Vishnu)." 162 The 
main plank in the argument of Chikkadeva that 
Sachchudras can attain salvation by the faithful carrying 
out of their karma is thus a refleqtion of the teaching:of 
both the G'itd and tbe Vishjiu-Purarya. Chikkadeva, 
however, in thus stressing the duties of Sachchudras, 
does not forget to insist on their essential equality with 
the three other divisions or the mutual interdependence 
.of the four taken as a whole. At the same time, there 
is no reason to believe that he goes beyond the limita 
set to theiu in the ancient teachings (erutis and Smritis) 
such as Manu and the like. Nor does he, so far as can 
be . seen, transcend the teachings of Badarayana as 
expounded in the Apaeudrddhikarana. 163 Indeed his 
jinain theme is that within the limits prescribed by the 
ancient seers, a Sachcluidra is entitled to protection for 
the service he renders, and that salvation is possible to 
him if he devotes himself to his duties and to the adoration 
of Vishrcm. Though Chikkadeva does not show . an 
advance on Manu and the text-writers in the matter of 

162'. 'ibid: 

163. The Viahnu-Purdng allows a Sudra to perform rites in honour of tfre 
dead (see Wilson, Vivhriu-Purdnq, III, 88). As Manu is more rigorous 
in this respect, it might perhapg be inferred that the Vishnu-Pwrana 
marks an advance on the Manu-Sfinriti in this. regard (see Manu, £, 
109). As to Badarayana's position, see the Veddnta-Sutras — Apaeudrd- 
dhikarana, 1,3, 33-89 (Bamanuja) ; I, 3, 84-88 (eankara and Ananda- 
tlrtha). But ail these ordinances are overshadowed by- the declaration 
in the Vishnu-Purana that there are " duties equally incumbent upon 
ail the four castes," a passage which, as shown in the text above, has 
its counterpart in the Manu-Smriti as well. . Both sets of declarations 
have to he read together if we are to nnderstand the actual conduot 
. whioh governed the relations between the four different divisions o* 
society. This is exaotly what Chikkadeva does in his work, in which, 
he says, he has brought together soattered texte bearing on the well- 
being of Sachchudras (vide f.n. 160 supra). 
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written declarations, his bringing together of the scattered 
texts relating to the duties of Sachchudras, and no less 
the manner in which he has woven the teachings of the 
Gitd into their texture, shows the humane ruler he was. 
He tried to secure social order and political consolidation 
by making each unit realize how dependent it is on the 
other for its own good and for the comnion weal. He 
laboured to work out in detail how those belonging' to 
the fourth order should aim at becoming Sachchudras 
and thus help not only to maintain, society together but 
also attain to spiritual salvation. 

Thus, as an example of the interaction of the ten- 
dencies and forces of the times, Chikkadeva's social experi- 
ment acquires considerable significance. Indeed, while 
there are indications of the widespread application and 
adoption of his code, the Sri-Vaishijava background 
underlying it seems to have formed the supreme factor 
governing his legislation relating to the Arasu families 
also in the State. Some of theee 

aZ families 8 t0 families > who were direct, y re,ated to 
the Royal House, had shown a tendency 

to give up the due performance of rites and ceremonies 
originally prescribed for theta, and had contracted 
alliances with families considered as belonging to a lower 
status (gau4apattu sambandha), while others had culti- 
vated relations with families of inferior social standing 
(badajati sambandha). Eealising the need for preserv- 
ing undefiled the social status of these families and their 
purity of blood, Chikkadevaraja Wocjleyar, on October 2, 
X690 (Pramoduta, Aevija eu. 10), instituted a careful 
inquiry into the matter. 164 As a resuk of this inquiry, 
the doubtful families were differentiated from those who 
showed evidence of having maintained the purity of their 
blood so far; the former were absorbed in the respective 

164. Annals, I. 129. The ordinance which Chikkadeva issued in $his connec- 
tion, as described above, partakes in part of the character of what may be 
called, in modem parlance, a Royal Marriage Act. 
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lineages with which they had contracted their relations 
while the latter were grouped into 31 families (manetana), 
13 among them being recognised as of an ekceptionally 
pure stock and the remaining 18 as of a slightly lower 
status in consequence of certain differences in the usages 
and practices observed by them. 165 Marital relations as 
amongst these families, it was further laid down, 166 were 
to be strictly endogamous in character. An exception, 
however, was made in the case of the members of 13 
families, who were allowed to receive as wives daughters 
from the 18 families only in respect of second or third 
connections. 167 To look after the successful working of 
these arrangements, to supervise the generai social 
relations with the 31 families, and to see that they 
regularly observed the Vedic rites and practices laid down 
for them, Somarajaiya of Mugur, father-in-law of 
Chikkade'varaja, and Appajaiya, the Palace genealogist, 
were appointed as special Huzur officers (Sarnmukhada 
Gurikdr, Sarnmukhada Karanika), an order to this effect 
being communicated to the 31 families summoned to the 
court. 168 

The growth of wealth and luxury in the period was 
as usual accompained by the concomi- 

the h shieid. er SidC ° f tant social evi1 ' h y now an established 
fact in fashionable society. We have 

184. Ibid, 139-180. The 13 families, referred to in this source, were those of 
Mysore, Mig&x, Yelandflr, KotttgiU, AriktathSra, NUesdge-Hyikanar, 
Bi)aguli-Her»nalli (Narunelli), Ka|ale-Hunaian81a, H*)6bl4u-Bi|ikare, 
H«4»taLe-HemmuttgiU>Tor*vR]|i, Ko^~Mudar>ek6te-Hurs-Hiillaha]}i, 
Tkffsdflrtnd KCragahe]}!. The 18 tetanies were those of Kiragunds, 
Bigeli. Mullflr, X6(e Singsppe Wodeyar, Melagudu, Blndhuveltf, 
Uaraae, Hehbl], KikkSri, Hsdeoor, KttUgSne, Talekjd, Sepr, Hose. 
ko>, Mklelevidi, Madder, Hobbalaguppe end TippOr. See also the 0. 
Bap- <pp. 193-198, t. 8), a oonttmporery work, which speaks of Chikke- 
dtvartja ae having established on a -proper footing and regulated the 
lineages of families (kuiagStmgaf* tajjugo\irt . . . hdag6traga\a 
pmpu . . , nafaieya ntUgo\inda balu ntmagtramg*). Chikke- 
diT*riSJ*'« legislation relating to the Aratn families is pert) apt echoed 
here. Ct. the loose and gossipy account of DCraohaiidm in the Saj. 
J&K*.. XIX 4T7.4T9, also XI. 888-888. 

168, /Met, 180. W. Ibid, 188. IH4, 130-181. 
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idealized pictures of and scenes from the' courtezans' 
street (v'eeyavatq, sulpgeri) — particularly in the cities of 
Seringapatam and Mysore -not entirely divorced from 
actualities, depicting their luxurious life and the ethics 
of their profession, and suggestively hinting at modera- 
tion as an ideal to be achieved. 169 It is a question if the 
social evil was really as rampant as some of the works of 
the period would seem to indicate. Evidently members 
of the female sex had escaped, by about this time, the 
tyranny to which they had been long subjected from early 
times. The condition of women had by now been greatly 
softened by the refinements of social life. Education 
had made some progress among women. They had even 
taken to writing moral text-books. Culture had spread 
and- even percolated deeper into the lower strata of 
society. If the women who had embraced the life of 
ease and pleasure enjoyed freedom from constraint and 
had comfort at their command, they certainly reflected 
a state of society which made such comfort and ease 
possible of realization by a larger number without the 
wells of social life being poisoned for them. But neither 
the growth of competence nor even of luxury can wholly 
explain the growth of the social evil to the extent to 
which it had evidently attained in the time of Chikka- 
deva. In the imaginary ramble through a whole night 
depicted for us in one work of the period, 170 we perceive 
something more than a mere description of the sights 
seen by the adventurous couple of night-wanderers in 
the happy haunts of Seringapatam. We see in it a 



169. See, for instance, Yad. Mahal., Ill; Chikkadevlndra-Vam., p. 10, w. 

47-61 ; art. Mahat., 1,140-168, 1 1 , 68-111, etc. 

170. See C. Vi. canto V I , where Tirumalarya shows with powerful insight, 

in the form of a burlesque, how the rigour of the old sexual laws (laid 
down by classical writers like Vatsyayana) was being more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance thereof in the society of his time. 
For further references to the graduai growth of the social evil in the 
17th century, vide under Social life in Chs. I X - X of this work. 
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picture, besides, of tbe rigour of unequal marital unions 
of the time. 171 Hindu society then sanctioned more easily 
marri ages which were not infrequently incompatible with 
the true happiness of those brought together in legal 
wedlock. The independence that women enjoyed under 
the Hindu Code rendered them free of control. Adultery 
was not a crime then as riow and the damsels cobsecrated 
for service in the temples (Devaradiy&l Devadasi) had 
fallen low and were able to make a profession of their 
knowledge of the arts of dancing, singing and even 
letters. 17 Freedom to secure wealth, legal capacity to own 
property and transmit it to her own heirs and the human 
right to be deemed a person and not a thing — as under 
Boman Law in Europe, until it was superseded by the Code 
Napoleon in later days — not only enabled every member 
of the female sex to act as she liked but also to make 



171 « The rigour of the marital law may be inferred from the following 
features oharacteristic of it : (1) The time of marriage was fixed at the 
early age of eight years. (2) Marriage was not a contraot between the 
parties but one arrangea by the parents whose approbation was, in any 
case, required. (3) The son was subject to the control of the parents 
until a legal division was effected between him and his father. 
(4) Dissolution of marriage was impossible uuder the law for the upper 
classes and though divorce was sanctioned by usage in the case of the 
rest, the example of the upper classes set the standard for ail and hence 
usage was rarely effective in this connection. This inherent dislike to 
resort to the manly prerogative of divorce was much like the odium 
which was evinced against its exercise among the Bomans even in just 
cases. The warmest applause has been lavished on the virtue of 
individual Bomans who abstained from the use of this tempting 
privilege for above five hundred years. But the same fact shows, as 
Gibbon remarks, tbe unequal terms of a connection in which the slave 
was unable to relinquish her tyrant, and the tyrant was unable to 
relinquish her slave. When the Boman matrons beoame the equal and 
voluntary companions of their lords, a new legal conception was 
evolved that marriage was, like other partnerships, a contraot and can 
be dissolved by the abdication of one of the parties to it. We know 
too how this privilege of divorce has degenerated iuto mere licenae and 
the most saored of ties violated in a manner at once unjustifiable and 
immoral. Happily that stage has not yet been reached in this country 
and it is to be hoped that it will not be, though society may require an 
escape from unequal unions in just cases. 

172. For, an aooount of Devaradiyals 'and what led to their degradation, see 
Myt. Gus.. 1 1 . ii. 1295-1297. 
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social life easy for roany who;could find nofelicity in 
their own domestic ciroles. If marriage as a solemn 
sacrament made life difficult in some cases, the existence 
of a group of women with trairied intelligence'and a.wider 
outlook rendered escape from the agonies of unequa.l 
lives possible. .To this loose- and voluntary compact, 
neither religious ceremonies were required nor did legal 
rights flow from them to either. party. The happiness of 
life which such unions made possible was, however, more 
apparent than real, for mental adjustnients were not 
always easy and society looked with disfavour on such 
commingling and it was. accounted a misfortune if the 
existence of such misalliances came to be known in public. 
The dignity of marriage was refused to therri and that 
was the one effective check that law and society possessed 
against its more generai prevalence to the detriment of 
society. Changes in the law did not keep pace with the 
advanee of society and centuries of prosperity and 
corruption did not help to evolve the principle of divorce 
,for the upper classes while the rest suffered from their 
high example. This arrested development of law resulted 
in the most- tender of human relations being deserted to 
a transient society oi "pleasure, which was the more 
deplorable because everybody knew the evil but none 
dared propose a remedy for it. The higher ideal 
prevailed but as an ideal and the generality of the people 
who stuck to it failed to note the injury they were doing 
to society at" large by their supineness in a matfcer of 
primary importance affecting the generai welfare of the 
'community. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



CHIKKADEVARAJA WODEYAR, 1673-1704 — (conta) 

Literary activity : General tendencies and features — Authors 
and their contributions: (a) Sri-Vaishnava literature — 
Chikkupadhyaya : The Sangatyas, c. 1673-1676 — The 
Kamandaka-Jtfiti and the Suka-Saptati, c. 1676-1677 — The 
Divya-Suri-Charite, 1678 — The Mahatmyas, c. 1678-1680 — 
The Bhagavad-Gita-Tiku and the Bukmangada-Charitre, 
c. 1678-1681— Other works, c. 1680-1691— Timma-Kavi : 
The Mahatmyas, 1677-1680 — The Chikkadevendra-Vamsa- 
vali, c. 1680 — Mallikarjuna : The Sriranga-Mahatmya, 1678 
— Mallarasa: H:heDasavatdra-Gharitre,c. 1680 — Tirumalarya: 
The Copper-plates, 1663, 1675 — The Stavahs, c. 1673- 
1678 — The Chikkadevaraya-Vamsavali, c. 1678-1680 — The 
Chikkadevaraja-Vijayant, c. 1682-1686 — The Apratima- 
Vira-Charitam, c. 1695-1700 — Other works — Singararya: 
Gloss on the Yadugiri-Narayana-Stavah, c. 1678-1680; the 
Srisailarya-Dinacharya, c. 1700 — The Mitravinda-Govin- 
dam, c. 1700-1704 — Other works — Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar: 
The Bharata-Vachana ; the Bhagavata (Chikkadevaraja- 
Sukti-Vilasa), c. 1682-1686 — The Sachchudrachara-Nirnaya, 
c. 1687-1690 — The Chikkadevaraya-Saptapadi and Tripadi- 
gala-Tatparya, c. 1690-1695 — The Chikkadevaraja-Binna- 
pam and the Gita-Gopalam> c. 1700-1704 — Bamayanam- 
Tirumalarya : The Devanagara Plate, c. 1686-1690 — Other 
works — Honnamma and Sringaramnoa : The Hadibadeya- 
Dharmam, c. 1678-1680 — The Padmini-Kalyana, c. 1685 — 
(b) Vira-Saiva literature — Shadaksharadeva and his works 
— (c) Jaina literature — Chidananda : The Munivamsa- 
bhyudaya, c. 1700 — Chikkanna-Pandita : The Vaidya- 
Nighantu*Sara, 1703 — (d) Miscellaneous works — The nature 
of the Vaishnavite Revival. 

THE reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar witnessed a 
literary activity which, perhaps, stands unrivalled 
in the history of Mysore. Learning and 
Literary activity . literature flourished under his active 

General tendencies encouragement and patronage. Indeed, 
and features. ° r ° 

a mere entrance to the assembly of 
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scholars in his court, says a contemporary, 1 was enough to 
remove one's mental apathy and make him really learned 
and excel in ail arts. While adequate attention was paid 
to the preservation and propagation of sacred lore on the 
one side, gre&t care was, on the other, bestowed on the 
fostering of Kannac-a language and literature. While 
the Jains and Vira-eaivas, under the tolerant policy of 
Chikkadevaraja, continued to make their contributions to 
the latter, literary output was to a considerable extent 
augmented by the Brahmans (particularly the er'i- 
Vaishnavas) and those working under their influence, 
including Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself. The growth 
of er'i-Vaishnavism in the country and its adoption by 
Chikkadevaraja as his personal creed were, beyond doubt, 
the main factors underlying this remarkable achievement. 
Most of the literary productions of the period are undated, 
but, broadly speaking, from the internal evidence afforded 
by the works themselves and from references available 
from other sources, they are assignable to fhe intervals 
of peace and quiet during one or the other of the three 
principal epochs of the reign, namely, 1673-1680, 
1680-1696, 1696-1704. The works are usually found 
written in Halagannadq, poetry or prose, though there 
are indications that Hosagannada was in use side by side, 
as can be seen from some of the productions, especially in 
poems of the sangatya metre and in prose renderings 
among others. Among the subjects dealt with are the 
Puranas, religion and philosophy, politics and maxims 
traditional history, poetics and drama. Some of these 
productions are original writings of exceptional literary 
merit, while others are intelligible translations from 

1. See Ramiynjam-Tirumalirya in B. 0., ilyt. Ditt. Suppi VaL, My. 116, 
n. 77-79: 

(iamaycUi jadbm&nam taumantuyam pratite 
Bakala tarata-vidyd kauialftni vyanakti \ 
Sakrdapi ChikadlvakehmA bhrdtlttkdna-ttimd 
Parigafabtulha-gSf^hl-pranta-panktijnraveiah \\ 
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Sanskrit or Tamil works, containing also original 
compositions of a varied character. The eri-Vaish A ava 
literature of the reign, in particular, is in a great measure 
creative, expressive and educative — creative in* the sense 
that it resorts to newer and popular modes of expression 
(such, for instance; as the increasing use of sangatya, 
tripadi, chaupadi, saptapadi, kanda and ragale among 
the poetical metres, and the adoption of a dignified yet 
flowing and homely prose style) without, however, 
deviating from clasdical models (as, for instance, the 
chcmpu), and that it aims at variety in place of unifor- 
mity ; expressive in the sense that it fully eitibodies, aii'd 
reflects, the spirit of the age ; and educative in the sense 
that most of the productions, apart from their value to 
the cultured classes, were generally intended for the 
edification of the masses. The towering personality of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar appears prominently throughout 
this literary movement as its guiding spirit, nay, as its 
very inspirer, if not creator (nutana sahitya-brahmanga- 
nupama Chikkadeva-bhupati), 2 as indeed he was looked 
upon by his own contemporaries. 
"The leading workers in the field were undoubtedly 
Authots and their Chikkupadhyaya and tirumalarya 
contributions: (Tirumalaiyangar), the eri'-Vaishnava 

(a) Sri'Vaisnava ministers of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 

To the school ot the former belong 
his proteges, namely, Timma-Kavi, Mallikarjuna and 
Mallarasa; to that of the latter Singararya, Chikka- 
devaraja, Bamayanam-Tirumalarya, Honnamma and 
eringaramma, ail of whose productions are permeated 
by the essentially eri'-Vaishriava spirit of the age. 
Though Chikkupadhyaya and his school appear te 
claim by far the greatest share of the literary output 
during the reign, the influence of the two leaders and 

2. Bee HOEH. Mahdt. (of Chikkupadhyaya), 1,102. 
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their schools on the development of eri-Vishsavism in 
its theoretical and practical aspects was, it is interesting 
to find, mutual and complementary. 

Chikkupadhyaya, whose real name was. Lakshipipati 

and whose ancestry and attainments 
Chikkupadhyaya. we have elsewhere adverted to, 3 was a 

prominent scholar at the court .of 
Seringapatam during a greater part of ChikkadevarajVs 
reign. He is referred 4 to as one skilled in the art of 
poetical composition, a neo-Brhaspati in respect of 
literary accomplishments and an expert in the Kannada 
language. He was the author of numerous works 
which have gome down to us, assignable to the 
period c. 1673-1691. . 

Probably the earliest of these (c. 1673-1676) are 5 the 
', ^ ^ Aksharamdlikd-Sdngatya, Paechirna- 

c. 1673-1676. ' rangci-Sdngata, Rangadhdma-Stuti* 

Sangatya, Eringdra-EatakaSdngatya A 
Rangadhdma-Purusha- Viraha-Sdngatya, Rangadhdma* 
Niti'-Sataka'Sdngatya and Chitra-eataka' Sangatya. All 
these are poems composed in the popular sangatya metre , 
— as their names indicate — in honour of God Eanganatha 
of Seringapatam, of whom Chikkadevaraja was an 
ardent devotee. Indeed they occupy an important place 
in the devotional literature of eri-Vaishnavism in 
Kannada. Perhaps they also seem to indicate an 
attempt on the part of. the poet to commemorate his 
own elevation from the position of a teacher to that of 
a minister, since they invariably voice his intimacy with 
his patron (Chikkadevaraja), 6 



3. Vide nndar OqwxM of Vmi*ier», in Ch. XH. 

i. Haiti. Mahdt., I, 108; Sri. M&hat., ool. : Kavvta-wdhana-nipm^ami 
Sahityadol nil tana gitkpati ; Kamotak a-lh&tha- rhaduT a . 

5. Mi. Mo. IB*. 11 (P. L. ; Had. Or. Lib,), containing th» collection ; alto 
Mi. No. B. 980 (P. ; l£y*. Or. Lib.), containing only the PeUehima- 
Bangadhama-Sangatya and Puruiha-Vvaha-Sdngatya ; ma alio and 
compare Kar. Ka. Oha., II. 467, 485-489. 

S. Fife references cited, and textual expreuiona quoted, in Oh, XII, l.n. Si. 
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Next ia otder are the Kamandaka-N'iti 7 and the 
Sauka-Sapiati* (c. 1676-1677). Both 
IMwitfa'Suka- th ^ se Works are prose renderings, done 
Saptati, c. 1676-1677. at the desire ofChikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar. They begin with invoca- 
tions to Vishpu, Lakshmi, Ramanuja and the Alvars. 
The former work deals, within the compass of 8 chapters 
(asvdsa), with the ancient science of politics (danda- 
ntti) as expounded by Kamandaki. The introductory 
chapter contains verses in the vritta metre and prose 
passages (vachana) dealing, among others, with the 
pedigree (vamsdvali) and exploits of Chikkadevaraja, 
the latest event referred to being the siege and capitula- 
tion of Jadakana-durga (1675-1676) . 9 The latter work 
treats of maxims (yuktigalu) in the form of seventy 
didactic stories said to have been narrated ages ago by 
the sage eukacharya to a king by naine Vahni-raja. There 
is, however, no reference to any political event in this 
work, which would enable us to fix its date. At any 
rate, . since both the Kdmandaka-N'iti and the euha- 
Saptati deal with cognate subjects, there is reason to 
believe that their rendering took place in close succession 
to one another. Apart from the value of these works as 
good specimens of seventeenth century Kannada in 
Mysore (satkarndtakd-ritiyim ; Karndta'Sadbhdsheyol), 1 " 
they embody data which are, as a whole, of considerable 
importance to us from the points of view of the political 
history of the earlier years of Chikkadevaraja's reign, 
the. development of his political and administrative 
knowledge and the early adoption of eri-Vaishnavism as 



f. Me. No. Vt-l-n-P, l Had. Or. Lib. ; m« alio end oompare Kar. Ka. Oha., 
U. 481, 48*. 

8. Mi. No. 19-4-86— P. ; Mad. Or. Lib. ; of. Ma. Noe. A. 101 and 158 — P. ; 
My*. Or. Lib. ; *l*otlie printed work in the M V t. Or. Lib. (Pub. K. T. 
&inivU*ohlJ7», Ktrnttok* Mndrftfahan Sill, Bangalore, 18T1); Me 
alao and oompere Kar. Ka. Okm., to. 

9. VUU Ob. XI, f.n. 86, tor details. 

10. SmwmM. W., Th, 8; Su, 8am., I, ft. « (A. 168). 
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his persoual religion. 11 So dear indeed is the prose style 
of these writings that they seem to reveal an 
attempt at a direct exposition of their subject-matter by 
Chikkupadhyaya to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself. 
On February 18, 1678, Chikkupadhyaya completed the 

Divya-Siiri-Charit'e. 12 It is a champu 
CMrite D \$£' Sun ' work in Halagannda, in 14 chapters, 

rendered from the original work in 
Tamil at the desire of Chikkadevaraja. It deals with the 
history of the twelve eri-Vaishnava saints (Alvars, Suri). 
The author styles it an epic (mafru-prabandha). The 
introductory chapter begins as usual with invocations to 
Bamanuja, God Banganatha of Seringapatam and the 
Alvars ; and contains a brief account of the pedigree of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar and references to his religious 
avocations and his court. The succeeding chapters are 
centred round the subject-matter proper. The diction 
is sweet and melodious, in keeping with the established 
principles of the Kannada language (Kannada bhdshd- 
kramadi nosedu) , 13 the prevailing sentiment being bhakti. 
It is an important contribution to the traditional history 
and philosophy of eri-Vaishnavism iu Kannada, intended 

" 14 * 

for popular use (rudhiydgiralevelkendu) , 

The next series of Chikkupadhyaya's works belongs 
to the period c. 1678-1680, and deals 
o ^mJiB8t? tmi/a '' mainly with the Puranic accounts of 
the merits of holy places (Mdhdtmya) 
of Sri-Vaishnava importance. These accounts are 
renderings from the originals in Sanskrit, done at the 

il. Tide Ota. XI— XIII, for detaifa. 

13. Pub. in the Kama^ka-KAvya-Kaianidhi Striet, No. 88 (G. T. A. Prwa, 
Mysore, 1911)— see XIV, 131: Pmga\a tamvaitara Phtlffunamala 
mahapaksh&ttaml; also item No. 74 (P. L. M«.) o« the Oat. Kan. l£u. 
In the Had. Or. Lib. ; »ee *1*> kud compere Ear. Ka. aha. (il. 486, 
4T8-4SO) wbioh pieces the work in or before 167% on tbe ground tint s 
copy of it we. medeln ViredhUtHt (1678). Foeribly Vwedhikrit fa e 
•oribel wroc for Virddhi (1708). . . 

18. XIV, 190. 14. XIV, U9. 

27 
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instance- of Chikkadevaraja Wcxjeyar. Thus, the 
Kdmalachala-Mdhdtmya,, 1 * in 16 chapters, contains an 
account of Kanjagiri (or the Gopalasvami hill) as given 
in the Bhavishydttara-Purdna ; the Hastigiri-Mdhdt 
my a, 16 in 18 chapters ; the Venkatagiri-Mdhdtmya 11 
and the Sri ranga-Mdhatmya, 18 in 10 chapters each ; and 
the Paschimaranga-Mdhdtmya, 19 in 6 chapters — these 
enshrine, respectively, accounts of Kanchi, Tirupati, 
erirangam and Seringapatam, as narrated in the 
Brahmdnda-Purdna ; and lastly, the Yddavagiri-Mdhdt- 
mya, 20 in 12 chapters, deals with the account of Melkote 
(Yadugiri) as related in the Ndradiya-Purdna. These 
compilations are generally written in a mixture of 
Halagannada prose and poetry. The methodology 
adopted in them by Chikkupadhyaya is of particular 
interest to us. In the introductory chapter of each 
Mdhdtmya, Bamanuja, the Alyars, the demi-gods of the 
eri-Vaishnava hierarchy (like Garuda and Vishvaksena) 
and the presiding deity of the place dealt with, are 
usually invoked. Then follows a geographical description 
of the Karnataka country (bhubhdga-varnane) including 
the city of Mysore. This is succeeded in turn by an 
account of the pedigree (vamsa-vistdra-vamane) of the 
Buling Dynasty of Mysore and by a narrative of 
the exploits of Chikkadevaraja himself (the hero and 
the poet's patron), the latest political event referred tp 
being the siege and acquisition of Andur, Maddagiri and 

16 Ma. Nos. B. 38 and 42 — P. ; Mys. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Kar. 
Ka. Cha., II. 467, 4 7 8 . 

16. Ms. Ko. B. 61 — P. ; Mys. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Ibid, 467, 
478-475. 

17. Ms.- No, 18-4-18 — P. LA Mad. Or. Lib.; see also and compare Ibid, 
467,488. 

18. Ms. No. B. 270 — P: ; Mys. Or. Lib.-, [see also and compare 
. ' Ibid „ l.c .■ 

19. Ms. No. 18-6-11 — P. L. ; Mad. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Ibid, 
• . 467,486. , 

90. Ms. No. 18-21-16 — P. L. ; Mad. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Ibid, 
.: . 467, 482. . 
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the adjacent forts (1678) .* Beferences to the personality, 
character and rule of Chikkadeva, his religious avocations 
and his Durbar and the ancestry and attainments of the 
poet, among other particulars, not infrequently follow, both 
by way of oompleting the descriptive account of the rise 
and fortunes of the hero (ndyakdbhyudaya-varnane) and 
by way of indicating that the Mdhdtmya was a product 
of Chikkadevaraja's court. The succeeding chapters 
deal with the subject-matter proper of the work. In 
exceptionally longer works like the Kamalachala- 
Mahatmya, the subject-matter commences in the third 
chapter, the second being devoted to what purports to be 
an ideal description of the night adventures of the hero 
(rdtri-vihdra-varnane). Ail these productions are, again, 
marked by variety in point of style. The Kamalachala- 
Mdhdtmya is a champu work. It is, further, a new 
form of composition, characterized by grandeur of 
sentiment, splendour of diction, excellence of meanings, 
nicety of verbal embellishment and beauty of euphonie 
junctions and compounds. 22 The Hastigiri-Mdhdtmya, 
another champu, is also written in the same style 
of literary expression while adhering to the Kdvya 
model, the objective aimed at being, of course, popular 
appreciation. 33 The Venkatagiri-Mdhdtmya is a prose 
commentary. 24 The Srirang a-Mdhdtmya is also written 

21. Vide Ch. XI,f.n. 57 and 63, for details. The Kar. Ka. Cha. (11.468) 
Bpeaks of the Hasti. Mahal, and the Kamald. Mahal as having been 
written in 1679 (Kalayukti) and 1680 (Baudri), respectively, without 
citing the relevant texts. The manuscripts of these works examined by 
us seem to contain no reference to these dates. From internai evidence, 
as set forth above, they have to be assigned, along with the other 
Mahatmyas, to the period c. 1678-1680. 

22. Ill, 78: 

Basabhdvam pvriHAge bwndhad**aJtain mait&ge tabcUrthado- 
i poiaJcfdvaibhantamaga mufnudigajoppambtttu ehtlvdgt ran- | 
dhi-$ama*am potaUtge KunnaQadolfl Kanjadri-MihaiTnyamMH 
ratikar titeoftcM paga(vinam viraehikum mnmantri-LakthrnXvaram \\ 

38.1,101,106,108: Potai&dofawliyinda ; ntprab andKa^nArgam itterman- 

timdi ; ttlar primada tHidaUpont*. 
34. Vi&* colophon ; Vydkhyana vistOramar* . . . XarnOfakatippavadoh 

27* 
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in prose, being intended solely for popular enlighten- 
ment. 25 The Paschimaranga-Mahatmya and the 
Yadavagiri-Mahatmya are poems in the sangatya metre, 
the latter being written in prose also as Yadugiri- 
Mahatnvya. 26 The Mahatmyas of Chikkupadhyaya, on 
the whole, constitute a new type of literature in them- 
selves, in that they delineate eri'-Vaishnava tradition 
against a background of epic poetry, bhakti being the 
prevailing sentiment throughout. They are thus an 
important addition to the literature on Sri-Vaishnavism 
in Eannada. 

To almost the same period (c. 1678-1681) belong the 
Bhagavad-G'ita-Tiku 27 and the Buk- 

The Bhagavad- » ,,«-,, . ' 28 , 

Gita-Tiku and the mangada-Gharitre, both written, as 
Rukm&n g ada,-Chari- usual at the j ns t a nce of Chikkadeva- 

tre, c. 1678-1681. , . ' 

raja Wodeyar. 1 he former, a work in 
18 chapters, is an intelligible Kannada prose rendering 
(ti'ku) of the original Sanskrit text. 29 It embodies a 
clear and popular exposition of the philosophy of the 
Lord's message to Arjuna. 30 The latter work is a 
chanvpu in 12 chapters, dealing with the story of 
Bukmangada as narrated in the Naradiya-Purana. It is 
intended to inculcate the merits of the Ekadaei-Vratan, 
devoutly observed by Chikkadevaraja himself. 31 The 

25. Ibid : Kathanangatiyam tatvajanargt xulabhamagit%\wante. 

96. 8m colophon to the work quoted In Kar. K*. Oka., II. 468 : Karnafaka- 

vaahana^rathanabkidhanamada Yadugiri~Mak&tmyado}. 
9S. Mb. No. K. 166-P. L. \ My*. Or. Lib, 

aa Mi. No. 1W-18-P. L. ; Mad. Or. Lib. ; also B. 41— P. i My*. Or. Lib.; 
Me »J»o end compere Ear. Ka. Cha. (II. 407-188, 478-477) which speak* 
of tills work bb having been written in 1681 (4. 1604, Durmati) without, 
however, citing the relevant text. From the Mr. copy of the work (from 
the Mad. Or. Lib.) examined by us, we only note that Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyer observed the Doadati-Vratam in October 1679 [SiddJidrtlii, 
iMja tu. 13), at the time the work was written (1, 87). 1679.1681 appears 
thne to be the probable date of composition of the Buimangada- 
OkarUra. 

99. I, 67-68: Tifiva ttradi Earnafaiadim ; Kamnadado\ gBeharamapparUt. 
90. I, 69: J.** btq&mb akam vancheyim naranol pijda tahatyatatoa- 

matkUargam tpa^amappMtv,. , 
|D* 1, 86-89, 98; aeealso under Religion in Chv XIII of this work, 
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methodology adopted in both these works which are 
contributions to eri-Vaishnava literature in Kannada, is 
similar to that followed in the Mdhdtmyas: 

During c. 1680-1691 Chikkupadhyaya appears to have 

written the Oesh a-Dharm a, 32 the 
c ?680-l69l works ' Sdtvika-Brahma-Vidyd-Vildsa 23 and 

the Vishniu-Purdna 34 (c. 1691). AH 
these writings begin with invocations to the Sri- Vaishava 
pantheon in the same manner as the earlier ones. The 
eesha-Dharma is a prose work (tl'ku) in 25 chapters, 
translated from the Asvamedhika-Parva of the Hari- 
Vamea. Chikkupadhyaya, as he tells us, 35 wrote it at 
the desire of Chikkadevaraja for popular enlightenment, 
following the principles of Kannada composition laid 
down in the Bhashdbhushanam (12th cent.). The 
Sdtvika-Brahma-Vidyd-Vildsa is a champu rendered, 
under the orders of Chikkadevaraja (djnaptandgi), 
from the original Sanskrit work of that name. It deals, 
in 9 chapters, with the SVi-Vaishnava philosophy of 
Vieistddvaitism which continued to engage the attention 



32. Ms. No. 18-8-28 — P. L. ; Mad. Or. Lib. ; also No. A. 133— P. ; Mys. Or. 
Lib. ; see also and compare Kar. Ea. Oha. f 1 1 . 467, 483. 

33. Ms. No. B. 44 — P. ; Mys. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Ibid, 467, 
480. 

34. Pub. in the Karnataka-Kavya-Kalanidhi Serie*, Nos. 45,36 and 30, Mysore, 
1914,1911 and 1910, Parts 1, 4 and 5 ; also Mss. Nos. A. 99 and 100— P. ; 
Mys. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Ibid, 467. The Mss., referred to, 
contain no specifie reference to Chikkupadhyaya, the author. They appear 
to have been copied by a scribe who went by the name of Venkatanarasa. 
iya, a contemporary of Chikkadevaraja Wo A eyar (see flf. 338-339). The 
colophons in the Mss. differ from those of the published work, which 
clearly mention Chikkupadhyaya's name ; but the subject-matter of the 
text is similar. The Kar. Ka. Cha. (Le.) refers to the prose version of 
the Vuhnu-Purdnq and has no particulars abolit it. It, again, speaks of 
the work as having been written in 1691 (II. 468) without citing the 
relevant textual reference. The Mss. and the published work do not 
refer to the date. However, we are inclined to take 1691 as the probable 
date of the Vishnu-Purdna, assigning it to the latest period of Chikku- 
padhyaya's literary activity (c. 1680-1691). 

86. See v. 2 of each ch. : 

SttharDkarmakke (IkanaMthajanam tiliva Urade Ohikup&dftyiyam J 
TtstHtt aUkadivBndram Bh«tMbhUthanada KtmnaAa&t virachiti- 
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of Chikkadevaraja in an increasing • measure ' during the 
period 1680-1696. The Vishnu-Purdna is a prose 
treatise in Kannada, translated from the original work 
in the form of a dialogue between the sages Maitreya and 
Paraltra, 36 It is written in 5 parts (amea), each contain- 
ing a varying number of chapters, and the whole dealing 
■mainly with the philosophy of the principal incarnations 
of Vishpu. Lucid, flowing and thoroughly enjoyable, 
•thio work typifies the new model Hosagannada prose 
style that was evolved in Mysore towards the close of 
the seventeenth century. The Vishnu-Purdna of 
Chikkupadhyaya has corne down in 6 parts in the 
champu form also, 37 the prose version, however, being by 
far' the more popoular. Among other contributions of 
Chikkupadhyaya to the literature on Sri-Vaishnavism, 
perhaps assignable to the same period, are the 
Tiruvdimoli-Tiku,** a prose commentary in Kannada on 
the original Tarn il treatise of the great Nammalvar, and 
the Padma-Purdna-TUcu, 39 a prose version in Kannada 
of the original Sanskrit work of that name. He is also 
credited 40 with having written the Amaruka-eatdka, 
Vaidydmrta-Tiku ArthcL-Panchaka and Tatva-Traya. 
Timma-Kavi was, as he refers to himself, 41 aBrahman 

of Jemadagni-gotra, being an ardent 
Timma-Kavi. devotee of God Veciugopala. He was 

probably a disciple of a religious precep- 
tor by name Gopala. 42 He occupied an important place 



86. See colophon to emoh part at the published work : Maitrlya-Pariiam- 
tamvdia rifamdda Sri-Vithnu-Puranavemba prabandhu. 

87. 8«e Ear. Ka. Cha., II. 477478. 

88. Ibid, MI, 489-490. 

80. Be* M. A. S., 1983, pp. 107-106. 

40. Kar. K*. Oha., It. 467. 

41. Tdi, Mthat., I, 01 ; Patch. Mih&t., 1, 11 : JdmadagnydtwaySdhhata; 
VtnugSp&l* fddavanl jiia . . . bhringam ; Vara- Ytnugdyllaka 
bhaktant, 

12. gee TO4. Mshat., 1,96; GhMadivindra. Vam. , T. 10: 
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hi the court of Chikkade'varaja Wodeyar as the protege 
of. Chikkupadhyaya, 43 at whose instance he wrote in 
Kannada the Yadavagiri-Mahatmya 44 the Venkatagiri- 
Mdhdtmya 45 and the Paschimaranga-Mdhdtmya 46 
dealing, respectively, with the merits of the holy places, 
Melkote, Tirupati and Seringapatam. All these are 
champu works. They belong to the same category 
as the Mdhdtmyas of Chikkupadhyaya (c. 1678-1680) 
alike in respect of methodology and subject-matter. 
The latest political event referred to in these productions 
is the siege and capitulation of Jadakana-durga (1675- 
1676) and Maddagiri (1678) . 47 These works are, again, 
written in a sweet and flowing diction. Although 
bhakti is, as usual, the prevailing sentiment, the poet is 
at his best in his attention to minute'details in describing 
Nature, and in his delineation of the erotic sentiment 
(eringdra), particularly in the introductory chapters. 
Perhaps Timma-Kavi was the earliest contributor to 
the Mdhdtmyas as a type of literature 
Wl L \m &hatmyaS durin 8 Chikkadevaraja*s reign, for, we 
learn, he completed the Yadavagiri- 
Mahatmya on February 2, 1677. 48 This work is in 16 
chapters. The poet gives it the character of an epic 
treatise (prabandha) composed in the poetic prose style 
(Kamdtaka vachana rachaneyaf An interesting feature 
of the work is that the subject-matter proper is dealt with 
from the fifth chapter onwards, the first four being 
devoted, respectively, to a delineation of the geographical 
features of the Karnataka country (bhubhdga-varnane), 

43. Paich. Mdhat., I.e. : OKiklmp&dhyaya-pratada-niratam. 

44. M»«. Nob. B. S$-P.i My,. Or. IAb., and X. m~P.L.\ My*. Of. Lib.; 
aee »l»o and compare Kar. Ka. aha., VI. 192-495. 

46. Ms. Ko. B. 64-P. ; Or. Lib. ; Me *lw »nd oomp«» Ibid. 493498, 

16. Ma. No. B. 87— P. ; Uy,. Or, Lib. ; Ms also and compare Ibid t 492, 496. 

47. Vide Ch. XI, f.n. 85 sud 68, foe detail*. 

48. See ft. 106 of Ma. X. 481: Naja nmvattarada Migha Htddha daiami 
. . . yol . . . p*rn«m; of, Kar. Ka. Oha., II. 498. 

49. I, 38; alto colophon. 
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pedigree, rise and fortunes of the hero, Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar (vamdor-vistara-varnane ; nayakabhyudaya- 
varnane), and hisnight adventures (ratrivihara-varnane) 
and amusements (chaturanga vinoda-yuddha 
mrgaya vasanta jalaknda : varnanam), including his visit 
to the temple . of Narayana at Melkote (Narayana 
sandareanadi). The Venkatagiri-Mahatmya, said to 
have been completed in 1679, 60 is in 10 chapters, written 
in the narrative style (vastukada margadol). 51 The 
Paechimaranga-Mahatmya, written c. 1679-1680, is in 
5 chapters, also composed in the narrative style (vastuka- 
rachaneyim) Timma-Kavi was probably the author 
also of the Chikkadevendra-Vameavali 
The Chikkadeven- (c. 1680) a champu work of outstand- 

dr a-Vamsavali, ... ... ., , . . . 

61680. u 'g literary merit, containing several 

verses and prose passages — in amodified 

and highly polished Style — from the first two chapters of 

his Yadavagiri-Mdhatmya. 

Mallikarjuna, another Brahman poet of the period, 
• .... . . wrote a Kannada version of the Eri- 

Mallikarjuna. ' . » 54 , . 

ranga-Mahatmya at the instance or 

MlTatmyTJm. Chikkupadhyaya (Chikkupadhyaya- 

prerita Mallikarjuna pran'ita), the work 

being completed on February 26, 1678. 55 This is also a 

champu in 12 chapters, and belongs to the same type of 

literature as the Mahatmyas of Chikkupadhyaya and 

Timma-Kavi. The subject-matter, however, actually 

begins in the third chapter, the first two being introduc- 



ed. See Kar. Xa. Oha. I.e. : *. IHH, K&\a]jukti. The Ms. examined by us, 

however, wae found to contain no date. 
51. I, 68. 63. 1, ss. 

68. Pub. in the Kanafaka-Mdv»a-Kata«idM Seritt, No. «, Mysore, 1901. 

Per * detailed discussion of the evident* in support ol Timma-Kevi's 

authorship ol this work s* against the position of the Kar. Ka, Oha. 

assigning the suae to VinogopiU-Varaprasada, vide Appendix VI— (B). 
M. Ms. So. B. Kt-P. i Ugt. Or. Lit. ; see also and compere Kar. Ka. Oha. , 

II. iW-WO. 

SI. XII. 61 : Pingaiadtl Philanna tuddha Puurnomiyol ... pariptmor 
I \ of* Jfr«j iHS. 
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tory chapters which, besides the usual features, contain 
a descriptive account in an ornate style of both the cities 
of Mysore and Seringapatam under Ghikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar. Mallikarjuna refers 66 to his work as a pleasing 
poem (manjula Kavya). He is, perhaps, the most 
expressive and prolific writer of the school of Chikkupa- 
dhyaya. His diction is sweet and majestic. He is, 
however, at his best in depicting Nature and in delineat- 
ing the erotic sentiment. 57 

Mallarasa (Mallarasanka-Pandita) was another poet of 

the period. He was a Brahman of 
Mallarasa. erivatsa-gotra and Kamme-vamea, son 

of Tirnmarasa-mantri by Tippambika, 
disciple of Sadananda-guru and resident of Naravangala. 58 
At the instance of Chikkupadhyaya, he wrote the 

Ddedvatdra-Charitre 59 (c. 1680), 

0™rit°M ra ' another cham P u ' in 11 cha P ters < 
dealing with the ten incarnations of 

Vishnu. The poet speaks of the work as an epic (mahd- 

prabandha) 60 It is written in a melodious diction. 

Tirumalarya (Tirumalaiyangar, the minister), whose 

ancestry and official position we 
Tirumalarya. have elsewhere detailed, 61 occupied the 

foremost place among the scholars and 
poets of the court of Seringapatam during the greater 
part of the reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 62 He was 
celebrated for his wide learning, 63 and was known to have 
written numerous delightful works in Sanskrit and 

66. XII, I.e. 5T. See, for instance ehs. I— II. 

SB. Da4dvatara-Gharitr», I, 26-86; also colophon. 

W, Ms. No. B. B8—P.J Myi. Or. Lib.; see also and compare Ear. Ka. 
Olm., II. 81&-618. 

60. Bee oolophon to the wort. 

61. Vide under Council of Miniitern, in Ob. XII. 

60. Mitra. OH., I, p. 4 (vaehcma.)-: Pa^ta^kavi^tMndala-kluatdalar. 

68. Ibid, pp. 9 and 1: AUthakai4*idhiyutneni»\ uega.\da ; aUikatoMtra* 
tvaiantrattyim. See also SOj. Katk., XII. 471, where Deveohsndrt 
speaks of Tiramahtrya as having been an erudite scholar of his age 
(TbrnmolArya v idyA-in*Ara4a^caMdam). 
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Kannada on the eastras, smrti and stotra, narrative and 
epic poetry, drama and poetics. 64 Indeed, so profoundly 
did he and his younger brother Singararya impress their 
contemporaries that, towards the close of Chikkade'varaja's 
reign, as Singararya himself testifies to, 65 both of them 
had established themselves as the literary dictators of 
their dayr— learned in ail the eastras, skilled in the art of 
poetical composition and ever engagea in imparting 
instruction in various branches of the sacred tradition 
and in the abstruse doctrines of the two Systems of 
Wdanta (Ubhaya-Vedanta). Tirumalarya's works 
themselves, in particular, we learn, 66 had attained 
considerable popularity for the melody of his diction and 
eloquence, and for the grandeur of sentiment delineated 
by him. They were often quoted too by his own 
contemporaries. 67 

Perhaps the earliest among the dated writings of 

Tirumalarya extant are the Tiruma- 
U6iUis PPer ' PlateS ' kucllu-Narasipur Plates (1663) 68 and 

the Chamardjanagar Plates (1675) 69 
composed in the Sanskrit kdvya style. 

6*. Ibid, p. i (vaehana) : Piriddgi Matra-amrti-tUtra-pranthangafam, ivatta- 
dinnum Sakkadadofam Kannadadolam bltt vlre kiviginidam. ivtuca 
palavageya havya-nOfaka lankaram modaldda vastuka varnaka-praban- 

86. rwu^/ s) ■ * W<W '** ri " ir 

Ivarirvar taratar eamdna-charitar 9irajnti+aty*rmatar 
Vividhimnaya-iadagrayugma^arahaigdrthangafam Mdkipar | 
SuvtMiar-kavitd-^ravina^rabhirdpar-taroa-idttr^narin 
Tivarindaue Jagakk* Ritu m pu WtwniivtlriTyMtamar putrigalft 

«. JM.I, ll-Vl (?.*.): 

Pranutitt bhivukar Tirumaldrya uaratvati tarehi chittamam 
Taniyadc Rangandthanofe nartitugum tTuti-mau\i-rangado\\' ; 
Piridum pravjhaivamam p«rkalike kavivar ko4 bado t-« a trads, 
Karamt tihilyadol biUaripodt ratamam TtrmaUryarge udgum ]\ 

67. See, for instance, Ibid, I, 10 (p. 8), quoting from the 0. Vi. (V, 106) and 
the A. V. C. (Ill, 46) ; aho worka ol ChikkadiTarSja and tnaoripttonn 
compoted by IU ra iyaoa m-Ti rumalirya, noticed below. 

69. B.C., in {1) TN. » ; «e alao Oh. X, f.n. 169. 

60. OMi IV (fl) Ch. 83-aee 11. 106.107: 

KauOJb&mraya nt%dku-vidkOralagu*ingararyatya | 
TanayaiiirttmalayiryS vyaidafttambra t**a n * tiokdn )| 
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The earliest of the undated works of Tirumalarya are, 
however, a series of hymns (stavah), 
c 1673-1678." " a k S ' a l so i n Sanskrit, composed by him 
under the Sanskritised form of his 
name, erieailarya or erisaila-suri. 70 The following 
among these have corne down to us: Eri-Yadugiri* 
Ndrdyanq-Stavah 71 . and Sr'i-Yadugiri-Ndyaki-Stavalp, 12 
in 79 and 24 stanzas respectively, in praise of the 
principal God and His Consort presiding over Melkote ; 
Sri-Lakshmi'-Nriimha'Stavah 73 in 23 stanzas in honour 
of God Lakshmi-Nrsimha of Seringapatara ; Sri-Manjula- 
Kesava-Stavah 74 in 25 stanzas, devoted to God Saumya- 
Keeava of Nagamangala ; Sri-Apratima-Rdjagopdla- 
Stavah 75 in 18 stanzas, in eulogy of God Apratima- 
Bajagopala of HaradanahalH, the patron deity of Chikka- 
devaraja ; 76 Sri'-Paravdsudeva-Stavah^' 17 in 70 stanzas, 
dedicated to God Paravasudeva of Devanagara — on the 
banks of the Kaundini — of whona Chikkadeva was an 
earnest adorer ; 78 and dfi-Gopdla-StavahJ 9 in 32 stanzas, 



70. See the end of each Stavah in Y. N. Stavah, etc. : Srisailasuri krtishu. 

71. Pp. 1-80 in Y. N. Stavah., etc., edited with Introduction (pp. i-vi) by 
Mr. Jaggu Venkatacharya of Melkote — Pub. V. B. Subbaiya & Sons, 
Bangalore, 1934 (in Telugu characters) ; see also Ms. No. A. 612 — P. ; 
Mys. Or. Lib. Some of the hymns from the Y. N. Stavah. (i.e., vv. 3, 6-9, 
68), we are told, are recited to this day by devotees of the God at Melkote 
during the Mantrapushpam and on such occasions as Sankranti, Yugadi, 
etc (see Editorval Introduction, pp. iii-iv), an indication of the popularity 
of the Stavah. 

72. Pp. 81-86 in ibid. 73. Pp. 86-90 in Ibid. 
74. Pp. 91-95 in Ibid. 75. Pp. 96-99 in Ibid. 

76. P. 96. v. 2: 

BhimA lahUodfty&tte bhimA Ohikailvarija-bh&patya \ 
Kshimaya Baradana.pu.rim &rlnUtnapTaiim<i-Rajiiglp&UiK\\ 

Bae also under Religion in Ch. XIII. 

77. Pp. 100-113 in Ibid: 

78. P. 100, v. 3: 

tarcmdhAma iehtridadhi raruna bimbam Karigirih 
Vrthadri Stoirangam Yadu#iritail Divanagaram j 
HrdambkVjam bhaktya turabhi Ohikadive*ira.-nrp*telf 
Tana, kriddttkdnanyaknh Italayl mimaiamapi || 

Se« slto under Religion in Ob. XUI- 

79. Pp. 118-118 in Ibid. 
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devoted to God Gopala, the tntelary deity of Tira- 
.malarya's family, ■• settled in the abode of his father 
Nrsimhorya or Alasingararya. 80 All these hymns reflect 
to a considerable extent the early predilections of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar for eri'-Vaishnavism under the influence 
and example of his companion and councillor Tiruma- 
larya. Hence they are to be taken as having been written 
between c. 1673-1678, a period which synchronises with 
the earlier productions of Chikkupadhyaya and Timina- 
Eavi also. These hymns, again, like the Sangatyas of 
Chikkupadhyaya, occupy an important place in the 
devotional literature available to-day on Sri-Vaishnavism. 
Elegant, dignified, and full of religious and moral 
fervour, they are an index of Tirumalarya's high attain- 
ments, and are good specimens of his poetical style in 
classical Sanskrit. 

Next we have the Kannada works of Tirumalarya, 
The Chikkadeva- als0 undated. The earliest of these is 
raya-Vamsavali, the Chikkadevaraya-Vamsavali, 81 a 

c. 1678-1680. prose work in Hylagannada dealing 

with the traditional history of the rise and fortunes' of 
the Mysore Koyal House, down to Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar. This work, as it has corne down to us, is in- 
complete, since it stops abruptly with the invasion of 
Seringapatam by eivappa Nayaka I (in 1659) in the very 
first year of the reign of Devaraja Wodeyar. It is 
conspicuous also by the absence of any reference in the 
text to its authorship. That Tirumalarya was the 
undoubted author of the Chikkactevardya-Vamsdvali and 
that it was his first literary production in Kannada are, 
however, obvious froni the occurrence of passages from 

80. F. 118, v. 8; p. 116, v. It : ViharaH Nfimkarga bkavani; Sttmim- 
tiriimXa-ffuru vary a ffrhlthavOtudt. 

81. Pub. with Editorial Introduction (pp. 1-5), in the Kama f aia-Zdv y a- 
Mmjari SerUs, Ko. 18, Mysore, 1896; »lso P. L. Mm. of thii work— No. 
1066 of the Oat. Kan. Jfw. in the Mad. Or. Lib., and No. 112 (in 
Orantha characters) of the Ifyt. Or. Lib. ; we also vnd oompare Kmr. 
Sa. Oha.,U. 461, ASH**. 
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it iri his Chikkadevardja-Vijayam, and from the order 
of precedence followed by Tirumalarya himself in his 
Apratima-Vira-Charitam 83 while alluding to his other 
works. There are, again, indications in the Chikkadeva- 
rdya-Vamsdvali that it was written at a time when 
Chikkadevaraja Wod,eyar was becoming famous as 
Karndtaka-Chakravarti after curbing the local powers, 
and when he, at the height of his power, was asserting 
his claims to the sovereignty over the south as well 
(Dakshinadik'Chakravarti) 84 The political achivements 
of Chikkadevaraja during the early years of his reign, 
namely 1673-1678, were so important from the contem- 
porary point of view that, as we have seen, 'they found 
adequate expression in the works of Chikkupadhyaya and 
other contemporaries of Tirumalarya. Indeed, while these 
writers attempted in their writings to invest Chikkadeva 
with ail halo of an epic hero by recounting his pedigree 
and exploits, Tirumalarya seems to have found it 
convenient to go even a step further and strike an 
altogether new Une by idealising and. exalting his hero 
(Chikkadevaraja) to the rank of a divinity — as an 
incarnation of Vishpu. That, at any rate, is how he 
has been depicted 85 by setting his birth and early 
life against the background of Vaishnava tradition 
centring round the early history of the Euling Dynasty 
of Mysore. The Chikkadevardya-Vamsdvali appears, 
accordingly, to have been written not earlier than 1678 
and not later than 1680. After invocation to Vishjitt, 
the work begins with an elaborate account of the rule 
and exploits of Raja Wodeyar (Rdja-Nripa-Charitam) with 
special reference to his conquest and capture of Seringa 1 
patam (1610) from Tirumala, the Viceroy-nephew of 
Venkata I ; and touches incidentally on the Vaishciava 
tradition relating to the origin and founding of the 

82. Compare, for instanee, C. Vu, III, 11, 142-144, with C. Vain. 88,160-161. 
83. 1, p. 6 (prose passage below v. 23). 

84. See pp. 168-168; also Ch. X I , f.n. 69. 85. Pp. 146-151,166-169, etc. 
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Ruling Bouse of Mysore. This is foliowed by short 
notices of the reigns of Chamaraja Wo.deyar (Chdmardja- 
Charitam), Imma4i-B»aja Wodeyar (Immadi-Rdjarasa* 
Gharitam) and Kac,thirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar (Kanthi- 
rdvarNarasardja-Charitam). Then we have a lengthy 
account of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar (Doddadevaraja 
Gharitam), father of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (and ruler 
of the city of Mysore under Kapthirava-Narasa), by way 
of giving prominence to the birth and early education 
and training of Chikkadevaraja as the heir to the throne 
of Mysore. At the end of this account is a brief but 
incomplete reference to the rule of Devaraja Wodeyar 
(younger brother of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar and uncle 
of Chikkadevaraja) in Seringapatam in succession to 
Kacjthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, with an indication of 
Chikkadeva's position as Yuvardja under Devaraja. 

Though a prose work, the Chikhadevardya-Vamsdvali 
is conceived throughout in the poetic vein. It is a piece 
of poetic prose, reading more like epic poetry superbly 
executed than as a plain prose narrative. Characterized 
by grandeur of diction, richness of imagery and beauty 
of the heroic and devotional sentiments delineated, it is 
a model of polished Halagannada prose style in Mysore 
in the seventeenth century. From the literary point of 
view, therefore, it is invaluable as a classic. In estimat- 
ing the Chikkadevardya- Vamedvali, from the historical 
point of view, however, it is to be remembered that 
Tirumalarya writes not as a strict chronicler but as a 
poet working on the traditional material available to him 
at the time. His accounts of historical persons and 
events, as we have noticed in the earlier chapters, are 
therefore not unoften marked by poetic license and lack 
of chrouological sequence, and are occasionally coloured 
by his personal predilections as well. 86 Due allowance 
must perforee be made for these limitations in utilising 
86. Sec, for instance, in Appendix II — (2) and V— (2) to this work, 
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the work for historical purposes. The Chikkadevardya* 
Vamsavali is thie earliest available work so far, embody- 
ing, in particular, a genuine traditional account of the 
course of affairs relating to the rise and progres of the 
kingdom of Mysore under Raja Wodeyar (down to 1610) 
and his immediate successors (down to 1659). Used 
with caution and discrimination, it is of considerable 
value as a corrective to ail accretions on the subjecfo 
From the contemporary standpoint, the Chikkadevardya- 
Vamedvaty io of unique importance as throwing a flood 
of light on the development of Ori'-Vaishnavism in 
Mysore in the seventeenth century ; 87 it indeed has to be 
regarded primarily as a contribution to the literature on 
that religion in Kannada, and as an index of Tirumalarya's 
profound knowledge of its philosophy. 

The Chikkadevardja-Vijayam 88 the next literary 
The Oiikkadeva- production of Tirumalarya, is a Hala- 
raja-Vijayant, c. gannada champu in 6 cantos (dsvasa) 
1682-1686. dealing with the pedigree of Chikka- 

devaraja Wodeyar and his early life as Crown-prince 
under his uncle Devaraja Wodeyar. The poet styles it 
an epic, clearly mentions his name in the colophon at the 
end of each canto, and directly tells us that the work 
was written by him as a protege of Chikkadovaraja 
(dri-Chikadeva-Mahdrdja k r p d-p a r i p al i t a S r i- 
Tirumaleydrya virachitamappa Chikadevardja-Vijaya 
mahd-prabandhadol). h In the colophon at the end of 
the sixth canto, he speaks also of the completion of the 
poem (Chikadevardja- Vijayam mahd-prabandham 
sampurtyam), but the canto itself, as it has corne down, 
is incomplete since it stops abruptly towards its close.. 
The Chikkadevardja-Vijayam is decidedly earlier than 

87. See, for insUnoe, sectioni on Religion «nd Social lift in Ch. IX, for 
details. 

88. Pub. with Editorial Introduction (pp. 1-6), in the Kamafaka-Kavya- 
Monjori Series, Ho. 17, Myeore, 1896 ; sleo P. L. Mb. of thU work- 
No. 187 of the My,. Or. Lib. ; «*> eluo tod compere Ear. Ka. Oka., II, 
46M64. 
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the Apratima-Vira-Charitam which not only mentions 
it next in the order of precedence to the Chikkadevardya- 
Vcmidvali but is also found to contain verses 90 from the 
former. It is, again, later than the Paravdsudeva- 
Stavah and Chikkadevardya-Vamsdvali because it 
borrows 91 freely from both these works. Also certain 
portions from the latter work are found versified 92 in 
the Chikkadevardja-Vijayam. Further, the colophon 
to each canto of the Chikkadevardja- Vijayam invariably 
refers to the titles of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, some of 
them being indicative of his achievements over his 
contemporaries, namely, the Nayak of Madura, the 
Muhammadans and the Mahrattas. 93 The latest political 
event within the direct knowledge of the poet at the 
time he wrote this work seems, obviously, to be the 
Mahratta . invasion of Seringapatam and its repuise by 
Chikkadevaraja about April 16 8 2. 94 In the light of 
these data, the composition of the Chikkadevardja, 
Vijayam has to be fixed subsequently to 1682 but not 
later than 1686. The first canto in the work begins 
with the usual invocations to Vishnu, Lakshmi and the 
Alvars among others ; and contains the traditional account 
of the creation of the world and -of the origin and rise of 
the Yadava dynasty up to the advent of the Yadu princes 
to Melkote and their settlement in Mysore as progenitors 



88. Vide f.n. 88 tupra. 

90. Compare, for instance, A. V. 0., I, 26, 39, 83, 84,88, 89-41, 48, and II, 8, 6, 
III, 17-18, 98, 4S, with O. Vi., V, 79, 101, 108, IV, 116, 96, V, 108, IV, 114, 
HI, 17, IV, 190; and IV, 134, 137.139. V, 107, IV, 188, V, 80. 

91. Compare Paravamdtva-SUivak, yy, 10-13, 14-15, 18, 93, 47, 56, 61-83, 65 
with thoaa quoted in the O. Vi., pp. 198-134 (w. 1-13) ; tee aim referenoe* 
in f.n. 83 tupra. 

99. Compare, tor inrtanoe. O. Tarn., 166-188, with O. Vi., TV, 60-180. 

98. Pti^a^Hajf^t^dhipa^tatfda^ilu^Ma^Ka^Mrava (lion to the 
elephant, the lord of the Pindy* country); Bfcart-htrtuMra^ui&Aa-t-ana- 
iMnala (a wild Ore to the forest, the mighty Toroehkaa); Ma*&(ayh&ta~ 
mtgha . . . janjtonU* (powerful gale to the foraat at oloudi, the 
Mahrattas). For detail* about the politioel event* echoed in these title*, 
vide Ch. XI of this work. 

94, See Oh. XI of thit work, for detail*. 
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of the Mysore Koyal Family. The next three cafctos are 
closely modelled on the subject-matter of the Chikka- 
d'evaraya-Vamsavali. They deal, respectively, with the 

fortunes of the early rulers of the Wodeyar dynasty of 
Mysore; from [Hiriya] Bet^ada-Chamaraja Wodeyar I I I 
down to KanthTrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar ; the idealisation 
of Doddadevaraja Wcxjeyar, father of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar (and ruler of the city of Mysore under 
KanthTrava-Narasa) ; and the birth, early life, education 
and tfaining of Chikkadevaraja, the hero of the work, 
conceived of and depicted as an incarnation of Vishnu 
(Yadugiri-Narayana). w The fifth canto mainly centres 
round the political events of the reign of Devaraja 
Wodeyar (younger brother of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar 
and successor of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar), and 
deals with the daily routine, etc., of his nephew Chikka- 
devaraja as Crown-prince (Yuvardja) under him. The 
last canfco delineates a picture of the night adventures of 
the hero (L'e., Chikkadeva). 

As a poetical work written on the classical model 
(champu), the Chikkad'evaraja-Vijayam is of consider- 
able literary merit. It is a grand poem clothed in the 
most elegant language. Indeed, as Singararya testifies, 95 
it is characterized by beauty of diction, straightforward- 
ness and propriety of meanings and sweetness of 
sentiments and eloquence. The terseness of Tiruma- 
larya's poetical style, however, is occasionally counter- 
balanced by the variety of metres (like the tripadi and the 
sangatya) to which hefreely resorts. He is undoubtedly 
at his best in his delineation of the erotic sentiment and 
exhibits athorough acquaintance with the text ofVatsya- 
yana (Kama-eastra ; Kama-tantradavaisika-prakarana), 

96. See Mitra. OS., I, p. 4,- referring to aii appreowtion o! the C. Vi. while 
quoting from it (p. S, t. 10)': AndAaUlgi melpuvadtd* tabudanga^a 
•fruMyim taralamum, karam*M*d purufa paoanigeyiri. tara*amummin 
tamtodeya tOntyaiit* imOam ' kivigajge hareguml Tirwmal&ryara 
b&ydireyti 9&TM8tif[& eatjHMW^adft t&hi&jfn wwiAM'ywi- 

28 
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particularly in the last canto. That is an episode in 
itself, a sort of burlesque as it were, set against an ideal 
background of contemporary society, with a note of 
realism pervading throughout. The Chikkadevardja- 
Vijayam, as indicated above, treats of the traditional 
history of the rise of . the kingdom of Mysore under 
Raja Wodeyar (down to 1610) and his immediate 
successors (down to 1659), on the same footing and 
under the same background as the Chikkadevardya- 
Vamsdvali. At the same time, used with caution, it 
certainly is of greater importance than the latter as 
perhaps the only available contemporary source of 
information for the political history of the reign of 
Devaraja Wod.eyar (1659-1673), particularly on the 
relations of Mysore with Ikkeri. (1659-1664) and the 
siege of Erode (1667). No less significant is the work 
as a contribution to the literature on Sri-Vaishnavism 
in Kannada and as affording valuable evidence of the 
adoption of that faith by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 96 
Perhaps the latest work of Tirumalarya extant is 
The Apratima- ^ e Apratima-Vira-Charitamf a 
Viraa-Charitam Ha!agannada - treatise in 4 parts (pra- 
c. 1696-1700. karana) on poetics (alankdra-grantha), 

written at the instance of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 98 It 
is so styled because it treats of the exploits of Chikkadeva 
in so far as these serve to illustrate the aphorisms (sutra) 
of the science of poetics, Apratima-Vira being only a 
title of Chikkadevaraja which he is said to have acquired 
after curbing the pride of eivaji (1677). 99 From internal 

96. Vide Cii. XIII, for a detailed notice of the socio-religious data. 

97. Pub. with Editorial Introduction (pp. i-vi), in the Karndtaka-Kavya- 
Manjari Series, Mysore, 1981 (Second edition) ; also P. It. Mas. of this 
work— No. 109 of the Mys. Or. Lib. »nd No. 38 (A pratima- Vlra- YaiSbhi ■ 
thaifant) of the Oat. Kan. Mis. in the Mad. Or. Lib. ; tee also iod 
compare Kar. Ka. Oka., II. 461, 460467. Wilson refers to this work as 
Ohikkadivartya Yatfibhilihatfa (De*. Oat. Mack. Mis., p. 311). 

96. 1, 19: Niravitu nlm kabbada nudi | 

Viirufaafalio^Binirava-nmdapratimam || 
99. Tide Oh. XI, f.n. 08, for detailt. 
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evidence, the Apratima-Vira-Gharitani was, it would 
seem, a product of the latter part of Chikkadevaraja's 
reign. It appears to have been written just at a time 
when Chikkadevaraja was securely established on the 
throne of Seringapatam and when he was enjoying the 
sovereignty of the Karnataka country after subjugating 
the contemporary powers in ail the directions. Further, 
the latest political event of Chikkadeva's reign within the 
living meraory of Tirumalarya at the time of his writing 
this work was, we note, 100 the war with Ikkeri and the 
final acquisition of Arkalgud from its chief Krishnappa 
Nayaka (1694-1695). Chronologically, therefore, the 
Apratima-Vira-Charitam has to be assigned to the 
period c. 1695-1700. 101 The work begins with the 
usual invocation to Vishnu and with a brief reference 
to the pedigree and rule of Chikkadevaraja personified as 
a divinity. The subject-matter proper is dealt with 
thus : On each item of the science of poetics, the 
relevant original sutra in Sanskrit (from standard works 
of the classical school, like the Kdvya-Prakdea of 
Mammata, Pratdpa-Rudriya of Vidyanatha and Kdvyd- 
lankdra-Siitra of Vamana) is first stated. This is 
followed by its gloss (vritti) in Kannada, together with 

100. Ibid, f.n. 155-160. 

101. Compare the Editorial Introduction (p. v) to the A. V. C, which refers 
to the possibility of its having been written at a time when Tirumalarya 
was only a court poet (i.e., before 1686), on the following grounds : firstly, 
that the exploits or achievementa of Chikkadevaraja, echoed in the 
illustrative examples of the A. V. O., took place when Chikkadeva was 
Yuvaraja or Crown-prince (under his uncle Devaraja, 1659-1673); secondly, 
if it be assumed that Tirumalarya wrote the work during his period of 
office as Chikkadevaraja's Prime Minister (i,e., 1686-1704), it would be 
open to question whether he could have found time and leisure for literary 
pursuits amidot his onerous duties. This position is thoroughly untenable. 
For it does not consider in detail nor evaluate the internai evidence of 
the work bearing on the events of Chikkadeva's reign (1678-1704), but 
confines its attention only to certain verses in the text, borrowed from the 
C. VL, referring tothe early life and oareer of Chikkadevaraja {i.e., during 
1669-1673). Again, it was certainly not quite impossible for a person of 
Tirumalarya's capaoity and attainments to attempt literary production 
during c. 1695-1704, which was the period of consolidation and peaoeful 
government in the long reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 

28* 
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an illustrative example in the form of a verse or verses. 
Soifte of these verses are found freely borrowed from 
the earlier work of Tirumalarya, namely, the Qhikka- 
devardja- Vijayam, while most of the illustrative examples 
are explained in intelligible prose also. The first part 
deals with the types of poetical composition and their 
general characteristics (kabbada lakkanq) ; the second 
treats of style, diction, sentiment and verbal figures 
(ri'ti, sayye, pdka, vritti, sabdalankara)) the third deals 
with one hundred types of figures of speech bearing on 
meanings of rhefcorical expressions (arthalankara) ; and 
the last with figures relating to sentiment (rasdlankara), 
and proof or testimony (pramdndlankara) as expounded 
by the neo-scholiasts (posa-bijjeyalar pelvudam). 

Apart from the value of the Apratima-Vira-Charitam 
as a text-book of poetics in Kannada, the incidental 
references in the illustrative portion of it throw useful 
■ light on the relations of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar- with 
his contemporaines, namely, the Nayak of Madura, the 
Mahrattas, the Muhammadans and the local powers 
including Ikkeri. 102 Indeed, on this topic, Tirumalarya 
writes from direct knowledge, giving prominence to the 
delineation of the heroic sentiment. Looked at from 
this point of view, the Apratima-Vira-Charitam consti- 
tues an important contemporary source of information 
for the political history of Chikkadevaraja's reign, while 
it also bears evidence of the culmination of Sri-Vaishna- 
vism as his personal religion during the latter part of his 
reign. 

Tirumalarya is also credited 103 with having written the 
Paschimarangaraja-Stavah and the 

Other works. Ekddaei-Nirnaya in Sanskrit, and the 

Chikkadevaraja-Satakam and the 

Kirtanegalum Kannada. These have not corne down 

102. Vide Ch. XI, for details. 

103. See Editorial Introduction to the C. Vam. (p. 3), C. Vi- (p. 8) and 

A. V. C. (p. iv) ; also /far, Ka, Cha., 1 1 . 461, 
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to us so far. " The Chikkadevaraja-eatakam is, however, 
found mentioned by Tirumalarya himself in the Apratima- 
Vira-Charitam 10 ' as a poetical work next in the order of 
precedence to the Chikkadevardya-Vamedvali. 

Singararya (Singaraiyangar II), second son of Ala- 
singararya and younger brother of 
Singararya. Tirumalarya, 105 was, as already indica- 

ted, another prominent soholar at the 
court of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. He was, we note, 106 
well known for his accomplishments in various subjects 
which he had mastered by the favour of Tirumalarya. 
Evidently he was a disciple of Tirumalarya, and had 
attained celebrity as an authority on matters literary. 107 
Among his works in Sanskrit are a Gloss 106 (vydkhydna) 
on the Yadugiri-Ndrdyana-Stavah of 
Glo s s o n the Tirumalarya, and a poetical piece 

Yad ugvn-Narayalvya- -109 , A •, 

Stavah, c. 1678-1680; nameabrisailarya-Dinacnarya (daily 
the drieaildrya- rou tine of Srisailary a) . Both these 

Dinacharya, c. 1700. 

works are conspicuous by the absence 
of the name of the author. But internal evidence goes 
to establish that Singararya wrote them as a disciple of 
Tirumalarya. In particular, the commentator refers 110 
in the Gloss to Nrsimharya as his father, the latter being 
identical with the father of Singararya and Tirumalarya, 
namely, Alasingararya. The first stanza at the com- 
mencement of the Gloss occurs in the beginning of the 
Srisaildrya-Dinacharyd also. 111 Further, there is a 
close similarity 'in respect of style of both these works 
as also an intimate acquaintance on the part of the 
author with the personality, character and works of 



104. I, p. B {prose passage below v. 23). 

106. Mitra. 06., I, 8 (p. 2} ; see »lso Table ia Appendix II— W). 

106. Ibid, p. 2 (prose passage below v. 6) : TirumalAryara *jy«2/in<fcni*e- 

galavadada palavitm bijjegafrm neteoanige gon&t. 

107. Ibid: PcuU^vaJtya^m^v<^r^ra-p^i}arendajagc^liuaaldirpar' 
106. See pp. 1-80 in the Y. N. Stavalf, eto., noticed in f.n. 71 supra. 

109. See pp. 119-128 iti Ibid. 

110. See p. 37 (glora on v. 88) : A sniat^piir-cliara^ai-Nrsimhdryaih . 
Ul. See pp. 1, 119. 
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Tirumalarya, whom he regards as hispreceptor (guru)." 2 
The Gloss appears. to have been written about 1678-1680 
since the Stavahs of Tirumalarya are themselves assign- 
able to the period 1673-1678, and since the latest event 
referred to in the Gloss, 113 namely, the celebration of car 
festival, etc., at MeTkote on the occasion of the birthday 
of Sri'-Ramanuja in the month of Ghaitra, is corroborated 
by a lithic record dated in 1678. 114 The efieaildrya- 
Dinacharydy on the other hand, is to be dated in or 
about 1700, since the latest event echoed therein 115 ' is 
the visit of Tirumalarya (Sri'sailarya) to Madura and his 
political advice to the Pandyan prince there (c. 1698). 

Both the Gloss and the Srisaildrya-Dinacharyd are 
indices. of Singararya's attainments in classical Sanskrit. 
The Gloss contains a word-for-word explanation of each 
stanza of the Yadugiri-Ndrdyana-Stavah. _ Clear and 
authoritative, it evidences in a remarkable measure his 
thorough acquaintance with Sanskrit grammar, lexicon 
and poetics. The Srisailarya-Dinacharya is composed 
in an elegant and dignified style and is full of religious 
and moral fervour of the poet as an earnest disciple of 
eri'eailarya. 

Only one Kannada work of Singararya is extant, 
The Mitravinda- name ly> the Mitravindd-Govindam, 1 16 
Govindam, e. 1700- a play (rupaka) in 4 acts. It is per- 
14 • haps the only available contribution to 

dramatic literature in Halagannada (Kdrngtakam 
ndtaham), being an adaptation of the Ratndvali, the 
well-known Sanskrit work of Sri'-Harsha. Singararya 

118. See pp. 119-128, vv. 1, 4-6, 22, 44, 64-C6, etc. ; see also and compare the 
Editorial Introduction (pp. ii-lii) to the Y. N. Stavafy, etc., assigning 
the authorship of the GUss to Singararya on grounds similar to the above. 

118. Vide f.n. 110 mpra. 

114. E.Q.. UI (1) Sr. 94 ; see also Ch. XIII, f.n. 126. 

116. See T. N.. StaeaJf, etc., p. 12S, v. 41 : 6rHaila~s«riratJia Pandy**iTV&yi. 

. . . r&jnl runiiimupaditya. 
116. Pub. in the KamitakarKavyo^Manjari Series, Mysore, 1920 (Second 
edition) ; see also and compare Kar. Ka, Oha., II. 603-604. 
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clearly refers 117 to himself as the author of the play. 
The Mitravindd-Gdvindam is later than the Chikkadeva- 
raja-Vijayam (c. 1682-1686) ofTirumalarya, the 
Devanagara Copper-plate grant (c. 1686-1690) coinposed 
by Ramayanam-Tirumalarya and the Sachchiidrd- 
chdra-Nimaya (c. 1687-1690) of Chikkadevaraja, for 
it quotes passages from these sources. 118 It is, again, 
almost contemporaneous" with the Apratima-Vira- 
Gharitam (c. 1695-1700) because it refers 119 to Tiru- 
malarya as having completed ail his works, including the 
treatise on alankdra (i.e., Apratima-Vira-Charitam), at 
the time Singararya wrote this ■ dramatic piece ; and 
points 120 also to the last phase in the life of Tirumalarya 
when he had attained prominence as a Sri-Vaishnava 
philosophical teacher. The Mitravindd-Gdvindam has 
therefore to be fixed in the period c. 1700-1704, when 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was ruling the kingdom of 
Mysore in peace and quiet, at the end of a long series of 
conquests by which he had Consolidated his position as a 
ruler. The work begins with the usual invocation to 
Vishnu (Govinda). The plot of the play is similar to 
that of the Ratndvali, its prototype. It differs, however, 
from the latter in so far as the dramatist invents his 
own names for the characters, Vasudeva (or Krishna) 
being made the hero, with Bukmini as his senior queen 
and ' Mitravinda (the counterpart of Ratnavali) as the 
heroine (afterwards junior queen of Vasudeva). Again, 
considerable space is devoted in the work to the delinea- 
tion of the comic sentiment, the play being intended to 



117. I,3-5(p. 9.): ainffararrjit-ttusWdami Sinffardrya-roreda . . . 
■natakam. 

118. Compare, for instance, Ultra. Go., I, 10 (p. 3) with C. Vi., V, 108; Uid 
I, 9 (l.o.) with E. 0., l£yn. Ditt. Snppl. Vol., My. 116, 11. 77-79, fti»a 
Saehclfil. Nir., I, ii. TirumalacharyB, referred to iu the liitra. Go. 
<p. 3, vac}uma below v. 8), is identical with Rim iy aqam-Tirumalirya j„ 
the light of references oited here. 

119. P. 4 (vaeltami) ; see also f .n. 64 supra. 

1U0. Ibid (prase passage) : Dtiika-MrvabhaumarenU idi ■dvxjarajar. 
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be enacted uuder the Very eye of Chikkadevaraja on the 
occasion of Vasantdtsava 121 of God Ranganatha of 
Seringapatam, evidently a very popular festival of the 
time. The Mitravinda-Gdvindam is written in an 
eminently enjoyable style and, as Singararya himself 
tells us, 122 is characterized by a wealth of pleasing metres, 
directness of meaning, sweetness and beauty of diction, 
a happy association of words, figures and sentiments, and 
harmony of sounds. Altogether a . unique contribution 
to the Kannada literature of the times, testifying to the 
activities and tastes of the court of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar during the last years of his reign. 

Singararya refers 123 in the Mitravinda-Gdvindam totwo 
more works of his, nainely, Rdghava- 

Other works. bhyudaya and Gita-Rangesvara. These, 

- ' however, have not so far corne to light. 

A series of works either ascribed to or written by 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself, are 
WoS adevaraja extant. The earliest of these is the 
Bhdrata-Vachana, 124 a Kannada prose 
version of the Mahdbhdrata in Chikkadevaraja's name 
(Chikkadeva-Mahdrdja-pranitamappa ffkii; Chikkadeva- 
rdya virachitamappa Kamdta-bhdshd 
vIcMna; the ^Bkdga- rachita • • • . tippanadol), dealing 
vata (Chikkadeva- with the Sdnti-Parva, salya-Parva, 

raja-Sukti-Vilasa), (, ■« „ 0 n . ■ . 

1682-1686. Gada-Parva, Sauptika-Parva,Aisnika- 

Parva, Str'i-Parva, Mausala-Parva, 



121. P. 1 (prone pa»M«e) ; see ebo under Social Uft in Ch. XIII of this work 

iaa, i,«(p, 8): 

Sabbamaiu madhuvam t&nttta ; tadvftta tampattiyint | 
Bilagindandade nunpitUntUrrdtge varpudyad gvnaiUthadim \[ 
Lalit&iankriye gtofhyamagi logatim kan^hakke kanyikke tai | 
Tafava^vrpuva . . .; and am bstta padahramcmgafatane- 
k&Uinkriydbbikhytyim | 

i mumbarivondu bhAvatatiyim chanchadTatatphCTtiyim \\ 



Ondt ritiyo\ond% barpa daniyimddMadamam mafrunta j 
Nandam kaimige . . . MfaiamW 
1M. I,«(p. 3). 

134. lit. No. 986 — P. L.J My: Or. Lib.; tiso item Nos. 104-106, 108-100, 
111-118 in the De*. Oat. Kan. Mi*., of the Mad. Or. Lib. (I. 190-901, 
308-909, 939-900) ; «ee »ko mad compere Ear. ~Ka. Gha., II. 46fi r 459. 
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Makdprasthdnq-Parva and Svargdrdhana-Parva. All 

these episodes from the great epic seem to have been 
compiled between 1682-1686, since the latest political 
event directly reflected in them (especially in the colophons 
to the Santi-Parva) is Chikkadevaraja's repuise of the 
Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam under Dadaji and 
Jaitaji (c. April 1682), and since they point to Chikkadeva 
as -having been at the height of his power at the end of 
his-- campaigns against his feudatories (Karnqta- dhara- 
mandalanum ; samasta sdmanta-nrpa sarvasva sanhra- 
mana). They begin with invocations to Ganeaa, earada, 
Vasudeva, Krishna and Veda-Vyasa. Some of the 
colophons to the chapters refer also to ChikkadevarajVs 
devotion to Yadugiri-Narayana and Mukunda. The 
Bhdrata-Vachana is written in homely Hosagannada 
prose style, and is another index of eri-Vaishcavism as 
ChikkadevarajVs personal religion during the intermedi- 
ate stage (1680-1696). To the same period belongs the 
Kannada prose version of the second section of the 
Bhdgavata (also in Chikkadevaraja's name) entitled 
Chikkadevardja-Sukti-Vildsa. 125 The colophon to the 
work refers to Chikkadevaraja as enjoying the sovereignty 
of the Empire (c. 1686) (sdmrdjyaechikadevardja- 
, nrpateh). 

The next work of importance in Chikkadevaraja's 

The Sachchudrd- name j s 26 the . Sachchudrdchara- 
chara-NirnQyay c, Nirnay - a (dri-Chikadeva-maha- 
1687-1690. rdjena praniteshu ; eri-Chikadevd- 

mahdrdja krtishu Sachchudrdchdra-Nirnaye), a treatise 
(mahd-prabandha) in 14 chapters (adhikdra) definingand 
codifying the rites and practices for a good Sudra. The 
introductory chapter (upodghdtddhikdrah) . begins with 
the usnal invocation to Vishjju and deals with the pedigree 
and exploits of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. At the end of 

125. Ms. No. 16 — P.L. Mys. Or., Lib. ;, see also and compare Kar. Ka. Cha; 
• Le. ■ • ■ : 

126. Ms. No. A. 481 -P. ; Mys. Or. Lib. 
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tke last chapter is a long prose colophon recounting a 
series of titles of Chikkadevaraja, which reflect his 
aehievements and the outstanding political events of his 
reign, The latest of these events incidentally referred 
to in both these chapters are Chikkadevaraja's repuise of 
the Mahrfrtta invasion of Seringapatam (1682) and his 
acquisition of Bangalore from Ekoji (1687). The poeti- 
cal passages and the prose colophon included, respectively, 
in these parts of the work are evidently taken from the 
compositions of Ramayariam-Tirumalarya. Such borrow- 
ing, as is usual with Royal authors, does not, however, 
mean here anything more than that the king refrains, out 
of modesty, from speaking in praise of his own ancestry or 
exploits. Again, the Sachchudrdchdra-Nimayais slightly 
later than the Seringapatam Temple copper-plate charier 
(1686) and almost contemporaneous with the Devanagara 
copper-plate grant (c. 1686-1690), since the introductory 
chapter contains verses 127 which are found in both these 
documents. It appears further to have preceded Chikka- 
devaraja's legislation relating to the Arasu families in 
October 1690. We would not, therefore, be far wrong 
in assigning the work to about 1687-1690. The 
Sachchudrdchdm-Nirnaya is a compilation in a mixture 
of prose (vachana) and poetry in Sanskrit, the subject- 
matter being taken from the 12th chapter of the Siva- 
Mdhdtrtvya of the Suta-Samhitd in the Skdnda-Purana. 
It is supported also by illustrative references from the 

Vishnu-Purana, the Bhagavata and the Manu-Smriti. 
The work was, we learn, written with a view to bring 
about a much-needed social reform, namely, the uplift of 
the eudras and the preservation intact of the ideal of 

Varnderama-dharma applicable to them as members of 
the fourth order of Hindu society. The subject-matter. 

127. Compare, for instance, Saclichu. Nir., 1,05-27,37,40, 50,60-63, with E. C, 
1 1 I (1) Sr. 14, 11. 34-41, 50-63, 56-69, 62-66, 66-77 ; also 1,12-26,28-32, 44-47, 
60, 60-62, with E.C. Mya. Dist. Suppl. Vol., My. 116, 11. 21-44, 46-63 
65-68, 77-83, 88-86, 86-96. 
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proper begins with invocation to Srisaila-Guru. The 
chapters forming the work are devoted to the considera- 
tion of matters relating to a good eudra's privileges and 
duties. Among the topics dealt with are : definition of the 
nature" of the Sudra caste (eudra-jdti svarupa); rights 
and limitations of a Sudra in respect of eastraic and 
Vedic studies (Sdstra ' vasyatva; vidydsthdneshuchddhi- 
kdrdnadhikriye); principal duties and practices observ- 
able by him (mukhya-dharma) ; determination of his 
privileges in regard to impregnation and other ceremonies 
(nishekddishu) ; the dikshd, etc., according to the 
Pdnchardtra (Pdnchardtrdkta dikshddi) ; divine knoweldge 
(brahmajndnddhikdra) ; daily prayers (sandhy a 

karma); pollution (aeaucha) and funeral rites (karma- 
pray oga) . 128 

Ascribed to Chikkadevaraja Wod.eyar are a number of 
songs in Kannacja, composed in the 
mya-Sapta^^nd saptapadi and tripadi metres. These 
Tripadi g a l . a- have corne down to us under the 
TStparya, . c. 1690- a pp e n a tion of Chikkadevardya-Sapta- 
padi 129 and Tripadi gala-Tdtpary a 1 30 

the latter being also known as Sringdra-Sangita- 
Prabandha. The latest political events echoed in these 
works are Chikkadevaraja's legislation relating to Arasu 
families (1690) and the acquisition by him of Sakre- 
patna and Chickmagal,ur (1690). 131 These songs are 
accordingly to be assigned to the period c. 1690-1695. 
They not only eulogise Chikkadevaraja's exploits but also 
serve to illustrate his devotion to Vishnu. Further, 
they seem to reveal, and bring us into intimate touch 
with, the personality of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 



128. See ff. 10-13 (Introd. Ch.) referring to the scope of the work, etc. For a 
detailed exposition of the aims and objects of the Sachcfiu. Nir„ see under 
Social life — Social legislation, in Ch. XIII. 

129. Ma. No. B. 67— P. ; Myts. Or. Lib. : see pp.188-282. 

130. Ms.No. 18-6-6 — P. L. ; Mad. Or. Lib. 
181. Vide Ch. XI, f.n. 149, for details. 
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Of, perhaps, ' greater interest and significance, however, 
* are • two Kannada productions entHled 



The Chikkadeva- 



raja-Binnapam "and Chikkadev ar dj a- B inn ap am' ' 32 and 

t }!L G . i ^: G6palam ' c - - Gita-Gopalam. 133 Both these works are 
1700-1704. , 

. . later than the Chikkadevaraja- Vijayam 

(c. 1682-1686), the Apratima-Vira-Charitam (c. 1695- 
1700) and the Sachchudrdchdra-Nirnaya (c. 1687-1690), 
since they freely borrow verses from the'first two sources 
and the long prose colophon in Sanskrit from the last- 
mentioned one, 134 Both begin with invocation to Vishnu 
(as Yadugiri-Narayana), and both are assignable to the 
period c. 1700-1704, which corresponds to the latest 
phase of SYf-Vaishnavism as the personal religion of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. The Binnapam, however, is 
the earlier of the two and appears to have been written 
in. or after' 1700 when Chikkadevaraja was, according to 
the work itself, 135 " ruling Mysore in peace having 
subjugated his enemies (including the Kodagu and 
Maleyala chiefs) in ail the eight directions (endeseya 
pagegaladangidudarim). The Gita-Gopalam is slightly 
later than the Binnapam, since it contains poetical pieces 
and prose passages from the latter, though in a condensed 
form. 136 The colophon at the end of each of these works 

193. Pub. in the Kariidtaka-Kavya-KalAnidhi Series, No. 15, Mysore, 1906; 

also P.i. Mas. of (hiti work— No. 92 of the Mys. Or. Lih., and Mo. 671 of 

the Cat. Kan. Met. in the Mad. Or. Lib, ; see also and compare Kar, 

Ka. Oha., II. 465, 457-469. 
188. Pub. fa the Karn&taka-K<tvya-Kal/inidhi Series, Mysore (No. and date 

of publication not specified on the title page) ; also Msg. — No. A. 48 (P.) of 
. the My,. Or. Lib., and No*. 37*375 {P.L.) of the Oat. Kan. Me,, in the 

Mad. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Kar. Ka. Oha., II. 466, 469-461. 

184. Compare, tor instance, vv. 3-4, 10 of the C. Bi., with A.V.O., I, 26, 111,28, 
and I, 50 i and verses on pp. 1-2, 6, 11, 16, 90, 24-26, 29, 89, 87, 41, 63 
and 88 of the Of. Of,., with verses in O. Vi., IV- V, and A.V.O., Mil; 
also compare prose colophons on pp. 68-59 (of the O. Bi.) and pp. 88-89, 
68-70 (of the Gt. 06.) with the colophon on ff . 190-123 of the Sachchs. Nir. 

185. See p. 4, para 2. 

138. Compare w. 6, 1-2, S, 8-9 (on pp. 1-9 of the C. Bi.) with w. 82, 1-9, 12, 
18-14 (on pp. 19, 41, 68 and 66 of the Oi. Oe.) ; also compare, for instance, 
prose passages on pp. 6, 42-48, it, 49-60, 62-66, 57-69, 80-62, 66-66 (of the 
Q\. GS.) with Binnapae ' 19-80 (on pp. 41-67 of the C. Bi.). It is 
interesting to note the identity of the subject-matter treated of in these 
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refers to it as a pyabandha and to the author as 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (Sri-Chikadeva-mahdrdja 
virachitamappa divya prabandhangalol) . < At the same 
time these productions evidence, as usual, a free borrow- 
ing from, and are indicative of an acquaintance with, the 
earlier writings of contemporaries, particularly those of 
his minister Tirumalarya. Nevertheless there are sufficient 
grounds on which we can assign their authorship to 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself. Firstly, the subject 
matter of the texts is wholly permeated by the predilec- 
tions, experiences and views of Chikkadevaraja. Indeed 
his personality appears prominently throughout, arid the 
reader is made to feel that he is being directly addressed 
by, and brought into intimate contact with, him. 
Secondly, the methodology of these works differs from 
that of the well-known contributions of Tirumalarya and 
his, colleagues, in so far as the author here clearly 
states and develops his thesis with an individuality and 
zest ail-his own. Thirdly, in marked contrast with the 
works of Tirumalarya and other scholars, the prose 
and. poetical style of these writings is perfervid, yet 
homely, eminently popular and quite intelligible. 
Fourthly and lastly, although there is no independent 
evidence that Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was an author 
himself, there is enough data at hand to hold that he was 
a person of many-sided tastes and accomplishments and 
that the possibility of his having tried his hand at 
literary ventures, particularly during the peaceful years 
of the latter part of his reign, is not altogether ruled 



187. For details about the tastes and accomplishments of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, vide Ch. X V I below. Cf. Kar. Kd. Cha. (II. 466, 460) which, 
while ascribing both these works to Chikkadevaraja, refers to the 
possibility of Tirumalarya having written the Gi. Go. and passed it off 
in Chikkadeva's name, on the ground that verses from Tirumalarya's 
works (like the C, Vi. and A.V.C.) ocour largely in it. This position is 
untenable since it eschews considerations of personal element, style, 
methodology, etc., above referred to, borrowals apart. . .. 
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The Chikkadevardja-Binnapam, as noticed in the 
preceding chapter, deals with 'the essence of the Sri- 
Vaishnava philosophy of Visistddvaitism, in the form of 
thirty humble prose - petitions (Binnapa) addressed by 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar to God Narayana of Melkote, 
the tutelary deity of the Yadn race (tan tanna kula- 
devatey appa Yddavagiri-Ndrdyananadiddvaregalge 

biamapam geyva nevadol). 138 The work commences with 
eulogistic passages in poetry and prose referring to or 
echoing Chikkadevaraja's exploits and achievements. 
Then the Royal author sets out his objective, 139 namely, 
popularisation of the fundamentals of ail philosophical 
knowledge among his subjects in readable Kannada, in 
accordance with the well-known message of the Lord in 
the Bhagavad-Gitd, to enable them ail to attain salvation. 
The first ten petitions deal . with the nature and attributes 
of the Supreme Being as creator, preserver and destroyer 
(trividha-kdrananum). The next eight petitions are 
centred round the romance of creation (srsti-krama), 
with special reference to the universe, the elements, 
heaven and hell ; and the last twelve expound the nature 
of salvation (moksha) and the means of attaining it. The 
work reads throughout as a model piece of flowing 
Halagannada prose, each Binnapa beginning with a 
stanza in the Jcanda metre by way of introduction. ' The 
Gita-Gopdlam is a poetical work in two parts, modelled 
on the Gita-Govinda of Jayadeva. It is devoted to an 
exposition of salvation for the masses in accordance with 
the teaching of the Bhagavad-G'itd, as is pointed out by 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself. 140 Each part contains 
a series of songs in seven sections (saptapadi). Each 
section of the first part contains seven groups of songs, 

188. E. 8. 

188. Pp. 4-6 : ElUtrumarivante Kannada vdHnofam mtlnudigafinde alehUa 
tatca rthanga fan tamgatigo\in ■ prajegalanibarum ihadof togavoldapar ; 
itargt paragaiiyumam twtnpAditavilpudendaraydu. 

140. P. 8, v. 10 : I UgattHma GUo&a mMadole mukHgatiya, mogadnritidam, 
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ail in the tripadi metre ; each section of the second part 
also embodies the same nurober of groups of songs which 
are, however, in the panchapadi, tripadi and ekapadi 
metres, their number varying. The songs, on the whole, 
seem to be modelled and improved upon those of the 
earlier works ascribed to Chikkadevaraja Wocieyar, 
namely, the Chikkadevardya-Saptapadi and Tripadigaja- 
T.dtparya, They are occasionally interspersed by prose 
passages (vachana) briefly explaining the point at issue 
in each section. Both the parts are intimately connected 
with the explanation of the doctrine of trust in God's 
Grace. 141 The first part (purva-bhdga), in particular, 
depicts the boyhood and sports of Lord Sri-Krishna by 
way of giving prominence to Chikkadevaraja's holding 
communion with and realizing the divine attributesof the 
Supreme Being ; 142 the second (uttara-bhdga) treats also 
of the doctrine of absolute surrender to Vishnu as the 
means of attaining salvation. 143 Delivered in a collo- 
quial diction, the songs in the G'ita-Gopdlam have a 
fascination of their own ; they are soul-stirring and 
universal in their appeal and unfailing in the human 
interest attaching to them. 

The Chikkadevardja-Binnapam and the G'ita-Gdpdlam 
thus occupy an important place in the eri-Vaishpava 
literature of the period as living expressions of that faith 
in its popular aspect. 144 Chikkadevaraja's religion as 
propounded in the Binnapam, in particular, is not merely 
the irrtellectual acceptance of a remote deity but a 
passionate insistence on the love and mercy of God. 
This prose-poem of his is not to be deemed a petty study 

141. P. 6 : Eradum bhagadal , . . nambugeyemba tadupdyamam mrU- 

pintvar. 
143. Ibid. 

143. P. 41 : llokthamam eadhipvdarke vpdyat»dda prapatti+varapamam 
ntr&pituvar. 

144. Pot euxamaries of relevant extracts from these works, vide under 
Religion in Ch. XIII. 
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or a simple exposition of mere theological opinion ; it is 
the portrait of as variously gifted and fascinating a man 
as ever lived. Variously gifted, we say advisedly, because 
,the legend of his having been a religious persecutor has well 
nigh buried the lyric poet, the great soldier, the thinking 
philosopher, the subtle politician, the brilliant diplomat 
and the humane ruler. This work enables us to see the 
whole man as he was. His portrait of himself, as 
sketched here, may cause controversy ; but he has helped 
to kill the traditional portrait perpetuated through the 
centuries. His Appeal — such a self-revealing, humble 
name — is one of great charm and humanity and is, even 
in the religious literature of India, of quite unusual 
design. There is not another work which gives, in such 
brief compass, so attractive a presentation of the true 
inwardness of the Vaishnavite doctrine of Grace. It is 
one of the most successful attempts ever made to link up 
mystical Vaishiiavite theology with the great doctrine of 
Prapatti. Only a devout, passionate . and earnest 
Vaishnava, imbued with the truest spirit of the doctrine 
of- Grace, could . have written it. And when that is 
acknowledged, we acknowledge the fine spiritual at- 
mosphere in which he lived, moved and had his 
being. 

Another Sri-Vaishnava scholar at the court of Chikka- 
■ devaraja Wodeyar was Ramayariam- 
Tirum™ Lya" Tirumalarya (or Tirumalacharya) of 

Kaundinya-gotra. He wasby profession, 
we note, 145 a reader of the Rdmayana and the Mahd- 
bharata, skilled in composing poems in Kannada, Telugu 



M0. See B.C., Ill (1) Sr. 64 (173$, U. 727-708, 780-781, and Sr. 100 (M34), 1L 
U, 188-aoO: 

RdTtUXyanam-Tirumal&ryam Eaundmyam Vaithnavatn katrim || ; 
Kavind Tirumaltiydchdrylna . . . ||; 

K«nt^nMr»-*UMiin»kft€^kaviid-gtndkarvake$ku yah kuialah J. 
SVnfttmw B4mdyano'TiTumaUva«htrya-*«ri^A .„ , , \\, ■ ■ 
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and Sanskrit languages, and proficient in music, With' 
the assent of Chikkadevaraja, he com- 
Plate c v^vm™ P ose d the D'evanagara copper-plate 
grant 146 in Sanskrit and Kannada. The 
subject-matter of this grant, as referred to in the preceding 
chapter, relates to the year 1674, but the grant itself 
appears to have been actually composed at a considerably 
later date, since there are clear references 147 in it to the 
events of 1682 and since it records 148 also an additional 
share (vritti) granted subsequent to 1674. The earliest 
record echoing the events of 1682 is the Seringapatam 
Temple copper-plate charter dated in 1686 ; the nextone 
is the long introductory chapter in the Sachchudrachara- 
Nirnaya (c. 1687-1690), narrating the pedigree and 
exploits of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. The D'evanagara 
Plate seems obviously to be subsequent to the former 
and almost contemporaneous with the latter, since it 
contains verses 149 found in either of these latter sources. 
Hence it must be taken to have been composed between 
c. 1686-1690. 

On the ground of similarity of style and language, the 
Seringapatam Temple copper-plate 
Other works. charter and the introductory chapter to 

the Sachchudrachdra-Nirnfiya (setting 
out the pedigree, etc., of Chikkadevaraja, together with 
the long prose colophon at the end of the treatise), referred 

146. Ibid, Xyt. Ditt. Svppl. Vol., My. 115-see 11, 180-181 : 

Likhyalt tculonujneyd \ , 
B&mayatoam. Tirwmal&rya vidntha Htmra-ia>anam\\ 
Of. Kar. Ka. Oka. (III. li.lt) which pieces Rami ysijam-Tirumali rye In 
1722, solely od the authority of E.G., Ill (1) Br. 64 sad 100, though is the 
M.A.B. (1919, pp. 86-87, part 137), referring to the Dlvanaga.ro, Piate.the 
name of the poet (»,«., BlmJyenein-Tirumsla'rya) as its composer has 
already been noticed by the learned author of the Kavi-Oharite. That 
Rimiyauam-Tirumalarye was a contemporary of ChikkadSvarije and 
that he lived through the relgos of the first two of the litter's successors, 
are now borne ont tram a study of all the records composed by him. See 
also f.n. 18b infra. 

147. Ibid, 11. 88-98 1 see also Oh. XI, f.tt. M and 108, for details. 

116. Ibid, A 469-476, . • ', H». Fide references oi ted in f .n. 13? supra. 

oa 
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to above, haverto Jbe asaigned, to Ramayaiiam-Tiru- 
malarya, although his name is not specifically mentioned 
in both of these .works. These documents are jirawn up 
in the approved kavya style in Sanskrit. Indeed so 
melodious are the poetisai passages of Ramayanani-Titn-. 
malarya that Singararya quotes from them in the 
Mitravinda-GdvindamJ 50 ; ■■ 

"Among the poetesses of Chikkadevaraja's court workiug 
;■ directly under the Sri-Vaishnava 

Sriligaramma and m fl uence > wer e Honnamma and 
Sririgaramma. ■■• . 

1 51 

Honnamma wrote the Hadibadeya-Dharmam a 
The Hadibadeya- Kannada poetical work in 9 chapters 
Dharmam, e. 1678- (sondhi) dealing with the duties of a 
m ^ . ' faithful housewife. The poetess was, 

as noted in the preceding chapter, the bearer of 
Chikkadevaraja's pouch (sanchi). She appears to have 
belonged to the fourth order of the Hindu society, 152 and 
was attached to the household of Chikkadevaraja 
Wocieyar since her teens (pddaduligadolu baleda 
bdlaki). 153 She was, as she refers to herself, 154 " an 
Ordinary unlettered lady who wrote under the influence 
and favour of her religious preceptor Alasingararya. 
Indeed Alasingararya, we are told, 15 had orlce brought 

160. I, 9 (p. 8) ; gee also f.n. 118 supra. For details about the 18th century 
" compositions of Rim£yanam-Tlrmnt>lirya, vide Ch. XVIII in Vol. n of 

thin work, 

161. Pub. in the 1 Karndtaka-Kavya-Manjari Series, No. 4, Mysore, 1898', 
alio P.L, Mas. of the work— Nob. 644-615 of the Oat. Kan. Aft*, in the 
Mad. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Kar. Ka. Oha., II, 606406. 

153. See I, 9044, aim 9>10, where she speaks of herself as a humble, yet 
- highly favoured, chambermaid serving under ChlkkedSvaraja. 
168. 1,84. 

1M. I, SB, 49, IX, 68, 6646: SUvididu no- vodadarive; paUvCdugalmoU 
palavu bijjcgalind* palakayt vattigafindo bmlnadedirpenmdtQimvatalUi ; 
AlatingataryaMtUtdirka kfp* vaibhavake ; nega{ida mahneyind&gi 
matekrti pWdenu ; a vupadiiauittararyam tanaga vidhadolu pifidemt. 

168. 1, 13-19 (pp. M), 90-99 ; see also under Petition of women in Oh. XHI. 
Compare the account of the poetess and her work in the Editorial 
Introduction <pp. 1*9)10 it and in the Kar. Ka. Oka. (H. 606), which refer 
to tlw possibility M Honnamma (the poetess) having been a native of 
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her literary and poetrcal talents to the notice of 
Chikkadevaraja, " who desired his • principal consort, 
Devamma of Yelandur, to have a poem composed by her 
(Honna'mma). And Honniamma, thus encouraged, wrote 
the work: The Hadibadeya-Dharmam is an undated 
poem. Internal evidence, however, goes to show that it 
was written at a time when Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
was at the height of his power after his series of 
conquests in ail the eight directions [astadigvijaya 
lakshmiyaru) during the early part of his reign, 156 and 
when Alasingararya, father of Tirumalarya, had risen to 
eminence in the' social life of the period as a leadihg Sri- 
Vaishnava philosophical scholar. 157 In particular, the 
titles (namely, srimad-Vedamdrga-Pratisthdpandchdryd, 
Ubhaya-Vedantachdrya) by which Alasingararya is 
addressed in the Hadibadeya-Dharmam are found 
repeated Verbatim in two lithic records of 1678 referring 
to him. 158 The Hadibadeya-Dharmam was thus a 
product of the period c. 1678-1680. The introductory 
chapter (pithika sandhi) indicates the scope and subject- 
matter of the poem. It begins with invocations to Gud 
Paechimarangadhama and Goddess Kanganayaki of 
Seringapatam as well as God Narayana of Yadugiri 
(MSlkote). ' Then follows a reference to the ancestry of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar and a brief notice of his rule 

Yelandur on the assumption that ibe was favoured by queen 
Devamma (of Yelandur). There is, however, do independent evidence in 
the work Itself as to the ancestry, nativity! etc., of the poetess. 
166, I, 4 (p- 2), 167. IX, 61-53 ; see also under Social life in Ch. XIII. 

' 168. Compare Hodi. Dhar.,1, 12 (p. 8) and IX, 61, with B.C., Ut (1) Sr. 94 and 
IV (3) Ex. 45 of 1678 (cited alio in Ch. XIII, t.n. 110). The similarity In 
respect of the titles occurring in all these sources is significant. Also 
compare Kar. Ka. Oka. (II. 606) which identifies Alasingararya, 
mentioned In the test of the Badi. Dhar., with Singarirya, younger 
brother of TirumalJrya and author of liitra. OS., a suggestion whioh is 
not warranted by evidence. A|aalngarirya was prominent 'In Mysore 
during the early part of ChikkadSvariJe'a reign also (up to 1686), and 
Singarirya, his son, during the latter part of It (from about 1698 onwards) 
— vide section on Social Ufa in Ob, XIII; also, works of Singarirya, 
above noticed. f- • . 

29» 
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arid court and"the 'circumstances' under' which the work 
came to be written; The poem, in the words of the 
poetess, is an embodiment of the essence of the philosophy 
of virtuous womanhood, an elixir of life, the quintessence 
of sublime truth and the secret of dharma 159 being 
intended for study and practical observance by ail good 
housewives. 160 The theme of the poem is adapted, and 
aptly illustrated by references, from' the Ramayana, 
Mahdbhdrata (including the Bhagavad-Gttd), Bhdgavata, 
Vishnu-Vurdna w and the canonical texts of Manu and 
other law-givers, with which the poetess shows her 
acquaintance. 161 The next eight chapters are centred 
round the subject-matter of the work proper. Each of 
these chapters begins with invocations to Vishnu and 
Lakshmi in their various manifestations. The second 
and third chapters deal, respectively, with the devotion 
of a good housewife to her husband and the nature of 
her services to him. The fourth chapter treats of her 
behaviourism towards her parents-in-law and other 
inerhberg in the family, and of faithful service to her 
husband. The fifth deals with the treatment to be 
aecofrded to her by her parents, brothers and sisters, 
parents-in-law and other relations ; and touches on the 
responsibilities of parents in bringing up their daughters 
and bestowing them in marriage on right types of 
husbands. Chapter six is an exposition of the ethics of 
honourable wedlock, with reference to the happy 
companionship and co-operation of the married couple 
through life. Chapter seven depicts the state of 
renunciation and passionate longings of a virtuous lady 
separated from her husband during his long absence 
from his place. The next chapter deals with the daily 

MS. I, 38, 49, IX, M : Sail dharma . . idu paHvratya-dharma-UiUxida 
*ra-vide-ta>tfr>a«a~ma»tra, idu paramaHMa huipadltada Hrvfu ; 
dharma~raha$ya. 

MO. StUiyaradtnudu, o\ettfdiridJ>armada hadanariiaaharituvudu. 

W. I, «, n, tt-tt, IH, «-«, IX, 8, U-lff, 08-44, 
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routine of a devoted wife in her household. The last 
chapter is an earnest plea for single-minded devotion to 
and worship of Vishu on the part of faithful housewives, 
at the end of their meritorious careers, as means of 
attaining salvation in accordance with the doctrines of 
Sri-Vaishpavism. 162 The poeni concludes with an 
expression of the indebtedness of the poetess to her 
preceptor Alasingararya and an eulogy of £hikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar's rule in Mysore. 

The Hadibadeya-Dharmam is in the main written in 
the sdngatya metre. The close of each chapter, howeyer* 
is indicated by a verse in the kanda metre (sanchiya 
Honnamma nusirda kabbadolu . . . . sandhi). The 
work is a typical piece of Hqlagannadfl poetry, its diction 
being grammatically pure, homely, easy-flowing, free from 
ornamentation and intelligible to a degree. 163 Through- 
out, the poem is expressive of the humility, earnestness 
and sincerity of convictions of an unsophisticated mind 
yearning for the maintenance unimpaired of the ancient 
ideals of Hindu womanhood, and for the preservation 
and promotion of domestic peace and felicity. Although, 
perhaps, Honnamma may be said to depict an idealistic 
picture of things, sbe maintains an intimate connection 
with the realities of contemporary life, in so far as she 
wrote under the Sri-Vaishnava influence of the times. 
Indeed she does appear prominently as a moralist work- 
ing against a religious and philosophical background, and 
her poem is but an index of the popularity of Sri-Vaish- 
, navism in the court of Mysore about 1680. As an 
exceedingly interesting though a plain lettered ode, as 
an everlasting code of social ethics relating to. the duties 



163. See IX, 1-8, 10- 18, 46-48, referring to the merits, etc., otjnSna, vairtigya, 
hari-bhaiti, Utmywlcarma, nitya*naimilt*-karma, rahaty a-traya, 
paneha-miuiOra snd arthapanthaka-tatvn its meani of salvation 
(jNuiti). 

168. See I, 88 ! BUurvmarivaHtetav&tugafinde . toUitwvsnu,, where Hon- 
awnnw herself refers to the simplicity of her ttyle,- 
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and responsibilities of women as good housewives, 164 
the Hadibadeya-Dharmam occupies a unique place in- 
the' Kannacja literature. of Ghikkadevaraja's reign. 

Sringaramma wrote the Padmini-Kalydna 165 (c. 1685). 
■ < She belonged to a Sri-Vaishnava 

galena, tfiom" Brahmanical family, being a daughter 
of Chintamani-Deeikendra and disciple 
of eri'nivasa- Deeika. 166 She was, as already referred to, 
a young poetess favoured by Chikkadevaraja . Wodeyar. 
The Padmini-Kalydna t is a Kannada poem, also in the 
sdngatya metre, describing the inarriage between God 
eri'nivasa of Tirupati and Padmini.! 68 

By far the most important contributor to Vira-eaiva 
literature during the reign of Chikka- 
(b) Vira-Smva dgvaraja Wodeyar was Shadakshara- 

hterature. J 

deva (Shadaksharaiya), particulars of 
Shadaksharadeva „ , 

and his works. ' whose ancestry, etc., we have else- 

- ■ where noticed. 169 Shadaksharadeva, 

we learn, 170 had attained celebrity, and been honoured 

by the- cultured classes, as an expert in the art of 

composing poems in the Sanskrit and Kannada languages. 

His "Vmtings generally belong to the periods. 1655-1700, 

although, curiously enough, there is nowhere any 

reference therein, to his actual position as one of the 

councillors of Chikkadevaraja's -cabinet. Among the 

extant works, in Halagannada, of Shadakshari are the 



164. IX, 54 : Dharmada nenahu mareyadante krtiySgi nirmUi iwUgoiiti- 

1«5. Sm Ear. Ka. Cha., II. 516^17. VS6. Ibid. 

16». AnU, Ch. XIII— see under Portion of women; »l«o Kar. Ka. Oka., 

1.0. 

168. Kar. Ka. Oka., H. 617. 

169. Vid» under Council of Vinittara, in Ch, XII, 

170. See oolophona to 8bft4»kBh&nd$v>'B works (i.e., Bhakiadhikya-Baind- 
«a#, BdjaMkham- Vilata, VrthabMndra-Vijaya and Aabaratankam- 
ViiAta) : Banukrta Karnafaka, bh&shamaya mTata-pratmndha-nirmtlna- 
eha t k rf -dhnrtna ; tnratajana^mdniUlbhayakamU-tritArada. ; ubhaya- 
kavHa-viehakshana. Bee also Bdj. Kath., XII. 474, where Devachandra 
speeka of Hh«<J»k»b»ri »n having been a distinguished poet of fan age 
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Rdjasekharar Vilasa, Vrshabhendra- V i j a y a an d 
Eabaraeankara Vilasa 173 ail written in the chdmpu style. 
The earliest of these is the Rajaeekhara-Vildsa, a 
prdbandha completed on January 30, 165 5 174 It deals, 
in .14 chapters, with the story of how prince Rajaeekhara, 
son of Satyendra Cho^a, received capital punishnaent at 
the hands of his father for having- caused the death of a 
child during his recreations in the streets of his capital 
city, and how he ultimately obtaifled salvation at the 
hands of eiva. It is based on the original Tamil work of 
Tirugnana-Sambandar (Pillai-Nainar), first written in 
the form of an epic poem in Kannada by Gubbi-Malla- 
narya (c. 1513) in his Bhdvachintdratna. 175 A manu- 
script copy of the Rajaeekhara-Vildsa appears to have 
been actually completed on July 9, 1673 (Pramdd'icha?, 
Srdvana eu. 6). 176 It was probably this copy which is 
said 177 to have been presented by Shadaksharadeva at the 
court of Chikkadevaraja. The t Vrshabhendra-Vijaya, 
also called Basavardja-Vijaya, was brought to complet 
tion on January 28, 1677. 178 It is a mahd-purdna in 42 
chapters, dealing with the life of Basava, founder of 
Vira-Saivism. From a manuscript of this work it . would 
seem that a copy of it was made by one Ganjam 
Yatiraiaiya by December 23, 1700. 179 The Sabarasankara- 

171. Ma. No. K. 67— P.L.; 4f S j. Or. Lib. ; also published work in the Jfy«. 

Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Kar. Ka. Oka., II. 442-446. 
ITS. Ma. No. K. 406— F.L. ; iiyt. Or, Lib. i see also and compare Ibid, 442, 

446-147. 

173. Mas. Nob. 67 and 367— P. L. ; My>. Or. Lib. ; see also and oompare Ibid, 
449 448-449. 

. 174. XIV, 164 : Jaydbdada. Mdga, tuddha . . . tritiyeyaM . . . t krt* 
parip&rnamaytu. 

176. Ear. Ka. Oka., II. 148. 

178. Mb. No. K. 67 (referred to in f.n. 171 supra), S. 113, v. 186. 

177. See Raj. Kaih. (XII. 482, XI. 393), where Devachandra speaks of 
Shadakahari an having been well acquainted with LlUvati and other narra- 
tive poems (vattu&a kdvya), and refers to his (Shadakahari'a) presenta- 
tion of a copy of the RajaMkkara-Vildta to Chikkadevarija and to bis 
being honoured with grantB of ma4ht, rent-free lands, etc., on the latter'a 
appreciation of it. 

176. S. 163, v. 91 : Sa\abda M&gha. mdtada rita-paJctfia pa.neha.mi. 
1T9. Ms. No. K. 406 (referred to in f.n. TOsupra), ff, 154 (ending). 
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Vilasa (c. 1690-1700) is also a prabandha in 5 chapters, 
dealing with the. well-known sportive fight of eiva 
(in the guise of a huntsman) with Arjuna. Shadak- 
sharadeva is further credited 181 with having written 
in Sanskrit the Kavikqrna-Rasdyana, Bhaktddhikya- 
Rdtndvali and Sivddhikya-Ratndvali. Only the first 
two of these works (c. 1680-1690) have, however, corne 

1 88 

down to us, and they are contributions to the devotional 
literature on Vira-eaivism. The Bhaktddhikya-Ratnd- 
vali, in particular, has also a gloss (tippani) entitled 
Bhaktdnanda-Ddyini, written by one Guru-Siddha- 
Yati. 183 ' 

• Shadakshari usually begins his works after invoking 
eiva and the deities of the Saiva pantheon (i.e., Ganeea, 
Shanmukha, Nandi, etc.), and after referring to his 
preceptor (Chikkavira-Deeika) and the early Vira-eaiva 
poets (i.e., Basava, Channabasava, Prabhudeva, Mallana, 
Harievara, Baghavanka, Somanatha, Nijaguria-eivayogi 
and others). He invariably speaks of the excellence of 
his writings as stressing new modes of literary expression 
( navina . . . ukti ; nava-kdvya ; nutana ; posa rlti 

1 84 

.; navinamdlankrti) His diction is majestic, 
flowing and melodious, though his descriptions are in 
an ornate style. Altogether Shadaksharadeva's contribu- 
tions are an index of the potency of Vira-eaiva tradition 
in Mysore during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. 

180. From the order of precedence mentioned in a P. i. Mb. (No. 87, fl. M-flO) 
at the Saboraiankar^ YiiUa, it would appear that the Utter work wm 
written anbseqnently to the Bajaitkhara- VUata, Vr'habtendra-Vijay* 
and KavikarifaStuajfana. Henoe we are inolined to place it within the 
latest obronologioal limits, i.e., e. 1690-1700. See also and compare Kar. 
KA. Oha., n. 4*8. 

181. See Preface to Bkaktodhikya^RatnavaH. 

IBS. Ma. No. A, 81— P. ; ity*. Or. Lib., and B. WO (Pub,) in the Myt. Or 
Lib. In view of what hat been atated in t.n. 180 tupra, we have to 
awign these worki too. 1680-1690. 

188. floe p. 68 (colophon) of B. 990 cited above. 

18*. Vide Mas. oited in. t.n., 111.178 tupra; see also Kar, Ka. Oha, ff£ 444. 
448, 448), quoting texts Jrom the originals. 
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, Among the Jaina authors of the- period, Chidananda 
and Chikkawa-Pandita claim our 

(c) Jaina literature, attention. 

Chidananda was, we note, 185 a poet, on whom the pontifical 
office at the Juin math of eravana- 
Chidananda. Belagoki had been bestowed by his pre- 

decessor Charukirti-Pandita-Yogindra 
who had left the place to Soniavarpet owing to certain 
serious local differences. At the time of Chidananda's 
succession to the pontificate after the death of Charukirti, 
the same state of affairs, we are told, 186 continued at eravaca- 
Belagola, in consequence of which he had to go about on 
a tour through various parts of the country (nana 
nddugalolu saricharisi). Ultimately, however, he was 
established in the pontificate with the assurance of safety 
(abhaya) promised by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 
As a mark of gratitude to Chikkadevaraja, it would 
appear, Chidananda wrote the Muni- 
bhyudayaTxim^ vameabhyudaya, 181 a poetical work in 
Kannada dealing with the rise and 
fortunes of the Une of Jain sages at eravana-Belagola, 
from the time of Vardhamana down to Charukirti- 
Pandita-Yogindra of the Dakshindchdrya-Pitha, The 
peom, as it has corne down, is in 5 chapters (sandhi) 
and is incomplete. The first chapter begins with 
invocation to Jina (Vitardga) and contains verses of 
eulogy directly addressed to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
and pointing to the excellence of his government tested 
with reference to the principles of the ancient science of 
politics, namely, the three-fold elements of power 
(utsa ha-prabhu-mantra-ialcfi) and the seven-fold 
elements of sovereignty (saptdnga, Le., svdmi-mantri- 
mitra-kdea-deea-durga-balalakshanam). In the second 



186. Mwuvam., It, 89-92. 186. Ibid, 98-101. 

16T. Ms. No. A. 199— J>. ; Myi. Or. Lib. ; see also md compare Bar. Sa. Clm., 
II. 606-610. 
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chapter, the poet sketches the pedigree of Chikkadeva 
by way of tracing the . existence of friendly relations 
between the Mysore Royal House and the pontificate of 
CharukTrti, especially since the tinie of Chainaraja 
Wodeyar V (1617-1637). The subject-matter of the 
work commences from the third chapter. 

The Munivamsabhyudaya has to be placed towards 
the close of the reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, since 
it presents a picture of him as a king ruling Mysore in 
peace after overawing the chiefs of Kongu, Kodagu and 
Maleyaja countries (c. 1700), 188 and since it is conspicuous 
by the absence of any reference to Viealaksha-Pandita 
(1673-1686). It is written in the colloquial sdngatya 
metre, and is invaluable as affording us some insight into 
the character of Chikkadevaraja as ruler of Mysore with 
toleration as an article of his political faith. 

Chikkanna-Paridita was a Jaina Brahman of Kaeyapa- 

Chikkanna- gotra, son of a scholar by name 
Pandita. Doddarya. 189 He compiled the Vaidya- 

T h e v a i d y a- Nighantu-Sdra, 190 a work on Pharma* 
mahantu -Sara,, 1703. cology " j n Sanskrit, It was, as he tells 
us, 191 prepared in 1703 (/. 1625) at the desire of 
physicians and experts (in various eastras) of the court 
of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. The work begins with 
invocations to the five great Jaina preceptors (panchaguru), 
to Jina and Sarasvatuand to the earlier Jaina poets like 
Samantabhadra, Pujyapada, Aditya and Simhasena. 
It is in 14 chapters and deals with the preparation of 
drugs from ingredients of various classes (varga), such as 
grains, roots, plants, herbs, flowers, fruits, sandal, sugar- 
cane and metals. The treatise was, as the compiler 
says," intended for practical application, to ensure the 
happiness of ail living beings. 



186. ViAt Ch. XI, f.n. 168, tiff detaiU. 
lf». VoiA*a-}!igh—tt*~B4ra , S. 1, v. 8. 
WO. It* »o.8880-P.i.; Vy*. Or. Lib. 



191. ff. 1-a, w. 5-T, 9. 
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Ainongjhe miscellaneous works assignable to the reign 
'. .. . . ■ of Chikkadevaraja Wocjeyar, the Saraja- 
womsf^° e me0US Hanumendra-Yaso-Vildsa 192 (c. 1700) 
. . : is a Kannada champu in 5 cantos, 
dealing with the history of Saraja-Hanumappa Nayaka, 
son of Sitarama, chief of Tarikere-Santebennur and a 
contemporary of -Chikkadevaraja. The author of the 
work is Krishna-Sarma, a Brahman of Bharadvaja-gotra 
and Yajus's'akha, grandson of Appaji and son of PaJ^e- 
Timmarya by Tirumalamba. Skilled in poetical compo- 
sition, he was, as he tells us, a devotee at the feet of 
Goddess Mj'nakshi of Madura, and was the head of the 
guard establishment at the Palace of the king of Mysore, 
i.e., Chikkadevaraja W.odeyar (Mahisura-r.dd'geha-dvdrdr 
dhyaksha). The Chikkadevardja-Dharjmiramandbhyu* 

dayah 193 (c. 1700), an anonymous epicpoem (mahd-kdvya) 
in 5 cantos in Sanskrit, deals with the rise and fortunes 
of the Mysore Royal House upto Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 
Lastly, the Chikkadeva-Kempadevammanavara-melana- 
hddugalu 194 is a collection of Kannada songs in the 
sdngatya metre, in honour of Chikkadevaraja and his 
principal consort Devamma, composed in or about 1703 
(Svabhdnu). ■ The compiler does not mention his name 
but he seems to have been the son of one Narasaiya, a 
treasury official under Chikkadevaraja (Bokkasada- 
Narasa-vibhu-putrandgi)* Another Kannacla' work, of 
unique popularity, though not written under the direct 
patronage of Chikkadeva, is the Jaimini-Bhdrata (c. 1700) 
—dealing with the Asvamedhika-Parva of the Maha- 
bharata in 34 cantos (sandhi) in the vdrdhika-shqtpadi 
metre — by Lakshmiea of Devapura or-Devanur (in 
the present Kadur district), ; son of Annamanka of 

192. Mi. No. B. 68— P. ; Ifgt. Or. Lib. ; see also Mid oompue Ka. Cta. ( 
II. 528-889. 

198. Mss. Nob. 91 (P.L., in Qrantha ehtnoten) and B. 19. CP.) in the 

Maharaja's Sanskrit Cottage Library, Mymtnis 
m. M». No. 1S-6-B— P.I,. ; Had. Or. Lib. ne»fl. 180>181. 
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Bharadvaja-gotra and a devotee of the local deity 
Lakshmirama^a (Devapura-nilaya Lakshmiramana), 
whom he invokes. 195 

Here we take leave of the authors of the period of 
Chikkadevaraja'a reign and their contri- 
The nature of the butions> The period was one of con- 

Vaishnavite Revival. r 

siderable activity. Despite the political 
troubles and the wars which resulted from them, the peace 
and order Chikkadeva evolved throughout his kingdoin 
helped towards a Vaishnavite Revival, which may be said 
to have reached its culminating point in his reign. He 
was, perhaps, the first leader of the Vaishnavite Re- 
naissance, which had its remote origin in the reigns of the 
Vijayanagar Emperors of the third and fourth dynasties. 
This Renaissance gave to the masses and the intellectuals 
alike a philosophy of life, a philosophy that linked life to 
spirituality as its sure sheet-anchor. The poetry of the 
period does not pretend to be a substitute for religion; this 
view is plainly discarded. Vaishnavite philosophy made 
poetry the handmaid of religion. But religion does not 
overshadow the living faith of man in his higher destiny, 
though it furnishes the poet his subject-matter. It is 
here that we see the highest blessing that Vaishnavism 
bestowed in its new setting. This, however, does not 
mean that all poetry became devotional ; it is not so, as 

195. Considerable contre ver sy h as, of la te, oentred round the nativity, date, 
etc., of Lakshmlaa, the author of this classic (Pub.). " Devapura," 
" Surapura" or "Gtrvanapura," occurring in the text, has beeu 
identified by some with Surapura in the present Hyderabad State, while 
the work itself is attempted to be placed in the 15th century. The 
trend of ail the available evidence, however, is in favour of the identity 
of the place with Devanur in the present Kadur district and of the poet 
being a arl-Vaishuava Brahman. Both on the ground of style and from 
references to Lakshmiaa in Kannada Works of the 18th century (see 
Ear. Ko. Cha. III. 16, 67), the poem must be held to have been 
composed about, or slightly subsequent to, 1700 when the harassing wars 
between Mysore and Ikkeri had corne to a close and Devanur, situated 
on the bordera of both the kingdoms, had begun to enjoy the blessings 
of peace. As to its popularity, it ought to suffice if it is said that there 
is hardly a Kannada knowing man who lias not read it or heard it read 
(see Mys. Gas 11. iv. 2456), 
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we have seen above. The Vaishnavism of this period 
helped to bring back poetry and even what went by the 
name of philosophy to a sense of stability, of realism, of 
belief in a fixed order of things which makes life worth 
living and work worth undertaking. That is what 
animates and informs poetry of this period. With the 
Renaissance, the old order of scepticism, of unbelief, of 
idealism that is not rooted in the earth, is dissipated and 
we get in its place a poetry that expresses the absence 
bf unbelief and implants a sense of deep spirituality, a 
spirituality that knows no bounds, which treats all alike, 
which sweeps in ail huraanity under its wings, and which 
has behind it a philosophy which avowedly takes the 
whole of experience into consideration and thus opens a 
vista for the man of action as much for the man of 
inaction in the true spirit of the Bhagavad-G'ita. 196 



196. See Bhag. Gi., V 1 , 3, which may bethus rendered : " For a Sage who 
' ' is seeking Ydga, action is called the means ; for the same Sage when he 
is enthroned in Yoga, inaction is the means," 
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CHIKKADEVARAJA WODEYAR, 1673-1704 — (contd.) 

Chikkadevaraja's measures of war finance — Contemporary 
evidence of the Jesuit Fathers — Their account — Its bear- 
inga — Examination of same — Its limitations — Narratives 
of Wilks and Devachandra ( 1 9th century) — Wilks' s account — 
Deyachandra's version — Narratives of Wilks and Deva- 
chandra compared — Their basic assumptions and limita- 
tions — Wilks, Devachandra and the Jesuit Fathers, compared 
• and contrasted — Final evaluation. 

WE have reached a stage in the narration of the story 
of Chikkadevaraja's reign, where we may con- 
Chikkadevaraja's veniently pause a little to consider an 
measures of war episode in it, to which brief reference 
lindme - has been made in an earlier chapter. 1 

This episode relates to the mode in which he is said to 
have raised money for carrying on his warfare. There are 
three definite reasons why we should consider this episode 
at some length. First, because it looms large in his life- 
history ; secondly, it furnishes the key to his financial 
and administrative measures and the political motives 
underlying them ; and thirdly and finally, it is necessary 
to evaluate the actual truth underlying it, as much in 
the interests of historical research as of the practical 
value attaching to it in the career of a great ruler. 

There has corne down to our times an account of what 
Contemporary Chikkadeva did in order to meet the 
evidence of the Jesuit emergency created by war. This 
talheis - account is contained in the letters of the 

Jesuit Fathers of the time, and it is best to set down 
1, Ante Ch. XI : see text of i.n, 116-118. 
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here what'they sent home as the information gathered by 
them ' Writing of what occurred between 1684-1686, 
they stated : 2 

" Attacked in the heart of his kingdom by the armies 
of Sambogi [Sambhaji], the king of 

Theiraccount. Mysore, to provide for the expenses of 
the war, resorted, in the eastern pro- 
vinces of his dominions, to'exactions and cruelties so 
revolting that his subjects rose in abody against him.and 
all his ministers. Stimulated by the losses which weakened 
him on -ail sides, driven by the impulse of the present 
sufferings without any thought of what was to happen, 
destitute, moreover, of sentiments of patriotism and 
national grandeur, like ail enslaved people, they chose as 
their generais two Brahmans, chiefs of the sects of 
Vishnu and Siva, and formed two large armies. The one 
composed of seventy thousand men marched straight 
against the fortress of Mysore and besieged the king who 
shut himself up there ; the second composed of thirty 
thousand meri burst on the province of Satyamangalam 
and the adjoining countries. . . . After discharging 
their first fury on the officers of the king and many 
magistrates, the two generais took advantage of the 
occasion to vent their, hatred against our neophytes and 
destroy Christianity." "The king of Mysore," it is 
further stated, 3 " incensed at their (his subjects') 
insolence, sent an army against them to carry fire and 
sword everywhere, and toss the rebels on the point of 
.the sword, without distinction of age or sex. These 
cruel orders were executed. The pagodas of Vishnu and 
eiva were destroyed, and their large revenues confiscated 
to the royal treasury. Those idolators whe escaped the 
carnage fled to the mountains and forests, where they 
•led a miserable life." 



2. Bee in Ntyakt of Madura, p, 998 : Loafs de Hello to Noyelle, 1686. 

3. Ibid, p. 194, quoting from Bertr»nd's La itiuvm Da Maduri (Ul, 880-881). 
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Though the above letters of the Jesuit Fathers seem 
partly to exaggerate and partly to 
its bearings. mis-state what had actually occurred in 
Chikkadevaraja's own kingdom, there is 
need to hark back a little and examine the conditions 
that prevailed in it during the period the war for 
snpremacy was goingon in the distant south (1680-1686). 
Chikkadeva's war, ostensibly in favour of the Nayak of 
Madura, was really, as we have seen, 4 for the assertion of 
his own right of overlordship over the entire south as 
the most powerful surviving Viceroy of the old Karnataka 
province of the Vijayanagar Empire. Since the death of 
Sivaji there was evidently a stronger sentiment in his 
favour in the south, while his own martial prowess helped 
to substantiate, even better, his claim to the title. The 
wars waged by Chikkadeva should have entailed great 
expenditure, and the expenditure had to be met. The 
flow of men and money into Madura could not evidently 
be kept up in an uninterrupted fashion, especially as he 
had to provide for the defence of his home-lands attacked 
. by Sambhaji. One resuit of this was that the dependents 
of the Madura Nayak, who had joined him or acknow- 
ledged his overlordship, either began to desert him or 
went over to others who claimed to occupy the broken-up 
kingdom of Madura. In these circumstances, Chikka- 
deva appears to have made a supreme effort to find fresh 
resources for carrying the war to a successful issue. The 
exact measures he took and the actual persons whom he 
selected for giving effect to those measures are lost to us, 
perhaps, for ever, for, beyond the Jesuit letters above 
quoted from, we have only the accounts of Wilks, the 
historian, and of Devachandra, the . Jain attthor, both of 
whom wrote from the traditionary taies current in their 
own period (19th century). Thus we have three versions 
to compare and contrast in this connection — the Jesuit 

4, Ants, Ch, XI ; aee under Myaorw and the South, 1680-1696. 
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version, the story as narrated by Wilks aiid the tradition 
as developed by Devachandra. It will be seen from the 
sequel that while the version of the Jesuit Fathers is not 
possible of belief because of its palpable improbabilities 
and the patently confused character of the news which it 
embodies, the stories given currency to by Wilks and 
Devachandra are to a large extent echoes of excesses 
committed neither by Chikkadeva nor by his agents but 
ascribed to them by tradition which fastens iiself to 
" some prominent person whose memory is fading ; who 
has been dead, that is to say, for about a hundred years 
or less, if the real facts have never been widely known." 5 
But, before we pursue further this aspect of the matter, 
we may examine here the three versions we have referred 
to above. 

First, as to the version of the Jesuit Fathers so 
graphically set out in their letters, 
of smne" 111 atl ° n There is, it must be stated at once, no 
evidence so far on the Mysore side, 
confirmatory of what we find in them. No doubt the 
statements made are of a contemporary character, but 
news travelled slowly in those days and much of it was 
gossip or truth, largely, if not wholly,, diluted by hear- 
say. Such " testimony," even though contemporary, has 
to be received with great caution, especially when there 
is no independent evidence of any reliable kind to corro- 
borate at least its principal points. The following 
statements are specifically made in regard to Chikkadeva : 
(1) to meet the cost of the war, he resorted, in the 
eastern provinces of his dominions, to exactions and 
cruelties so revolting that his subjects rose in a body 
against him and ail his ministers; (2) taking advantage 
of his difficultes; his subjects', chose two Brahmans- as 
their generais, one the head of the Vaishnavites and 
the other the head of the eaivites; (3) each -of these 
5. Vide Appendix VI— (4) 

30 
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generais, collecting a large army, discharged their fury 
first on the officers of the king and many of his 
magistrates and then attacked the Christian neophytes 
with a view to destroy their religion ; (4) the king, in his 
anger, sent an army against his subjects, which carried 
fire and sword everywhere and tossed the rebels on the 
point of the sword, without distinction of age or sex ; and 
(5) he also destroyed the temples dedicated to Vishnu 
and Siva and confiscated their treasures to the royal 
treasury. The first of these statements is evidently an 
echo of the administrative and fiscal reforms undertaken 
by Chikkadevaraja. The further statement that these 
were restricted to the " eastern provinces " is not correct, 
as we know his financial zeal and reforms, such as they 
were, extended to his whole kingdom. It is. possible 
that they gave rise to some misunderstanding but the 
suggestion that they were intended specially as a lever 
to raise the cost of the war or were pressed through in 
an oppressive manner seems far from the truth. Much 
less can the suggestion that his measures led him into 
."exactions and cruelties so revolting" as to make his 
subjects rise in a body against him and ail his ministers 
carry conviction. What makes it more incredible are 
the statements that his subjects chose two " Brahmans " 
as their "generais," one of the " Vaishnava " and the 
other of the " Saiva " persuasion, that each of these 
collected an immense army and that they jointly dis- 
charged their fury first on the officers of the king, then on 
his magistrates and then on the Christian neophytes 
With a view to destroy the Christian religion ! The story 
of the selection of the two " Brahman generais" .and 
their insurrection apart — wholly uncorroborated by any 
other evidence as it is — the concluding suggestion that 
they took hold of the occasion " to vent their hatred 
agaiust the Christian neophytes and destroy Ghristianity," 
shows both the bias of the writer ofthe letter and the 
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petty character of some of the rioting that should have 
occurred in some restricted area. There' is no inde- 
pendant evidence to believe that there was a widespread 
rebellion of the kind, alluded to, during Chikkadevaraj'a's 
reign ; nor is there any evidence that Christianity had 
by then so far advanced in this region as to invite such 
wholesale destruction at the hands "of rebels whose griev- 
ances, if any, were primarily against the king and his 
ministers rather than against the poor Christian 
neophytes who were probably confined to the poorest 
classes at the time and who could not have occupied a 
territory so large as to include the whole of the "eastern 
provinces." 6 There is manifestly not only some exagge- 
tation here but also some religious bias against the king, 
m whose dominions such destruction of Christianity 
came to be canvassed. What follows is even more 
impossible of belief. It is said that the popular insur- 
rection raised the ire of the king, that he sent an army 
against his subjects " to carry fire and sword everywhere 
and toss the rebels on the point of the sword, without 
distinction of age or sex," and that " these cruel orders 
were executed." The. cruel punishment referred to here 
is the one of impaling people on the point of the sword 
(Kazhuvikkettaradu), which, tradition says, a Pandyan 
king of Madura resorted to in that town in the case of 
the Jains after his owti reconversion from Jainism to the 
Saivite faith. 7 There is a festival that is annually 
celebrated in Madura in memory of this event in the 
great Siva temple there, and the story is current far and 

6. The Franciscans found their way to Mysore from Goa about 1687. When 

the Jesuits arrived in the 16th century, they found Catholics m the 
Mysore territory, and a flourishing congregation at Serongapatam. 
Father Cinnami made Seringapatam the head-quarters of the Jesuit 
Kanarese Mission (Mys. Gat. New edition, I. 842). The eastern 
dominions of Ghikkadeva extended to the Satyamangalam area, where 
the Portnguese Jesuits.had founded the Kanarese Mission and had a 
centre of their own. Though there was a flourishing congregation in 
. . Satyamangalam, the rural parts had prestunably not. yet been invaded. 

7. Vide Appendix VI— (6). 

30* 
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wide in Southern India. Evidently those responsible 
for transmitting the news of distant happenings to the 
Jesuit Fathers transferred the story of the supposed royal 
iniquities of a past period to Chikkadevaraja, and the 
Jesuit Pathers — theraselves probably familiar with the 
story in the Madura country — passed it on in their letters 
to their superiors at home, There is here a complete 
transference of old memories of alleged cruelties practised 
by a certain king to another king of a later date, which 
is just what sometimes happens when news — especially 
.political news — is transmitted by word of mouth through 
long distances and through widely differing individuals. 
What makes the whole story even more difficult of 
credence is the further statement that the king destroyed 
ail the temples of Vishnu and aiva and confiscated ail 
their revenues to the royal treasury. Ail that we know 
of Chikkadeva independently makes us pause and reflect 
whether, even if he were the cruel king he is described 
to be in these letters, he would have ever perpetrated 
such sacrilegious acts as these, however much he might 
have been offended at his subjects. 

That those who conveyed news of the happenings in 
the eastern dominions of Chikkadeva 
• its limitations. to the Jesuit Fathers in the Madura 
kingdom believed in the truth of those 
happenings or that the Fathers themselves believed in 
them cannot be held to be a proof of their having actually 
occurred. 8 But the fact that such news was conveyed 

8. Often our eyes see things which are not actually in existence and our ears 
hear things which have no physical basis. This self-deception — or 
rather the capacity for self-deception — is well illustrated by a story told of 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw, commonly knownas G. B. S. " Those letters 
G. B. S. recall to my mind," writes Mr. J. S. Collis, the well-known 
publicist, " a certain incident which has always seemed to me perfect as 
an illustration of the popular view of Shaw as well as a perfect symbol of 
the ways of eye-witnesses all the world over. The following conversation 
took place in Dublin city whose in habitants have never cared much about 
Shaw." " I was talking," Mr. Collis continues, " with a friend about 
Bernard Shaw. My companion inveighed against the man's colossal 
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may be taken to be a pointer. We need not try to make 
history out of such, news — news which probably was itself 
secondhand or hearsay — but we would be right in 

conceit. ' I saw him at a hotel the other day,' he said. ' His car was 
outside on the drive and, believe it or not, just above the index number 
he had actually put a plate on which were inscribed in large letters — 
' G. B. S.' ! ' "My friend," adds Mr. Collis, " had seen ' G. B. the 
letters that cars from Great Britain carry abroad. But he had expected 
to see, he had wished to see, * G. B. S.' And so — like a true eyes 
witness — he saw it." 

In this connection, Samuel Johnson's observation is worth noting: "He 
who has not made the experiment, or who is not acoustomed to require 
rigorous accuracy from himself, will scarcely believe how muoh a few 
hours take from certainty of knowledge and distinctness of imagery . . . 
To this dilatory notation must be imputed the false relations of travellers, 
where there is no imaginable motive to deceive. They trusted to memory 
what cannot be trusted safely but to the eye, and told by guess what a 
few hours before they had known with certainty," — Johnson's Works, IX. 
144, quoted by G. B. Hill in Boswell's Life of Johnson (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford), 1 1 . 217, f.n. 4. Johnson advised Boswell to keep a journal of 
his life and in doing so, said : " The great thing to be recorded (said he) 
is the state of your own mind; and you should write down everything 
that you remember, for you cannot judge at first what is good or bad ; 
and write immediately while the impression is fresh, for it will not be the 
same a week afterwards." — Ibid, 1 1 . 217. In a letter to Dr. Burney, 
Johnson wrote : " Of the caution necessary in adjusting narratives, there 
is no end. Some tell what they do not know, that they may not seem 
ignorant, and others from mere indifference to truth. Ail truth is not, 
indeed, of equal importance, but if little violations are allowed, every 
violation will in time be thought little ; and a writer should keep himself 
vigilantly on his guard against the first temptations to negligence or 
supineness." — Ibid, IV. 361. Johnson insisted on a " superiority of 
understanding" on the part of a narrator of a story. Apropos of this, 
Boswell sets down the following conversation : " He told me that he had 
been in the company of a gentleman (Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller) 
whose extraordinary travels had been much the subject of conversation. 
But I found that he had not listened to him with that full confidence, 
without which there is little satisfaction in the society of travellers. I 
was curions to hear what opinion so able a judge as Johnson had formed 
of his abilities, and I asked if he was not a man of sense. Johnson. ' Why, 
Sir, he is not a distinct relater ; and I should say, he is neither abound- 
ing nor deficient in sense. I did not perceive any superiority of under- 
standing.' Boswell. ' But will you not allow him a nobleness of resolu- 
tion, in penetrating into distant regions? ' Johnson. ' That, Sir, is not 
to the present purpose. We are talking of his sense. A fighting cock has 
a nobleness of resolution.' " — Ibid, 1 1 . 333-334. 

The Jesuit tfathers saw in the news conveyed to them what they had heard 
about Kazhuvikk'ettaradu and believed that Chikkadevaraja had practised 
it in his own kingdom ! ! Troublesome problems arise only from an in- 
adequate description of events that occur in the world by means of a faulty 
language. 
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assuming that beneath even such news, wrongly 
conveyed or wrongly understood, there lurks something 
worthy of careful, investigation. Indeed the laborious', 
task of consulting all possible evidence and weighing 
conflicting accounts is necessary, if we are not to be 
misled iijto wrong conclusions. The Jesuit . Fathers 
passed on what they heard or imagined they had heard 
tod as they understood it. They were not writing the 
story of their own times with sober judgments formed 
on a review of all the known facts. They seldom had 
the means to test their sources when dealing with what 
they heard and recorded in their letters. Contradictions 
are often . set down without the writer noticing them : 
like the narratives of mediseval writers in Europe, their 
letters cannot be relied upon unless we can verify them 
by collateral evidence.. They never pretended to be 
historians of the scientific type and it would be wholly 
wrong to-expect them, in the circumstances they were 
placed, ' to haye been scientific in their method; and 
possibly they would have been so, if they had had our. 
kpgliances for comparison. Their writings cannot be 
treated as history in the truest sense. What is even 
more, remarkable is that their narrative fails wherever we 
could test it from facts independently known. Further- 
paorc, , even " traditions " current in the very country 
where these "cruel " deeds are said to have been perpe- 
trated' do not countenance the carrying out of such 
barbarous acts as we find givep currency, to in the letters 
0/ the 'Jesuit Fathers.- These " traditions " are referred 
to -by Wilks and by Devachandra. . A narration of them 
will show how widely different they are from the versions 
sent home by. the Jesuit Fathers. 

Of. these two, Wilks is the earlier, writing as he did 
Narratives of Wilks about 1810. Though he does not 
arid Devachandra specifically state his sources of infor- 
(19th century).-. mation, he frankly admits that What 
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he gives is the " traditionary account" which, he says,- 
" has been traced through several channels to sources of 
the most respectable information." Writing more than 
a hundred years after the events, he had, in the • absence 
of authentic information, necessarily to depend on 
" tradition " which had its own modes of transmuting 
facts. Certain similarities between his own version and 
that of Devachandra suggest a common source to both'. 
It is possible that Wilks based his account on- the oral 
information available both to himself and to Devachandra 
at the time, they being contemporaries. Lt.Col. 
Mackenzie, who carried out his Survey of Mysore in 
1804, was a friend of Wilks and possibly knew Deva- 
chandra. Devachandra himself, a Jain Brahman of 
Kanakagiri (Maleyur), actually completed his work 
Rdjdvali-Kathd in 1838. In this work, he treats of 
the kings of the Karnat.aka country (including those of 
. Mysore) from the earliest times down to the nineteenth 
century. He writes, however, not as a critical historian 
but as a gatherer and chronicler of current tradition. 
Added to it, he was a full-blooded Jain and wrote with 
ail the fervour of a good partisan who believed in the 
greatness of his own religion. Wilks's story is found 
detailed in different parts of his work. It is brought 
together here and presented in one conspectus, so that a 
complete idea may be formed of the " tradition " as Wilks 
received it. 

" One of the earliest measures of this Raja's reign," 
writes Wilks of Chikkadeva, 9 " had been 
wilks's account. to compel the dependant Wadeyars and 
Poligars, who, like his own ancestorg, 
had commenced the career of ambition 'by affecting in 
their respective districts to be addressed by the title of 
Raja, publicly to renounce that assumption of indepen- 
dence, to disclaim the local prerogatives of punishment 
9 Wilks, 1. 219-222 
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and confiscation withont previous authority from the 
Raja,, and to .revert to their original character of obedient 
officera.ot.the government. This object was aided by 
first inviting, and then, compelling . them to fix their 
residence at Seringapatam ;. by assigning to them offices 
of .honour about the Baja's person, and gradually con- 
verting.' them .from rebejliqus chieftains to .obsequious 
courtiers. The insurgents in the districts were left, in 
consequence, destitute of the direction of their accustomed 
leaders, .and the Jungum priests, deprived of their local 
importance, and much of their pecuniary receipts, by the 
removal of these mock courts from the provinces, were 
foremost in expressing their detestation of this new and 
unheard-of measure of finance, and in exhortijig their 
disciples to resistance. Everywhere the inverted plough, 
suspended from the tree at the gate of the village, whose 
shade forms the coffee-house . or.- the exchange of its 
inhabitants, annpunced a state of insurrection. Having 
determined not to till the land, the husbandmen deserted 
their villages, and assembled in some places like fugitive A 
seeking, a .(listant settlement ; in others, as rebels breath- 
ing revenge. Chick Deo-Raj, however, was too prompt 
in his measures to , admit of any very formidable 
combination. Before proceeding to measures of open 
yiplence, he adopted a plan of perfidy and horror, 
yielding in infamy to nothing which we find recorded in 
the annals of the most sanguinary people. An invitation 
was sent to ail the priests of. the Jungum to meet the 
Raja at the great temple of Nunjendgode, about fourteen 
miles south 'of Mysoor, pstensibly to converse with him 
on the subject of the refractory .conduct of their followers. 
Treachery was apprehended, and the number which 
assembled was estimated at about four hundred only. A 
large ' pit had 'been previously prepared in a walled 
inclosure, connected by a series of squares composed of 
tent walls, with the canopy of audience, at which they 
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were, successively received one at a time,. .-and after 
making their, obeisance were desired to retire to a, place, 
where, according to custom, they expected to find refresh- 
ments prepared at the expence of the Raja. Expert 
executioners were in waiting in. the square, and every 
individual in succession was so skilfully beheaded, and 
tumbled into the pit, as to give no alarm to those who 
followed, and the business of the public audience went 
on without interruption or suspicion. Circular orders 
had been sent for the destruction, on the same day, of 
ail the Jungum muts (places of residence and worship) in 
his dominions, ; and the number reported to have been 
in consequence destroyed was upwards of seven hundred, 
The disappearance of the four hundred Jungum priests 
was the only intimation of their fate received by their 
mournful disciples ; but the traditionary account which I 
have above delivered has been traced through several 
channels to sources of the most respectable information, 
and I profess my entire belief in the reality of the fact. 
This notable achievement was followed by the operations 
of the troops, which had also been previously combined. 
Wherever a mob had assembled, a detachment of troops, 
chiefly cavalry, was collected in the neighbourhood, and 
prepared to act on one and the same day. The orders 
were distinct and simple ; to charge without parley into 
the midst of the mob ; to eut down in the first selection 
every man wearing an orange-coloured robe (the 
peculiar garb of the Jungum priests) ; and not to cease 
feting until the crowds had everywhere dispersed. It 
may be concluded that the effects of this system of terror 
left no material difficulties to the final establishment of 
the new System of revenue; and there is a tradition 
which I have not been able to authenticate, that the 
Raja exacted from every village a written renunciation, 
ostensibly voluntary, of private property in the land, and 
an acknowledgment that it was the right of the state, 
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If sucfe documents ever existed, they were probahly 
destroyed in 17:86." 

"The sixth was," says Wilks in another part ; of 
his work, 10 "the lawful share of the crop for which the ; 
Raja received his equivalent in inoney ; and, from previous 
reasoning and subsequent fact, - we have every cause 
to believe that he was unwilling to risk the odium 
of increasing this proportion in a direct manner. He 
therefore had recourse to the law of the Sasters, which 
authorized him, by no very forced construction, to attack 
the husbandman by a variety of vexatious taxes, which- 
should compel him to seek relief by desiring to compound 
for their abolition by a voluntary increase of the landed 
assessment : and this is the arrangement which generally 
ensued ; although, from the great discontent excited by 
the taxes, the compromise was generally made on the 
condition of excepting some one or more of the most 
offensive, and proportionally increasing those which 
remained ; but the Raja, with that profound knowledge 
of human nature which distinguished ail his measures, 
exempted from these new imposts ail the lands which 
were allotted to the provincial soldiery in lieu of pay, 
according to the ordinary practice of the smaller Hindoo 
states, and thus neutralised, in some degree, the opposa 
tion to the measure, and ensured the means of eventual 
uompulsion. Those who may be desirous of comparing 
the ingenuity of an eastern and a western financier, may 
examine the subjoined detail of these taxes. The whole 
System is stated to have been at once unfolded, with 
intimation that it would be gradually introduced accord- 
ing to circumstances ; but the commotions which it 
produced by leading to measures of extreme severity, 
precipitated .its total and abrupt introduction." 

" The religious principles of the Raja/' remarks 
Wilks in a different part of his work, 11 " seem tohavebeen 

10. Ibid, 217-319. 11. Ibidi 214 
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sufficiently flexible to adapt themselves without difliculty 
to the circumstances of the times. There is little doubt 
that he was educated in the principles of the Jungum ; 
but he openly, conformed to the ceremonial of. the 
Vishnoo, which was the ruling religion. His early and 
long intimacy with VishaLacsha,- the Jain Pundit, whom 
on his elevation he had appointed his first minister, 
created a generai belief that he was secretly converted to 
that persuasion., and an expectation that he would openly 
profess it ; and this circumstance was supposed chiefly 
to have influenced the Jungum to assassinate that 
minister. When Tremalayangar, a Vishnavite, became 
afterwards the confidential minister, the Kaja evinced 
as strong an attachment to that persuasion : but political 
considerations alone would have rendered him the 
decided enemy of the religion in which he was supposed 
to have been educated. . . . The hostility and hatred 
of the Raja was farther increased by the opposition 
which the Jungum incited against his financial measures." 

" The first fourteen years of this reign," Wilks writes 
elsewhere in his work, 12 " were occupied in these financial 
measures, interior reforms, and minor conquests ; but 
these reforms had rendered so unpopular the administra- 
tion of the Jain Pundit, to whom they were chiefly 
attributed, that a plan was secretly concerted for his 
assassination. Chick Deo Eaj had, without doubt, in 
the early part of his life, been educated in the doctrines 
of the Jungum, which was the religion of his ancestors : 
he had hitherto, since his accession to the throne, shewn 
no very marked attachment to any form of worship, but 
was supposed, from particular habits which he had 
adopted, and from the great influence of the Jain Pundit, 
to have conceived the intention of reviving the doctrines 
of that ancient sect. The Pundit was attacked and 
mortally wounded, while returning at night, in the usual 



12. Ibid, 107.108. 
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manner, from court to his own dwelling (1686) ; and as, 
in addition to religions motives, the Jungum had a deep 
account of xevenge to retaliate, for the murder of their 
priests, . , , the suspicion of this assassination fell 
chiefly upon that people, and tended to confirai the aliena- 
tion of the Raja's mind from the doctrines of their sect, 
ile was much affected at the intelligence of this event, 
and immediately proceeded to the house of the minister 
to console him in his last moments, and to receive his 
advice regarding the choice of a successor. The advice 
was entirely unprejudiced, and he recommended, as the 
most able and honourable man of the court, a person of 
adverse religion, namely, Tremalayangar, a bramin of the 
sect of Vishnoo. To him the Raja gave his whole confi- 
dence ; and, in conformity to his advice, soon afterwards 
made an open profession of the doctrines of that prevail- 
ing religion. In other respects, the new administration 
was conducted on the same principles as the preceding, 
and with an equal degree of prudence and vigour." 

Such, in the words of Wilks, is his version of the 
*' tradition " as he received it, a " tradition " he believed 
in. We may now turn to Devachandra who wrote some 
twenty-eight years later than Wilks, though probably, as 
remarked above, he was one of those who, as an active 
gatherer and chronicler of tradition current during his 
period, was possibly also one of its oral disseminators, 
and as such one of those on whom Wilks himself was 

19. -Wilks (1. 10T) places ViiUlaksha-Pandit's death roughly in 1886, ».«., in 
the fourteenth year of Chikkadevarija's reign. Devaohsndra, however, 
does not specify the exact date of death, though from the extracts from 
his work, noticed in the sequel, we have to fi* the event in 1686, allow- 
ing an interval of about two years for the course of affairs leading to it 
from the first outbreak of the Jaugama agitation (October 1684). The 
latest available reference to Viaalaksha is in a lithic record dated January 
34, 168S [see E. 0., III(1> Nj. 41, cited also in Oh. XIII, f.n. WJ. In 
the light of this document and the Jesuit letter of 1686 (cited in f.n. 3 
supra), the death of ViaalSksha-Pandit must be held to have occurred not 
earlier than July 1666. Compare the Editorial Introduction (p. 3) to the 
C. Vam., 0. Vi. and A.V.O. referring to the Pandit's demise in 1684, 
for which there is no evidence. 
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probably dependent to some extent. However this may 
be, Chikkadevaraja was, according to Devachandra, 14 
governing the kingdom he had inherited, since February 
1673 (i.e., from about three months after his accession), 



measure, aiming at the public weal, was the introduction 
of a land survey and settlement. A fixed assessment 
(siddaya) of six hanas per 100 measures (kamba) was 
introduced on lands of the first class, four on those of the 
middle class and two on inferior ones, exemptions being 
granted in respect of benevolences and compulsory dues 
therefrom (kdnike, kadciaya). While he was thus 
ruling his subjects and attending to his conquests, the 
Jangamas, being the proud possessors of many maths, 
houses and rent-free lands ail over the country, had 
become exceedingly powerful, and, fortified in the belief 
that the title Wodeyar was applicable to them alone and 
none else, began to consider themselves as virtual rulers 
of the kingdom. In October 1684 (Baktdkshi, Aevija), 
they, having corne together, assembled a huge crowd of 
people, numbering nearly a lakh, on an extensive field 
near Tayur. Fencing the area with a thorny hedge and 
pitching up their camp within it, they appointed three 
from among themselves as their principal leaders, 
designating them as king, minister and commander-in- 
chief respectively. They then expelled the king's 
officials — who were enriching themselves in local parts — 
asserting their own claims to rule. The Jangama 
annoyance soon became unbearable. They stopped 
payment of revenue dues and organized armed opposition 
to established authority in the local parts. To Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar, their reduction by ordinary means 
seemed well nigh impossible. At length, however, 
14. Raj. Kath. XII. 477, 482-485, 487-488, also XI. 387, 389, 391-892, 394-395, 



Devachandra's 
version. 



with the counsel (mantralochaneyim) 
of his minister Viealaksha-Pandit. 
Chikkadeva's firstadministrative 
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Viealaksha Pancjit's counsel prevailed. In accordance 
with it, Paridulla Khan. (Faridulla Khan), an officer 
•commanding 200 horse, was entrusted with the task of 
quelling the rebellion. He proceeded against the rebels, 
with his men fully equipped, and soon secured entrance 
to the camp of the leaders, feigning submission to them 
ostensibly as an adventurer in search of pasture (charayi) 
below the Passes. The leaders were occupying their 
seats on an elevated ground. Believing in Paridulla 
Khan's words, they dictated their ultimatum (namely, the 
extinction of ail legitimate rule and the establishment of 
their own sovereignty within three days) and tried to win 
hiin over to their own side. This led to an altercation, 
in the course of which Paridulla Khan pushed his 
opponents aside and instantly knocked them down with 
the aid of his arrows. Thereupon, a hue and cry 
followed in the camp ; and the assembled crowds began 
to disperse in abject terror. On receipt of this news, the 
king (Chikkadevaraja) ordered the demolition of the 
maths and houses of the Jangamas in the rural parts, and 
the confiscation of their rent-free lands. The Jangamas 
began to evade the issue by concealing themselves. A 
regular search for them was instituted by the king's 
officers. Gurikar Nanie-Gauda of Kamaravalli offered his 
.services in the work of tracing out the rebels. He went 
about the country with his followers and succeeded in 
capturing a thousand Jangamas, most of whom were 
found plying the agricultural profession in disguise. These 
were brought in before the king who, in great wrath, 
had ■ them ail put to death (arasant kopisi yallaram 
pariharisidanu). Further, on ail those subjects who 
had made common cause with the disloyal Jangamas; he 
levied an enhanced revenue assessment. Thus, for 
evecy varaha of the original assessment, they were norw 
isequired to pay an additional tax of 5 hqna-adda under 
ferar-items,. namely, benevolences (bedige), currency 
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discount (ndpya-vottq), fee for grazing rights (hullu-samif) 
and for observance of local usage or custom (vyavaharane- 
bage). Side by' side, eighteen departments (chdvadi) 
for the administration of sunka, pommu and other items 
of taxes levied were established, and officials posted to 
supervise the revenue collections. All this added to the 
distress of the subjects. Meantime, the remaining 
Vira-eaivas became thoroughly irritated with Viealaksha- 
Pandit. "■ This Jain alone," they delibefated, " is the 
main cause for the slaughter of the Jangamas, our 
preceptors, and for the uprooting of ail our dwellings, 
maths and rent-free estates. Therefore he should be 
done away with, " Accordingly they prevailed upon an 
individual by name Naganna, who had practised at arms. 
Naganna made friends with the followers of the Pandit. 
One day, as the Pandit was proceeding to the Palace 
seated in a palankeen (sibigeyaneri), the hireling flung 
himself at him and pierced him through leaving him 
unconscious, in which state he was conveyed home. 
At this intelligence, king Chikkadeva proceeded in 
person to see the Pandit: he felt immensely grieved 
that ail his power was lost. The Pandit, in his last 
moments, recommended Tirumalarya (Tirumalaiyangar) 
as his successor in. office, and passed away. In com- 
memoration of the minister's services, the king issued a 
lithic grant, bestowing on Bommarasa, son of the 
Pandit, the village of Yechiganahalli as a rakta-kodige. 
From hence, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar began to rule 
.the kingdom with the ad vice of Tirumalarya. On- one 
occasion, Chikkadevaraja, having entrusted the- generai 
management of affairs to an influential person by name 
Dodda-Devaiya in Seringapatam (sarvddhikdradolirisi), 
proceeded on an expedition in the north. At this 
ppportune moment, the Vira-eaivas, having assembled, 
apprised Dodd-Devaiya thus; "Formerly, Viealaksha- 
Pacidit, as the foremost man in .power, brought about the 
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destruction of our maths and houses. Now is your 
chance. Being a Vira-eaiva, you have to do away with 
ail the Jain temples in the kingdom." Accordingly, in 
September 1698 (1 1620, Bahudhdnya, Bhddrapada), 
Dodda-Devaiya, with the help of 10,000 labourers, 
demolished about 1,700 bastis situated in the neighbour- 
hood of Mysore. Hearing this, the king ordered the 
stoppage of further molestation. Dodda-Devaiya died 
in prison some time later. 

In the early part of his reign, we are further told by 
Devachandra, 15 king Chikkadeva, having inquired 
about the fundamentals of ail religions, became convinced 
that Jainism was the most sublime of ail and the Jaina 
mode of living (Jaindchdra) the purest. Accordingly, 
he enjoined on the inmates of his household to bring in 
water only after filtering it clean of ail insects. Further, 
he would not accept certain things known to be 
obnoxious (kelavu dosha-vastugalqm kol\qde). Being 
kindly disposed towards living creatures (jivadayd- 
parandgi), he laid down that in lieu of the countless 
animais like sheep, etc., that were being slaughtered by 
vile persons to propitiate or appease the deities, only 
cocoanuts should be used. Following the advice of 
Viealaksha-Pandit, he also directed the construction of a 
Chaitydlaya to Vardhamana-TIrthankara, near the 
Purana-Basti in Seringapatam, setting up therein the 
images of the 24 Jinas ; and further got sanctioned the 
performance of the Mastakdbkisheka in Sravana-Belagola 
twice or thrice. In the latter part of Chikkadeva's 
reign, however, Tirumalarya, continues Devachandra, 16 
brought home to the king's mind the greatness 
of the Sri-Vaishriava faith, and secured concessions and 
benefactions, grants of titles and insignias of office to 
individual adherents of that religion, making it not 
only pure and sacred but also great in the popular eye. 
16. Ibid, XII. 479480, also XI. 387-389. 16, Ibid, XII. 487, also XI. 898S94:. 
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Many were convetted into V'ira-Vaishnavas in this 
manner. The scholar Chikkanna-Pandita (Chikkaiya- 
Pandita), Bommarasa-Pandita and Devarasa, who were 
all Jaina Brahmans, accepted, with a view to ingratiate 
themselves into the king's favour, the eri-Vaishpava 
mudrd and put on the ti'kd, the Sri-Vaishnava mark ; and 
thus became avowed enemies of the Jaina faith. In short, 
Tirumalarya glorified eri-Vaishjiavism and carried on a 
vigorous propaganda of proselytism, putting the Ji'kd on 
several people, impressing the mudrd on them and 
making the individual Ddsas strong in their professions 
of Sri-Vaishoavism. 

Both Wilks and Devachandra, in the above extracts, 
Narratives of wilks speak of the administration of Chikka- 
and Devachandra devaraja Wod,eyar as having been 
compared. attended with some trouble during the 

early part of his reign. Each, however, has his own 
version regarding its origin, development and suppression. 
According to Wilks, the trouble originated from the 
discontent brought about by the curbing of the inde- 
pendence of the Wodeyars (including Jangama priests) 
and Palpgars, and by the levy of " a variety of vexatious 
taxes " on the husbandman, in addition to the lawful 
share ('/(,) of the government dues, by Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar ; under the working policy of his minister 
Viealaksha-Pandit, it assumed the shape of open resist- 
ance to authority, though the promptness of the king 
prevented a formidable combination on the part of the 
insurgents ; it was .suppressed by the treacherous massacre 
of 400 Jangamas, leaders of the revolt, at the temple 
of Nanjangud, followed by the demolition of more than 
700 matjis of the Jangamas, the dispersion of the mob 
by the military and the forced renunciation of private 
property.; 'and finally it ended in the revengeful and 
retaliatory murder of Viealaksha-Pacdit by the V'ira- 
eaivas (1686). According to Devachandra, on the other 

31 
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Hand, the government of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, during 
the early years of his reign, was beneficent ; trouble arose 
however, about the middle of Chikkadevaraja's reign, 
when the Jangamas having become exceedingly powerful, 
began toassert themselves and incited the people to revolt; 
it assumed the shape of an organized rebellion against 
established authority, the insurgents stopping payment of 
revenue dues and expelling the unpopular officiais ; it was 
suppressed by the slaughter of the ringleaders, followed 
by the dispersion of the mob by the military, the destruc- 
tion of maths and houses and the confiscation of the 
rent-free estates of the Jangamas, the search for the 
fugitive Jangamas, the massacre of a thousand of them 
under the orders of the king and the levy of an enhanced 
assessment on the disaffected subjects ; it ended in the 
retaliatory murder of Viealaksha-Pandit by the Vira-eaivas 
(1686), and later by the demolition of the Jain bastis 

17 

by them (in 1698) . The religion of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar was, according to Wilks, flexible. In the early 
part of his reign, he was a Vira-eaiva (" Jungum ") though 
openly conforming to the cuit of Vishnu, while the 
Vira-eaivas, from his intimacy with Viealaksha-Pandit, 
believed and suspected him to have been secretly 
converted to Jainism, expecting him to publicly adopt 
the latter faith, a circumstance which, it is suggested, 
influenced them (Vira-eaivas) to murder the Pandit. 
Consequently, in the latter part of his reign, Chikka- 
devaraja was definitely alienated from the doctrines of 
Vira-eaivism and openly professed [Sri] Vaishnavism 
under the advice and influence of Tirumalaiyangar. 

IT. The destruction of Jangeme mafhi in the first Instance and then of Jain 
baitit byway of reprisal appears to be an invention strangely reminisoent 
of happenings of an earlier period.. In the Ba*ava-Pur«na (1369) of Bhlma- 
Kavi, we are told that in the reign of Bijja|a (1166-1167), Jain temples 
were destroyed by the Jangamas headed by Skinta-BCmaiya. The story 
of the destruction of Jangama mafht and houses during OhiUtadiva's 
reign seems a sort of counterblast to this ancient exhibition of wrath on 
the part of Jangamas against the Jsini. 
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According to Devachandra, on the contrary, Chikkadeva- 
raja Wod.eyar was, in the early years of his reign, a 
confirmed Jaina, adhering to the tenets of that faith and 
encouraging the Jains under the advice of Viealaksha- 
Parjdit. Even in the latter part of his reign; 
Devachandra would make it appear, Chikkadevaraja 
continued his predilections for Jainism despite the 
proselytizing tendencies of eri-Vaishriavism at his court 
under the influence of Tirumalarya (Tirumalaiyangar),' 
the new minister. 

Wilks's account starts with his assumption that 

Their basio assump- from the beginning Chikkadevaraja's 
tions and limita- administration was based on the idea 
of all regal power being concentrated 
in himself, which led, in his opinion, ultimately to a 
public revolt. His view-point of the fiscal measures and 
policy of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar is wholly opposed to 
the administrative traditions current in the country and 
does not take adequate notice of the actual conditions 
under which Chikkadevaraja worked. He believes in, and 
exaggerates, the story of the massacre of the Jangamas, 
while his conception of the evolution of Chikkadevaraja's 
personal religion is governed more by political and 
economie considerations than by the probabilities of 
historical fact. Devachandra being himself a Jaina, his 
account is throughout characterized by bias in favour 
of Jainism as the religion of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 
His picture of the sudden rise and revolt of the Jangamas 
under ideal conditions is rather inconsistent. His 
attribution of the massacre of the Jangamas directly to 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar is, again, a sheer exaggeration, 
if not a travesty of facts : it is both improbable and 
impossible and it contradicts his own statement that 
Chikkadevaraja, as a staunch follower of Jainism, was 
kind to all living creatures. Further, his chronology is, 
as usual, vague and unreliable. He allows an interval of 

31* 
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twelve years toiapse between the murder of Viealaksha- 
Pandit (1686) and the demolition of the Jain bastis by 
the Vira-eaivas (1698), which is incredible. Both these 
writers,- as we shall further see below, differ also between 
themselves on certain points of detail connected with the 
Jangama agitation. These limitations apart, an exami- 
nation of the accounts of Wilks and Devachandra in the 
light of other sources would go to show that there was 
some public disturbanse in Mysore during 1684-1686, i.e., 
about the middle of Chikkadevaraja's reign : 18 it appears 
to have been due not so much to religious persecution or 
political aggrandizement on the part of Chikkadeva as to 
fear engendered in the rural classes as to the effect of the 
fiscal measures introduced by him, which was fanned 
into flame by those who would be most affected by them, 
especially at just the time when Chikkaclevaraja was 
straining every nerve to maintain his foothold in the 
Madura country as against the Mahrattas. The disturb- 
ance that followed was quelled with a strong hand ; the 
ringleaders were put to death ; respect for order and 
authority was enforced without fear or favour by Viea- 
laksha-Pandit, the Prime Minister of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, which eventually brought about his own down- 
fall ; and a System of checks and counter-checks intro- 
duced, by which the possibility of further disturbances 
was minimised. Neither the allegation that Chikkadeva- 
raja attacked the husbandman with "a variety of vexatious 
taxes " nor the story relating to his alleged participation 
in the sanguinary massacre of the Jangamas has so far 
been substantiated. 19 There is not even a whisper of the 



18. Vide Chs. XI and X 1 1 of this work, for references to the issue in its oon- 
temporary bearings. 

19. Among modem writers, Bice accepts Wilks's account (see Mya. Gaz. 
Old edition, I. 366-367) ; S. K. Aiyangar (Ancient India, pp. 300-301) 
interpreta the fiscal position as a " revision of taxes which cost the life of 
the Jain Pundit, the responsible author of the revision," and speaks of 
" a wholesale massacre of the fanatical Jungam priests " after the 
murder of the Panait, for which there is equally no evidence. The 
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latter incident, nor even a passing reference to it, in earlier 
Jaina works like the . Bglgolada-Gomn}ateevara-Charitre 
(c. 1780) and the Munivameabhyudaya (c. 1700), while 
the taxes levied by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar were no in- 
ventions of his but, in substance, a revival of the old ones- 
to suit the changing conditions of the tinies. 20 Again, the 
trend of available evidence goes to show that Chikkadeva- 
raja Wod.eyar was, from the beginning of his reign, if 
not from the early years of his life, a devout Sri-Vaishriava 
by faith and by profession, tolerant towards ail sects and 
creeds, a just administrator aiming always at the 
happiness of his subjects, and an intensely humane 
personality. 21 The accounts of Wilks and Devachandra 
being later writings, based on " tradition/' coloured by 
political bias and religious prejudice, cannot prove 
acceptable in the absence of independent corroborative 
evidence. They are accordingly to be used with caution 
as authorities for this part of the history of Chikkadeva- 
raja's reign. 

Nor are the differences between the accounts of Wilks 
„,.„ , and Devachandra on the one side and 

dra and the Jesuit the Jesuit Fathers on the other less 

Fathers, compare* negligible. The Jesuit account repre- 
and oontrasted. , ..... ' 

sentsthe exactions as it stigmatizes 

the fiscal measures of Chikkadeva as the resuit of his 

military policy, and suggests that the people rose against 

him because of his " exactions " and the " cruelties " 

practised. Whether the " cruelties " were the resuit of 



Mys. Gaz. (New edition, 1 1 . iv. 2462-2463) doubts the accuracy of Wilks 
in regard to (1) levy of " vexatious taxes " by Chikkadevaraja, and (2) 
the story of the latter's participation in the Jangama massacre ; and 
views with a greater degree of probability the question of Viealaksha- 
Parujit being responsible in the main for the troubles which ensued 
during the reign. 

20. Vide Ch. XII, for details about the taxes levied by Chikkadevaraja. For 
particulars about taxation in ancient Karna A ak, see E. 0,, 1 1 1 (1) TN. 27 

' (1290), 11.45-60, Ml. 95(1506), 11.21-25, IV (2) Gu. 67 (1505), 11,16-20, 
etc. (Texts in the originals). 

21, Vide Ohs. XII, XIII and XVI, for details. 
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the reaction caused by the " exactions " is not clear, 
though they were presumably so. One of the Jesuit 
letters, at the same time, suggests that the people should 
have responded to the call of the king ; it indeed charges 
them with a lack " of the sentiments of patriotism and 
national grandeur " and almost goes to show that their 
revolt was not justified from that point of view. It even 
seems to reiterate that they should have seconded the 
efforts of the king in his conquest for supremacy over 
the South. What follows in regard to the choosing of 
Brahman generais — one of the Vaishnava and another 
of the eaiva faith — and the manner in which their large 
armies vent their fury on the officers of the king and his 
representatives and the poor Christian neophytes in the 
Satyamangalam area is not reflected in the accounts of 
either Wilks or Devachandra. What makes this more 
than incredible is that the king was a staunch Vaishnava 
with undoubted good-will towards the eaivas and 
Jangamas, as we know from other sources. 22 Nor is the 
other statement that the king himself was besieged in 
his own fortress at Mysore confirmed by either of these 
authorities. As a matter of fact, between 1684-1686, the 
king, as we have seen, 23 was actually residing in 
Seringapatam. It will also be observed that " Brahman " 
generais are made to take the leading part in the Jesuit 
account, while in the accounts of Wilks and Devachandra 
it is the Jangamas that figure prominently. Bemem- 
bering the mutual animosities existing between the 
Jangamas and Jains, there is ground at least for the 
belief that the later version is an attempt on the part of 
De-vachandra and his sect at making the Jangamas get 
the worst of it. Wilks's narration reflects evidently a 
version entirely different from that of the Jesuit Fathers, 
whose account unfortunately appears to have been based 
on wrong information or information which had been 



22. See Ch. XIII, for details. 



28. Ante, Chs. XI -XIV. 
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badly mutilated in transmission to them from Mysore to 
Madiira, from which latter place they wrote. The 
suggestion of the particular kind of cruelty practised on 
Chikkadeva's subjects shows, if anything further at ail 
were needed, how exaggerated should have been the 
news that reached them. There is not even a whisper 
of this horrible cruelty in either Wilks or Devachandra, 
though, as a good Jain and an ardent chronicler of wrongs 
done to Jains, Devachandra would have been the first 
to mention it, if it had been adopted against any set of 
them, and more so against the Jangama leaders or those 
whom the latter (Jangama leaders) misled into rebellion, 
Nor, again, is there any the smallest suggestion in either 
Wilks or Devachandra that the king indulged in the 
cruel order for the demolition of the " pagodas of Vishnu 
and eiva " or in the further statement that they " were 
destroyed " and " their large revenues were confiscated 
to the royal treasury." Nor, finally, is there anything in 
the accounts of Wilks and Devachandra that there was such 
a generai massacre of the " subjects " of the king — as is 
mentioned in the Jesuit letters — as would necessitate their 
" escaping their carnage " and fleeing to " the mountains 
and forests " there to live "a miserable life. " Wilks makes 
the whole thing an insurrection of the peasantry who 
hated the new financial measures of the king and who, 
having lost their national leaders, the Palegars, they 
having been compelled to live at the capital by the king, 
had fallen an easy prey to the Jangama priests who had, 
at the same time, lost their pecuniary receipts owing to the 
absence of the Palegars. There is not a word of ail this 
in the Jesuit letters. Nor is there anything in them to 
suggest that the king was aiming at obtaining from his 
subjects a voluntary renunciation of their " private 
property in land " and an acknowledgment that " it was 
•the right of the State." Devachandra also makes the 
Jangamas the fomenters of the insurrection in the 
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raralarjeais and he and Wilks agree when they state that 
troops were' etaployed to put the insurrection down. 
The story of the employment of Faridulla Khan for the 
purpose, mentioned by Devachandra, though omitted by 
Wilks, is probably true; it is one of the few points on 
which Wilks agrees with him when he says that troops 
of cavalry, were employed to disperse assemblages of 
mobs and eut down without parley " every man . wearing 
an orange-coloured robe (the peculiar garb of the Jungum 
priests)." Devachandra, on the other hand, makes the 
Jangamas the worst offenders — not merely leaders of the 
peasantry in the insurrection, but the very authors of 
■the revolt. According to him, the annoyance caused by 
them soon became unbearable. Even the king's officials 
were not safe at their hands. He represents the king as 
ordering the demolition of their maths and houses, the 
confiscation of their rent-free lands and, finally, the for- 
feiture of their very lives ! The story is thus found full- 
fledged in Devachandra. Absolutely absent in the Jesuit 
letters, we find it as small as a man's hand in Wilks, but 
in Devachandra, the persecution of the Jangamas takes 
.its. final shape in a manner which shows how Jaina tradi- 
tion worked up the whole story in such a form as would 
fully bear out its traditional hatred .towards its hated 
^ppfessor, the Jangama priest. Nothing more seems 
necessary to show that the entire account of the Jangamas 
leading .the revolt or of their being put to death in thou- 
sands — and that at the instance of Chikkadevaraja himself, 
whatever his financial needs or political ambitions — is a 
product of the fertile imagination of Devachandra with- 
out the least basis for it. It is unnecessary to deny for 
Jdiis purpose that the Jangamas suffered like the rest of 
.the peasantry ; it may also be conceded that they were in 
sympathy with those who suffered with them as the 
resuit of the financial measures— if these did so suffer in 
fact; and it may also be. granted that the king .took 
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certain measures to carry through his fiscal : schemes.-- It is 
possible tocthat certain of the Jangamas suffered heavily 
in the conflict that followed. But to say that the king 
ordered a generai hunting down of 'the disguised and 
craven Jangamas, as Devachandra puts it, or ordered their 
massacre at Nanjangud. at the hands of expert execu- 
tioners, as detailed by Wilks, is to ask posterity to believe 
in a story which does not figure even in a cryptic form 
in the contemporary account of the Jesuit Fathers ; nor 
in the accounts of earlier Jain writers ; nor in any of the 
many inscriptions of the period ; nor even in the other 
-writers of the time, who, belonging to other religious per- 
suasions, might be expected to have made a point of it 
in their favour. It is a story too which is incredible 
from the point of view of what is known of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar from other sources, easily verifiable 
and absolutely untainted by sectarian animosities and 
religious or political prejudices of any kind. Finally it 
has to be remarked that the " tradition " which came to 
be thus worked up within about a hundred years after 
the death of Chikkadevaraja bears on its very face 
the impress of successive additions until it reaches its 
finally evolved form in Devachandra. What in the 
Jesuit letters appears as a measure of finance for meeting 
^the exigencies of war becomes a purely fiscal measure 
in Wilks, while in Devachandra there is no mention 
either of a financial or a fiscal measure as the cause of 
the insurrection. What again appears in the Jesuit 
letters as a generai revolt of the people of the " eastern 
provinces" cornes out as an insurrection of the peasantry 
led by 'the Jangamas in Wilks, and solely by the 
Jangamas themselves in Devachandra ; and finally the 
■objects of destruction, according to the Jesuit Fathers, 
■are the Vaishnava and eaiva temples, while in Wilkg they 
are 400 Jangama priests, and mpre than 7.00 Jangamp» 
matht, and in Devachandra they, .'are 1,000 Jangama 
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priests and ail their houses and maths all over the rural 
parts. It is also worthy of note that while Wilks makes 
the fiscal measures the root cause of the insurrection, 
in Devachandra the enhancement of the assessment 
cornes off as an after-effect, as the consequence, of the 
Jangama agitation, by way of punishing the agitationists 
for their disloyalty. It is thus clear that the " tradition " 
on which Wilks worked up his account of Chikkadeva'a 
fiscal measures and the results that followed their intro- 
duction is one that has undergone much development 
during the course of a century and more that had elapsed 
since the events connected with them actually took place. 
" Tradition " has a tendency to grow, to transmute facts, 
and even to displace events by hundreds of years. If the 
treatment said to have been meted out to the Jains by an 
ancient Pandyan king can be transplanted in the 17th 
century to Chikkadevaraja, why should not " tradition," 
a hundred years later, get itself busy especially in the 
hands of a writer of the poetic, not to say sectarian, type 
of Devachandra, and look like an actual * " fact " of 
history in the setting in which it is made to appear by 
him? The truth is that traditional narrative — of which 
epic poetry is the highest form — deals with ri tuai drama, 
and not with historical fact. The real facts of a career, 
like ail historical facts, have been, and could only be, 
ascertained, as has been authoritatively dectared, from 
contemporary written records, interpreting the word 
" written " here in the larger sense as inrJuding in&crip- 
tions, etc. 

If the view of Wilks were held to be true, then the 
history of Chikkadevaraja's reign would 
Final evaluation. be nothing more than a chapter of 
crimes and misadventures. But that 
would be plainly distorting the whole of his life-story 

2*. Bm Appendix VI-(4), on " What is Tradition? " for » just appreciation 
ol tie historicity of tradition. 
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and what he did for his country and what he attempted 
to do in the direction of a settled and orderly form of 
government for Southern India as a whole. Nobody has 
yet accepted the remark of Horace Walpole that the 
history of the Yorkists and Lancastrians, and many others 
besides, is like reading the history of "highway robbers." 
The saner opinion has been that even amid the bloodied 
records of a king's life — to-day we may even justifiably 
say, a nation's life — we find jewels of culture, ornaments 
of wit and treasures of useful invention. It is these 
that redeem our faith in man and it is these again that 
restore our hope in his future. We have to remember, 
thus much at least if we are to read history aright or to 
purpose. In the case of Chikkadevaraja, there is reason 
to believe that neither his policy nor his actions ever 
reached that extreme point which landed him in or 
necessitated the perpetration of dark deeds even for the 
purpose of gaining selfish ends. Granting for the sake 
of argument that the version of Wilks is true and that 
it is founded in truthful tradition, the utmost that 
would have to be said would be that he was served by a 
minister who possibly exceeded his instructions or went 
beyond the limits of what might be called ministerial 
responsibility. We know that Chikkadeva came to the 
throne quite peaceably. He was king of the whole 
country and ail its people. Amongst his own people, he 
knew neither friend nor foe, for he came from Hangala 
to succeed to the throne and had held aloof from every 
one connected with his predecessor. To bring peace and 
order into the land, to gain for it the supremacy that 
belonged to it as the rightful successor to Vijayanagar 
claims in the South, and to rule the country justly and 
well, were his objects. These would have been difficult 
of achievement even to a wise and experienced ruler 
during the period his life was cast in ; and to Chikkadeva, 
who was only twenty-eight years old when he ascended 
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the' :throne, they should have been well nigh, impossible;. 
But he seems to have known by instinct how .to govern 
and raake laws, how to choose his ministers wisely, and 
how to get the best out of them. With these good, 
qualities he had the pertinacity to keep steadily to what 
he distinctly aimed at. ;' this was to strengthen, and bind 
together the country he ruled over and the additions he : 
was constafltly endsavouring to make to it, so that his 
kingship might extend over the whole of the south of 
India. To this end, he made himself the centre of ail 
power. He mapped out his plans ; he chose the men to 
.carry them out ; he remembered everything, he thought 
of everything, and he cared for everything. When busy 
with his wars in the distant south or the equally distant 
north-west, he found time to think of reforma in the 
administrative and social structure, not excluding even 
his Palace household. Nothing, indeed, seemed to escape 
his eye or his' hand and that is possibly the main reason 
why his reign seems so full of action. Nor did he for- 
get his Maker or his responsibility to Him. He was 
deeply religious, though religion with him did not mean 
mere bigotry or superstition, 

Everything that is known of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
from the reliable sources pertaining to his period shows 
him to have been a popular king arid a king too who was 
interested in his work. He might not have succeeded in 
ail that he strove for or attempted. It is given to no 
human being to achieve everything he aims at. Thae 
Chikkadevaraja failed in some of his objectives only shows 
that he was but a human being. Perfection cannot be, 
and is .not, claimed for him. A man below or above 
humanity is rightly termed a monstrosity and Chikka"- 
deva was neither. He loved his people, his cotmtry arid 
Ms^kind. In his work — of administration and reform — he 
wae helpedby his unnister Viealaksha-Pandit, evidently 
a man of ready wit, who had. been his colleague-at-studies 
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and whom, when he became king, he had made his 
Minister-in-chief. Evidently Chikkadevaraja had grown 
to like him and begun to trust him as only an intimate 
friend would. Between the two — aided by the rest of 
the cabinet — they seem to have managed the business of 
the country. The nearest parallel we can think of in 
English History to the relationship that existed. between 
them is that of Henry II and Thomas Becket. . - If 
Becket met his fate at the hands of assassins, so did 
Viaalaksha. Henry's outburst in the one case led to the 
murder of Becket in the cathedral ; but in the case of 
Viealaksha, it was the mun'ster's own unpopularity that 
led to his death in the streets of Seringapatam. If 
Henry's remorse was genuine, Chikkadeva's sorrow was 
sincere, for he knew the extent of the loss he had 
sustained. Ail that we know of. Chikkadeva makes us 
doubt whether the causes that led to Viealaksha's death 
can be. set down to his master. We now know that the 
reforms — fiscal and administrative — were themselves 
not of a kind to raise the ire of the people against the 
king. If that be so, then the manner of giving effect 
to them — purely an executive act — must have been such 
as to render the minister not only unpopular but also 
hated. There must have been something in the modus 
operandi of the minister, that rendered the scheme itself, 
unwelcome, if not odious, in the popular eye. This 
should have helped to transfer the responsibility • for 
pushing them through from the minister, whose duty it 
was to give effect to it, to the king who was, .perhaps,, 
neither aware of the exact methods employed nor of the 
extent to which punitive steps had descended for giving 
effect to them. The minister was by religion a Jain.and 
that was enough to suspect his bona fides. When the 
measure affected the local peasantry who were more or 
less in the hands of priests, whose relationship with- the 
Jains as a class was something other than cordial, ail the 
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conditions necessary for an insurrection were evidently 
present. What followed may be inferred from the 
letters of the Jesuit Fathers, though there is reason to 
believe that there was evident exaggeration in the 
manner in which the recalcitrants were dealt with. It 
may be conceded that the minister crushed the insurrec- 
tion with measures which were harsh even for his times 
and the harshness, as a matter of course, came to be 
attached to his sovereign as the probable person who 
should have sanctioned it. The sequel shows that this 
should have been so. The minister died and the whole 
incident closed. The king chose as his minister the 
person recommended by Viealaksha, but then too there 
was no evidence of popular discontent. The king had no- 
thing to fear from his people, and there was no danger 
of a rising against him. The people were true to him 
and to his new minister, though the latter was a person 
of the choice of the hated Viealaksha himself. The 
people indeed — at least the chief malcontents — had no 
common cause against him, and they were silenced hy 
the turn that events had taken. Viaalaksha's choice of 
his successor was excellent and the king's approval of it 
proved evidently magical in its effects. It might be that 
the king, immediately order was restored, beat down one 
by one the remaining leaders of the agitation and thus 
put down quietly what would, in less capable hands, 
have given occasion for further trouble. Though 
Chikkadeva, moderate in his use of victory, spared the 
masses who had been misled, he did not evidently let go 
his grip over the leaders whom he so weakened that 
they could do nothing against him. After this insurrec- 
tion, the Pajegars and religious leaders lost still more 
of their power, and the king's ascendency over the 
whole kingdom became nearly absolute. But the 
memory of the insurrection and the hatred conceived by 
the populace against the minister, whom the country 
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held responsible for the whole trouble— the manner of 
his death 'is witness to this — long survived the event, 
and in due course tradition built round it a tale that has 
puzzled as much historians, of the period as the 
veracious seeker after the truth, wherever it might be. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



CHIKKADEVARAJA WODEYAR, 1673-1704 — (contd.) 

Domestic life: Queens, etc. — The Kalale Family — Death of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, November 16, 1704 — His person- 
ality, accomplishments and character — Contemporary testi- 
mony as to his greatness — His insignias and titles — An 
estimate of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar: As a political 
builder — As a politician — As a ruler — As a religious and social 
reformer — His conception ofhuman equality — As a "Maker 
ofMysore" — Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in the 18th century 
literature — His claim on posterity. 

LIFE in the Royal household at Seringapatam during 
the reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was ordinarily 
one of peace and felicity. We have 
Domestic life. reference 1 to Chikkadevaraja attended 
by his queens and served by chamber- 
maids holding in their hands the pouch, spittoon, 
staff, tassels, goblet and fans) and accomplished ladies 
of the court, proficient in dancing, music (vocal and 
instrumental) and poetry among the arts. Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar is further credited 2 with having 
improved the management of the Palace 
Queens, etc. household by instituting twenty-two 

departments and organising their admi- 
nistration. Devajamma, daughter of Lingarajaiya of 
Yelandur, was his principal queen, _ (pattada-rani, 

1. See Sadi. Dhar., I, (pp. M) ; also Bongt o» CMkka&lvartja and 
Kmpadivammix, ». 180, v. 9; Ohikkadtvtndra-Vam., p. 80, and Yad, 
Mahat., fl. 83 (proee passage), eto. 

0. Annalt, 1. 138. The departments, referred to, related among o there to 
treasures (bokkata), robes (joeoji), swords (katti), king's apartments 
(sommmuMo), beddings (hdtigt), interior oh ambers (ofa-ixtyiiu), nima- 
Oriha, establishment of servants of the Stysam-Mbbi and Pa^OMada- 
Mbfi, (tables (Idys) of horses, elephants, camels and cattle, presents and 
benevolences (fc»mi«), jewels (o&ame), body-guards (nuMffdeotu), cava hers 
(fttvwtant), urgent calls {aoatarada hsbfi), attendants , eto. 
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pattwiarasi)* • She is identical with " Kempadevamma," 
"Devamba," "Devamamba " and "Devamma" of 
Yelandur, prominently mentioned in literary and other 
sources. 4 She was an ideal lady, 6 pious and ever devoted 
to her husband. 6 Among other queens of Chikkadevaraja 
were 7 Devamma (daughter of Dalavai Kumaraiya of 
Kalale), Kempamma (daughter of Somarajaiya ofMugur), 
Chikka-Muddamma (daughter of Chamarajaiya 
or Chamaiya of Yelandur), Dodda-Depamma (another 
daughter of Dalavai Kumaraiya), Dodda-Muddamma 
(daughter of Devaiya-Arasu of Kalale), Kempananjamma 
and Gauramma (daughters of Virarajaiya of Hullahalli), 

8. Annate, 1. 104 ; I.M.a., No. 18-15.00, p. 86; E. 0., i£y*. DUt. Suppl. Vol., 
Sr. 806 (referring to Devijamma of Ye)andSr) ; see also Modi. Dhar., cited 
in f.n. A infra. Devijamma {DivamAtiiba) is referred to in the Divanagara 
Plate (c. 1666-1690) as the daughter of Lakshma-Vanna otBSlendu-nagara 
or YeJandBr (we E. 0., Myt. Ditt. Suppl. Vol., My. 116, 11. 101-102). 
Perhaps Lakshma-Varma, mentioned here, was tbe surname of tonga- 
raj aiya of Yelandur. 

4. See Songs on CWekadlvaraja and Kempadtvamma, It, 181; &ri. Mihat., 

cited in Ch. V, f .n. 166 ; E. 0., Myt. Dirt. Suppl. Vol.. My. 116. 11. 98, 101, 
108-104 ; Modi. Dhar., I, 8, 11, 16 (pp. 3-4) ; also Mys. Dho. Pflr., I. 68. 

5. Sadi. Dhar., I.e. ; see also Cb. XIII, f.n. 134 

6. See.E. 0.,My». Ditt. Suppl. Vol., My. 116, II. 96-96, 98, where Rami. 

yaoam-XiruinaUrye refers to her thus : 

Satlthu manyttm tatfthu ehatya 
£rt ■Devamamba mahishi nrpatya \ 
PaHvratanam ganana pratangt 
Ari-Divamambo prathamabhidhiyd |] 

See also E. 0., Ill (1) Sr. 64 (1739), 11. 96-98, repeating the above. 

7. Annals, 1. 104-106 ; tlya. Dho. PSr., 1. 63-64 (compared). According to the 
' Annals (l.o.), the first two queens of Ohikkadevarija (i.e., Devijamma of 

Ye|andur and Devamma of Kalale) were married to him in February 
1669, and the next eight {arta-mahUhiyaru) in June 1679. All his queens, 
it is interesting to note, came from Are an families whioh were either in 
friendly allianoe with' or closely related to the Royal Family. The Hadi. 
Dhar. (I, 4, p. 3) also refers to the eight queens (itfagxtneyarenbaru, 
rdniyarv). Farther, we learn {Annals, Lc), these eight queens were 
married to ChikkadSvarSja Woiieyar with the Aria rite (arka trivaha 
ptirauaravagi vivaha tnadUtonda atta-mahitMyaru). Arka Is the Bun- 
plant OalotropU gigantea, a small tree with medicinal sap and rind, the 
. larger leaves of which are used for sacrificial ceremonies. Arka signifies 
also the membmm vprtte. Marriage with the Arka plant is enjoined to be 
performed before a man marries a third wife, who thus becomes his 
fourth, vide Appendix VI— <6), for » detailed notice of Arka. and the 
ritualism of the Arka marriage. 

32 
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Deyi'ramma (daughter of Basavarajaiya of . HullahaUi) 
and Kantamma (daughter of Krishciaiya of Kottagala); 
Devajamma of Yelandfir, the principal queen, was, it 
would seem, the most favourite consort of Chikkadeva- 
raja. Her memory is perpetuated by a votive man\apa 
(of nine ankanams), to the north-east of the principal pond 
(Jcalydni) at Melkqte, with her name inscribed thereon 
(arasi ammanayaru Yalavandura Devdjammanavara seve* 
mantapa). 8 Of the junior queens of Chikkadevaraja, 
Gauramma appears mentioned in a lithic inscription dated 
November 3,1690, 9 recording her gift of the Gopdla-sarasu 
pond for the Goddess (Amma) of Talaku, south of the town 
of Maddagiri. By his senior queen Devajarnma, Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar had a son (e. 1672) by name 
Kanthirava (afterwards Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
II)." 10 He is also said 11 to have had a daughter by name 
Devajamma (6. 1680) by Dodda-Muddamma of Kalale, 
one of .his junior queens. Among other members of 
the Royal Family, Kantihiravaiya (Kanthirava- Arasu), 
younger brother of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, appearp to 
have stayed 12 in Seringapatam holding a subordinate 
position during the reign. A lithic record, dated June 

17, 1676, 13 registers the consecration by him of the image 
Of Pattabhirama in Somanathapur and his grant of the 
village of Uklagere for its maintenance. 

6. B. 0., Mft. Dut. Svppl. Vol., Sr. 806 (if. A. B„ 1906, p. 98, pm W); 
I. JT. O., Ho. 18-15-20, p. 66 ; see also AimaU, I. Ml. 

9. Ibid, XII Hi. 16 : I. ISIS, FramBdata, Karttka **. IS; Me »l«o Gh. XIII, 

f.n. 88. 

10. Annals, 1. 106, 166 (compared) ; Myt. DM. Bar., I. 68, II. 66 (compered) ; 
aleo B. C, My,. DM. 8uppl. Vol., Kj. 996 (1716), v. 49 : 

TaMmdehelyrl Ohikkadiva^>^antaJ^ama»4rDttia^mbedarabdhau | 
VithnCramtena jaiah . . . Kanf htravtndrah J | ; 
•ad III (1) Sr. 64 (1729), 11. 106-104. 

11. AnnaU, I. 106. 

19. See AmtaU (1. 167), according to which OWkkedSveriJs 1< sold to have 
spec telly got oonatruoted » miniature peleoe Wkikk ataman*) In 
Serlngapatem for the rasidenoe of KanthlreYt-Areni with hie family. 

18. B. C., in ft) IB. 96: *. 1598, Nafa, AthidXa ba. 9. 
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. From the dotnestic, no less from the poiittcal, point 
of view, it is of interest to note that 
The Ka]aie Family, .the' Kalale Family came into greater 
protnihence and into increasing contact 
with the Mysore Royal House during this period. 
Mallaraja" 1 1 1 , eldest son of Mallaraja Wo.deyar alias 
Kempe-Arasu and grandson of Karikala-Mallaraja II, 
continued to be the chief of Kalale till December 1679 
when, having no issue, he was succeeded by Dodda-, 
Mallarajaiya or Mallaraja IV (1679-1719), a nephew of 
his and eldest son of Dalavai Kumaraiya of Kalale. 14 
Kumaraiya himself having been foremost in the service 
of the kingdom of Mysore since 1667, appears to have 
brought about this arrangement, under which, while he 
aiined at securing direct succession in his own line to 
the sovereignty of Kalale, he also sought to cement the 
bond of relationship between the Mysore and Kalale 
families and paved the way for opportunities to promising 
members of the Kalale House to serve as Dal_avais of 
Mysore. Indeed, as we have seen, 15 Kumaraiya was 
himself the father-in-law of Ohikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
having given two of his daughters (Devamma and 
Dodda-Depamma) in marriage to him. His brother 
Devaiya-Arasu likewise married his daughter (Dodda- 
Muddamma) to Ohikkadevaraja. Further, on the 
retirement of Kumaraiya in May 1682, he was succeeded 
in the office of Dalavai of Mysore by Doddaiya, a nephew 
of his and second son of Muppina-Kantaiya of Kalale., 16 
Doddaiya held the office with conspicuous ability, during 
1682-1690. Again, Mallarajaiya, younger brother of 
Doc"l£laiya and last son of Muppina-Kantaiya, 17 was the 
Dalavai of Mysore between 1696-1698. The foundations 
of greatness of the House of Kalale in the history of 

14. K. A. V., B. M, 88 ; tee »l»o Table. XIII. 

16. Supra; tee also under Dafavait in Ob. XII, tot detaila about the perioft 

of offloa of Dm)«vJis from the K«|»le Family. 
M. K. A. V., fl. 18 ; aleo I»We XIH. 17. Ibid. 

32* 
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Mysore had tiras been laid, and developed, already during 
1660-1704. 

The progress of Kakile was coeval with the advance of 
De th f h kk Mysore into a first-rate political power 
devaraja Wo'fie- in the south of India. Chikkadevaraja 
y a^, November 16, Wodeyar had been reaching his sixtieth 
year and was, from ail the available 
evidence, in the full possession of his faculties to the end 
of his reign, directing the affairs of his kingdom with 
vigour and -determination. The religious vein in him, 
though strong and pulsating with life, did not prove an 
obstacle to his work as a warrior and statesman. He 
was rather unfortunate in one respect and that was the 
physical weakness of his only son Kacithirava who, as we 
shall notice in the sequel, was both deaf and dumb. 
What makes him great in the eyes of posterity is the 
singular equanimity with which he evidently bore this 
infirmity in his son and successor. The existence of 
steadfast and loyal ministers like Tirumalaiyangar and 
others of his cabinet mtist have proved a consolation to 
him in his thoughts on what might happen to his son and 
to the throne when it fell vacant. His ripe spiritual 
wisdom, his developed sense of dependence on God's 
grace and his undaunted courage should have contributed 
fortitude enough to sustain him in the firm belief that 
his kingdom would be safe in the keeping of God. 
When the hand of Death was on him on November 16, 
1704, in the sixtieth year of his age and the thirty-second 
year of his reign, 18 he should have passed away, if not 
with contentment, at least in the hope that the kingdom 
he had built up with such assiduity, zeal and military 
valour would, despite the frailty attaching to his son, 

18. My I. Dho. Ptr„ II, 81 1 Tar ana, Kirtlka 6 a. 80. Then was a solar 
eclipse on this date (eee Ind. Eph., VI, All). Sea also Myi. lidj. Oho., 
89; Sdj. Kath., XII. 488, and Armalt, I. 184. All the authorities cited, 
it U interesting to note, are nnanimomly agreed aa to the date of death of 
CbikkadiTertja, 
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continue unimpaired for generations to corne. His 

queens, however, are stated to have not observed sati. 19 

Under the influence of his early education and 

His personality, training, 20 the personality, accomplish- 

aooompliehments me nts and character of Chikkadevaraia 
and character. . . .. 

Woqeyar attained, as his reign 

progressed, a harmonious development and a remark- 
able state of maturity, which profoundly impressed 
his contemporaries. Possessed of exceptional personal 
strength, courage and prowess, 21 he was, as he appears 
to us from contemporary sources, a handsome personage 
(Chenniga Chikadevardya), 22 with features characteristic 
of a great man destined to rule as a sovereign 23 — features 
suggestive of budding manhood, charming round face, 
large lotus-like eyes, well-proportioned nose, soft arms, 
round chest, well-built thighs, tender feet, white complex- 
ioned body, pleasing countenance and excellent voice. 24 
In civil society, his personal beauty was a source of 
attraction to those around him, 20 while on the field of 



19. ArmaU, 1. 166. This departure from the established usage perhaps point* 
to the humanitarian influence of drl-Vaishnavism during the period of 
ChikkadSvarSja's reign. 

90. Vide section on Early life of OhAkkadivaraja in Ca. XI, for details. 

91. 8ee Tad. Mahat. (of CnikkupadhySya), 1, 16; Kamala. Mahat., I, 121; 
Venkafa,. Mahat., I, 47-48, 61; Patch. Mahat., 1,48-47; Div. Sit. Oh«., I, 
86; Mitra. G6., I, 7 : Dcrbaja simha-vikramanum ; unnata bahu-pant- 
kramam ; anupama par&kramam ; surddri hima-iaila dhatryam 
uddhata Aauryam, etc. 

29, Hadi. Dhar., aee kanda verse at the end of each chapter. 
28. C. Vam., 166: Mahdpurutha lakshana", anga-pratyanga ch afcravarti 
lakshana. 

94. Venkafa, Mahat., I, 64 ; Art. Mahat. (of Mallikirjuna), II, 82-83 ; Ohikka- 

dtvendra-Vam., p. 29 (prose passage) ; Tad. Mahat. (of Ximaa-Kavi), II, 

ff. 82 (prose passage) ; O. Tom., 168 ; O. P"*., IV, 69-72; Munivcun., 1, 9. 

Among the expressions found used in the texts are : Bapigoppuvctjavvana ; 

kmdavareyam pfilva, muddu moga ; ananammdu vendu ; bagateganga} ; 

nayanam lasadutpala ; nlldu, natu bdgida rnHgu; W* «{ i «rde 

batlUdda.; todeMptyakamba; melnade ; padvmamjanuepaAMmendu; 

aeheha bifoogeda mayyi ; pratarma vadandravinda ; riridani, 
96. Kamand. NX., n, I ; Die. Sfl. Ch*., 1, 81, 83 ; 0. Pi., V, 106 ; Kamala. 

Mdhat., I, 110; Vnnkafa,. Mahat., I, 64: Abhimav* kandatpdvatdra ; 

nstam ptuhpatopn; bhamim hr day a grihi; maha-taundaryadim 

rtrtgarum . . . manmri. 
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battle he was a terror to his enemies. 26 Master of the 
science of arms and the different ' arts of warfare and of 
horsemanship and elephant-riding, 27 he would personally 
lead his mighty army (horse and foot) on the field, fight 
against heavy odds like a daring hero (katfugali), deftly 
(kara-chamatkr}iyim) eut off his adversaries (i.e., hostile 
powers) at the point of his famous sword Nandaka 
and make hiraself conspictious by displaying his shining 
standard, the Garud^a-dhva^a, as an emblem of victory 
(jayaeri vilasita natana). The accomplished person 
that he was, 20 Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was celebrated as 
a distinguished scholar of his age. 0 He had a subtle 

26. Div. Si. Ch-a., I, 61-89 ; Hatti. MAhttt., I, 88 ; Patch. JfiJ&H.. 1.44; Sat. 
Br, Vi., I, 46 : Vairi-bhlkaran ; Kaliyendu ranarangado\ ; anrdya maha 
tmirarka ; madavat kunjara timha ; ranasphurana bhairavcmendu . 

27. O. Bi., pp. 68-59; Qi. GO., pp. 88-89, 69-70; M bh. Santi., ff. 8 (col.) ; 
Sachchi. Nir., ff. 120-121 (prose passage) : Attravidya Bhrgv.Tdman.vm; 
4ha.va.kala HMavahanwnum ; aivdtshana kalidhartkrta rlvantanum \ 
gajdrShana kaladkarikrta jayanta, Tnaghavantanum, etc. 

28. Vtnkafa. mm., 1,48; Sri. Mahat., H, 81 [ KamaU. Mdhat., 1, 118-131, 
also ff. 29 (prose passage); Buk. Oft a., 1, 79; Shag. Gi. Ti., I, 60; 
Mbh, 8*nti„ l.o, ; Patch, mhat., 1, 46 ; Ohikkadlaindra-Vam', V. 22, yv. 
116-116 : YOd. mhdt., II, 69-60; Sachchil. Nir., I, 87; A. V. O., I. 21, 28, 
80, 97-88, III, 90, 36, 48, 44, 63, IV, 13 ; Atitra. <?a., I, 8 ; E. 0„ Ill (1) Sr. 
14, 11. 61-68 ; Myn. Dint. Suppl. Vol., My. 116, 11. 6846; also III (1) Sr. 64 
(1722), U. 68-70. Among the expressions found used in the texts are : 
Uttung&tva mngh&ta tindhura brndddbhuta pattiyukta nijaeinachakra 
tarvasvadim ; mttaUdirchida rtpugaja mottamanu tadedu; dhurado] 
t ainyamanoggugaidu ripugafam geldu ; Nandaka krpandbhirdmanum ; 
Nandaka rakta dh&r&parithikta ; Nandakamene meregumapratima-nrpa 
kha4gam ; Nandakdkhya khadga khanditdrdti wrpa mandate . . . 
tfgdhdra tamm&rjita ; po\eva yuddha Garuda-dhvajam. In the poetical 
language ol most of the contemporary sources, the sword Nandaka is 
conceived as a woman, a stage-dancer in the hands of Ohikkadgvaraje on 
tbe field of battle, clothed with the blood of the enemies (see, for instance, 
in Kamala. Mdhdt., I, 118 : Banarang&nganitdo} tunandaka krpana 
nafyandrimani rakta-vatanBptiam). 

29. Patch, mm., 1,45 ; O. Vi., V, 106; Mitra. GO., p. 8 (prose passage); 
iivnivam., 1, 164 : Saraiam ; tupraudhi ; alampugara ; kalAnidhi. 

80. Patch. AMJwJf ., I, 48-44 ; 0. Vi., V.106; Sringdra-Balaka-Sdngatya, ff. 
188; MUra. Qt., I, 7; Munivam., 1, 167 ; Songt on Ohlkka&ioar&ja and 
Kempadtvarnma, ff, 180: Ohaduram, nipunam, kodujanam kaUyc\; 
idravichdra k6vidu ; mah&vidvitham; ridydpravina.. See also Raj. 
Kaih., XII. 474, where Devachandra speaks of Ghikkadivaraja as haying 
been the foremost among tbe learned celebrities of his age (Ohikkadiva- 
tjaratam kOvida-Hkhdmatyi-yenitidam) . 
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mind oapable of grasping the learned arts, 31 and quick 
in" comprehending the sentiments of othets (chdru- 
■rasajnam)'. 32 He was a brilliant conversationalist (vdk- 
kovidam) and took a keen interest in debates and discus- 
sions among scholars in his court (sdstrigala vdda). 33 To 
talk with him once was, in the opinionof a contemporary 
poet, to wish for more talks with him, and to him who 
.had not conversed with him even once, the desire was 
-to'find an opportunity to do so. " If the nectar is only 
known by the name," this poet asks, " is it possible not 
to yearn for a drop of it ? When you have had a taste 
of it, is it possible not to hunger for it the more?" 34 
An expert in ail arts and sciences, 35 Chikkadevaraja had 
dived deep into their secrets (sarva suhalegalplagutta 
tilidu). 38 In particular, as we learn from another 
contemporary, 37 he would personally test the weapons, 
diamonds, horses and elephants required for his use 
(dyudha ratna vaji gajamam tdne parikshikkumdm). 
Well-trained in the study and appreciation of music and 
literature (samantu kuealam sangita-sdhityadol). 38 he 
•was an ardent lover of them and had a thorough knowledge 
of their fundamentals. 39 He was himself an expert 
among the lutists (vqinikarql prav'ina nereyam), 40 having 

31. Ohikkadivlndru- 7am . , P. 90, v. U»; Yid. Sl&h&t., II, 64: Sale vidvat 
tatkala pravdh.iya.nv.re Htyyal tQkthma ntldantarangam nelegondirkum. 

84. Kdmamd. 1ft '., I, 69. 88. Ibid, II, 1 ; Buk. Oha., I, 97. 

84. See Chdiupadyama^imanjari, vv. 46-64 (Ed. by V. Pr»bhik»r» Sietri), 
quoted in tbe Mys. (Jo*., II. iv. 2461, 

86. KanuOd. ltdhdt., I, 110; Sn. STdhdt., II, 81; 0, Vi., V, 106; Chikka- 
diVlndra-Vam., i.e.; Ydd. M&k&t., II, 64; Ubh. tixnli., I.e. ; 0. Si. 
end Oi. CW., l.o. ; A. V. O., 1, 19 ; Mitra. Gs.,J, T; Sakala hold nilayam ; 
* . . pravlna ; . . . . dharamim ; vividha kali praeinam ; hold 
Uvidam ; idttrirwidrajftabkdvaia \ aJehifa tastranqafof, etc. 

88. Uunivam., I, 7. 87. See SiiiRertrye in Mitra. 06., l.o. 

88. Ibid ; eee else 0. Bi. end Oi.,Oe., I.e. 

89. CUkkadivindra-Vam., pp. 21, 28 (proee paseego) 1 Ydd. Mdhdt., U, 69, 
eleo «. 99 (proee peieege) ; Patch. Mdhdt., I, 44; O. Vi., V, 106 ; Mbh. 
&»«#»., l.e.; Div. 8a. 0*o., 1,81; A. V. O., 1, 10 : Sanglta+dhiiga 
raiapramedita kjAayanum ; . . . hnvidam; . . . ratajnam; 
. , . antka idhiti; mddhuryatara tangita-iravanaMla ; tanyitada 
ft )Uty<ido (pan&raydit. 

40, Mitra. I.e. 
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been taught toplay scientifically on the instrument (lute), 
to the extent of endowing it with life and enrapturing 
his audience. 41 Reference has been made in an earlier 
chapter to Chikkdevaraja Wodeyar as the guiding spirit, 
nay as the creator, of the the literary movement of his 
reign and to the works ascribed to or written by him. 
Undoubtedly, in the literary and cultural spheres, he 
dominated the most notable circles of his time. 42 Him- 
self a connoisseur of literary merit, 43 he had a high 
standard of appreciation, and appears to have initiated a 
policy, in pursuance of which literary works were to be 
produced along up-to-date lines, yet without breaking 
away from the earlier traditions. Thus, we learn, he 
used to keep himself engaged in the enjoyment of writings 
characterized by symmetry in respect of form, sentiments 
delineated, diction, style, descriptive powers and figures 
of speech used (like similes, illustrations, etc). 44 Further, 
-it seems to have been his desire that authors attempting 
literary productions in Kannada prose and poetry should 
aim at popular understanding and appreciation (ellar 
premade tiliddlipante ; ai'esha janam tiliva terade; 
ellararivinim) while paying due regard to beauty of 
form, sentiments, verbal embellishments, modernity in 
the medium of expression, use of kanda and other 

41. 0. Vi.y IV, 111-116; Bltfeyant kv.mi.ra Otokadivam . . . n&dam 
tvara prakramam . , . nunchara . , . chdrigalondire Ulna 
Ulnadof pavanaritdntv btjituvinam . , . pr&nam bandudu j antra 
bijjege ... kwivode pokku . . . cTutanavftti mottadol . . . 
tavidaniyindaml tamedudemba vikalpade tdrpudu; see ftlao O. Vam., 
176-181. 

43. K&auxnd. Nl., I, 69; Vtnkafa. If&hdt., I, 41; Sat. Br. Vi., 1,47; 
Praudh&graganyam ; n&tana t&hiiya vyrtflna gtahpati bhdnanmaii', 
pOnditf mahimsyum, 

48. Ifbh. Santi., 0. Bi. *nd (Jr. OS., I.e.: SdhUyaratapartkthA-Mkcuka- 
prattaramm; MMtyayidya-nikatJta-prattaranmu 

44. GMiadlvlndra-Vam„ p. 36 (prows passage); Tad. Mahai., «. &80 
(prose p«M*geJ ; Kamand. M., I.e. : Atimadburatara-tahityavtdya- 
vuhayamirakta^manata ; nara-tahitya-oinidi ; rtpa-rata-paka-iayyi- 
ri tf-e ar nan Sp ami t prikthd-bhavaahitrddlrgvQ** a m m iir a-mdha- 
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varieties of metres and melody of diction. The extent 
to which these standards were realised is, perhaps, 
borne out by the literary achievement of the reign de- 
scribed in the chapter relating to it. Of, perhaps, greater 
importance to us is the keen interest he evinced in the 
history and culture of his country, for he was known to 
have " directed an extensive collection to be made of 
historical materials, including ail inscriptions then 
extant within his dominions, which were already reported 
to be volumincus." 46 In this hereminds us of Raja-Kaja, 
the great Choja ruler. Magnificent, prosperous and 
happy, of sweet and good words and pleasing manners, 
calm and gentle, prudent, stainless, adhering to the 
established course of conduct, kind-hearted and generous, 47 
Chikkadevaraja Wod.eyar was, as he is depicted to us 
by his contemporaries, an intensely human character. 
With a thorough control over his passions and with a 

16. See Batti. It&hdt., I, 101, 106-108; Kamala. Ifah&t., Ill, 78-76, 78-79; 
8u. Bap., 1,19; Bhag. Gf. Ti., I, 67; Sitha-Dhatma, v. 0 (col.); Srt. 
M&hdt., ool., eto. : Etakam betiu . . , r a s a b h A vd lank? ti rUt 
tadariha ; potatado\nu4i ; padabandham posatdge kanda latiyim ndnd- 
vrtta tamtthadim ; kl\ta jam* brind akkellam travya mmpada 
mummuttire. For details about these productions, vide Ch. XIV of this 
work. 

48. Be© Wake's Preface to his Mytoor, I. pp. xxii-xxiii, where he obviously 
records a genuine tradition fre sh in the memories of his contemporaries 
in Mysore. 

17. Sat. Br. Ti., 1, 46-47; Patch. Mihdt., I, 4844; Kamala, Mahdt., 1, 110; 
O. Ft., V, 106; Ohikkadlvtndra- Vam. , pp, 32, 29 (prose passage); Yad. 
Mahit,, II, 69, alio ff. 82 (prose passage) ; Venkafa. Ifahat., I, 64 ; Tad, 
Mahal, (of GhikkupidhySya), 1, 16 ; Munivam., 1, 9, 148, 168 ; see also 
Iff. O., 111(1) Sr. 14 (18B6),1.46: Vaibhavad o \ ekalpasala t atyanta 
tampadanum, abhyudayamam padedoppuva, bhdv ukam; vinayskti, 
madhuramaya bhdtluinam, o\v&tugan, ananda-dSyakanttm, jantttanda- 
karam, utsavado\e Bdmanum ; tantam, nayatllam, gdmbhfrya ; vivikaiiU, 
uchitajnam ; akaUmka, vitnala-mamam ; nlmag&ram, dharma-niffha ; 
today am, daydpayidhi ; vdarah, ehdg*. Cf. Nayaka of Madura (p. 220) 
which refer* to Chikkadevaraja as "the niggardly king of Mysore," on 
the authority of Taylor (Or. Hitt. Mas., II. 321-229), by way of bringing 
out the greatness of Mangamrui] of Madura (1689-1706) contrasted with 
the former (i.e., Ohikkadivaraja), her contemporary. There is absolutely 
no evidence in support of this characterization. Taylor's authority is 
itself % later tale on the hostile Madura aide. It is not entitled to oredenoe 
in the face of the strong testimony of incidental references from local 
sources cited In this chapter. 
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mastery of the sciences of politics and diplomacy, he had 
a deep insight into the character of his councillors while 
remaining an enigma to them (sakala samajikarolava 
tilidu nijaprakrtiyanavarge Kanisada). 49 His govern- 
ment was that of a true Kshatriya, deeply rooted in the 
ancient ideal of dharma (rdjadharmam), which had as 
its objectives punishment of the wicked and protection 
of the good (dti^ta-nigraha eigta-paripdlcmam) and pro- 
motion of happiness of ail his subjects in generai and 
of Gods, Brahmans and the dumb creation typified by 
the cow in particular. 50 Gifts to Brahmans (implying the 
leisured class), reverence and liberality towards poets and 
the learned, relief to the needy, dependents and the 
deserving, mercy and assurance of safety to supplicants, 
affection for his followers, kindly attention towards hi* 
subjects, gracefulness towards the fair sex, above al 
devotion to Vishnu — these were the cardinal features o! 
Chikkadeva's character as the ruler of a growinj 
kingdom. 51 



48. Mvmivam., 1,9, 11,90; Patch. Mdkat., 1,44,18; Die. 8a. Oka., 1,81 
86; Ghikkadtvendra-Vam,, pp. 39-30 iprose passage); Y&d. Mahat. 
t!. 89 (prose pattge) : Arithadvargattaniradiriri ; nitvrltigafadhikeddi 
panav&ge ; prabh tvmambriitadhajakt&raya-vadedu paramasaptdnga 
rijyadobu ; nUittidhAna, nUyvidyi-vitdradanu, alti-prak&radim, Mime 
ddno'bMda-danda^chatur.-,paya-kiitala, etc. 

49. MutUvam., I, 148. 

.60, Patch. Itahat., I, 48; Chikkadtvtndra-Vam. sod Yad. Mdhat., I.e. 
Ifitra. 65., I, 8; 0. Bi„ p. 4, also ool. ; Hadi. Dhar., IX, 80; Ql. G< 
and Saeheha. Nir., ool. ; A. V. 0„ Ill, 4G, Ml, IV, 17, 98 j B. O., Ill 0 
Sr. 14, 11. 78-77. Among the textual expressions are : 8arvaja.ru 
anibar prajegaf, idiala prajdkdntanum ; Alva-g&vipra-tantati santau 
doffrke, dlvarfr&Kmanaparipdlanam pradhdnam gaidu, diva-brahman 
raJaha^dyapriihti-Mmrdjya-dfkthd'bhrti. 
61. Xamdto, Afah&t., I, M0; Venkafa. Mdhat., 1,54; Kdmand. St., 1, 6t 
Patch. Mahdt., I, 44; JHv. 8a. Oha., I, 89; Ohikkadlvtndra* Vam 
pp. 90-91, vv. 106-109; else pp. 38-80 (prose passage) ; Ydd. Mdhai., II, 6 
also if. 99 (proae passage) ; Sal. Br. 7i„ 1, 46-47 : Danade vipraram, kav 
j»na-hfd«j/dbhlftamittu, piridu mannaneyim budharam, airiiaughi 
mmudtttonddryadim, arthi-jana eMntdraina, pitravanivaham \ inai. 
prafeyatn tatkrpeyim, abhayapraddnadinddnaiaram ; kadu h&rmeyi 
tvakiydnuchararkafam ; prajtyanddaradim, prajtyam lalaneyvr 
vilaiadir* mdniniyarka^am, taundaryadim ttrtyaram; ramtdhipana 
bhaktiyim, haripdddbja maAaranda ianmadhv.karam ; sanajanan 
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Literary flourishes apart, contemporary testimony to 
Contemporary the greatness of Chikkadevaraj a 
testimony as to his Wodeyar is very weighty indeed, 
greatness. Mallikarjuna, in his anranga-Mdhp,- 

tmya (1678), observes : 52 " There are no sovereigns who 
do not perform obeisance to Chikkadeva, no chiefs who 
do not do homage to him, no warriors who do not regard 
him as a hero, no enemies who do not seek his protection, 
no Brahmans not gratified by his gifts, no tract not 
impressed with the emblem of his sovereignty, and no 
venerable persons not duly honoured by him." Tiruma- 
larya, in his Apratima-Vira-Gharitam (c. 1695-1700), 53 
speaks of him thus : " In this world there are none 
greater than Chikkadeva; if there be, they must only 
be in ancient writings. None are equal to him ; if there 
are, they are only his reflection. Opponents he has 
none ; jf there are any, they are only for amusement in 
sports ; nowhere else are they to be seen." 

Among the insignias and titles of Chikkadevaraj a 
Wodeyar were : D h ar arii-V ar ah a 
titief insignias and (boar), Ganda-bherunda (double-headed 
eagle), Birudantembara-ganq'q (cham- 
pion over those who say they have such and such titles), 
Malepa-nripa-madamardana (curber of the pride of 
refractory chiefs), Advaita-parakrama (of peerless 

<S2. II, 8fi : 

Maniyada rdyarilla betagaiyada manneyaArilla 
Sbranendenuada vlrarilla iara^endenada Mtravarilla ] 
Danadim daniyada viprarilla nijamudreytbowttada dUamUla 
Matmamego laddryaritta Chikadtva-nffam iharsg&%man«tnbinam]\ 
Compare with this what Vijnineavare, the femona author of the 
Xitdkthara, wrote of Ohalukya Vikramaditya VI (1076-1111) : " There 
baft cot been, there it not, and there will not be, oo the surface of the 
earth, a city like Kelvin ; and never was a monarch like the prosperous 
Vikramtnka «een or heard " (see My,. Oat., 11. ii. 808). 
88. II, Si 

Jagadol 6r1-Chiiadtvanim psrvyariUeitdnu mu^adodam 
Bagegolgum palavdtinof dorttyumUMtHnu-muntfldoijUim. J 
Bagego \gwm pratibimbddo \ malevariUett&nu-tnimt&dodarn 
Bagegolgum pTa^aydparAdMvidKiyol mttfdtoa&unnxlUyum 1 1 
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prowess), Sahgara-Bhima (champion on the field of 
battle), Hindurdya-Suratrdna t (Sultan" of Hindukings), 
Andhra-kshitmdra-hrdaya-eula (a trident to the heart of 
the Telugu chief, i.e., Nayak of Madura), Dakshinadik- 
Chakravarti, Tenkana-Rdya (Emperor of the South), 
Kardtaka-Bhumandalddhisvara, Karndtaka-Chakra- 
vartiy Sringdra-Karndta-Chakri (Emperor of the Karna- 
taka country), Yddavakuloddhdraka (establisher of the 
Yadu race), Mahishdpuravarddhisvara (Lord of the city 
of Mysore), Paechirnarangapuri-simhdsanddhisthitam 
(established on the throiie, i.e., sovereignty, of the city of 
Seringapatam), Mahdrdjddhirdjaparamesvara (Emper- 
or of kings) and Apratima-Vira (unparalleled hero). 54 
Some of these titles show unmistakably the high position 
Chikkadeva had attained to in Southern India as a ruler. 
Chikkadevaraja W'odeyar lived and worked in times of 
exceptional difficulty and stress. From 

An estimate of the beginning of his reign, it was his 
Chikkade v ar a i a 

Wofleyar : avowed ambition to maintain the 

. As a poiitcical territorial integrity and independence 
. builder - of the kingdom of Mysore on the on,e 

hand and, on the other, to advance further as a represent- 
ative of or rather as the political heir to the imperial 
traditions of "Vijayanagar in Southern India and the 
Karnajaka country. In seeking to realize that ambition, 
he successively came into conflict with numerous powers, 
the Nayaks of Madura and Ikkeri, the local chief 's, the 
Muhammadans of Bijapur and Golkonda and the 
Mahrattas under eivSji and Sambhaju Prospects of 
southern expansion of Mysore under him, as far as 
Madura and Trichinopoly, were bright up to 1682 but 
became gloomy and were definitely, though temporarily, 
arrested by the harassing wars of Sambhaji during 



See, O.Vi., \ Ohikkadivtndrar Vam., vp. 96-30 (prone passage) ; Ydd. 
Mahal., tt. 37-83 (prose passage) ; Mbh. Sdnii., col., Q.B\„ G\. Gi. and 
SaoSclyil. Nir. t ooL ; B.C., HI (1) Br, 9*, 11. M| IV (3) Oh, 99. 11. £&40 ; 
Jffrs. Dut. £h?pl. Vol., My. UB. It 1BM69, 480440 ; also rstswnoe. cited 
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1682-1686 and the advance, of Mughal arma into the 
south of India in the succeeding years, i.e., 1689-1696. 
All these adverse circumstances,, however, resulted in 
limiting his jurisdiction only up to the forts on the 
eastern frontier of Mysore, overlooking the south. In 
the other directions, he achieved a great deal of success. 
While systematically extending the kingdom of Mysore 
in the western and central Karnatak at the expense of 
local chiefs (like those of Ikkeri and Maddagiri) and 
foreign powers (like Bijapur and Golkonda and the 
Mahrattas) during 1673-1687, he withstood and repulsed 
the Mahratta attacks on Mysore in 1677 and 1682, 
quickly recovered from the crisis of 1682-1686, and 
maintained unimpaired his diplomatie relations with the 
Mughal Empire (1687-1700). The net resuit of his 
policy was that during the last years of his reign 
(1698-1704), when Aurangzib was engagea in his ever- 
deepening struggle with the Mahrattas in the Deccan, 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar had not only ensured the 
integrity and independence of the kingdom of Mysore 
as a bulwark against the Mughal Empire in the North 
but had also been sufficiently well-established in his 
claim to the sovereignty of the South and the Karnataka 
country, and was in fact at the zenith of his power, an 
achievement creditable in no small measure to his un- 
tiring personal exertions and the activities of his Dajavais. 
To the student of history the reflection occurs that 

it was a public calamity that the ill- 
Asa politician, starred conditions of his time did not 

favour Chikkadeva with complete success 
in his southern campaign. With it the chance of the 
restoration of an orderly government throughout Southern 
India was lost for another century until the Pax 
Britannica made it possible. The results of the unfortu- 
nate check that Chikkadevaraja received in that direction 
and in his attempt at the assertion of supremacy over 
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the territory which for ages Vijayanagarhad held together 
and ruled over, made themselves increasingly felt with 
the lapse of years. What Chikkadeva's success might 
have meant it is needless to contemplate now ; it were 
really profitless to consider a " what might have been." 
But it is patent enough to a chronicler of the times that 
his ill-success signified the loss of a strong central govern- 
ment that Chikkadeva alone — of ail the men of the time 
in the South — could have bestowed on the country as a 
whole. Neither the Mahratta king nor the Mughal 
Emperor could have done this. The Mahratta king was 
carrying on a warfare in the South not so much for 
founding a central government, with a view to extending 
the benefits of an orderly administration, ' as for getting 
footholds in it which might help in the future for collect- 
ing the chauth and the sardesmukhi from its chiefs and 
princelings. The imperialism of Sivaji, Aurangzib and 
their successors differed widely from that of Chikkadeva's 
ideal of an Empire. 55 If what Chikkadeva attempted for 
his kingdom is any guide to what he might have aimed at 
for the larger territory he tried to conquer, there is hardly 
any doubt, it would have denoted a System of governance 
under which the blessings of peace and order were to 
prevail over the whole of the South for some decades at 
least. Aurangzib's fight over the Southern Muhammadans 
consumed all his talents and treasury, and the extension 
of his rule over the South, even if it had materialized, 
would not have brought for the people the reign of a 
sovereign who intended peace and contentment for the 
conquered tracts. In any case, it would not have spelt a 
System of administration which would have recalled to the 
Hindus of the South a continuation of the orderly Vijaya- 
nagar rule to which they had grown accustomed for well 
nigh four centuries. The passing away of Chikkadeva 

66. ON the relative claims of Mysdre, the Mahrattas and the Mugjials to 
■Empire in the South, vide Appendix V*-*-(7). 
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(in 1704) thusmeant to the South something more than the 
loss of a eivaji or an Aurangzi'b. So long as Chikkadeva 
lived there was the chance of a restoration of order 
in the South, a restoration which the interests of the 
country and its people needed from the days of Venkata 
I (1586-1614), the Vijayanagar Emperor, and a restora- 
tion, too, which would have been in keeping with its own 
past traditions and culture. Whatever the Mughal or 
the Mahratta may have been for their homelands, they 
were essentially different to the kingdoms of the South 
which had had a civilization and a settled government 
of their own. His death, as we shall see, meant the loss 
for ail time of such a chance, with the resuit that the 
way was open for the pretensions of the Mahrattas and 
the Mughals (including the Nawabs of Arcot and the 
Nizam) in later days, to levy contributions from the 
feudatories of the old derelict Empire, or to lay waste the 
country which taxed not only their resources but also 
strained those of the common people so much that the 
very presence of the armies of these demanders proved- a 
signal for a generai exodus of the inhabitants of towns and 
villages. The threat of an invasion thus proved woree 
than a war actually carried out, a state of affairs which 
Etdded to the misery of the people who neither had peace 
nor security for another century. 

Chikkadeva was a born ruler of men. He was essen- 
tially a man of action. He was un- 
As a ruler. doubtedly one of the greatest of his 

race. He aimed high but did not go 
beyond the possible. His government was a centralized 
deapotism of the benevolent type, usually conducted along 
traditional Unes. His administrative measures and Works 
of public utility reveal a personality far in advance of his 
South Indian contemporaries, a personality with an ardent 
desire for reform of old institutions to suit the changing 
cot A itioiis of the times, and with a genius for initiation 
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and execution of new ideas and schemes. His fiscal 
regulations were as strict as they were just, for they 
aimed at the standardization of revenue dues and provi- 
sion of facilities to the ryots on the one hand and, on 
the other, at reducing to the minimum, chances of 
disaffection on their part. He linked the civil, criminal 
and revenue sides of the administration in such away 
that control and governance during difficult times was 
rendered easy and possible. In the matter of foreign 
relations, he, much like Sivaji, refused to seek the aid of 
outsiders, though he maintained diplomatic relations 
with the Mughal. A devout erT-Vaishnava by faith 
and profession, he evinced a keen interest in the 
philosophy of that religion while tolerating other sects 
and creeds. Numerous were his gifts and acts of piety. 
Cities, towns, and Brahmanical settlements in local 
parts, which were as ever bef ore the vanguards of spiritual 
and temporal culture, were in a flourishing condition 
under him. As head of the social order, Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, in keeping with the ancient ideal of Varnd- 
srama-dharma, strove hard to maintain social well-being 
in the country. His court was noted for its dazzling 
splendour and magnificence, being thoroughly expressive 
of the tastes and culture of the times to which he belonged. 
Himself an accomplished person and an engaging per- 
sonality, he gave an impetus to the development of 
Kannada literature as the means of popular education, 
ushering in a new era in the literary history of Mysote. 
His encouragement to and patronage of scholars and 
poets was proverbial. Regular and systematic in his 
habits and pursuits as he was, his domestic life was 
marked by peace and happiness. 

With Chikkadevaraja, religion was the rock-bed of social 

well-being. Religion divorced from 
■A'ST" - ^ciety waa as nothing to him. Here 

we see religioua duty identified with 
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social duty. Sin is an offence against the latter and not 
the former. Redemption, it would seem to follow from 
this standpoint, is tantamount to liberation from associa- 
tion with unhelpful society, a society that discards human 
sympathy and human good-will towards its own kind. 
Conduct is greater than mere profession of belief. 
Religion is, in this sense, the fountain-head of morality 
and that is morality which has its supreme sanction from 
religion. We can now appreciate why Chikkadeva 
stresses duty in one's own sphere in the true spirit of the 
Bhagavad-Gita. He incubates the view that if human 
solidarity is to be achieved peacefully, it is necessary for 
each in his own place to do his duty selflessly and thus 
help towards harmonious action. That is a doctrine 
that has its value as much in the national as in the inter- 
national sphere even to-day. It would seem that in the 
religious and social domain, as in the political and 
administrative, Chikkadeva realized the limits of human 
action. If it is the first duty of a reformer to prevent 
any future reformation, Chikkadeva splendidly succeeded 
in his attempt. To those who think that they can by a 
stroke of the pen remould society or remake religion, 
here is something to unlearn, if not to learn. 

Monarchs have seldom condescended to become the 
preceptors of their subjects. If some 

humt C °e n q C ua P m°y n " P raise is due to A ™ ka for the care with 
which he propagated the Law of Piety 
and to Justinian for reducing a laborious system of law 
into a short and elementary treatise understood by the 
youth as much of Eome as of Constantinople and Bery- 
tus, then some credit is also due to Chikkadeva for the 
diligence with which he attempted to teach those commit- 
ted to his charge the solidarity of humanity. To him ail 
human beings — the four orders of the Hindu social life — 
were one, each being indissolubly bound up with otheirs 
and ail being one single whole for tbe common good. His 

sa 
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conception of equality transcended law. It was some* 
thing more than equality in the eye of the law. It was 
equality in the eye of God, for ail who worship Him or 
in His name are, according to him, equal before Him 
and attain to everlasting life. That is a conception of 
equality which is not only great but also one which 
stands unique in history. 

A worthy contemporary of Sivaji and Aurangzib, a 
consummate warrior, a strenuous poli- 

Mysore.*' Maker ° f tical builder > a shrewd administrator, 
a humble seeker after truth and an 
intensely human personage of many-sided tastes and 
attainments, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar must be reckoned, 
from the materials now available to us, a typical character 
of Southern India during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, He is undoubtedly entitled to rank 
high as a " Maker of Mysore." He is, perhaps, best 
remembered by the most enduring monuments of his 
rule, the Chikkad'evaraja-sagara-nala and the D'eva-nala 
(Chikkad'evaraja-nala), canals in the present district of 
Mysore. His reign thus fui]y exemplifies the truth of 
the well-known saying, " Peace hath her victories, no less 
renown'd than war." 

The influence of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar on the 
OhikkadSvftrij* generation of writers immediately after 
Wodeyar in the 18th his death was profound. He figures 
oratory literature, prominently in the literature of the 
eighteenth century. 56 In particular, one literary work, 
belonging to the reign of Ka^thi'rava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
II (1704-1714), significantly echoes the memory of his 
greatness as a warrior-king of Mysore. 57 Another work, 



66. Seo, for inrtanoe, B.C., My: Di»t. Suppl. Vol., Nj. 998 (1716); III <1) 
Sr. M (I'm M>d 100 (1734), IN. SB (1749), and IV (1) Yd. 17, 16 (1761) ; 
alto infra. 

87. Ananfasijaya-Bh^mH, pp. 0-3: Sirantara-duranta bhtyaJnmia bali- 
krinta tfmanta si mania nighAta. mjasnuidrdnkit* jaya-rtambka £rt. 
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belonging to the reign of Krishnaraja Wodeyar I 

(1714-1732), vividly points to the glory of his reign. 58 

Chikkadevaraja stands out in history by reason of his 

exceptional personal quality, which 
^ His claim on posted makes Mm mQre noteworthy than his 

contemporaries. Among the rulers of 
the new states that had grown up ont of the wreckage of 
the old Vijayanagar Empire, he was easily first. His 
greatest claim on posterity is that he laid the foundations 
of a government which stood for peace and order. He 
may be said to have realized that order was as important 
for cultural progress as peace itself. During the thirty- 
two years of his regin, the country, despite the wars he 
fought, enjoyed the blessings of a settled government, 
The literary activity of the period is the best evidence of 
this great blessing. After the fall of the resuscitated 
Vijayanagar Empire at Penukonda, an interval of nearly a 
hundred and fifty years from the death of Venkata I 
(1614), the last great ruler of that illustrious line, till 
the memorable reign of Chikkadevaraj'a Wodeyar of 
Mysore (1672-1704), is faintly marked by the obscure 
names and imperfect annals of a series of kings — begin- 
ning with Sri-Ranga III (1614) and ending with bri- 
Ranga VII (1759) — who successively occupied the 
Imperial throne of Vijayanagar. During the same 
period, Mysore, as we have shown, 59 rose from the position 
of a mere viceroyalty to the proud status of a sovereign 
seat, which, under the capable rule of a discerning king, 
Chikkadeva, was fast taking the place of the old 
Imperial House (of Vijayanagar) itself, a king who might 
have deserved a statue among the best and bravest of 
the successors of ancient Hakka and Bukka. Chikka- 
deva's kingdom suffered a temporary eclipse because, as 



68. Sakala-Vaid. Sam., pp. 2-4 (Introd. Oh.). 

69. Vide Chs. V, V I , V 1 1 1 , X and XI of this work, for the politioal evolution 
of Mysore during 1610-1704. 
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we shall notice, weaker sovereigns began to appear in the 
line of succession, who were neither fired by the same zeal 
nor possessed of the same capacity to manage men and 
things. The ideals and objectives aimed at by him — the 
ideal and objective primarily of a united South against 
the aggressive Mughal who tried to break through the 
frontier states and destroy what was left of the ancient 
Hindu land — were lost sight of by those who immediately 
came after him. Servants tended to become masters and 
loyalty to get displaced by rank treachery. The usurpation 
of Haidar was only ended by the devotion of trusted leaders 
who again and again asserted the principle of right over 
might and held aloft the high principles of service, 
devotion and loyalty, and amidst all kinds of difficultes 
owned no other duty to the Sovereign House of Mysore 
but that of duty done for the sake of duty. 
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(1) ON THE DERIVATION OF "WODEYAR." 

Wod&yar: Kan. plural and honorific form of Odeya, 
lit. lord, master ; spelt variously as Qdeyar, Wqdeyar, 
Wadpyar and Wadefyaraiya, in inscriptions and literary 
works of the Vijayanagar and Mysore periods. In Tamil, 
the word occurs as Uclaiyar, as in Chola inscriptions 
among others. Between the fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, Vira-eaivism was the predominant creed in the 
Southern Karnatak. This is evidenced by the fact that 
the word Wodeyar not infrequently appears in the 
literature of the period in a modified form as Vader or 
Wader, a term of respect by which Jangama priests 
were, and are even now, addressed. 

(2) ON THE DERIVATION OF " MYSORE." 

Mysore : Derived from Mahisha (or Maisa) + uru, lit. 
buffalo town. Popular mythology associates the place 
with the destruction of Mahishasura, the buffalo-headed 
monster, by the consort of Siva, worshipped by the 
Mysore Royal House as their tutelary Goddess, i.e., eri- 
Chamurideevari of the Chamuridi Hills, Mysore. There 
has been considerable discussion among scholars, for 
sometime now (see App. J in Mys. Gaz., II. iv. 3118- 
3120, for a summary), on the derivation of the word 
Mysore, which they generally take to connote a tract 
or territory variously identified as Mahisha-mqr\dala, 
Erumai-nadu, Mahisha- rashtra, Maisa-nddu, Mahi- 
shmati, etc., referred to in inscriptions and literature. 
The Sangam poets (6th cent. A.D.) in particular, as is 
well known, refer in their works to Erumai-yuran, a 
name which has been taken tomean "he of Mahishapura 
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or Mysore" (see Kar. Ka. Cha. Ill, Introdn., pp. xxi, 
xxv), and latterly attempted to be identified as a 
chief of Yemmiganur (see Mys. Gaz., 3120). Although 
the last word bas not yet been said on the subject, 
enough data is at hand to hold that a portion of the 
present State of Mysore, including the place called 
Mysore, was either coterminous with, or formed part of, 
the extensive tract known as Mahisha-mandalcu or 
Maisa-nddu (Mahisha-nadn) in a indent times (vide 
Ch. I I I of this work, for documentary details). Equally 
significant is it to note the survival of the name of the 
place in its earlier forms as Mayisur and Mahisur in 
the inscriptions down to the sixteenth century A.D., and 
its graduai transformation to Mdisuru (Mysore) in the 
seventeenth. The word in its Sanskritised form Mahi- 
shdpura appears side by side with the earlier forms in 
the epigraphical and literary records of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. By way of literary flourish, it 
is spelt also as Mahieura-pura (lit. hero town) by la ter 
writers. 

(3) HUDEVU. 

This word is defined thus : "A circular bastion-like 
structure of stones, etc., at some distance from a village, 
in which peasants endeavoured to secure themselves in 
the time of a sudden attack from marauders " (Kittel, A 
Kannada-English Dictionary, p. 1673). At the time of 
which we are writing (i.e., 14th-15th cent.), hudevu could 
not mean anything more than a sort of fort irregularly 
laid out. 

(4) PURAGERI. 

Kelying obviously on the Mys. Nag. Pur., Wilks (I. 
41-42) refers to Purageri as " Pooragurry " (?Puragadi) 
and interprets it as an old name for Mysore. He also 
states (Le.) that Mysore (" Mysoor " from " Maheshoor — 
Mahesh-Asoor ") was a no,w name assigned to " Poora- 
gurry " in 1524 after the construction of the fort. It 
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bas, however, been pointedout (vide Ch. Ill) that Mysore 
was known as Mayisur as far back as the twelfth 
century. Hence Purageri, in the period referred to, 
would only mean an outskirt or suburb of Mysore, which 
was considerably improved by Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wocjeyar I I I (1513-1553) by the erection of a fort, and 
raised to the status of a town (Mahisuru-nagara), in 
1524. See also and compare the Muddaraja Urs Ms.* 
cited in the Annals (II. 87-88). The reference to can- 
nons said to have been placed on the bastions of the 
Mysore fort (Annals, 1 1 , 89-92) is, however, applicable 
to a later date, since this is not mentioned in the original 
of the Mys. Nag. Pur., examined by us. 

(5) THE TEMPLE OF KODI-BHAIRAVA IN MYSORE. 

This is the place where Yaduraya and Krishjia are 
said to have halted after their visit to the Chamundi 
Hills according to the tradition narrated in the Annals 
(vide Ch. Ill, for details). It is situated behind the 
Triceevara temple, and south of the Somesvara temple, 
Mysore Fort ; and is dedicated to Bhairava, known as 
Kodi-Bhairava (lit. Bhairava at the outlet of the tank). 
" The image of Bhairava, about 3 feet high," states the 
M. A. R. (1922, p. 2, para 8) noticing this monument, 
" has for its attributes a trident, a drum, a skull and a 
sword. It is flanked on the right by a female chauri- 
bfcarer and on the left by a female figure, apparently 
Bhadrakali, with a bill-hook in the uplifted right 
hand." 

(6) THIRTY-THBEE VILLAGES. 
The names of twenty-nine out of thirty-three villages, 
referred to, are traceable in the Mys. Dho. Warn. (ff. 6-7). 
These are : Mahieura (Mysore), Eeranagere (Viranagere), 
MaluhaiH, Beechanahalli, Yenne MaragondanahalJi,Buva- 
[?Eamma] nahalli, Kenabayanahalli [? Kyataboyana- 
hajli], Satagahalli, Devarasanayakana-pura, Malagala, 
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Darihalli, Mankahalli [?Mandakahalli],Madagarahalli, 
Marasehajji, Hechige, Kembal, Marahalji, Talur, Dura- 
^hiianahajU [? Dura], Mavinahalli, HemmanahaXU, 
Anga4ihalli, Madihalli, Ketanahalli, Kenchalagud, Naga- 
rahalli, Yadahal.li, Malalagala, Yadahallipura. Most of 
these villages are extant, their forais being slighily 
changed ; and are situated in the Mysore and Nanjangiid 
taluks (see List of Villages, 82, 110, etc.)- Places over 
which branches of the Mysore Royal Family held direct 
away towards the close of the sixteenth century, are 
indicated in italics. 



* 
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(1) SIEGE OF MASURU, AND NOT MYSORE, IN 1593. 

According to Ferishta, " In 1593, Munjum Khan, the 
Bijapur generai, besieged Mysore belonging to Venka- 
tadri Nayak, accompanied by Arsappa Nayak and Ganga 
Nayak ; and the place was reduced in three months and 
20 fine elephants taken. Munjum Khan was proceeding 
rapidly in his conquests, when the rebellion of the king's 
brother in Belgaum occasioned his recall and left the 
affairs of Malabar once more in an unsettled state " 
(Briggs, III. 176). The siege of Mysore, referred to in 
this passage, is incorrect. Mysore, in 1593, was yet a 
small town under Raja Wodeyar, who was gradually 
becoming prominent by his aggressive policy against the 
local chieftains in the Seringapatam Viceroyalty. The 
fort of Mysore was then being strengthened by him, 
Moreover, Raja Wodeyar was, about this time, a feuda- 
tory of the Seringapatam Viceroy Tirumala II (1585- 
1610), That Munjum Khan, the Bijapur general, should 
corne ail the way to besiege the town of Mysore without 
taking Seringapatam and other places, seems inconceiv- 
able. A close reading of Ferishta, however, would go to 
show that what he meant was a place near Ikkeri under 
Venkatadri Nayaka. Again, since we are told that 
Munjum Khan was obligea to go back immediately to 
Bijapur to attend to the Padshah's affairs, and since 
Malabar (probably Malnacl or part of the country border- 
ing on it is implied here) is mentioned as the scene of his 
operations, it seems obvious that the Khan's activities 
were confined to the outlying part of the Karnataka 
country, where the place referred to was situated. 
Indeed he could not have retraced his steps immediately, 
had he really been as far south ae Mysore itself. The 
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penetration of the Bijapur Muhammadans into the South 
(i.e., Seringapataru and Mysore) did not begin until 
1638-1639 (vide Ch. V 1 1 1 of this work, for details). The 
occurrence of the word Mysore in the passage from 
Ferishta, has therefore to be otherwise explained. 

In the Keladi-Nripa-Vijayant (V. 73), we have the 
following: — 

Venkatappa Ndyakam Ramarayar palbenne umbali- 
gendu munnitta Masura-s'imeyam kattikplalaidida 
Manjula Khdnanam murida. 

From this passage we learn, Masuru-sime, granted as 
a rent-free estate (umbalj) by Bania-Baya (of Vijaya- 
nagar) for the supply of milk and butter, belonged to 
Venkatappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri (1582-1629). Its occu- 
pation was attempted by Manjula Khan (a Kannada 
colloquial for Munjum Khan), who was repulsed by the 
latter. Venkatappa Nayaka, referred to here, is to be 
identified with the Venkatadri "Nayaka of Ferishta. He 
was also known as Hiriya-Venkatappa Nayaka according 
to the Ke. N. F. In his inscriptions he is mentioned as 
Venkatadri [see B.C., V 1 1 (1) Tl. 38, 56 and 58]. Ven- 
katadri cannot therefore be identified with Venkatapati- 
Baya (of Vijayanagar) as has been done by Sewell (see 
A Forgotten Empire, pp. 218-219), nor can the place 
referred to be Mysore, as both he (Le.) and the Kev. H. 
Heras (Arav'uiu Dynasty, I. 418) take it to be. Masuru- 
sime, mentioned above, occurs in inscriptions also [see 
EC, VII a) and VIII (2) Si. 1, Nr. 33 and Sk. 324]. 
Masur is an extant village in Sagar taluk (see List of 
Villages, 147). In the light of these references it would 
be obvious that what Ferishta meant was Masiiru, near 
Ikkeri in Sagar taluk, Shimoga district. Possibly Mysore 
was a corruption of Masiiru since Ferishta wrote in the 
seventeenth century. There is thus enough evidence to 
hold that Masiiru was the place actually besieged by 
Munjum Khan in 1593, and not Mysore [based mainly 
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on the notes in f .n. to the article on Kanthirava-Narasa- 
raja Wodeyar in the H. Y. J. M. U., ' Vol. Ill, No. 2, 
Eeprint] . 

(2) POETICAL WORKS ON THE SIEGE OP 

KESARE (1596). 

The K.N. V., C.Vam. and C.Vi. being essentially poetical 
works, there is a tendeney in them to make earlier 
events as having taken place at a later period and vice 
versa.- In other words, tested with reference to the 
authority of inscriptions and chronicles, these works are 
conspicuous by the absence of chronological sequence of 
events described in them. Thus, in the K.N.V. of 
Govinda-Vaidya, the siege of Kesare is made to appear 
as having taken place towards the close of Tirumala's 
rule in Seringapatam (III, 94-96). Secondly, the curb- 
ing by Raja Wodeyar of the power of the chiefs of 
Belur and Narasimhapura (Hole-Narasipur), a later event, 
is mentioned as though it preceded the siege of Kesare 
(III, 50-51). Thirdly, Tirumala's retreat from Seringa- 
patam, also a later event, is spoken of as if it followed 
immediately after the siege of Kesare (III, 95). Simi- 
larly, in the earlier part of the C.Vam. (2), Tirumalarya 
makes it appear as if the siege of Kesare took place 
immediately after Raja Wodeyar resolved to expel 
Tirumala from the Viceroyalty of Seringapatam, conse- 
quent on the latter's treacherous retreat during Venkata 
I's action against Virappa Nayaka of Madura. In fact, 
however, Tirumala's expulsion happened fourteen years 
after the siege of Kesare itself. Tirumalarya himself, in 
fche other work of his, namely, the C. VI, makes it 
obvious that Tirumala's expulsion was resolved upon by 
Raja Wocleyar, after the siege of Kesare (II, 52-55). A 
detailed study of the C.Vam. ifcaelf, in the light of other 
sources, brings this ont prominently. Again, in the 
C.Vam, (8-10) as in the C.Vi. (II, 29), among other 
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events, the curbing by Baja Wod,eyar of the chiefs of 
Kannambadj, Talakad, Bannfir, Arakere, etc., clearly 'a 
later achievement, is made to appear as having preceded 
the siege of Kesare ; and some of these chiefs are even 
made to bring about the action against Baja Wodeyarby 
insinuating Tirumala. Evidently Raja Wodeyar's con- 
quest of Seringapatam (1610) and the events immediately 
preceding and succeeding it, have been uppermost in the 
minds of .the poets (i.e. Govinda-Vaidya and Tiruma- 
larya). Hence the Juxtaposition noticeable in these 
works. Allowing a fair margin for the poetical conception 
of events and the literary flourishes, these texts are drawn 
upon for an almost contemporary picture of the course 
of transactions connected with the siege of Kesare. Both 
in regard to this topic and the other political events of 
Raja Wodeyar's reign, these poetical works are to be 
understood in their chronological setting with reference 
to the more specifie authority of the chronicles compared 
with one another. Compare Aravidu Dynasty (I. 342- 
343, 419, etc.), where the Rev. Father Heras criticises 
the story of Tirumala's retreat from Madura and the 
subsequent details recorded in the C.Vam. as " untrust- 
worthy " and " a concoction of the poet for justifying 
Raja Wodeyar's capture of Seringapatam,'* etc. — a 
position not warranted by a detailed study of the texts. 

The composition of Tirumala's army during the siege 
of Kesare, according to the K.N.V. (Ill, 23-44), was as 
follows: Ramarajendra of Hadinadu was with 10,000 
foot, 1,000 horse and 50 elephants ; the lord of Rudragapa 
(chief of Piriyapatna) with 20,000 foot and 50 elephants ; 
Nanjaraja of Talakad. with 16,000 foot, 1,000 horse and 
30 elephants; Timma Nayaka of Kereyur with 8,000 
foot, 500 horse and 20 elephants ; Bairendra, son of Sala 
Nayaka, with 10,000 foot, 500 horse and 20 elephants. 
There were also levies (numbers not specified in the text) 
from the chief s of Narasimhapura (Hole-Narasipur) and 
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Belilr, from "Dasa Nayaka of NuggehaJJi, from the chiefs 
of Kenge (Kengendra), Kolala, Ballapur and Bangalore, 
and from Timmapparaja, Pradhani Appi-Setti, Immadi- 
Jakka, Pummani-Pami Nayaka and Gundi Nayaka — 
altogether a force consisting of a lakh of foot, seven to 
eight thousand horse and two hundred rutting elephants 
(III, 35). Among the leading elephants which graced 
the army on the occasion* were : Birudina-Kacdeya,- 
Raya Gajankus'a, Ganganagolu, Misara-Gacda, Boyala- 
Potaraja, Madana-Gopala, Narasimha, Tirumala-Raya, 
Tiru-Venkatanatha, Morasara-ganda and Kasturi-Ranga. 
According to the C.Vam. (14), there were in ail, on the 
occasion, one lakh of foot, twelve thousand horse and 
one hundred elephants. There were levies from Balla- 
pur, Kolala, Punganur, Magadi, Bangalore and other 
parts of Morasa-nadu, consisting altogether of 20,000 
foot, 2,000 horse and 20 elephants ; forces of the chiefs 
of Talakad, Yejavandur (Yelandur), Ammachavadi, 
Terakanambi, Kote (Heggaddevankote), etc., places in 
the interior of the province (qla-nadu), comprising 2,500 
foot, 500 horse and 25 elephants ; from Malnad (includ, 
ing Belur, Kejadi, etc.), consisting of 20,000 foot, 
2,000 horse and 20 elephants; from Chintanakal, 
Chiknayakanahalli, Banavar, Basavapatca, Sira and 
other parts of the Beda dominions, making up 2,500 foot, 
500 horse and 5 elephants; also from Rana-Jagadeva- 
Baya, Timma Nayaka of Kereyur and others, consisting 
in ail of 24,000 foot, 4,000 horse and 15 elephants, while 
the main army of Tirumala (milla-baladolj was composed 
of 30,000 foot, 3,000 horse and 30 elephants. Compare 
Ancient India (p. 283), where S. K. Aiyangar doubts the 
probability of the actual presence of these numbers 
(of the 0. Vam.) on the field. The numbers, however, 
in the light of both the texts, appear to have actually 
taken part in the action, scattered and encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Seringapatam, Mysore and Nanjangiid 
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though the works are not much in favour of the 
efficiency of this miscellaneous rabble. 

(3) SOMB VERSIONS OP EAJA WOPEYARS ACQUISITION 
OP SERIN GAP AT AM (1610). 

The prevailing version is that Tirumalarajaiya, the 
Vijayanagar Viceroy at Seringapatam, having been 
afflicted with a fatal cancer (bennu-phani), sent for Raja 
Wodeyar of Mysore and desired him to hold the charge 
of Seringapatam on his behalf, saying that he (Tirumala) 
would go to Talakad, Tirumakudlu and other sacred 
places for being cured, and that if he happened to breathe 
his last, Raja Wodeyar was to hand over charge of the 
city to the chief of Ummattur. Tirumala then went 
over to Talakad where he died shortly after, and Raja 
Wodeyar entered into the government of Seringapatam 
on February 8, 1610 (see Mys. Dho. Vam. ff. 2 ; Mys. 
Nag. Pur., pp. 28-29; Bettadakote-Kaif., p. 86, etc.). 
The Annah (I. 23-24, 29-30, 45) also gives a similar 
account, with slight variations. eri-Ranga-Raya 
(? Tirumala), afflicted with a fatal cancer, deliberated 
with his councillors thus : " Raja Wodeyar, our friend, 
who is the most powerful ruler, has stood us in good 
stead on some occasions. Born in the Yadu race, he is 
the proper person to occupy the throne and rule the 
country. Since he has defeated some Palegars and 
extended his territories, he will naturally take Seringa- 
patam also, if some one else is appointee!." Accordingly f 
Sri-Ranga-Raya sent for Raja Wod.eyar, narrated to him 
the story of the acquisition of Seringapatam and the 
throne by his ancestors, bestowed upon him both the 
throne and the kingdom, and, accompained by his two 
wives (Alamelamma and Rangamma), proceeded to 
Malangi, near Talakad, where he died some time later. 

These versions, it will be seen, refer to the acquisition of 
Seringapatam by Raja Wodeyar as an act of "conditional 
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transfer " and " gift " or " bequest " respectively, 
consequent on a " fatal cancer " Tirumala was said to be 
suffering from. They, however, seem to indicate a later 
attempt to justify Raja Wodeyar's acquisition from the 
point of view of Tirumala. For there is nothing in the 
earlier sources to show that Tirumala was suffering from 
any bodily ailment at the time of Raja Wodeyar's 
occupation of Seringapatam, and that he made any 
arrangement with Raja Wodeyar for the administration 
of the Viceroyalty. Indeed epigraphical evidence points 
to Tirumala having been alive as late as 1626, sixteen 
years after he left Seringapatam [see E. G. Ill (1) 
Nj. 181; also Mys. Gaz., II. iii. 2203-2208]. The 
story of the " fatal cancer " is, perhaps, applicable to 
eri'-Ranga II of Vijayanagar (1574-1586), who, as we 
shall see below, appears to have spent his last years in 
Seringapatam, and not to Tirumala. 

Wilks (I. 49-52), while referring to and rejecting this 
" tale of singular bequest of confidence and friendship " as 
contrary to ail probability, writes : " The acquisition of 
Seringapatam, in 1610, ... is related in different 
manuscripts, with a diversity of statement, which seems 
only to prove a mysterious intricacy of intrigue beyond 
the reach of contemporaries to unravel. 
Forty-six years had now elapsed since the subversion of 
the empire from which the Viceroy had derived his original 
powers. This sinking and fugitive state, foiled in the 
attempt to re-establish its government at Penconda, had 
now renewed its feeble efforts at Chundergherry. The 
Viceroy himself was worn down with age and disease : 
his Government, long destitute of energy, had fallen into 
the last stage of disorganization, faction, and imbecility : 
it is not improbable that, foreseeing its impending 
destruction, he concluded the best compromise in his 
power with his destined conqueror ; and the manuscript 
of Nuggux: Pootia even details the names of the persons, 
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probably of his own court, who' had combined' (as it is 
stated, with the permission of Vencatapetty Eayeel, 
who then reigned at Chundergherry) to compel him to 
retire. Ail that cari be determined with certainty is, the 
quiet retirement of Tremul Baj to Talcaud, where he 
soon afterwards died ; and the peaceable occupation by 
Baj Wodeyar of the fort of Seringapatam." 

In examining Wilks's position, we have to note, there 
is no evidence to show that Tirumala " was worn down 
with age and disease." On the contrary, enough data 
is at hand to hold that he was about forty-five years 
when he retired from his charge of the Viceroyalty (see 
Mys. Gaz., 2208; also C. Vam., 28, according to which 
Tirumala was just approaching his old age in 1610). Nor 
is there any ground to believe that he concluded " the best 
compromise in his power " with Baja Wodeyar. Indeed 
we have seen how Tirumala, by provoking Baja Wodeyar, 
brought about his own downfall in 1610 (vide Ch. V), 
As for the statement that Tirumala " quietly retired to 
Talcaud," Wilks relies here mainly on the Mys. Dho. 
Pur. which he refers to as the manuscript of Nagara 
Puttaiya. An examination of this manuscript in the 
light of other sources would go to show that the " quiet 
retirement " was resolved upon by Tirumala only on the 
Rdya-nirupa of Venkat^ I, his uncle. It was merely 
an aspect of the situation and Wilks is just nearer 1 
the point so far. The K. N. V. and the C. Vam. (utilised 
in Ibid), however, to a considerable extent enable us to 
clear the " mysterious intricacy of intrigue beyond the 
reach of contemporaries to unravel," referred to by 
Wilks. 

Devachandra, in his Raj. Kath. (XII. 455-464), gives 
an account of Raja Wodeyar's conquest of Seringapatam 
from Tirumala, drawing freely upon the C. Vam. But he 
is hardly reliable when he loosely writes thus (X. 285- 
295, 313-318, 371, XII. 449-450, 464-465, etc.) : " Raja 
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Wod,eyar I, a posthumous son of Devaraja of Mysore, 
was eatablished in the kingdom of Mysore by his Jain 
adherents. With their help heruled the country and 
received from eri-Ranga-Raya of Vijayanagar the charge 
of the Seringapatam province in 1585-1586, when the latter 
was suffering from a fatal cancer. eri-Ranga went over 
to Talakad where he died, his wives committing sati. 
Thereupon Raja Wodeyar I began to rule from Seringa- 
patam. He died after some time. Then Ramarajaiya 
and his son Tirumala, from Vijayanagar, occupied 
Seringapatam. From hence the descendants of Raja 
Wodeyar had to rule only in Mysore. In 1609-1610, Raja 
Wodeyar 1 1 , one of these, conquered Seringapatam from 
Tirumala and continued to govern from there." The 
only element of probability in this version seems , to be 
the death of eri-Ranga II (1574-1586) by cancer in or 
about 1586. There is little truth in the story of re- 
conquest to regain a lost possession, built up by 
Devachandra. 

(4) ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE Kama- Vrittanta-Kathe. 

Noticing this work in the t Karnataka-Kavya-Kalanidhi 
Series (Mysore, 1917), the Editor, Mr. M. A. Ramanuja 
Aiyangar, attributes its authorship to one Pradhani 
Tirumalarya who is said to have flourished in the reign of 
Raja Wodeyar of Mysore, and states : (i) that this 
Tirumalarya, a descendant in the line of eri-Vaishnava 
preceptors of the Vijayanagar rulers, formerly resided in 
Melkote early in the seventeenth century ; (ii) that he 
came into intimate touch with Raja Wodeyar of Mysore, 
who was often visiting Melkote ; (iii) that he was instru- 
mental in moving Venkatapati-Raya (Venkata I) of 
Vijayanagar to confer upon Raja Wodeyar of Mysore 
the s'ime of Seringapatam as a present or gift ; (iv) that 
thereupon Raja Wodeyar went to Melkote and bestowed 
upon the relatives and disciples of this Tirumalarya three 

34 
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agrahdras with 128 vrittis (yielding 1,024 varahas) in 
Muttigere, Hadanur and other villages ; (v) that after 
this grant Raja Wodeyar requested Tirumalarya to stay 
with him in Seringapatam as his preceptor; (vi) that 
Tirumalarya at first refused the offer but afterwards, 
being much prevailed upon by Raja Wodeyar, was taken 
by him to the capital city (Seringapatam) and appointed 
his Pradhani ; (vii) that Tirumalarya was a great friend 
of the Royal House in Seringapatam, and died some- 
where in the middle of the reign of KarjthTrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar I (1638-1659) ; (viii) that Tirumala- 
iyangar (Tirumalarya), the Prime Minister of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar, was the great grandson of this 
Tirumalarya (i.e. son of his grand-daughter) ; (ix) that 
the two brothers Tirumala Rao and Narayana Rao of the 
times of Haidar and Tipu (1761-1799) were the 
descendants of Appajappa, son of Pradhani Tirumalarya 
(the author of the Karna-Vrittanta-Kathe) ; and (x) that 
these two brothers belonged to the family of this 
Tirumalarya according to the genealogy secured by 
Lt.-Col. Wilks also (see Editorial Introduction to the 
Karna-Vrittanta-Kathe, pp. i-iv). 

Thus, the Editor of the Karna-Vrittanta-Kathe distin- 
guishes three persons by name Tirumalarya, the first one 
being, according to him, a Pradhani of Raja Wodeyar ; the 
second a minister of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar; and the 
third the agent-in-chief of Maharani eri-Lakshmam- 
mawiyavaroo of Mysore. And he assigns the authorship 
of this work to the first of these. He states that the text 
could not have been written by Tirumalaiyangar, the Prime 
Minister of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, because (i) he was 
not known as Pradhani Tirumalaiyangar ; (ii) it is no 
where mentioned in his works that he was conducting 
the office of Pradhani ; (iii) there are many differences in 
style as between this work and the works of Tiru- 
malaiyangar (as, for instance, the Chikkadevardya- 
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Vamedvali, Chikkadevardja-Vijayam, etc.) ; 

(iv) Tirumalaiyangar invariably refers to Chikkadevaraja 
in his writings, but such a reference is conspicuous by 
its absence here ; and (v) the style of this work is based 
on ancient models and it is possible that the Vaishnava 
background for the text, in the introductory chapter, later 
served as a guide to Trumalaiyangar while writing his 
own works. Further, he adds, Tirumala Eao of the 
eighteenth century could not have been the author of the 
Karna-Vrittdnta-Kathe as he spent a greater part of 
his lifetime in political and diplomatie activities 
(Ibid, pp. i-ii). 

An examination of the views of the Editor of the 
Karna-Vrittdnta-Kathe shows that they are not based 
on any authentic sources of information, which, again, are 
neither quoted nor referred to in his Introduction. The 
only inscription cited [namely, E.G. Ill (1) Sr. 157] 
does not prove that Raja Wod,eyar made the grant of 
vrittis to the disciples and relatives of (Pradhani) 
Tirumalarya, nor does it even mention the latter's name 
and designation. This document is only a grant to 
eri-Vaishr.iava Brahmans in generai by Raja Wodeyar 
for the merit of his parents. There is no clue in the 
Karna-Vrittdnta-Kathe itself in support of the position 
that Tirumalarya was a Pradhani of Raja Wodeyar. 
Even Wilks, who is referred to, does not support the 
Editor's view that Pradhans Tirumala Bao and 
Narayana Rao were descendants of (Pradhani) 
Tirumalarya. Wilks, in fact, holds that between 
Tirumala Rao and Narayapa Rao themselves there was 
considerable disagreement as to their descent. Further, 
the genealogy furnished to him by the brother of 
" Tremal row " is said to have shown that Tirumala- 
iyangar, the Prime Minister of Chikkadevaraja, was the 
" alleged ancestor " of the former (Tirumala Rao) 
(MysoorJI. 239, f.n.). There is also this additional 

34* 
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point to remember that if it were true that Tiru- 
malaiyangar (Tirumalarya) — friend and co-student of 
Chikkadevaraja — and his family were directly descended 
in the grand-daughter's Une from the alleged (Pradhan) 
Tirumalarya — as is held by the Editor — he (Tirumala- 
iyangar) would not have missed mentioning, if not 
actually enlarging on, that point in his works. 

All that the available evidence seems to point to is 
that there was regular succession in a line of Sri- 
Vaishijava teachers in Mysore, exercising their influence 
on the Mysore Royal Family probably from the time of 
Raja Wodeyar. The genealogy of this line of teachers 
according to the testimony of inscriptions and literary 
works is as follows : — 



Tirumalai Ananta AjvSr 
(of Kausika-get». Apa*tanibha-«utc» 
and Yftjufiilkhfi) 
(C. 1600). 



(Singarirya I) of SeringapaUm 
(o. 1MO-1BO0). 



(e. 1680-1660). 

Singaraiyangir II 
(Singarirya H) 
(e. 1610-1690) 

m. Bin ganuna. 

TfcrumalaiyaogSr II BingaraiyangaT III 

(Timmalarya II) (Singarirya in) 

(1W5-1706) (c. 1660-1710). 

fPriine Minister 
of ChiUadSvarSja 
Wo4eyar, 
1678-170*] . 



[Based on JS.C, 1 1 1 (1) Sr. 13 (1664), II 19-21; and 
94 (1678), 11. 10-14 ; TN. 23 (1663), 11. 92-93 ; IV (2) 
Ch. 92 (1675), II 106-107 ; and Kr. 45 (1678), IL 10-14 ; 
also 0. Yam., 163 ; Mitra. Go., I, 3 ; and Commentary 



1 



Tiramalaiyangar I 
(Tinimalkrya I) 
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on the F. Y.V. Stavah, etc., p. 1, v. 1; p. 119, v. 1. 
Singaraiyangar I, in Sr. 13 (1. 20), is referred to as 
" Chennapyaji Singaraiyangar.' 1 If " Chennapyaji" is 
taken to be a scribal error for "CMmappaji," then this 
name would be in keeping with his position as the 
preceptor of Beftada-Chamaraja Wodeyar according to 
the Sriranga-Mdhdtmya, referred to in the text of 
Ch.V.]. 
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ON THE EARLY DALAVAIS OF MYSORE. 

Wilks appears to have had some misconception 
regarding the early Dalavais of Mysore. Indeed, while 
indicating that he had no access to the " genuine history 
of the Dulwoys," during the period of Chamaraja's rule 
(1617-1637), he points out that in the manuscripts of the 
family history of the Dalavais available to him there is 
no reference to " Veecrama Raj " (Dalavai Vikrama- 
Raya), his name itself having been " obliterated from 
their annals" (I. 56-57). If Wilks be understood to 
refer here to the manuscripts of the Dalavai family of 
Kalale, he does seem to be under an impression that from 
the beginning the Kalale Family regularly furnished 
Dalavais to the rulers of Mysore. We have, however, 
seen how, towards the close of Raja Wodeyar's reign, 
there was an agreement between Kalale and Mysore 
regarding the furnishing of Dalavais by the former to the 
latter (Ante, Ch. V), but there is so far no evidence that 
it was observed by the Kalale Family till rather late in 
the seventeenth century, We have also seen how 
Karikala-Mallarajaiya, the first Dalavai designate of the 
Kalale House, resigned his office, and how Raja Wodeyar, 
in the last year of his reign, had to make his own choice 
in the person of Bettada-Arasu (Ibid). Bettada-Arasu 
continued in office under Chamaraja Wodeyar and he 
was followed by three others, namely, Bannur Lingawa, 
Basavalingacna and Vikrama-Raya,all locally chosen (vide 
text of Ch. VI, for details as to their periods of office). 
Bettada-Arasu and Vikrama-Baya were connected with 
the Mysore Royal Family, being natural sons (gandharva- 
putra) 1 of Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, younger brother of 

1. Sons by marri age by the Gandhaurva as distinguished from the Brahma 
form of marriage. 
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Raja Wodeyar, while Bannur Lingapria and Basavalinganga 
were private persons belonging to the Vira-Saiva 
community (see Annals, I. 63). There seems accordingly 
no reason why these early Dalavais should figure in the 
annals of the Kakale Family as Wilks appears inclined to 
think. The Mys. Dho. Pur. itself, relied upon by Wilks 
but not perhaps thoroughly examined by him in the 
original, refers to ail the four Dalavais of Chamaraja 
Wocjeyar in regular succession (I. 66). Stray inscriptions 
also, as we have shown (vide Ch. VI, f.n. 6 and 42), 
refer to two of these. We have thus enough data bearing 
on the " genuine history " of the early Dalavais of 
Mysore. Another misconception Wilks appears to have 
been labouring under was that in the period of 
Chamaraja's rule the office of General and Minister was 
held by one and the same person ; namely, Vikraina-Raya 
(I. 56). But, we know, these two were distinct offices 
held by separate individuals (vide text of Ch. VI : see 
under Ministers, Dalavais, etc.). A third misconception 
of Wilks is in regard to the role of Dalavai Vikrama- 
Baya as the supposed minister of Chamaraja Wodeyar. 
He writes (I. 57) : " The preceding Raja [Chamaraja 
Wodeyar] had succeeded to the government at the early 
age of fifteen. We may conjecture from subsequent 
events that his minister had found him of an easy 
temper ; and in the mode so familiar to Indian courts of 
modem and ancient date, had, by inciting and corrupting 
his natural propensities, plunged him into habits of low 
and licentious indolence; and thus kept him through 
life in a state of perpetuai tutelage." There seems 
absolutely no foundation for this conjecture. Wilks 
speaks as though Vikrama-Baya was the only Dalavai 
and minister of Chamaraja Wodeyar throughout the 
latter's reign, and makes his statements more in the light 
of later happenings than the realities of the case. We 
have, however, seen that Vikrama-Rava was the fourth 
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and last Dalavai of Chamaraja Wodeyar, succeeding ' to 
the office in 1630. It thus becomes hard to accept the 
state of affairs conjectured by Wilks, which is quite 
opposed to the spirit of the materials now available to us 
(vide text o/Ch. VI). 



APPENDIXIV. 



(1) MUPPINA-DEVARAJA WODEYAR AND HIS SONS. 

The Mys. Dho. Pur. (I. 53-54) refers to the Muppina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar of the "Armais (I. 16, 95) as Muduka- 
Devaraja Wodeyar, " Muppina " and " Muduka " (lit. 
old) being synonymous with each other. According to 
the former manuscript (I. 53-54, II. 55, compared), 
Muppina-Devaraja had two wives, Hiriyamma 
(Devajamma) and Kiriyamma (Kempamma). By the 
first, he had a son by name Yeleyur Deparaja Wodeyar, 
who saved Raja Wodeyar's life from the hands of the 
assassin Singappa Wodeyar in 1607 (vide Ch. V), but of 
whom, however, little is known during the subsequent 
period. By his second wife, Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar 
had four sons, Do_ddadevaraja Wodeyar (b. Durmati, 
Phalgunq ba. 3, Monday : February 18, 1622), Kempa- 
devaraja Wocleyar (b. Prabhava, Jyestha ba. 5, Friday : 
May 25, 1627), Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar and Maridevaraja 
Wodeyar, the last-mentioned being further referred to as 
the youngest of the four (yivarellarigu kiriyavaru) (see 
also Table IV). Ail these four sons of Muppina-Devaraja 
are found referred to in the earlier and contemporary 
sources (vide Tables J I - 1 1 1 ; also Ch. X), but the only 
difference lies in the order of precedence followed, Kempa- 
•devaraja Wodeyar and Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar being 
mentioned in the manuscript as the second and third 
sons respectively of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar, whereas 
in the former sources Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar is in- 
variably spoken of as the second, and Kempadevaraja 
Wodeyar as the third son of his. We make use of the 
genealogical data of the Mys. Dho. Pur., subject to 
correction in the light of earlier documents, the order 
of precedence followed therein being preferred. 
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(2) ON THE USUBPATION AND FALL OF 
DALAVII VIKRAMA-RAYA. 

The following is a summary of the traditionary account 
of the usurpation and fall of Dalavai Vikrama-Raya, as 
narrated in the Mys. Dho. Pur. (I. 45-51, II. 55 
compared) : On October 11, 1638 (Bahudhdnya, 
Asvija eu. 14), three days after the death of Immadi- 
Raja Wodeyar,Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar proceeded 
from Nallur to Mysore, with a view to being installed ; 
and took up his residence at the local gymnasium 
(garadi-mane). On the 19th (Asvija ba. 7), however, 
Dalavai Vikrama-Raya left Seringapatam on a tour in 
the State, leaving ten servants in the personal service of 
Kanthirava. He returned to the capital about a month 
later, i.e., on November 17 (Kdrtika ba. 7). To 
Kanthirava this was a trying situation, since Vikrama- 
Raya was caring for his own ends. Two of Kacthirava's 
faithful attendants, namely, Sunnada-Rama and 
Mahanta, pointed out to him that Vikrama-Raya had 
killedby poison the preceding rulerlmmadi-Raja Wodeyar, 
and that, intent on securing power for himself, he was 
bestowing offices on his own men. They sought also 
Kai A hirava's permission to put an end to the usurper. 
Meanwhile, in Seringapatam, Bangapataiya, an adherent 
of Vikrama-Raya, having caught scent of these delibera- 
tions, advised him, on his return from the tour, to 
proceed to Mysore some time later. Vikrama-Raya, - 
feigning, for ail outward purposes, to be loyal, went 
thither forthwith and showed himself up to Kacthirava. 
After an interview he retired to his residence. ' About 
two hours later, on the night of the same day, Vikrama- 
Raya went to the backyard of his residence attended by 
a torch-bearer, to answer the calls of nature. It was a 
dark night. As previously arrangea, the two attendants 
of Kanhirava (namely, Sunnada-Rama and Mahanta) 
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descended the parapet wall of the backyard and fell upon 
the torch-bearer putting out the light. Sunnada-Rama, 
the first attendant, then stood in front of Vikrama-Raya. 
"Who is it?" asked he. " Sunnada-Rama, 1 ' was the 
reply. " Ah ! I am undone by this wretch." So saying, 
Vikrama-Raya flung a goblet at him. Evading the blow, 
Sucnada-Rama engaged Vikrama-Raya in a hand-to- 
hand fight, in the course of which the former went down 
and was being almost overpowered by the latter. At 
this juncture, Suncada-Rama whispered to the Mahant 
(the other attendant) : " Are you ready ? " " Are you up or 
down? " asked the Mahant. " Down," was the reply. 
At this, the Mahant thrust himself at Vikrama-Raya and 
made short work of him. On November 22 (Kdrtika 
ba. 12, Thursday), Kanthi'rava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
succeeded to the throne of Mysore and he proceeded to 
Seringapatam on December 8 following (Mdrgaeira eu. 12, 
Monday. The week-day was, however, actually Saturday). 

Curiously enough, the manuscript is silent as to what 
happened during the period of fifteen days intervening 
between the alleged assassination of Vikrama-Raya and 
Kanthi'rava's first visit to Seringapatam after his 
installation. There is an air of suspicion and loose 
sequence of events in that part of the narrative relating 
to the assassination of Vikrama-Eaya and subsequent 
details. Compare Wilks ( 1 . 58-59) who closely follows the 
account as detailed in the manuscript, and S. K. Aiyangar 
(Ancient India, p. 290) who adopts Wilks in the main. 

(3) OK THE Muharnmad-Ndmdh AS AN AUTHORITY 

ON THE SIEGE OF SEEINGAPATAM (1639). 

According to the Muhammad-Ndmdh 1 (pp. 170-171), a 
contemporary official history in Persian by Zahur bin 

1. Quoted by J. Sarkar in his article, A Page from Early Mysore History, 
in the M. B., November 1929, pp. 601-502. See also his article, Shahji 
Bhomle in Mysore, in Ibid, July 1929, p. 9, briefly touohing on the 
subject. 
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Zahuri, the siege of Seringapatam (Srirangapatan) took 
place in 1639: " Randaula Khan (who had lately been 
given the title of Kustam-i-Zaman) lefi Shahji Bhonsle 
in charge of the recently conquered fort of Bangalore and 
marched from that place in order to punish the Rajah of 
Srirangapatan, who was inordinately proud (or 
refractory) . . . When he arrived near the fort of 
Srirangapatan, his troops began to fight and encircled 
the fort. After fighting and exertion on both sides had 
been protracted for nearly a month, the Eajah sent his 
envoy to Rustam Khan, saying * Please leave the fort of 
Srirangapatan to me, as you have done to other (Rajahs) 
cherished on the sait of the August State [Bijapuri 
Government], and lay before the throne the five lakhs 
of hun in cash and presents of various kinds which I am 
offering.' Rustam-i-Zaman, at this submission of the 
Rajah, reassured him with promises of Adil Shah's 
favour, and seeing that the rainy season was near, he 
left Qazi Sa'id there with Kenge Nayak to take delivery 
of the indemnity agreed upon and himself returned to 
Court . . . The Qazi, on getting the money promised 
by the Rajah of Srirangapatan, started for the Adilshahi 
capital. Kenge Nayak rebelled." 

The reference in this version to the " Rajah of 
Srirangapatan" is to Kanthi'rava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I 
of Mysore. The account on the Mysore side, as we have 
seen (vide Ch. VIII), is marked by definite chronological 
data and by fuller local details relating to the siege of 
Seringapatam and is corroborated by more than one 
particular source of information. The Muhammad- 
Ndmdh, on the other hand, though it has the merit of 
being * contemporary, is relatively vague in regard to 
chronology, cause of action, and details of the campaign. 2 

2. See also % K. Aiyangar's criticism of the Persian sources on the Bijapur 
invasion of Mysore, in his article, The Bise of the Maratha Power in 
the South, in the J. I. H. Vol. IX, p. 204. 
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Its version seems to be based on reports compiled 
at a place remote from the scene of action and is, 
further, not corroborated by independent evidence so 
far. If we are to take literally the " submission of the 
Bajah," referred to, it is very much to be doubted 
whether Kanthirava, after the crushing defeat he seems 
to have inflicted on Ranadulla Khan, would have ever 
countenanced the idea of sending an envoy to the latter 
and offer him cash and presents in token of his submis- 
sion. The contradiction is thus obvious. The submission 
may not have been an actual fact, although from an 
examination of ail the available materials it seems 
probable that Ranadulla Khan ultimately raised the 
siege of Seringapatam and retired to Bijapur after the 
conclusion of a truce with Kanthirava, and after having 
effeeted a mutually valuable settlement for the future 
safety of the Bijapur possessions in Mysore. Such a 
settlement seems to have been readily acquiesced in by 
Kanthirava in view of the prospective benefits assured to 
him under the truce (see Ibid, for details). 

(4) KANTHIRAVA'S GOINAGE. 

Of the coins of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I we 
have lately an account by Dr. M. H. Krishna in the 
M. A. R. (1929, pp. 31-32). The available type of 
Kanthirayi-hanam issued by Kanthirava is familiarly 
known as Agala-Kanthirayi-hana m (Agala, lit. broad) as 
distinguished from the well-known Qidda-Kanthirayi- 
hcma (Gidda, lit. small) issued by Dew an Purnaiya. in 
the nineteenth century. It is a gold coin and one variety 
of the type is of 2'5"(?) size with a weight of 5.2 grains, 
having on the ohverse " the figure of four-armed 
Narasimha seated to the front holding conch and discus" 
and on the reverse " a three-line Nagari legend, with inter- 
linear double rules, probably standing for 
1. Sri 
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2. Kamthi 

8. rava(PL. IX. 29)." 
Another variety of the Agala-Kanthi'rdyi type has also 
been traced with a similar obverse but on the reverse are 
to be seen some dots which Dr. Krishna interprets as 
" three-line legend uncertain, with similar raies (PL. IX. 
30)." These dots may, perhaps, be taken to represent 
the constellation under which Kan^hirava was born or 
the coin issued at first ( vide article on Two Centuries of 
Wodeyar Bule in Mysore, in the Q. J. M. S., Vol. XXIII, 
p. 464, f.n. 112). The former position, in particular, 
appears to find some support from the specifie mention 
of Svdti as the birtb-star of Kanthirava, in a lithic 
inscription of his referring to the striking of coins by 
him [see E. C, V (1) and (2) Ag. 64 (1647) ; also 
Ch. VIII, f.n. 5], 

Dr. Krishna describes next what he calls "an interest- 
ing half-varaha " from the Bangalore Museum Collection, 
said to have also been issued by Kairtjiirava. It is a gold 
coin 4" in size with a weight of 26 grains, having on the 
obverse the usual " four-armed Narasimha holding conch 
and discus, seated to front on dais with Lakshmi on his 
left lap" and on the reverse "the three-line Nagari 
legend 

1. Sri' Kam (thi) 

2. (ra) va Nara, 

3. (sa) raja (PL. IX. 27-28)," 

a type which, as he observes, " closely follows the 
Vijayanagar model in respect of its weight, in the 
presence of a god on the obverse and in the use of Nagari 
for the three-line legend on the reverse." There seems 
no doubt about the iotftte of varahas by Kanthirava, 
since their use in Mysore is evidenced by inscriptions 
and other sources also (17th- 18th cent.). 

As regards the copper coins, Dr. Krishna writes: " No 
distinctive copper coins of Narasaraja are known. But 
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among the copper coins of the chequered reverse type 
described under the provincial coins of Vijayanagar is a 
variety with a lion facing and seated on its haunches, 
which may as well have been issued by Kan,th.irava- 
Narasaraja." That Kanthirava issued also the elephant 
type of copper coins (Ane-Kasu) appears warranted by 
the circumstance that he was victorious over the chiefs 
of Kodagu, Kongu and other places, and acquired rich 
spoils in the form of elephants, which were stabled in the 
capital city of Seringapatam (see Ch. IX). Possibly 
the elephant type was issued by him in commemoration 
of the victory. The obverse of this type contains the 
figure of an elephant while the reverse is chequered 
(vide also article in the Q. J. M. S., above cited, pp. 464- 
465, f.n. 114). 
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(1) ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE SUCCESSOR OF 
KANTHIRAVA-NARASARAJA WODEYAB I IN LATER 

- * ■ 

WRITINGS AND MODERN WORKS. 

There has been much confusion and loose thought 
in later writings — especially the secondary works — 
regarding the identification of Devaraja Wodeyar, the 
actual successor of Kanfhirava-Narasaraja Wocjeyar I. 
He is generally referred to in these sources as Dodda- 
Devaraja Wodeyar, either by way of distinguishing hira 
from his successor Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar or by way of 
making him identical with Doddadevardja Wodeyar, 
father of Chikkadevaraja, or both. 1 The earliest authority 
evidencing this method of identification is the Mys. Dho. 
Pur. (c. 1710-1714), according to which Kempadevaraja 
Wodeyar, younger brother of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, 
actually succeeded Kanthirava I in August 1659 under the 
name Devaraja Wodeyaraiya (Devaraja Wodeyar), and 
later came to be known as Dodda-Devaraja Wodeyaraiya 
(Dodda-Devaraja Wodeyar), especially in and after the 
reign of his nephew Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (II. 23, 
25, 30, etc). The Mys. Nag. Pur. (c. 1734-1740), how- 
ever, speaks of the successor of Kanthirava only under 
his original name Devaraja Wodeyaraiya (Devaraja 
Wodeyar) (p. 29). The Mys. Raj. Gha. (c. 1800) 
mentions him as Dodda-Devaraja Wodeyar (p. 25). The 
K. A. V. (c. 1830) refers to him as " Doglda-Devaraja 

1. Dodda-Devardja stands for the prefix by which the name of Devaraja 
Wodeyar (Kempadevaraja Wodeyar), third son of Muppina-Devaraja 
and successor of Kanthirava I, is generally found mentioned in later 
writings. Doddadevaraja was the actual name of his elder brother, i.e. 
the eldest son of Muppina-Devaraja and father of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar (1678-1704) [vide Ohs. VIII- X; Appendix IV-(l), V— (2) ; and 
Tables 1 1 - 1 V ] . This distinction in spelling is songht to be maintained 
in this work, from the point of view of clarity, 
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Wodeyaraiyanavaru of Mysuru-nagara " (ff. 15). Deva- 
chandra, in the Raj. Kath. (1838), speaks of the succes- 
sion of Devaraya (younger brother of Dod A adevaraja) 
after the death of Kanthi'rava, and states that he became 
subsequently known as Dodda-Devaraya (Dodda-Deva- 
rayanenisida Devarayam) (XII. 475-476). A later copy 
of a paper sanad in the possession of the Lingayat Guru 
of the math at Hangaja (M. A. R, 1930, No. 24, pp. 161- 
163), originally dated in 1663, refers to " Dodha-Devaraja 
Woderaiyanavaru " (Dodda-Devaraja Wodeyar), thelatter 
being identical with Devaraja Wadeyaraiya (Devaraja 
Wodeyar), referred to in a still earlier copy (c. 1800) of 
the same from the Mackenzie Collection (Ms. No. 19-1-52, 
p. 13). Among other compilations, the Bettadakote- 
Kaifiyat and the Mysuru Dhoregala-Vamea-Parampare» 
Kaifiyat (c. 1800-1804) assume the successor of 
Kanthi'rava to be Dodda-Devaraja, father and brother 
respectively of Chikkadevaraja according to them (p. 86 ; 
ff. 12). The Annals (first compiled, 1864-1865) refers to 
the adoption by Kanthi'rava of Devaraja Wodeyar, third 
son of Muppina-Devaraja, as heir to succeed him, but 
subsequently assumes him to be identical with Dodda- 
devaraja Wodeyar, father of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
(1.93,95-103). 

Relying mainly on the Mys. Dho. Pur., Wilks, among 
modem writers, refers to " Kemp Devaia " (Kempa- 
devaiya) as the successor of Kanthi'rava, and identifies 
him as " Dud Deo Raj " (Dodcia-Devaraja) (I. 68, and 
f.n.). He further tells us that " Dud Deo Raj " was 
selected as the fourth or last son of Muppina-Devaraja 
(" Muppin Deo Raj ") " to the exclusion of the three 
elder brothers,, and their male issue," that " Dud Devaia " 
(Doddadevaiya or Doddadevaraja), the eldest son of 
Muppina-Devaraja, " was an old man," that his (Docida- 
devaiya's) son Chikkadevaraja was. of the "same age" 
as his younger brother ("Dud Deo Raj "), i.e, thirty-two, 

9$ 
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and that " Chick Deo Raj with his father were kept 
as prisoners at Turkanamby " (Terakanambi) during the 
reign of Dodda-Devaraja (I. I.e. ; also 105). These 
statements are neither borne out by the original manu- 
script itself, examined by us, nor corroborated by authentic 
sources so far [see Appendix V — (2), and compare 
authorities in Ch. X, f.n. 186], Eice generally follows 
Wilks's position (Mys. Gaz., I. 365 ; Mysore and Coorg, 
p. 128), though in the Introduction to E. G, Ill (1) he 
merely indicates the identity of Dodda-Devaraja with 
Devaraja, third son of Muppina-Devaraja (see f.n. 2 to 
the Table on p. 33), and in E. C, IV (2) he mentions 
him as " (Dod_da) Deva-Raja" (see Introduction, p. 31). 
S. K. Aiyangar, in the light of the Annals, works of 
Tirumalarya and certain inscriptions of Chikkadevaraja's 
reign, attempts to identify Kempadevaiya, third son of 
Muppina-Devaraja, as the ruler in succession to Kanthi- 
rava, and maintains that he " became Dod Deva Raja 
Wodeyar of Mysore " [Ancient India, pp. 295-296, 313 ; 
see also Appendix V — (2), f.n. 1 below, for a critical notice 
of S. K. Aiyangar's interpretation of Tirumalarya's works 
in regard to the succession question]. R. Sewell, in 
assigning a number of inscriptions from the E. C. and 
other collections to Doc'UJadevaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, 
maintains that Doddadevaraja, and not his brother 
Kempade'Vaiya, succeeded after Kanthirava's death in 
1659 (see H. I. S. I . , pp. 282-285) ;'but his position is 
hardly borne out by the internal evidence of the docu- 
ments themselves, referred to by him. In the Mys. Gaz., 
New edition (II. iv. 2441), Wilks's position is generally 
adhered to. An article entitled Devaraja Wodeyar of 
Mysore (by N. Subba Eao, in* the H. Y. J. M. 'u. Vol. 
Ill, No. 1, Reprint) attempts an examination of the 
succession question in support of the position that 
Devaraja Wo4eyar alias Kempadevaraja Wodeyar, third 
son of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar, was the actual ruler of 
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Mysore in succession to Karjthi'rava, between 1659-1673. 
It has now become possible to reconstruct the entire posi- 
tion relating to the identity, relationship, details of the 
reign, etc., of this Devaraja Wodeyar, with reference 
to the evidence of contemporary sources of information, 
making use of the later writings (especially the Mys. Dho. 
Pur,, Annals, etc.) subject to comparison, correction and 
corroboration wherever necessary (vide text of Ch. X). 

(2) ON THE POSITION OF TIRUMALARYA REGARDING 
THE SUCCESSOR OF KANTHIRAVA-NARASARAJA 
WODEYAR I. 

After dealing with the reign of KanthTrava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar, Tirumalarya, in his works (G. Vam. and G. 
VI), writes of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar (eldest son of 
Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar), making it appear as 
though he ruled in succession to Kanthi'rava. He starts 
with a picture of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar ruling for 
some time in the city of Mysore, of his paying a visit to 
Melkote, then reaching Seringapatam in the course of 
his return journey (payanagatiyol Srirangapattanamam 
sdrdu) and subsequently (i.e., just before and after the 
birth of his son Chikkadevaraja) ruling from there seated 
on the jewelled throne (Doddadeva mahardyam Eri- 
rangapattqna, rdjadhdniydl. ratna-simhdsandrtfdhandgi 
sdmrdjyam geyyuttire). He next speaks of Dodda- 
devaraja as having made up his mind, in accordance 
with the family precedent as he is made to say, to 
proceed on a pilgrimage and perform penance {tirtha- 
ydtrddi tapassdmrdjyama-nanubhavipem), after relieving 
himself of his burden by arranging for the succesion in 
chief (piriyarasutana) of Devaraja Wodeyar (Kempa- 
devaiya), the second younger brother of his (the first 
one Chikkadevaiyarasa or Chikkadevaraja having pre- 
deceased Dodd.adeva), and making his own eldest son 
Chikkadevaraja a junior prince under Devaraja 

35* 
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(kiriyaramtanamam Kumar a Chikkadevarayanga 
marisi). He further speaks of how Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar, having installed and suitably advised Kempa- 
devaiya, and having placed his own sons (Chikkadeva- 
raja and Kanthiravaiya) and his last brother (Mariya- 
devaiya or Maridevaraja) under his (Kempadevaiya's) 
care and protection, proceeded to the banks of the 
Kauridini in the south, and how he eventually passed 
away there after performing penance for a long time 
(palavum kdlam tapam geydu) (G. Vam., 37-48, 89-160, 
160-185, 185-188; C, .III, 1 1 1, also IV, 170-180). 

In examining the above position of Tirumalarya, it 
is to be remembered that he wrote as a poet after the 
death of Doddadevaraja and during the reign of the 
latter's son Chikkadevaraja (1673-1704), with whom he 
was intimately connected as his co-student and com- 
panion. Tirumalarya's primary object, as is obvious from 
the texts, was to glorify the birth, and anticipate the 
eventual succession, of his hero Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
and, incidentally, to hallow and exalt Chikkadeva's father 
(Doddadeva) as an ideal ruler. There is thus full scope 
in this portion of his works for the free play of imagi- 
nation on his part. Chronologically, therefore, it is 
inconceivable how Dojldadevaraja Wodeyar could have 
been ruling independently from Seringapatam, seated 
on the jewelled throne, before and after the birth of 
Chikkadevaraja as is depicted, for we learn from the texts 
themselves that the latter was born in 1645 (Pdrthiva) 
(Ibidy 166; Ibid, IV, 51), and it is well known that 
the actual ruler of Mysore in Seringapatam between 1638- 
1659 was Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I. Dodda- 
devaraja was, accordingly, a contemporary of Kacthi'rava- 
Karasa, and could not have been, more than a prominent 
member of the Mysore Royal Family holding charge of 
the city of Mysore and for some time residing in 
Seringapatam, and possibly ruling jointly with 
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Kanthirava from about 1644 onwards. It would then 
follow that it was his charge of the city of Mysore, and 
not Seringapatam, which he had renounced by 1659 in 
favour of his second brother Kempadevaiya after 
arranging for the care and protection of his last surviving 
brother Maridevaraja and his own two minor sons 
Chikkadevaraja and Kanth'iravaiya. Indeed it would 
appear from the texts (C. Vam., 187-188, 190 ; C. Vi. 
IV, 170, V, 3) that there was a hiatus of time betweeni 
this act of Doddadevaraja and the actual succession of 
Devaraja to the throne of Seringapatam after the death 
of Kapthi'rava (in July 1659). Doddadevaraja was 
born on February 18,1622 [see Appendix IV — (1)]. His 
renunciation at a comparatively early age of 37 or so 
was, perhaps, due as much to domestic affliction caused 
by the premature death of his first younger brother 
(Chikkadevaiya or Chikkadevaraja) as to family prece- 
dent. Unless therefore Tirumalarya is understood and 
appraised on this footing, it would be uncritical to accept 
him literally as a poet. 1 For further details about 
Doddadevaraja, see under Domestic life in Chs. IX -X. 



1. Cf. Ancient India (p. 295), where S. K. Aiyatogar, accepting literally 
Tirumalarya, writes: "Tirumala Aiyangar himself makes DoJ Deva 
Baja succeed nominally only, while Kempa-Deviah, his third brother, 
was carryingon the administration in fact. The truth appears to be that 
Kempa-Deviah, the third son, was the suocessor ruling for a short time 
in the name of his eldest brother who must have been old and then in his 
own name, on condition that the said brother should succeed him/' This 
interpretation, however, is neither in keeping with the internai evidence 
of the texts nor dees it take sufficiently into account Tirumalarya's 
position as a poet. Of. also the Note in the 0, Vam. (p. 5), where 
Mr. M. A. Srinivasachar asserts that Doddadevaraja, eider son of 
[Muppina] Devaraja, succeeded Kanthirava 1 
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(1) ON THE DATE OF THE MAHRATTA INVASION OF 
SERINGAPATAM. 

Wilks (I. 114-116, f .n.) speaks of the Mahratta invasion 
of Seringapatam during the reign of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar as having taken place in 1696, on the following 
grounds. Firstly, the memoirs of the Dalavais which 
have few dates, place the invasion next in the order of 
events to the occupation of Bangalore (1687) ; secondly, 
Purcaiya's compilation, formed on a discussion of autho- 
rities, mentions it after the western conquests from Bednur 
(1690-1695) ; thirdly, the manuscripts are agreed that the 
Mysore army was at the time before Trichinopoly ; and 
lastly, according to a letter from Fort St. George, Madras, 
dated January 19, 1697, the Mahrattas were in the 
Mysore country in 1696 and Nawab Zfllfikar Khan (the 
Mughal generai) had gone thither — whether to join or 
fight them — and left a very small part of his army in 
those parts. 

As against this position of Wilks, the trend of evidence 
now available — noticed in detail in Ch. XI and f.n. 
thereto — is as follows; The earliest record extant, 
referring to and echoing the Mahratta invasion of 
Seringapatam (under Dadaji, Jaitaji and Nimbaji) and 
its repuise by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, is the Seringa- 
patam Temple Copper-plate grant, dated November 19, 
1686. The chronicles are agreed that Kumaraiya was 
the Dal.avai of Mysore only up to May 26,1682, when he 
was succeeded by his nephew Doddaiya (1682-1690). 
From the Jesuit letter (1682) and the letter to Fort St. 
George (1682), it would be obvious thatDajavai Kumara- 
iya was with the Mysore army before Trichinopoly in 
1682 when he was being harassed by the Mahrattas 
there. In keeping with this position, itwas in 1682 that 
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a major portion of the Mysore army was, according to 
one source (see Ch. XI), diverted from the siege of 
Trichinopoly and marched on under Doddaiya to fight the 
Mahrattas near Seringapatara. Again, Yiraraja of 
Kajale, in his Sakala-Vaidya-Samhitd-Sdrdrnqva (c, 
1714-1720) and Andhra-Vachana-Bhdratamu — Sabhd- 
Parvamu (1731), alludes to the exploits of his father 
Dalavai Doddaiya against the Mahrattas under Dadaji, 
Jaitaji, Nimbaji and others during the reign of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar. The Mahratta generais, referred to in 
these and other sources,' were contemporaries and belonged 
to the army of eivaji and Sambhaji ; and they carried on 
their warlike activities in Southern India and Mysore 
during c. 1680-1682, i.e., shortly after the death of Sivaji. 

In the light of ail these data, the manuscripts men- 
tioned by Wilks — later compilations as they are — do not 
seem to have been quite correct in placing the Mahratta 
invasion of Seringapatam and Dalavai Kumaraiya's siege 
of Trichinopoly in the latter part of Chikkadevaraja's reign. 
As regards the Fort St. George letter dated 1697, cited by 
Wilks, it is to be understood to refer only to the Mahratta 
disturbances in Southern India and parts of the Mysore 
country, under Santaji, Dhanaji and other leaders, during 
Aurangzib's prolongea siege of Gingee (1691-1698) [see 
J. Sarkar, Aurangzlb, V. 122-130]. It has absolutely no 
bearing on the Mahratta invasion of Mysore under earlier 
generais like Dadaji, Jaitaji and Nimbaji. Accordingly, the 
Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam could not have taken 
place later than April 1682, thelast year of Kumaraiya's 
period of office as Dalavai of Mysore. Wilks's date 1696 
is too late a date for 'the event and cannot be accepted. 1 

1. Wilks's date is followed in the Mus. Gaz. (Old edition), 1.868, (New edition) 
IV. ii. 2447; and in Nayaks of Madura, p. 207. The last-mentioned work 
(I.o.) even speaks of the successful repuise of the Mysore army by 
Mangammal (the dowager-queen of Chokkanfitha Nayaka of Madura), for 
whioh there ia no evidence. The Editorial Introduction (p. vi) to the 
Sakala-Vaid. Sam. assigns the event to 1691, which, however, is not borne 
out by the materials on record. 
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(2) CHIKKADEVARAJA'S COINAGE. 

In the M. A. B. (1929, pp. 32-33), Dr. M. H. Krishna 
attributes two types of coins to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
which he describes as follows : — 

" No coins are known which can be definitely attributed 
to the successors of Narasaraja until we corne to the 
reign of Chikkadevaraja. Elliot long ago pnblished a 
coin, regarding the authorship of which he was doubt- 
ful. 

Type: Krishna. 

Gold : Size 4", weight 52.7 grains. 

Obverse : Under ornamental arch baby Krishna dancing, 
wearing girdle of jingles and holding a lump of butter in 
his right hand, while the left is outstretched. Near 
his feet is a curved line with a three-prolonged head 
which is either the petals of a lotus or the hoods of a 
cobra. In the latter case, the image would be that of 
Kalinga-mardana and in the former, of Navanita-nritta- 
Krishnq. 

Beverse : Three-line Nagari legend with single inter- 
vening raies : 

1 . Sri Chi 

2. Ka de va. 

3. raja [PL. IX. 31.] 

A half-varaha weighing 25.7 grains has been published 
by Elliot (No. 107) and another exists in the Bangalore 
Museum Collection. It is exactly similar to the above 
varaha, but the legend appears to be slightly different 
(PL. IX. 32). 

Chikkadevaraja altered the old Mysore type both on 
the obverse and on the reverse but he kept up the old 
weight standard. 

The Kannadp Numeral type. — Large numbers of coins 
are found near Mysore having a chequered pattern on 
the reverse with meaningless symbols in the inter-spaces 
and bearing on the obverse a bordering circle of dots in 
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the centre of which is a Kannada numeral. These 
numbers range generally from one to thirty-one and 
there can be little doubt that they belong to some 
Mysore king. As all the yarieties are of nearly the 
same weight and size, it is clear that the numbers do not 
indicate their value. The only possible explanation 
would perhaps be that the numbers stand for the regnai 
years of issue. Who then was the Mysore king who 
reigned for 31 years? It has been suggested that the 
coins could be attributed to Dodda Krishnaraja who 
reigned between 1713 and 1731. But it may be noted 
here that the Mysore king who reigned for 31 years and 
died in the 32nd year was Chikkadevaraja who reigned 
from 1672 to 1704. It may also be noted that it was in 
the reign of Chikkadevaraja that Mughal influence, was 
very strong at Mysore leading to a political alliance 
between Chikkadevaraja and Aurangziband the introduc- 
tion into Mysore of the Mughal System of administration. 
It is possible that the famous Prime Minister of Mysore 
at this time, the Jaina Viealaksha-Pai A dita, might have 
introduced the System of minting the regnai years on the 
copper coins, to commemorate the accession to the 
throne of his friend and pupil Chikkadevaraja. However, 
the attribution cannot be beyond doubt as no corrobora- 
tive evidence has yet been available. On the other hand, 
a fact which somewhat disturbs this conclusion is found 
in the existence of a smaller coin in the collection of this 
department, with chequered reverse bearing on the obverse 
the numeral 40. Jackson mentions types with the 
numerals 31 and 32. The other numbers after 31 are 
not to be seen anywhere now. We can only assume 
that the reckoning introduced by Chikkadevaraja was 
possibly continued by his successors." 

As regards the Krishna type referred to above, there 
is little doubt that Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself 
issued it, since his name appears clearly mentioned on its 
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reverse. But it seems certain that the figure on the 
obverse is that of Krishjia represented in the dancing 
posture on the hoods of a cobra (Kalinga-mardana), for 
it symbolises Chikkadevaraja's sports over his enemies, 
and the coin itself was actually known as Tanfiava- 
Krishna-Murti-D'eva-Raya (vide under Coinage and 
Currency in Ch. XII). In regard to the Kannatfa 
Numeral type, there is no evidence in favour of the view 
that Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar could have issued it, nor 
in support of the. position that the 32, or 31, numerals 
represent the period of Chikkadevaraja's rule. The 
possibility of Visalaksha-Pandit having under the Mughal 
influence minted " the regnai years on the copper coins, 
to commemorate the accession to the throne " of Chikka- 
devaraja, appears untenable because Mughal influence at 
the court of Mysore is discernible only during the latter 
part of Chikkadevaraja's reign, i.e., c. 1700-1704, long 
after Visalaksha-Pa^dit's death (1686). The copper 
coins may as well have been issued by Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar II who also ruled for 32 years (1734-1766). 
Again, since the latest available numeral figure is 40, 
the numerals may merely indicate the number of times 
the coin was minted during some period in the history of 
Mysore when copper coins were in great demand. 

(3) ON the authorship of the Chikkad'ev'endra- 
VameavaM. 

The Chikkad'ev'endra-Vamedvali,. as distinct from the 
Chikkad'evaraya-Vamsavali of Tirumalarya, is, as it has 
-corne down to us, conspicuous by the absence of the 
name of its author. It is a champu in 137 verses, 
occasionally interspersed by prose passages (vachana). 
The Editors of the Karnptaka-Kdvya Kalanidhi Series, 
when they first published the work in 1901, referred to 
it as an anonymous one (see Introduction). Sub- 
aequently, however, the author of the Kprnaka- 
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Kavi-Charite (IL 506-507), on the authority of a manu- 
script of the poem from the Madras Oriental Mss. 
Library, attempted to assign its authorship to one 
Verjugopala-Varaprasada, without citing the relevant 
text. He was, at the same time, inclined to doubt if 
Timma-Kavi could not have written the Chikkadevendra- 
Vamedvali^ on grounds of the latter's references to God 
eri'-Veriugopala in his own works and the occurrence in 
the poem of some verses from his Yddavagiri-Mdhdtmya 
(see Kar. Ka. Cha., II. 507). But he refrained from 
deciding the point in favour of Timma-Kavi, in the 
specifie absence of the name of the author of the 
Chikkadevendra- Vamedvqli. 

The manuscript of the work above referred to, now 
examined by us (No. 18-18-4, ff. 1-25— P.L. ; Mad. Or. 
Lib.), agrees in the main with the published text, ending 
only, however, with a passage as follows: Srimad 
Venugopalana vara-prasddena k/ta Chigadevardya- 
Mahdrdyara-Vamedvalige ,eobhana mastu. This passage 

merely indicates the conclusion of the work entitled 
Chikkadeva-Mahdrdyara-Vamsdvali (acolloquial form of 

Chikkadevendra-Vamsdvali), written under the favour 
or benediction of God Sri-Venugopala. Obviously the 
author was a de votee of thatGod. The ascription of the 
work to a person of the name of Venugopala-Varapra- 
sada, as has been done in the Karndtaka-Kavi-Charite, 
becomes accordingly meaningless — a position due 
evidently to a misreading of the relevant passage in 
question, i.e., Venugdpdla-varaprasddena for Venu- 
gopalana varaprasddena. This apart, a detailed exam- 
ination of the text, side by aide with the works of 
Timma-Kavi, would enable us to regard the latter alone 
as the probable author of it (i.e. Chikkadevendra-Vam- 
sdvali), on the following grounds: Firstly, Timma- 
Kavi directly refers to himself both in im Yddavagiri- 
Mdhdtmya (I, 21) and Paschimmmga-Mdhdtntya (I, 11) 
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as a devotee of God Sri'-Venugopala, which tallies with 
the statement of the manuscript of the Chikkadevendra- 
Varnsavali that its author was one who wrote by the 
favour of that Deity. Secondly, in the Yddavagiri- 
Mdhdtmya (I, 26), Timma-Kavi refers to Gopala as his 
preceptor (guru), in almost the same language and spirit 
as he does in the Chikkadevendra-Varnsavali _ (vv. 10 and 
56). Thirdly, the Chikkadevendra-Varnsavali evidences 
a free borrowing of a large number of verses and prose 
passages from the Yddavagiri'Mdhdtmya [compare, for 
instance, vv. 10, 79-87, 89-90, 88, 91-105, 107-108, 
110-111, 113-117, 118, 119-134, and prose passages on 
pp. 26-30 (after v. 134), of the Chikkadevendra-Vam., 
with I, 26, II, 26-34, 35-37, 38-52, 53-63, 64-81, and 
III, 3 (including prose passages after II, 81), of the 
Ydd.-Mdhdt]. Perhaps the only arguments militating 
against the above, would be : some of the verses in the 
Chikkadevendra-Varnsavali — particularly verses 1 to 9 and 

11 to 78 — are not to be seen in the Yddavagiri-Mdhdt- 
mya ; and even the verses borrowed from the latter work 
are found composed in a modified and highly polished 
style in the former. But the weight of internal evidence 
would only tend to support the view that Timma-Kavi was 
at full liberty to enlarge upon, and write in an improved 
style, the subject-matter of the Ghikkadevendra-Vam- 
edvali, this being by far the most important portion of 
his Yddavagiri-Mdhdtmya testifying to his abilities and 
skill as a poet. 

(4) WHAT IS TRADITION? 
Some years ago, a writer in the Nineteenth Century, 
writing on the value of oral tradition in history, 
remarked that the study of tradition was still worth 
much inasmuch as it afforded dues for tracing missing 
links in the life-history of a king or even of a country. 
In India, tradition has had considerable vogue, as much 
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vogue, in fact, as in the several countries of Europe, 
whose earlier history is largely shrouded in mystery. In 
using and in interpreting tradition, modem critics, how- 
ever, have adopted a new mode of approaeh. The 
modem school may be said to be represented by Lord 
Raglan who, delivering his address as President of the 
Anthropologieal Section, at the meeting of the British 
Association held at Leicester in September 1933, 
developed the theory propounded by it in a manner which 
bears repetition here. 1 Though his illustrations are 
drawn from English History, there is no doubt that 
his reasoning is capable of a wider application in the 
historical field, He said : — 

" Those writers who have tried to establish the 
historicity of tradition have invariably, so far as I can 
learn, adopted the method of taking some period the 
history of which is totally unknown, examining the 
traditions which they assume to belong to that period, 
striking out ail miraculous or otherwise improbable 
incidents, and then dilating upon the verisimilitude of 
the residue. I shall follow a totally different method. I 
shall take a period the history of which is known, the feudal 
age in England, and see what tradition has had to say 
about that. According to the usually accepted theories, 
outstanding personalities in the history of a country 
never fail to leave their mark on tradition. Now, who 
were the outstanding personalities of the period in 
question ? No one, I suppose, will object to the inclu- 
sion of William the Conqueror and Edward I. The 
Norman conquest in one case and the conquest by 
Simon de Montfort of Wales and Scotland in the other, 
cannot have failed to create a tremendous impression at 
the time, and this impression, according to the theory 
which has been repeatedly applied to the Iliad, for 



1. 8ee alao Lord Baglan's latest work on the subject, The Hero—A Study in 
Tradition, Myth and Drama (Methuen & Co., London, 1936). 
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example, should have perpetuated itself in tradition. Yet 
what traditions do we find ? Of William the Conqueror, 
that he fell on landing, and that he destroyed a number 
of towns and villages to make the New Forest. Of 
Edward I, that his life was saved by his queen, and 
that he created his newly-born son Prince of Wales. All 
these traditions are completely devoid of historical founda- 
tion. Of the real achievements of these two great 
monarchs tradition had nothing to say whatever. 

" Similarly the only traditions of Henry II and Kichard 
I are the fabulous taies of Queen Eleanor and Fair 
Bosamond, and of Blondel outside the castle. 

" With the traditional accounts of Henry V, those that 
have been made famous by Shakespeare, I shall deal at 
greater length. They tell us that he spent his youth in 
drinking debauchery, in and about London, in company 
with highwaymen, pickpockets and other disreputable 
persons ; that he was imprisoned by Chief Justice 
Gascoigne, whom after his succession he pardoned and 
continued in office; and that on his accession his 
character, or at any rate his conduct, changed suddenly 
and completely. The authorities for these stories are 
Sir Thomas Elyot's The Governor (1531) and Edward 
Hall's Union of the Noble and Illustrions Houses of 
Lancaster and York (1542). These two highly respect- 
able authors seem to have relied largely on matters 
already in print, some of it dating within fifty years of 
Henry V's death. I know no argument for the histori- 
city of any traditional narrative which cannot be applied 
to these stories, yet there is not a word of truth in any of 
them. 

" The facts are these. In 1400, at the age of thirteen, 
Henry became his father's representative in Wales, made 
his head-quarters at Chester, and spent the next seven 
years in almost continuous warfare with Owen Glend- 
ower and his allies. In 1407 he led a successful invasion 
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of Scotland. In 1408 he was employed as Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, and at Calais. In the following year, 
owing to his father's illness, he became regent and 
continued as such until 1412. During this period his 
character as a ruler was marred only by his religious 
bigotry, and what seems to be the only authentic 
anecdote of the time describes the part he played at the 
burning of John Badby the Lollard. In 1412 an attempt 
was made to induce Henry IV, whose ill-health continued 
to unfit him for his duties, to abdicate, but his refusai to 
do so, together with differences on foreign policy, led to 
the withdrawal of the future Henry V from court, 
probably to Wales, till his father's death a year later. 
He did not re-appoint Sir William Gascoigne as Chief 
Justice, and there is no truth in the story that the latter 
committed him to prison. 

" These facts are drawn from the Dictionary of National 
Biography, which sums up the question by saying that 
' his youth was spent on the battlefield and in the 
Council chamber, and the popular tradition (immortalised 
by Shakespeare) of his riotous and dissolute conduct is 
not supported by contemporary authority.' According 
to Sir Charles Oman, ' his wife was sober and orderly 
. . . He was grave and earnest in speech, courteous 
in ail his dealings, and an enemy of flatterers and 
favourites. His sincere piety bordered on asceticism.' 

" Even had there been no contemporary records of the 
youth of Henry V, there are points in the accounts 
adopted by Shakespeare which might lead the sober 
critic to doubt its veracity. The first is that it would 
be, to say the least, surprising that a man should be an 
idle and dissolute scapegrace one day, and the first 
soldier and statesman of his age the next. The second 
is that the stories belong to an ancient and widespread 
class of folk-tales. Had, however, our critic ventured to 
express his doubts, with what scorn would he not have 
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been assailed by believers in the historicity of tradition ! 
* Here/ they would have said, ' is an impudent fellow 
who pretends to know more about the fifteenth century 
than those who lived in it. The facts which he dares 
to dispute were placed on record by educated and 
respectable persons, the first historians of their day, 
Could anything be more absurd than to suppose that 
they would invent discreditable stories about a national 
hero, at a time when ail the facts of his career must have 
been widely known ? No reasonable person can doubt 
that Falstaff was as real as Piers Gaveston.' As we 
have seen, however, the only evidence for FalstafFs 
existence is tradition, and tradition can never be evidence 
for an historical fact. He is a purely mythical character, 
who plays Silenus to Henry's Dionysus, as does Abu 
Nawas to the Dionysus of Harun-al-Eashid. 

" The assimilation of the king to Dionysus no doubt 
goes back to a time when an aspirant to the throne had 
to perforai various rites and undergo various ordeals, but 
whether these stories had previously been told of other 
English princes, and became permanently attached to 
Henry V through the invention of printing, or whether 
they were recently introduced from classical sources, I 
have no idea. 

" It may be objected that Henry V, an historical charac- 
ter, appears in tradition, and that tradition is therefore 
to that extent historical ; but this is not so. The 
characters in a traditional narrative are often anonymous. 
When named they may be supernatural beings, or 
persons for whose existence there is no real evidence. 
When the names of real persons are mentioned, these 
names form no part of the tradition, but merely part of 
the machinery by which the tradition is transmitted. 
Just as the same smart saying may be attributed to half 
a dozen wits in succession, so the same feat may be attri- 
buted to half a dozen heroes in succession ; but it is the 
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anecdote or feat which, if it is transmitted from age to 
age, becomes a tradition, and not the t ephemeral name. 
The name selected is that of some prominent person 
whose memory is fading ; who has been dead, that is to 
say, for about a hundred years, or less, if the real facts 
have never been widely known. His name remains 
attached to the tradition till some other suitable person 
has been dead for a suitable length of time. 

" This explains certain facts which have puzzled Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray, who asks: 'Why do they (se. 
the Homeric poets) refer not to any warfare that was 
going on at the time of their composition, but to warfare 
of forgotten peoples under forgotten conditions in the 
past? . . . What shall one say of this? Merely 
that there is no cause for surprise. It seems to be the 
normal instinct of a poet, at least of an epic poet. The 
earliest version of the Song of Eoland which we possess 
was written by an Anglo-Norman scribe some thirty years 
after the conquest of England. If the Normans of that 
age wanted an epic sung to them, surely a good subject 
lay ready to hand. Yet as a matter of fact their great 
epic is ail about Roland, dead three hundred years 
before, not about William the Conqueror. The fugitive 
Britons of Wales made no epic to tell of their conquest 
by the Saxons ; they turned to a dim-shining Arthur 
belonging to the vaguest past. Neither did the Saxons 
who were conquering them make epics about that con- 
quest. They sang how at some unknown time a legendary 
and mythical Beowulf had conquered a legendary 
Grendel.' 2 

" The true explanation has nothing to do with instinct ; 
it is that epic poetry, like other forms of traditional 
narrative, deals with ritual drama, and not with .histo- 
rical fact. Beal people and events can onlybe identified 
with ritual drama when their memory has become vague. 
2. Gilbert Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 63-65. 

36 
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Roland could not bave been made to fall at Hastings 
before about 1166, and by that time the form of the epic 
was fixed in writing. What we learn from the Song of 
Roland are old traditional taies which were probably 
attached to Charlemagne about a hundred years after 
his death. 

" The real facts of his career, like ail historical facts, 
have been, and could only be, ascertained from contem- 
porary written records. 

" In this connection Dr. Leaf remarks : ' When they 
(the Normans) crossed the Channel to invade England, 
they seem to have lost ail sense of their Teutonic kinship 
with the Saxons, and it is doubtful if they even knew that 
their name meant Northmen. The war-song which 
Taillefer chanted as they marched to battle was not a 
Viking Saga, but the song of Roland.' 3 He realised 
that a people can completely forget its origin within a 
hundred and sixty years — yet still believed in the 
continuity of historical tradition ! " 

As the reasoning is too close and the argument too 
recondite, a long extract has been given, especially as it 
is fully exemplified by facts taken from history. 

Lord Raglan's suggestion that when the names of 
real persons are mentioned in a traditional taie — i.e., a 
taie handed down from age to age by oral communica- 
tion — these names form no part of the tradition, but 
merely part of the machinery by which the tradition is 
transmitted, seems well justified from the numerous 
instances quoted by him, to which parallele from Indian 
traditionary taies can be easily adduced. " Just as/ 1 as 
he says, " the same smart saying may be attributed to 
half a dozen wits in succession, so the same anecdote or 
feat . . . which, if it is transmitted from age to 
age becomes a tradition, and not the ephemeral name. 
The name selected is that of some prominent person 

8. W. Leaf, Borner and History, p. 46, '. 
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whose memory is fading ; who has been dead, that is to 
say, for about a hundred years, or less if the real facts 
have never been widely known. His name remains 
attached to the tradition till some other suitable person 
has been dead for a suitable length of time." The truth 
underlying this remark may be verified from cotmtless 
taies occurring in the Indian Epies — the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata — and from the eighteen Puranas 
which, indeed, enshrine the old traditions — orally handed 
down to posterity from ancient times. Tradition may 
be of the elders but it wears a snowy beard, and is 
slippery to a degree to base an argument upon or build an 
historical account with its aid. Something very similar 
has oceurred in the case of the traditionary taies connected 
with the name of Chikkadevaraja, as a comparison of the 
versions current during the time of Wilks and Deva- 
chandra goes to show. They had been growing for 
long and when they were first committed to writing by 
Wilks — a hundred and twenty-five years after the events 
to which they relate are said to have oceurred — they had 
already become highly exaggerated by embellishments 
and, in Devachandra, we find them assume proportions 
which even to Wilks, if he had had an opportunity to 
read them as they appear in Devachandra, would have 
seemed strange. Apart from this, there is reason to 
fear that in this particular instance, even as early as the 
time of Chikkadevaraja, there was evidently much 
confusion of thought as to what actually took place in 
connection with the disturbances which followed the 
imposition of a war-levy that was resorted to by either 
Chikkadeva or his minister Viealaksha. The news that 
reached the Jesuit Pathers — and they committed to 
writing what they had heard almostcontemporaneously — 
was that the people had been impaled on sword-sticks. 
This evidently was a phrase of the time as it is to-day 
for describing unspeakable harshness in punishment. It 
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.could not be that they were actually impaled as the Jains 
had been by the Pandyan king of old, The story of this 
.notorious im paiement had been current for ages — nearly 
400 years or so — by then and the suggestion that such 
an im paiement was practised in the time of Chikkadeva 
stands uncorroborated even in Wilks and Devachandra. 
The inference seems inevitable that news spread that the 
harshness of the punishment inflieted was so mueh 
spoken of that it was only capable of being described in 
terms of the cruelty practised on the Jains by the 
Pagdyan king, a phrase — Kazhuvikkettaradu — with 
which the Jesuit Fathers, who had learnt Tamil, the 
dominant language of the Madura country, were evidently 
familiar. And what they seem to have done is to simply 
pass on the euphemism in their letter as describing a 
fact that had actually occurred in the " Eastern domi- 
nions " of Chikkadeva. If a loose or wrong description 
can thus pass into History, what is there to prevent 
tradition — a mere oral communication from mouth to 
mouth through the generations, ever subject to the 
incident of mutation in the very process of handing 
down — from becoming something entirely different from 
what it started with ? In the case of Chikkadeva, there 
were at least three good reasons why he should look 
harsher to posterity as a ruler than he actually was : (1) 
He was a vigorous ruler ; (2) he was the builder of a 
new kingdom and had to carry through things ; and (3) 
he undertook a thorough reformation of the administra- 
tive and social foundations on which his kingdom was 
built. Added to these causes, his minister Viealaksha 
was one who lacked prudential restraint in giving effect 
to the measures decided upon by the king. What he 
did not only recoiled on him but also on his Sovereign, 
to whom undoubtedly he was deeply attached. With 
him evidently action was greater than the reaction to 
which it was necessarily subject. Posterity has been 
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kind to him in forgetting him absolutely, eveil in his own 
native village. Only it has been unjust to his master in 
making him responsible for very mueh more than his 
share in the results that followed his acts. 

(5) Kazhuvikkettaradu. 
■ The story of the impaiement of 8,000 Jains by a 
Parjdyan king is told in the Madura Sttyala-Puranw 
and is reflected in the other local chronieles as well in 
the neighbourhood. Tradition current in Madura refera 
to the contest that occurred between the Jains and 
eaivites in the days of Tirugnana-Sambandar. If the 
Periya-Puranam, a Tamil work treating of the sixty- 
three devotees of eiva, is to be believed, this king should 
be identified with Nedumaran who was converted to 
eaivism from the Jain faith by the famous saint 
Tirugnana-Sambandar (c. 7th cent. A.D.). According 
to the Madura Sthala-Puranq, this king was also 
known as Kubja-Par,idya, because he was a hunchback. 
He was, it would seem, originally a eaiva but was 
converted to Jainism and from the date he became a 
Jain, he, it is added, persecuted his eaivite subjects. 
His queen Mangaikkarasi, however, remained a eaivite 
in secret and induced Tirugnana to visit the king. He 
cured the king not only of the incurable fever which the 
Jain priests could not subdue but also of his hunchback. 
The king was reconverted to eaivism and changea his 
name to Sundara-ParMya, or the beautiful Pandya, and 
decreed the death of all Jains who refused to embrace 
eaivism. Those who did not join the eaivite faith — 
and they were some 8,000 in number — he ordered to be 
impaled on the point of a sword ! As if to remind this 
great deed of his, at one of the festivals connected with 
the famous temple at Madura, an image representing 
a Jain impaled on a stake is carried in the procession ! 
This festival is known, after the alleged event, as- 
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Kazhuvikkettaradu, the act of impaling on the point of 
the sword. 

The king Sundara-Pandya of this taie has been identi- 
fied with Maravarman Arikesari, who boasts of having 
won the battle of Nelveli. If the impaling had been a 
fact — it is obviously much exaggerated in the eaiva 
Puranas — it would have beenreferred to in the Chinna- 
manur copper-plates and the Velvikkudi grant which 
throw considerable light on the early Pandyan kings up to 
the beginning of the 7th century A. D. The omission to 
do so is the more remarkable because Nedunjadaiyan 
Parantaka, who issued the Velvikkudi grant, ascended 
the Pandyan throne next after the son of Nedumaran. 

Nedumaran, for the services he rendered to the 
eaiva cause, was translated to the position of a saint and 
became thus one of the famous sixty-three celebrated m 
the Periya-Puranam. The period of his rule has been 
fixed by some scholars between 650-680 A.D. (K. V. 
Qlubrahmanya Aiyar, Historical Sketches of Anaient 
Dekhan, 127 ; see also The Tamilian Antiquary, No. 3). 
Internai evidence afforded by one of his hymns — in 
which Tirugnana refers to Siruttondan who fought at the 
battle of Vatapi (modem Badami) which took place in 
642 A.D. — seems to confirm this date, which fixes .him 
. to a period iater than that event (i.e., to the latter half 
of the 7th century A.D.) . For the date of Tirugnana- 
Sambandar, see E. I., I I I . 277-278 ; LA., XXV. 113, 
116 ; 1 1 . 152. For references to the traditionary 

taies oonnected with him, see W. Francis, Madura 
Dist. Gaz., 29 and 74 ; South Arcot Dist. Gaz., 97. 

In one of his verses, Tirugnana-Sambandar prays for 
eiva's grace to deliver him from fear. Treacherous 
Jains, he says, have lit for him a fire, which, he implores, 
may go to the Pandyan king (as fever), so that he might 
know the torture of slow flame (Padigam 112 ; Periya- 
Puranam, 701, 715), The reference here is to the 
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traditionary taie that the Jains, out of enmity, set fire 
to Sambandar's house and that he sent up an appeal to 
Oiva that the fire might be transformed into a slow con- 
suming fever and go in that_ form to the Pa A dyan ruler, 
then a Jain. The king got the fever, and Sambandar 
relieved him of it. That is the miracle which subse- 
quently became converted into the impaiement of 8,000 
Jains, in the manner described above. Tradition has 
been busy here as elsewhere. If the evidence afforded by 
Tirugnana's own hymns is to be believed, then the 
following facts are vouched for by him: that he wafi 
devoted to Mangaikkarasi, the daughter of a Chola king 
who had been married to a Pacdjan king ; that this 
queen was an ardent eaivite; that the king*s ministei 
Kulachchirai was also a eaivite ; that the queen took a 
Personal interest in the welfare of Tirugnana who was 
contending against the Jains who had won over hei 
husband, the Paridyan king, to their faith ; and that the 
Jains had set fire to Tirugnana's house and Tirugnane 
prayed that that fire, transformed into a fever, might gc 
to the Pandyan king, then a Jain. This happened anc" 
the king was re-converted with Tirugnana's aid 
Conceptions of popular justice required that the Jains 
should be punished for their supposed iniquities, and the 
impaiement of 8,000 Jains was the resuit. Traditior 
cannot be other than tradition. 

Kingsbury and Phillips render the verse of Sambandai 
referred to above thus : — 

O, Thou whose form is fiery red, 
In holy Alavay, our Sire, 
In grace deliver me from dread. 
False Jains have lit me a fire : 
0, let it to the Pandyan ruler go, 
That he the torture of slow flame may know. 
(See Hymns of Tamil Saivite Saints, 32-33, by F. Kings 
bury and G. E. Phillips, in the Heritage of India Series) 
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The legend of the impaling of " eight thousand of 
the stubborn Jains " is mentioned by them at page 11 
of their book. They add the remark later : " Legends 
make him (Tirugnana) a wonder-worker, but we must 
draw our knowledge of the man from his poems them- 
selves." It is much to be regretted that except for the 
effort of Messrs. Kingsbury and Phillips, no transla- 
tions of the hymns of Appar, Tirugnana-Sambandar and 
Sundarar are yet available on the lines on which the late 
Kev. Dr.-G. U. Pope brought out the hymns of Manikya- 
vachakar (Tiruvdchakam, Oxford University Press). 

(6) ON THE Arka MARRIAGE. 
Arka is the Sun-plant Calotropis gigantea, a small 
tree with medicinal, sap and rind, the larger leaves of 
which are used for sacrificial ceremonies (&at. JBr. ; Br» 
Ar. Up.). Arka means also the membrum virile (A. V., 
VI. 72-1). Manu enumerates eight kinds of marriage 
(III. 21), which are : Brahma, Daiva, Arsha, Prajapatya, 
Asura, Gandharva, Eakshasa and Paieacha. Cf. 
Yajnavalkya, I. 58-61. Marriage with the Arka plant 
(Bandhuka) is enjoined to be performed before a man 
marries a third wife, who thus becomes his fourth 
(chaturthddi vivdhdrtham tritiyorka samudvahet — 
Kaeyapa). ■ Garga thus says as to a third marriage: 

Grihasyad eka patnikah sa kami chodvaJiet param \ 
Trittyam nodvahet kanyam chaturthimapi chodvahet | 
Tritiyam udvahet kanyam mohadajn&natapi yat \ 
Dhana-dhdnyayushdn h&ni rogi sydd yadi jivati j 
Tritiyodv&ha siddhyartha marka-vriksham samu- 
dvahet j 

Qr&mat pr&chimudichim vd gachehed yatraiva 
tifthati | 

Yath&rkam idbhanam kritva kritvd bh.um.mcha 
idbhitam | 
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Vastrena tantuna ve$tya br&hmanastam pariirayet \ 
Svaiakhokta vidhanena homdnte agnim sva atmani \ 
Xropyaiva vara dhiro brahmacharyam chant 
_ tryaham \ 

Ekdkdmapi va kanyam udvahet davi sankita iti\\. 

An householder should generally be possessed of one 
wife ; if he is very carnal, he may also marry a second 
time. But he should not marry a third dam sel. If it is 
necessary, he may marry a fourth (damsel). As regards 
the third marriage, if he wishes to get married through 
ignorance, he will become reduced in wealth, corn and 
lifetime, and will become (further) sickly. Accordingly, 
in the case of a third marriage, in order to be free from 
sickness, etc., he should get married to the Arka plant. 
To perform such a marriage, he should go towards the 
east in search of a tree wherever it is and there he 
should perform the marriage rite as between himself and 
that tree in every detail (as in a marriage). He should 
invest the mangalya-sutra to that plant agreeably to the 
ritual and to the eakha to which he belongs, and should 
(then) perform the homa (by raising the sacrificial fire), 
This done with due solemnity, he will be free from ail 
other obstacles and then he can marry (the third) damsel 
without furthe'r doubt, which should accordingly be con- 
sidered as the fourth (marriage) — see Smriti-Muktavqli, 
Sodaiakarma prakaranam, 139-140, in the Madhva- 
Siddhanta Granthamala Series, Ed. by Krish A acharya, 
eri Krishna Mudra Press, Udipi. According to the 
Trivarnikachara of the Svetambara Jains (XI, 104), 
" a third marriage is to be performed in the Arka form, 
otherwise the bride will be like a widow ; thus should 
the wise act " {Akrtv&rkorvivahantu tjiiyam yadi 
chodvahet \ Vidhava s& bhavet kanya tasmat karyam 
vichakshand |) ) —quoted in The Jain Law (p. 216) by 
C. R. Jaina, Madras, 1927. 
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(7) ON THE RELATIVE CLAIMS OF MYSORE, THE MAH- 
BATTAS AND THE MUGHALS TO EMPIRE IN THE 
SOUTH. 

There is overwhelming evidence in support of the 
position that Mysore under Chikkadevaraja Wo(Jeyar 
based her claims to Empire in South India as the 
immediate political heir of Vijayanagar. This position 
was the natural outcome of the following circumstances : — 
Since the fall of Penukond,a and Vellore, and the flight 
of eri-Ranga VI (1647), the decline of the Vijayanagar 
Empire became rapid. During ert-Kanga's long sojourn 
in the south (1647-1663), he had no recognised capital, 
although he formally claimed to rule from Penukonda, 
Chandragiri or Beliir. While the Deccani powers of 
Bijapur and Golkonda were in quick succession occupying 
his imperial possessions in South India (1647-1656), the 
kingdom of Mysore under KanthTrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
I (1638-1659), by remaining loyal to the Empire, strove 
hard to maintain her integrity and independence against 
the encroachments of these States. In 1656, however, 
the activities of these powers in the Karnatak ceased, and 
they retired home dividing their spoils. During the 
next three decades they were so thoroughly absorbed in 
their struggle with the Mughals in the Deccan that they 
could hardly devote their attention to Karnatak affairs, 
beyond leaving its administration in the hands of their 
generais (like Shahji the Mahratta, in Bangalore). This 
made it possible for the growing kingdom of Mysore 
gradually to extend her warlike activities in the direction 
of the Bijapur-belt of territory in the north, while her 
attempts to maintain the status quo ante in the direction 
of Ikkeri and M ad ara in the north-west and the south- 
east tended to rouse the persistent opposition and 
hostility of those neighbours. An immediate resuit of this 
policy of Mysore is reflected in the futile invasion of 
Seringapatam — in the very first year of accession of 
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Devaraja Wodeyar (1659-1673) — by Sivappa Nayaka I 
of Ikkeri (1645-1660) who, on the plea of restoring the 
suzerainty of eri-Ranga in the Karnatak, won him over 
from the allegiance of Mysore, only to make him pursue 
an hostile attitude towards her from Belflr. eri-Ranga, 
however, met with little success owing to the weakness 
of the successors of Sivappa Nayaka and the steady 
advance of Mysore on Ikkeri, so that in 1663 he had to 
leave Belur for the far South, again to seekthe protection 
of his erstwhile hostile feudatories who were fighting in 
their own interests. Meanwhile the kingdom of Mysore 
was fast becoming a first-rate power in Southern India. 
The political centre of gravity was shifting from 
Penukonda to Seringapatam, this being facilitated to 
some extent by the migration of the eri'-Vaishnava family 
of Eoyal preceptors of the Aravic'lu Dynasty to the court 
of Devaraja (1663). At the same time imperial ideas 
and ideals began to take root in the congenial soil of 
Seringapatam. Sri-Banga, in view of these develop- 
ments, made one more, and last, effort to recover his 
position from Mysore by allying himself with Chokka- 
natha Nayaka of Madura (1659-1682) and other feuda- 
tories, and laying siege to the fortofBro*de belongingto 
her (1667). Mysore, however, ultimately came out suc- 
cessful in the siege and Sri-Ranga, sorely disappointed, 
disappeared from the vortex of South Indian politics. In 
Seringapatam, Devaraja Wodeyar, far from severing his 
connection with the Vijayanagar Empire, gradually 
stepped into the imperial status itself (as is significantly 
borne out by the assumption of imperial titles by him), 
and paved the way for the independence of the kingdom 
and her future political development. With Madura, 
Gingee and Ikkeri struggling for their existence under the 
troubled conditions of the times, Mysore, alone among 
her contemporaries, emerged into the political arena of 
South India as the strongest, and sole, representative of 
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Vijayanagar (1673). She soon found herself placed in 
an eminently advantageous position to extend, "preserve 
and unite, in the true imperial spirit of the times, what 
was still left of the detelict Empire in the south as a 
bulwark against further aggressions from any powers 
(like the Mahrattas and the Mughals) from the north. 
No wonder, after the short-lived success of Kodanda- 
Rama I, the then Vijayanagar king, against Dalavai 
Kumaraiya (of Mysore) in the battle of Hassan (1674), 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (1673-1704) began his untiring 
activities in ail directions. And his assumption of the 
titles Kamataka-Chakravarti (Emperor of the Karnataka 
country) and Dakshinadik-Chakravarti (Emperor of 
the South), as is amply borne out by the records of his 
own period, from this time onward, acquires supreme 
significance in South Indian History (for a fuller treat- 
ment of this course of affairs, vide Chs. VIII, X and 
X I , with documentary details in f.n.). 

The claims of the Mahrattas and the Mughals to 
Empire in the South appear to be less strong. Much 
has been said and written in recent years in favour of 
the view that the Mahratta State in the South owed its 
existence to the genius of Shahji under Vijayanagar 
influence, and that his son eivaji was the political heir 
and successor of the Vijayanagar Empire (see, for inst- 
ance, the latest articles on the subject in Vij. Com. Vol., 
pp. 119-138). This is, however, negatived by the well- 
known facts recorded of their careers during the period 
of political transition in the South(1647-1674), sketched 
above. Indeed there is no direct evidence, 4 to lend 
support to these suggestions, although the trend of ail 

4. Sivaji's coronation (1674) and his Karnatak expedition (1677) have: 
been held by scholars like Dr. S. K. Aiyangar as having " had in it the 
idea of reviving the Hindu Empire of the South," while his supposed 
grant to the sons of Orl-Banga VI and his issue of the gold hurt after the 
Vijayanagar model have been taken to be proofs in support of . the 
position that it might have been his ambition " to stand before Anrang- 
zib as the acknowledged successor of the emperors of Vijayanagar " 
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the available data goes to show that whatever influence 
Vijayanagar exerted on the Mahrattas (under Shahji and 
eivaji) was only of an indirect character, their rise to 
power in the South being mainly rooted in, and con- 
ditioned by, the Shahi state of Bijapur in the Deccan. 
Accordingly, the extension of Mahratfa power and influ- 
ence in South India under aivaji and his immediate 
successors was more in the footsteps of Bijapur than of 
Vijayanagar (whose sphere of influence in the 17th 
century lay farther away from the Mahratta country), 
while their claims to Empire in the South were derived 
more from their right — real or supposed — to establish 
footholds in it which would eventually enable them to 
collect chauth and sardeemukhi from the feudatories of 
the old Vijayanagar Empire, than from an instinctive 
desire to unite the heterogenous elements into an 
autonomous whole and evolve a beneficiai system of 
government over the length and breadth of the land. 
Again, even as regards their united resistance to Mughal 
advance on the South, they were treading more in the 
footsteps of Bijapur and Golkonda than of Vijayanagar, 
which explains why, during 1677 and 1680-1686, they 
actually came into conflict with Mysore which, on this 
issue, was clearly following the Vijayanagar policy. 
Mughal pressure on South India after the fall of Bijapur 
and Golkocda (1686-1687) was in the nature of a 
military conquest of an alien power, by way of continu- 
ation of the policy of the early Sultans of Delhi. Mughal 

(see Editorial Notes in Nayakas of Madura, pp. 27, 134, 177, etc.). It is 
hard to accept this as a literal statement of facts when we bear in mind 
the actual course of political evolution of Mysore during 1647-1674. 
Mahratta sovereignty in the South was itself a matter of graduai develop- 
ment in the wake of Oivaji's Karnatak expedition of 1677, when he- 
himself found that he had been anticipated by Chikkadevaraja Wofleyar 
of Mysore as the sole, and natural, representative of Vijayanagar in the 
Karnataka country (see supra ; also Ch. X I , for details). And we have 
deftnite evidence of Sambhaji, son and successor of Sivaji, assuming the 
title of Emperor (sambhoji-Chakraverti) for the first time in July 1680 
(see M. a, X Mb. 117). 
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claim to Empire in the South was, further, derived from 
the principle that might is right and hardly carried with 
it schemes of settlement and orderly administration 
applicable to the conquered tracts as a whole, whatever 
measure of success their rule might have been attended 
with in Northern Ihdia. This accounts largely for the 
harassing raids of Mughal lieutenants in South India 
under Aurangzib and .his successors in the latter part of 
the 17th century and the first part of the 18th, which 
left her a prey to anarchy and confusion until British 
rule at the end of the 18th century brought the blessings 
of peace and order into the land. Happily for Mysore, 
however, it is to the credit of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
that in contesting the claims to supremacy in the South 
of the Mahrattas and the Mughals in the 17th century, 
he so manoeuvred as to keep them at arms' length and 
not only saved the country from their attacks but also, 
in advancing his claims to absolute sovereignty of the 
South of India, gave Mysore an individuality all her 
own. 
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others, it is placed first and separated from the rest by a semi-colon instead of a 
comma. Names of works and textnal expressions are shown in Italics. 
References to A.D. dates and foot-notes are indicated in brackets. 

A 



Abdulla Qutb Shah of Golkonda: 

contemporary of Kanthi'rava I, 151 ; 

see also under Golkonda. 
Achara : Chikkadevaraja's conception 

of, 403 (n. 154). 
Adhiita-Baya : a general of Jagadeva- 

Baya; Raja Wodeyar's campaign 

against (1600), 56. 
Adil Shah of Bijapur: Chikkadevaraja's 

success over (1678), 289 (n. 64) ; referred 

to, 278, 540. 
Afzal Khan : a Bijapur generai, 119,121 

(n. 28), 126,128. 
Agrahdra : Brahmanical settlement ; 

prosperity of under Chikkadevaraja, 

397. 

Aigur : see under Kri$hnappa Nayaka. 

Ajitanatha-Purana of Banna: manu- 
script copy of, made in 1663, 251 (n. 
173). 

Akbar: Mughal advance on the south 
during the reign of, 117. 

Akka Beggi: chief of Erode; Chikka- 
devaraja's subjugation of (1678), 
288. 

Akkihebbaju: acquisition of by Baja 
Wodeyar (1584), 47 ; referred to, 67, 
128. 

Aktharamalika -'Sangatya, etc : see under 

Chikkupadhyaya. 
Aladur: a rent-free village granted by 

Venkata I to Raja Wodeyar (c. 1609), 

67 ; referred to, 100. 
Alagina-chdvadi .: see under Armoury. 
Alagiri Nayaka: foster-brother of 

Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madnra, 277- 
. 278. 

Alambagi : a possession of Mysore (1642), 
199; note on, 180 (n. 60); referred to, 
66,163. 

Alasingararya : see under Sinfardrya II. 



Amaruka-eataka : see under Chikkupa- 
dhyaya. 

Ambar Khan: a Bijapur generai, 121 
(n. 28), 135. 

Ammachava A i : Baja Wofleyar's cam- 
paign against (1615), 66 ; acquisition of 
by Chamaraja V (1626), 88 ; referred 
to, 18, 41, 46, 58, 65, 526, etc. 

Amritamba (Amritamma) ; queen of 
Doflfladevaraja Wodeyar, and mother 
of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 201 (n. 
165), 202 (n. 168) ; her parentage and 
identity, 264 fit. 187) ; her gifts, etc., 
255 (n. 191-192) ; referred to, 269. 

Anantagiri : taken by Chikkadevaraja 
(1678), 273 ; lost but re-acquired (1690), 
309. 

Ananta-Pandita (Anantoji) of Gingee : 
Bijapur generai who took part in the 
siege of Erode (1667), 228-229. 

Ancient India, by S. K. Aiyangar: 
noticed, 2 (n. 2), 42 (n. 86), 116 (n. 10), 
116 (n. 14), 128 (n. 55), 138 (n. 81), 215 
(n. 13), 229 (n. 65-66), 254 (n. 186), 264 
(n. 236), 272 (n. 12), 274-275 (n. 20), 484 
(n. 19), 625, 639, 646, 649 (n. 1), etc. 

Andur : siege and capture of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1678), 287 ; referred to, 418. 

ine-kasu : a copper token ourrenoy 
issued by Kanthi'rava I (?), 162; 
referred to, 643. 

Anekere : action at (1631), 92. 

Anga4i: taken by Dajavai Kumaraiya 
(1674), 277. 

Angadi-pattadi .: an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 363. 

Angadi-vasara : an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 363. 

Ani-muttu : nftme of the elephant sent 
in as tribute by Chamaraja V to 
Venkata II (1635). 94. 
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Ankue Khan: a Bijapur general, 121 
(n. 28), 1S6. 

Ankuea : an insignia of CMmaraja V, 95. 

Ankusa-Raya: brother and Frime 
Minister of Jagadeva-Raya ; Chama- 
raja V s campaign against (1618), 83 
(n. 9)-84. 

Annaiya: mint-master under Chikka" 
devaraja, 338 ; his construction of the 
pond at Sravana-Belagola in the 
latter's name, 334. 

Annajaiya of Saratavajji: Devaraja's 
campaign against (1666), 226. 

Annals of the Mysore Royal Family 
(Palace His tory), edited by B. Rama- 
kriehna Rao: a secondary source of 
Mysore History, 8 (n. 13) ; on the tradi- 
tiohal origin and foundation of the 
Wofleyar Dynasty, 21-22, 26-30; 
referred to or noticed, 2 (n. 2), 31, 36 
(n. 42), 39 (n. 58), 42 (*. 86), 45, 49 
(n. 19), 69 (n. 92), 98-99 (n.. 71,74, 76), 
■ 109 (n. 1-2), 115 (n. 10), 116 (n. 14), 117 
(n. 15), 125 (n. 42), 139 (n. 87), 148 
(n. 121), 160 (n. 8), 161 (n. 12), 200 
(». 161), 201 (n. 168), 209 (n. 190), 212 
(n. 5), 256 (n. 192), 272 (n. 12), 278 
(w. 33), 292 (n. 75), 296 (n. 96), 311 
(n. 148), 519, 526-527, 545, etc. 

Antembara-ganda ( Birud-antembara- 
ganda): a distinctive title of the 
Wodeyar Dynasty of Mysore, 34 (n. 
25-26) ; story of the acquisition of, 34- 
86, referred to, 39, 52, 94, 95, 184 (w. 
105), 202, 261, 507, etc. 

Appajaiya : Gurikdr of Chikkadevaraja, 
entrusted with the working of the legis- 
lation relating to Arasu families, 865, 
. 866, 408 ; referred to 367,393 (n. 117). 

Apratima-Vira : a title ascribed to 
Chamaraja V, 94-95. 

Apratima-Vira : a distinctive title of 
Chikkadevaraja, 284, 286 (n. 58); 
referred to, 822, 608. 

Apratima-Vira-Charitam : a titerary 
work (see under Tirumalarya II); as a 
primary source of Mysore History, 3 ; 
referred to or noticed, 274 (n. 19), 285 
.(n, 68), 810, 822, etc. 
Arakere: acquisition of by Raja 
Wofleyar (1600), 66; assigned to the 
sons of Muppina-Devaraja (e. 1617), 
76; • scene of action'' during the 



Bijapur siege of Seringapatam (1639), 
122 ; referred to, 67, 106, 524. 

Araoaravani : acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1688), 809. 

Arasu families in Mysore : their adoption 
of Ori-Vaishnavism under the decree 
of Chikkadevaraja, 365-366; Chikka- 
deva's classification of and legislation 
relating to (c. 1690), 365, 407-408 (n. 
166) ; referred to, 448. 

Aravi'flu Dynasty : see under Vijaya- 
nagar. 

Aravidu Dynasty, by Bev. H. Heras 
(S. J.) : noticed, 522, 624. 

Arcot, Nawabs of : history of the, 5. 

Arikuthara : acquisition of by Chama- 
raja V (1623), 87. 

Ariyalur: reduction of the chief of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1678), 275. 

Arka marriage : referred to, 200 (n, 161), 
497 (n. 7) ; note on the ritualism, etc., 
of, 568-569. 

Arkalgufl : siege of (c. 1638), 110; chief 
of, 140, 156; assista Ikkeri against 
Mysore (1674), 276 ; taken by Dalavai 
Kumaraiya, 277; besieged by Ikkeri 

(1694) , 314; retaken by Chikkadevaraja 

(1695) , 315 ; restored, 321 ; referred to, 
334, 435, etc. 

Armoury (Alagma-chavadi) : see under 

Ohdmardja Wodeyar \. 
Artha-Panchaka : see under Chikkupa- 

dhydya. 

Asva-Sastra : a treatise on horses, by 
Ramachandra, a protege of Chama- 
raja V, 103. 

Athdrd-cucheri : oonception of, with 
reference to the eighteen departments 
introduced by Chikkadevaraja, 358. 

Aurangzib: his struggle with Bijapur 
and Golkonda, J51, 214, 273; his 
relations with Oivaji and Sambhaji, 
281,283,286,290 : his proffered assist- 
ance to Chikkadevaraja against the 
Mahrattas (1682), 301 (n. 110)-302; 
his reduction of Bijapur (1686), 'and 
advanoe on the south (1687-1690), 304- 
809; his renewed activities in the- 
•south and struggles with the Mahrattas 
(1690-1698), 310, 311-318, 316-319; 
, embassy of Chikkadevaraja to (o. 1699- 
, 1700), 819-821 (n. 178), 328; position of 
(1704), 828-321 ; referred to, 882, 356, 
609-511,514,661,553,672 (n, 1), 574, etc. 
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Aurangeib, by J. Sarkar ; noticed, 
293 (n. 82), 806 (w. 126), 308 («. 
;184). 

Avaniperur: acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1688), 309. 



Kyakattina-chavadi : one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Chikka. 
devaraja, 355. 
Ayamma : one of the principal queens of 
Kanthirava I, 200. 



B 



Badarayana : his Apasudradhikarana 

referred to, 406 (n. 163). 
Bagagi : annexation of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1690), 311. 
Bdgila -Kanddcharada'Chavadi : one of 

the eighteen departments introduced 

by Chikkadevaraja, 366. 
BablGl Khan : Bijapur generai who 

assisted in the def ence of Seringapatam 

(1659), 217 (n. 21). 
Bajalochana Nayaka : chief of Mugur ; 

Raja Wodeyar's encounter with (1608). 

67. 

Balbal Khan : a Bijapur generai, 276. 

Bagur (Ane-Bagur) : taken by Kanflii- 
raval from Bijapur (1640), 126 ; lost 
but retaken by him (1642), 133. 

Bairanetta: acqisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (c. 1690), 309. 

Balaji Haibat Rao : Bijapur generai who 
took part in the affaire of 1646-1654, 
138,147 (n. 117), 149. 

Bajoji Nayaka of Arikuthara: Chama- 
raja Vs campaign against (1623), 87. 

fianavar : ohief of, 95 ; taken by Ikkeri 
(c. 1680-1681), 291; action at (1682), 
299-300; acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1690), 311; referred to, 18, 
625. 

Bangalore : taken by Rauadulla Khan 
of Bijapur from Immafli-Kempe- 
Gaufla, and plaoed under Shahji 
(1638), 119; Ekoji's stay in (down to 
1675), 273, 278; passed through by 
Sivaji (1677), 282; Ekoji's hold on 
291 ; its sale by him to Chikkadevaraja 
(1686-1687), 306 ; Mughal occupation 
and Chikkadevaraja's acquisition of 
(1687), 806-307 (w. 126-131); northern 
limit of Mysore (1704), 828 ; seulement 
of weaving families in by Chikka- 
devaraja, 860 ; a trade centre under 
him, 851, 889; referred to, 18,126,127, 
140,150,215', 310,525,550,570,- eto, 



Bangaradoddi-kalve : a monument of 
Kanthiraval'srulein Mysore, 168,209. 
Bannur:Raja Wofleyar's acquisition of 

■ (1607), 56 ; referred to, 57, 64, 67, 524. 
Barubaliitii ancient system of rural 

economy, revived by Chikkadevaraja, 
340. 

Baramahal Records : Capt. Alexander 
Read in ; referred to or noticed, 809 
(n. 140), 316 (n. 164), 837 (n. 48), 855 
(w. 74). 

Basavaiya: treasury officer under 
Kanthirava 1,159. 

Basavaiya of Channarayapatna : son of 
Doddaaiya, and feudatory of Devaraja, 
234, 238, 244, 245. 

Basavalingaryna : a Dajavai of Chama- 
raja V, 88-89, 97 (n. 68), 534-636. 

Basavapatna (Shimoga district): (see 
under Kenge-Hanumappa Ndyaka)', 
chief of, 96 ; referred to, 18, 625. 

Basavapatua (Hassan district) : acquisi- 
tion of by Kanthirava I (1647), 189-140. 

Basavaraja Wo A eyar of Mugur: Raja 
Wodeyar's campaign against (1615),66. 

Bastable: see nnder State -treaiure 
Policy. 

Bednur : capital of Ikkeri (1639-1768), 88 
(n. 33); referred to, 124, 187, 160 (n. 
180), 151, 217, 221, 310, 550, etc. 

Behdra-Ganita : a mathematical work 
by Bhaskara, contemporary of 
Kanthirava I, 195; referred to, 106 

■ (n. 109). 

Behma-chavadi : one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Chikka- 
devaraja, 356. 

Belgolada-Gommatesvara-Charitre (c. 
1780) of Ananta-Kavi : referred to, 827- 
828 (n. 4-7), 388-884 (n. 88-89), 486. 

Bellavatta: a parade ground during 
Raja Wogeyar's defence of Kesare 
(1696), 55. 

37 
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Belur (VeHpura): ohief of, 92, 96; 

• eivappa Nayaka l'a siege and acquisi- 
tion of (1657), 156 (n. 146)-156; north- 
western limit of Mysore (1659), 166; 
Ori-Banga VI in (1669-1668), 216, 216, 
219, 221,222, 228 (n. 45-46); assista 
Ikkeri againstMysore (1674), 276 ; taken 
by Mysore, 277, 279 ; retaken by Ikkeri 
,(c. 1680-1681), 291 ; referred to, 18, 57, 
121 (n. 28), 145, 163, 188, 224, 227 (w. 
68), 528, 525, 670, 671,672, etc. 

BeJJur : aoquiaition of by Chamaraja V 
(1681), 91; referred to, 127. 

Benne-Honni-Vithauna : Chamaraja V's 
campaign against (1619), 86. 

Bentieya-chavadi : one of the eighteen 
departments introduoed by Chikka- 

, devaraja, 866. 

Benteraya : name of the Mysore elephant 
which took part in the action at 
Hebbaje (1695), 814. 

Befta Wodeyar : third son of Raja 
Wodeyar, 74-76. 

Bettada-Arasu : Dajavai of Mysore 
during the last year of Raja Wodeyar's 
reign and the minority of Chamaraja V 
(1617-1621), 70, 82; his identity, 82(n. 
6) ; plays a prominent part in the 
events of 1618-1620, 88-85 ; fall of (1620- 
1621), 85-86 (n. 17) ; his gift (1620), 96 ; 
referred to, 87,108, 584. 

Beftada-Chamaraja "Wbfleyar: younger 
brotherof Raja Wodeyar, and father 

> of Kanthlrava I, 42; assista Raja 
Wodeyar during the events of 1596- 
1596, and 1608-1610, 49, 58-56, 66 (n. 
79), 59; his joint mie with Raja 
Wodeyar, 62 (n. 106), 74; his differ- 
ences with him, etc., 75-76 ; his last 
days in Gunfllu-Terakanambi, 106, 
114,124 ; his death (March 1689), 200- 
201 (h. 168, 166); his Vaishnava 
predilections, etc., 72-73 (n. 166-157), 
86,168-164,860; referred to, 42-48 (n.86) 

. 113,116 (n. 14), 169, 211, 688, 684, etc. 

Beftada (Devaraja) Wofleyar (1676-1678) : 
ruler of Mysore in succession toBoJa- 

■ Chamarija IV, 42; his identity, 
'chaaracter of his raie, and his deposi- 
tion, 42 (n. 86)-48. 

Bettadapnra : scene of action during 

■ Kanthirava I's campaigns of 1646-1646, 
186,186. 



Bevuhalli: acquisition of by Chikka 

devaraja (1690), 809. 
Bhadrappa Nayaka of Ikkeri (166-1664): 

successor of Venkatappa Nayaka 1 1 , 

and contemporary of Devaraja' 

Wodeyar of Mysore, 218 ; his hostile re- 
lations with Mysore (1662-1663), 219-221. 
Bhagavad-Glta : on the duties of a 

Oudra (see under Sachchudrachara- 

Nirnaya) ; referred to, 613. 
Bhagavad-Gitd-Tiku : see under Qhikku- 

pddhydya. 
Bhaktddhikya-Batnavali : see under 

Shadaksharadeva. 
Bhaktananda-Dayini : a gloss on Shada- 

kshari's Bhaktadhikya-Ratnavali by 

Guru-Siddha-Yati, 466. 
Bharatacharya : his Natya-Sastra 

referred to, 179 (n. 90), 199 (n. 1M 
Bhrata-Vaehana : see under Ckikka- 

devaraja Wodeyar. 
Bharati-Nanja : court poet of Kant-hlrava 

1,182, 196 (n. 148-149), 197 (n. 158). 
Bhaskara : see under Behara-Oapita. 
Bhairappa Nayaka: Kanthirava l'a 

campaign against (1646), 137. 
Bherya Plates (1666) : referred to, 213, 

286, 242, 260. 
Bhima-Kavi : his Basava-Putdna (1369) 

referred to, 482 (n. 17). 
Bhoja-simMaana : see under Mysore 

Thrwie. 

Bhdjardja; name of the elephant 

captured during Chamaraja V's 
' campaign of 1618, 84. 
Bhujangaiya: ohief of Toda-nadu; 
' Chikkadevaraja's campaign against 

(1677), 281. 
Bhutipura: siege and capture of by 

Chikkadevaraja (1678), 289. 
Bidar Bakht (Didar Bux) : movements of 

in the Mysore oountry (1696-1898), 312, 

318. 

Bidare: acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1668), 220. 

Bijapur: campaignfl of in the Karanak, as 
recorded in the Muhammad-Namah, 6. 

Bijapur : relations of with the Karnatak 
(including Mysore), under Muhammad 
Adil Shah (1627-1666), during 1687- 
1664,118-128,188, 186,187-189,140-148 
(n. 96), 146-161;, her death-struggle 
with Aurangaib in the Deccan (1669), 
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214; her interference in the local 
politios of the Kama jak, 217 (n. 21) ; 
dwindling power of, 220 ; her generals 
participate in the siege of Erode (1667), 
228; her continued struggle with 
Aurangzib, 278 ; Chikkade'varaja's 
relations with (1676-1677), 277-280; 
retirement of from South India, 287 ; 
. her renewed struggle with the Mughal, 
302; fall of (1686), 804; Mughal 
advance on the possessions of, 804, 306 ; 
referred to, 82, 160, 174, 198, 204-206, 
207, 265, 309, 324, 508-509, 621, 622, 
541, 570, 678, etc. 

BijapurGate : one of the principal gates 
of the Seringapatam Fort, 174. 

Bijjavara: siege and oapture of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1678), 289; referred 
to, 290. 

Bipgi : chief of ; assists Sivappa Nayaka 
I during his expedition to Seringa- 
patam (1659), 216. 

Bijikere : acquisition of by Raja Wodeyar 
(1616), 66 ; its chief, a feudatory of 
Kanthi'rava 1, 163; referred to, 46. 

Boar seal : see under Varaha-mudre. 

Bokkasada Xarasaiya : a treasury official 
under Chikkadevaraja, 888,469. 

Boja-Chamaraja Wofleyar IV (1672- 
1576) : ruler of Mysore in succession to 
Timmaraja Wodeyar 1 1 , 39-42; his 
identity, and tradition relating to his 
baldness, 89 (n. 60)-40; his acheve- 
ments, and political advance, 4041; 



Calendar of the Madras Records, edited 
by H. Dodwell : E. I. Go's documents 
bearing on Mysore, contained in, 7. 

Chakra: an insignia acquired by Raja 
Wodeyar, 66 ; referred to, 96. 

Chamaiya -. a protege of Devaraja, 260 ; 
his Divaraja-Sangatya, 260-251. 

Chama-sagara (or Ohama-samuara) : a 
village named after Chamaraja V, 101. 

Chamaraja Wofleyar V (1617-1687): 
ruler of Mysore in succession to Raja 
Wodeyar, 81-108 ; birth, accession and 
identity, 81-82 (n. 4) ; period of his 
miniority (1617-1620), 82-88 ; first aggres- 



his domestic life, gifts and death, 42 ; 
referred to, 87,113,168, 213, 260, etc. 

Bolamalla: nameof the elephant cap- 
tured during Chimaraja V's siege of 
Piriyapatna (1626), 88. 

Bommanna-Kavi : Jain poet; contem- 
porary of Chamaraja V, 104. 

Bommarasa: Jain poet; his Works 
referred to, 102. 

Bommarasaiya : Niyogi of Mysore, who 
took part in Chamaraja V's siege of 
Piriyapatna (1626), 88. 

Bommarasaiya of Kolivada, Sabnis 
one of the leading generais in the 
action of Ikkeri againet Mysore (1696), 
818; his alleged treachery on the 
occasion, 315; again leads the Ikkeri 
army (1696), 316. 

Bommarasaiya of Piriyapatna : minister 
of Nanjurda-Raja, who defended his 
capital (1626), 88. 

Bommasamudra : acquisition of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1677), 281. 

Boswell'a Life of Johnson: quoted, on 
the limitations of travellers' accounts 
as narratives, 469 (n. 8). 

Brahmapuri : a suburb of Seringapatam, 
62, 65, 68. 

Brohmottara-Khanda : a work ascribed 
to Chamaraja V, 104. 

Bukankere: acquisition of by Raja 
.Wofleyar (1608), 56; retaken by 
Chamaraja V (1624), 87 ; chief of, who 
took part in the defence of Seringa- 
patam (1639), 121. 



sion in the north (1618), 88*1 ; first 
aggression in the south (1618-1619), 84- 
86 ; local acquisitions (1619-1620), 86 ; 
begins independant rule on the fall of 
Dalavi Bettade-Arasu (1621), 86-86; 
his local campaigns (1621-1680), 87-89 ; 
his relations with Ikkeri (down to 

1680) , 89-91 ; his renewed aggressions 
in the north and the north-west (1680- 

1681) , 91-92; more aggressions (1681- 
1684), 92-98 ; his relations with Vijaya- 
nagax (down to 1686), 98-94 (n. 67-68) ; 
his Royal titles, 94-95 ; political posi- 
tion of Mysore under him (1687), 95-96; 

37* 
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gerierai features of his rule, 96 ;' his 
ministere, Dalavais andofficers, 96-97; 
his administrative measures : (a) seule- 
ment of conquered tracts, (6) organisa- 
tion of elephant-hunting, and (c) 
institution of the armoury (Alagina- 
chavadi), 97-98 (n. 71-72) ; his religious 
toleration, 98 (n. 73)-99; his gifts, 
grants, etc, 99-101; his court, 101- 
102 ; literary activity under him, 103- 
106; his domestic life, 105-106; his 
death, 106 (n. 109) ; his celebrity in 
history and tradition, 106-107; an 
estimateof him, 107-108; referredto, 
109,116 (n. 14), 163, 171 (n. 56), 534- 
686, etc. 

Chumaraja-scumudra : nameofanagra- 
hara after Chamaraja V, 100. 

Chamardjanagar Plate (1675) : an ins- 
cription in Kavya style (see under 
Tirumaldrya II); referred to, 279,329, 
361, 380, etc. 

Chamardjokti-Vilasa : Kannada prose 
version of the Ramayana, ascribed to 
Chamaraja V, 104. 

Champu : as a species of literary com- 
position in Chikkadevaraja's reign, 
414. 

Chamunflesvari (Bettada-Chamunfli), 
Sri: tutelary deity of the Mysore 
Royal Family ; referred to, 21, 98,166, 
168, 189, 198, 242, 264 (n. 236), 517, 
etc. 

Chamundi Hills : a scene of action dur- 
ing the Bijapur siege of Seringapatam 
(1639), 122 ; gifts of Devaraja at, 287, 
267 ; referred to, 20, 38, 40, 49, 96,168, 
377, 617, 619, etc. 

Chandanahalli : action at (1640), 127 
(»>. 53). 

Chandragiri : a possession of Sri-Ranga 
V I , left to him after the Bijapur treaty 
of 1664, 146 (n. 107) ; referred to, 160, 
670, etc. 

Chandravalli : recent excavations at, in 

their bearing on Satavahana rulein 

Mysore, 10. 
Chandrasekhara Wodeyar of Kalale: 

see under Kalale Family, 
Changappadi : acquisition of by Kanthi- 

raval(c. 1642), 181. 
Changajvas : kingdom of the, 184,166, 

174. 



Channabasava Settj : Dalavai of Ikkeri, 
313; takes part in the action 
against Mysore at Hebbale (1696), 
.814-816. 

Channaiya of Hosaholalu: a feudatory 
of Kanthirava 1,162. 

Channaiya of Nagamangala : referred to, 
83; slays Lihganna of Bannur, 
Dajavai of Chamaraja V (1626), 87 
his intrigue with Bijapur against 

• Mysore (1638-1639), 120; attacked and 
slain by Kenge-Hanumappa Nayaka 
(1640), 125. 

Channammaji of Ikkeri (1672-1697): 
contemporary of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, 273 ; assisla Kodana-Rama 
I of Vijayanagar against Mysore 
(1674), 276; her relations with the 
Mahrattas (1689-1690), 310; her wars 
and counter-wars with Mysore (1694- 
1696), 313-316; her death (1697), 317; 
referred to, 318. 

Channapatna : Viceroyalty of (see under 
Jagadeva-Raya) ; extension of sphere 
of influence of Mysore up to (1620), 85 ; 
siege and acquisition of by Chamaraja 
V (1626,1630), 87, 91 ; advance of the 
Bijapur army on (1638), 119; chief of, 
121; northern frontier of Mysore 
(1659), 166 ; referred to, 96, 162 etc. 

Channaraja Wodeyar: fourth son of 
Bola-Chamaraja and half-brother of 
Raja Wodeyar, 42, 53-65, 74, 76. 

Channarajaiya (Channaraja Wodeyar) 
of Heggaddevankote : Raja Wodeyar's 
campaign against (1615), 66 ; Chama- 
raja V's campaign against (1625-1626), 
87-89. 

Channaraya-durga : siege and capture of 
by Chikkadevaraja (1678), 289. 

Channarayapatna (also called Kolatur) ; 
acquisition of by Chamaraja V (1634), 
92-98; north-westeru limit of Mysore 
(1687), 95; chief of, 121, 143 (n. 96); 
north-western frontier of Mysore 
(1659), 166 ; referred to, 162,170-172. 

Charukirti-Pandita-Yogindra : Jain guru 
of the Sravana-Belagola math, 99 ; his 
relations with Chamaraja V, 99,101, 
102 ; referred to, 242, 374, 457. 

Chatussamudrddhisvara : one of the im- 
perial titles assumed by Devaraja, 
224. 
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Chaupadada-Pustaka : an anonymous 

poetical work of Devaraja's reign, 251 ; 

referred to, 236. 
Chaupadi : name of a Kannada poetical 

metre, 251; as a form of poetical 
, expression in Mysore in the works of 

Chikkadevaraja's reign, 414. 
Chejur: acquisition of by Devaraja 

(1663), 220. 
Chengodeya : name of the elephant sent 

in as tribute by Ghatta-Mudaliar to 

Chamaraja V (1627), 89. 
Chennarya: Vira-eaiva dialectician at 

the court of Chamaraja V, 102 (n. 89). 
Chidananda: Jain poet, 457; his 

Munivameabhyudaya, 457458; referred 

to, 60 (n. 95), 99 (n: 76), 106, 210, 267, 

373, 374, etc. 
Chikkadevaraja-Binnapam : (see under 

Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar) ; on the 

religio-philosophical convictions of 

Chikkadevaraja, 367-370; referred to 

or noticed, 304 (n. 119), 322, etc. 
Chikkadevaraja- Dharamrarnanabhyu- 

dayah : an epic poem in Sanskrit on 

the rise and fortunes of the Mysore 

Royal House, 459 ; quoted from, 102 

(n. 88), 103 (n. 94-95). 
Chikkadev a-Kempadevawmanavara- 

Melana-Hudugalu: a collection of 

contemporary songs on Chikkadevaraja 

and his queen Devajamma, 469 ; 

referred to, 322 (n. 184), 333 (n. 37). 
Chikkadevaraja'pura : gift of a village 

or agrahara in Chikkadevaraja's 

name, 380, 382. 
Chikkadevaraja-sagara-ndla : a canal in 

Chikkadevaraja's name, 356, 377, 514. 
Chikkadevaraja-Satakam : see under 

Tirumaldrya 1 1 . 
Chikkadevardja-Sukti-Vilasa (Bhaga- 

vata); see under Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, 

Chikkadevardja-Vijayam : a literary 
work (see under Tirumalarya II) ; as 
a primary souroe of Mysore History, 8 ; 
referred to or noticed, 45, 58 (n. 84), 69 
.(n. 86), 66,78, 84 (n. 10), 87 (n. 19) 98 
(n.72.78), 106,129 (n. 60), 165 (n. 34), 220 
(n. 86), 227 (n. 63), 229 (n. 65), 248 (n. 
157), 270 (n.. 6), 409 (n. 170), 538*24, 
547-549, etc. , . 



Chikkadevaraja - Wodeyar (1678-1704) 
ruler of Mysore in succession to his 
uncle Devaraja Wodeyar, 268-616 ; fcis 
lineal des cent, 269; birth and early 
life, 269-271 ; accession, etc., 272-274; 
bis relations with Madura (1673), 274- 
276; with Vijayanagar(1674), 276-277; 
and with Bijapur (1675), 277-279 ; his 
political position about the dose of 
1676, 279 ; in 1676-1677, 280-281 ; Mah- 
ratta affairs (with special reference to 
Sivaji's expedition to the Karnatak, 
1677), 281-283 ; his contact with Sivaji 
(1677), 283-285; South Indian politics 
(1677-1680), 286-287 ; his movements in 
the south-east (1678), 287-288 ; in the 
north (1678), 288-289; his position in 
1679-1680, 289-290; generai course oi 
affairs (1680-1682), 290-291 ; his fight 
for supremacy in the South (down to 
1682, with special reference to relations 
with the Nayak of Madura, Dalavai 
Kumaraiya's siege of Trichinopoly, 
his conflict with the Mahrattas, Mah- 
ratta invasion of Seringapatam, Kuma- 
raiya's retreat from Trichinopoly, etc), 
291-299 ; his renewed fight for supre- 
macy in the South (down to 1686, with 
reference to his relations with Ikkeri, 
Golkonda, and the Mahrattas Under 

■ Sambhaji) 299-304 ; his political posi- 
tion in 1686, 304-306; his relations 
with the Mughals (1687), 305-306 ; his 
acquisition of Bangalore (1687), 306- 
308 ; his recovery of the lost ground 
(1687-1690), 30^810; his renewed 
relations with Ikkeri (1690), 310-811 ; 
Mahratta and Mughal affairs (1691- 
1698), 311-813 ; his friendly relations 
with the Mughals (1691-1694), 318; his 
further relations with Ikkeri (1694- 
1696), 313-316; other events, 316; his 
political position in 1698, 316-817; the 
period of consolidation (1698-1704), 
817-819 ; his embassy to Aurangzib (c. 
1699-1700), 319-820; its implications, 
820-321 (M. 178) ; other political acti- 
vities (c. 1698-1700), 321*328 ; period of 
peace (1700-1704), with reference to the 
political position of Mysore under him 
(1704), 323-324 ; generai features of his 

. rule, 325-326 ; his Council of Ministers 
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(16734686, 1686-1704), 826-832; bis 
DaJavSis (1673-1704), 332-333; officers, 
officials, etc., 333-335; his administra- 
tive measures during 1678-1686, with 
reference to the strengthening of the 
army and the fort of Seringapatam, 
,335-336; coinage and currency, 336; 
reorganization and administration of 
local unitB (gadi), 886-340; fiscal 
reforma, 840-849; weights and mea- 
sures, 348-849; industries, trade and 
commerce 349-861 ; miscellaneous 
measures, 361-352 ; and the working of 
the reforms, 352-364 ; his administra- 
tive measures during 1686-1704, 354- 
366; organization of the eighteen 
departments (chavadi) (c, 1700-1704), 
366-367; reflections, 858; religion 
(with referenoe to generai tendencies 
of Sri-Vaishnavism), 359-360; eri- 
Vaishnavism, his personal faitjh, 360- 
368 ; principal stages in . its develop- 
ment (1673-1680,1680-16%, 1696-1704), 
363-367 ; his religio-philosophical con- 
victions, 867-373 ; religious toleration, 
373-375; gifts, etc., 3375-377 ; an irriga- 
tion scheme (c. 1700-1701), 377; con- 
temporary Jesuit testimony, 377-379 ; 
grants and other records (1673-1704), 
879-387 ; his statue, 887 ; social life under 
him, with reference to general features, 
387-388; cities and towns, 388-389 ; the 
social order, 889 ; generai culture, 389- 
391 ; court culture, 391-896 ; feasts and 
festivals r 396-398 ; position of women, 
398 ; social legislation relating to the 
Sudras (the Sachchudrachara- 
Nirnaya) and the Arasu families, 899- 
408 '; and the other side of the shield, 
408-411; literary activity under him 
(with referenoe to generai tendencies 
and features), 412414; authors and their 
contributions, with reference to Sri- 
Vaishnava literature, 414-454 ; Vira- 
Saiva literature, 454-466 ; Jaina litera- 
ture, 467-468 ; and Miscellaneous works, 
469460 ; the nature of the Vaishnavite 
Eevival, 460-461 ; his measures of war 
finance, with referenoe to the contem- 
porary evidence of the Jesuit Fathers, 
and the narratives of Wilks and Deva- 
chandra, detailed, examined, compared 
and contrasted, and finally evaluated, 



462-495; his domestio life (with 
reference to queens, etc., and the rise 
of the Kalale Family down to 1704), 
496-500; his death, 500-501; his per- 
sonality, accomplishments and char- 
aoter, 501-606 ; contemporary testimony 
astohis greatness, 607; his insignias 
and titles, 507-608 ; an estimate of him 
as a political builder, as a politician, 
as a ruler, as a religious and social 
reformer, and as a " Maker of Mysore," 
608-614 ; his celebrity in the eighteenth 
century literature, 514-615; his claim 
on posterity, 516-516. 

Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar : as the guiding 
spirit of the literary movement and 
author, 414; his Bharata-Vachana, 
Bhagavata ( Chikkadevardja-Sukti- 
Vilasa), 440-441; Sachchudrdchdra- 
Nirnaya, 441-443; Chikkadevardya- 
Saptapadi and. Tripadigala-Tatparya, 
443; Chikkadevardja-Binnapam and 
Gita-Gopalam, 444445 (n. 137), 446448. 

Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar: evidence of 
his solicitude for the welfare of the 
agricultural population, 386 (». 96); 
note on his coinage, 552-564 ; his claims 
to the sovereignty of the South, 670- 
574 ; referred to, 4, 212, 228, 229 (n. 
66), 246 (n. 148), 251, 263 (n. 181), 264 
(n. 186), 265, 256, 530-532, 644-645, 647- 
549, 650-551, 563-564, etc. 

Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (Chikka- 
devaiya): second son of Muppina- 
Devaraja Wofleyar and younger 
brother of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, 
113, 212, 213 (n. 9), 537, 547,649, etc. 

Chikkadevaraya-durga : a name given to 
Jadakana-durga after its bombard- 
ment by Chikkadevaraja (1675-1676), 
279; referred to, 386. 

Chikkadevaraya Saptapadi: see under 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 

Chikkadevaraya-Vamsavali: a literary 
work (see under Tirumalarya II) ; as 
a primary source pf Mysore History, 3 ; 
referred to or noticed, 17,18-19,26, 45 
(n. 2), 48 (n. 8), 61,68 (n. 107), 77 (n. 180), 
78,84(n. 10),86,87 (n. 19), 96, 98 (n. 72- 
78), 106,109 (n. 2), 129 (n. 60), 188 (n. 
81), 151 (n. 186), 156 (n. 146), 165 (n. 
84), 178 (n. 86), 216 (n. 18), 970 (n. 5), 
628-526, 628, 647-649, etc. 
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Chikkadevendra-Vamsavali: (see under 
Timma-Kavi) ; note on the author- 
ship of, 554-556. 
Chikka-totlagere : capture of tbe fort of 

by Chikkadevaraja (1678), 288. 
Chikkaiya : agent of Chikkadevaraja at 

Sankhagiri, 309. 
Chikkanna-Pandita : Jain Ayurvedic 
scholar ; his Vaidya-Nighantu-Sara, 
458 ; his Sri-Vaishnava leanings accord- 
ing to Devachandra, 481. 
Chikkappa-Gauda : Chikkadevaraja's 

campaign against (1676), 280. 
Chikkupadhyaya (also known as 
Lakshmi'pati) : a minister of Chikka- 
devaraja, 272, 827; his ancestry, 
attainments, etc., 829, 830 (n. 19), 331, 
• 833; as a Sri-Vaishnava religious 
leader, 864; his literary school and 
authorship, 414-415; his Sangatyas 
(Aksharamdlika 'Sdngatya, etc.), 415 ; 
Kamandaka-Niti and Suka-Saptati, 
416-417 ; Divya-Suri-Gharite, 417 ; 
Mahatmyas (i.e., Kamaldchala-Maha- 
tmya, Hastigvri-Mahatmya, Venkata- 
giri-Mahatmya, Sriranga-Mdhatmya, 
Paschvmaranga-Mahatmya, and 
Yadavagiri-Mahatmya), 417-420; Bha- 
gavad-Gita-Tiku and Vtukmangada- 
Charitre, 420-421; and other works 
(including Sesha-Dharma, Satvika- 
Brahma-Vidya Vilasa, V ishnu - 
Purdna, Tiruvaimoli-Tiku, Padma- 
Purdna-Tiku, Amaruka-S at a k a , 
Vaidydmrita- Tiku, Artha-Panchaka 
and Tatva-Traya), 421-422; referred 
to, 60 (n. 96), 70 (n. 141), 72 (n. 165), 
106, 214, 267, 285 (n. 53), 428, 424,425, 
428, 429, etc. 
Chikmagajur : acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1690), 311; north-westera 
limit of Mysore (1704), 328 ; referred to, 
448. 

Chiknayakanahal)i : chief of, 91, 96; 
acquisition of by Devaraja (1663), 220; 
northern frontier of Mysore (1673), 
288, 237 ; re-acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1675), 278; lost but retaken 

' by him (1687), 806; referred to, 18, 
108,127,' 222, 525, etc. 

Chinna-Gauda of Palupare : a feudatory 
of Kanthirava 1,162. 



Chintanakal: chief of, 90; assiste 
Sivappa Nayaka I during his , expedi- 
tion to Seringapatam (1659), 216; 
assista Ikkeri against Mysore ($695), 
813; referred to, 625. 

Chokkalika (or Bokkalika) : name of the 
elephant captured, during the Mysore- 
an campaigns of 1618 and 1642,84,138. 

Chokkanatha (or Chokkalinga) Nayaka 
of Madura (1659-1682) : contemporary 
of Devaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, 215 ; 
his hostile relations with Mysore 
(down to 1667), 226 (n. 60)-227; takes 
a leading part in the siege of Erode 
(1667), 228-229; his submission to 
Mysore (1668), 230; contemporary of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 273; his 
early encounter with Chikkadevaraja 
(1678), 274-275; his relations with 
Tanjore (1673-1678), 277-278, 280, 286- 
288 ; and with Mysore and the Maha- 
rattas (1678-1682), 291-294; his death 
(1682), 300; referred to, 266, 306,336 

. 651 (n. 1), 571, etc. 

Cholenahalli : action at (1631), 92. 

Christian Settlements in Mysore (17th 

cent.) : note on, 467 (n. 6). 
Coimbatore: Devaraja's reoords from, 

230 (n. 69) ; agent of Chikkadevaraja 

at, 309 ; referred to, 828. 
Coinage and Currenoy: under'Kanthi- 

rava 1,160-162 ; under Chikkadevaraja, 

836. 

Coinage, gold and copper : of Kanthi- 
rava I, 541-543; of Chikkadevaraja, 
552-654. 

Coins: a primary source of Mysore 

• History, 1,2; value of as witnesses to 
contemporary history, 4 ; of Kanthi- 
rava I and Chikkadevaraja (see under 
Coinage and Currency and Coulage, 

■ gold and copper). 

Col lis, J. S. : his anecdote about George 
Bernard Shaw, on the ways of eye- 
witnesses of evente, 468-469 (n. 8). 

Contemporary ohronicles and memoirs : 
a primary source of Mysore History, 
1, 2; value of, 5-6. 

Coorg (Kodagu) : western limit of expan- 
sion of Mysore under Kanthirava I, 
137, 156; chief of, 174, 188; assists 
Sivappa Nayaka I during nia expedi- 
tion to Seringapatam (1659), 916; 
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advance of Mysore arms on (c. 1698- 
1700), 821, 822; western frontier of 
Mysore (1701), 328; referred to, 458, 
618. 

Country Correspondance: E. I. Co's 
documents bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 6 (n. 9)-7. 

Court life and culture in Mysore : under 
Chamaraja V, with reference to his 



avocations, 101 ; and religions disputa- 
tions, 102 ; under Kanthirava I, 180- 
184 (see also under Kanthirava- 
Narasardja Wodeyar I ) ; under 
Devaraja, 248-249 ; under Chikka- 
devaraja, with reference to the Durbar 
Hall, 391 ; the King, 392 ; the courtiers, 
393 (n. 117)-894 ; and the programme of 
the Durbar, 394-396. 



Dadaji : Mahratta generai of Sambhaji's 
army, 298 ; takes part, and is slain, in 
the Mahratta invasion of Seringaptam 
(1682), 296 (n. 94>297 (n. 99), 301 (n. 
110) ;. referred to, 441, 650-561. 

Dakshina-bhujadaiida : a distinctive 
claim to service of Kanthirava I as a 
loyal feudatory of. Sri'-Ranga VI of 
Vijayanagar, 132 (n. 67), 205. 

Dakshinadik-Chakravarti : * distinctive 
title of Chikkadevaraja, 290, 429, 608, 
572 . . 

Dakshinarsimhasana : see under Mysore 
Throne. 

Dakshina-simhds ana-Sriranga- 
pattanakke kartardda : an earlier title 
of the Mysore Rulers (to the soverei- 
gnty of the Seringapatam throne), 
retained by Devaraja, 282. 

Dalavdi: institution of the office pf in 
Mysore (see under Raja Wodeyar) ; 
derivation, etc., of the word, 69 (n. 
187). 

Dalavdi Agrahdram Plates I (1628): 
referred to, 40, 67 (n. 81), 63,100. 

Dalavais of Mysore : note on aarly, 534- 
586; under Chamaraja V and his 
successors (see under Chamaraja 

. Wodeyar V, Kanthirava-Narasardja 
Wodeyar I, Devaraja Wodeyar and 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar) 

Damarlaiyappa Nayaka of Poonamalli : 
brother of Dam aria Venkafadri ; takes 
part, and is slain, in the siege of Erode 
(1667), 228 (n.64)-229. 

Danakaru-mariddakke-sunka : an impost 
levied by Chikkadevaraja, 353. 

Danayakankote : south-eastern limit of 

' the kingdom-of Mysore under Raja 
Wodeyar, 67; Raja Wodeyar's aseign- 
ment'of to Immadi-Raja Wodeyar, 76 ; 



becomes a bone of contention between 
Mysore and Madura during Chamar- 
ra j a V s reign, 84-86; referred to, 96; 
southern frontier of Mysore under 
Kanthirava 1,128,148,166, 207. 

Dancing : as an art under Kanthirava I, 
179 (n. 90), 183, 191 ; as an item of 
programme of Chikkadevaraja's 
Durbar, 394 ; high state of technical 
perfection of under him, 395. 

Danivasa : scene of operations of the 
Mysore army against Ikkeri (1664), 221. 

Dantahalli: acquisition of by Kanthi- 
rava I (1642), 130,131. 

Dasarajaiya of Kalale: a Dajavai of 
Kanthirava I, 147, 148 (n, 120, 121), 
159. 

Dasarajaiya of Devaraya-durga : last of 
the Daiavais of Chikkadevaraja, 316, 
333. 

Dosdvatdra-Charitre : see under Malta- 
rasa. 

Daud Khan : Mughal generai, 312, 318. 

Denkani-kote : acquisition of by Kanthi- 

' rava I (c. 1663), 147. 

De,: official monogram of • Chikka- 
devaraja, 348-849, 385. 

Deparaja Wodeyar of Kembal : subjuga? 
tion of by Raja Wodeyar (1690), 4849. 

Deparaja Wodeyar of Yeleyur (Yeleyur 

' Deparaja Wodeyar) : eldest son of 
Muppina-Devaraja Wofleyar by his 
first wife Devajamma; averts an 
attack on Raja Wofleyar's life (1607), 

• 66 ; referred to, 118, 212, 637. •' • 
Descriptive Catalogue of Mackenzie 

Manuscripts, by H; H. Wilson : noticed 

• 197 (n. 168) ; referred to, 434 (n. 97). 
Despatches to ' Bnglahd : B. I. Co's 

documenta bearing - on Mysore, oon- 
tainedin, 6. 
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Devachandra: author of the Rajavalt- 
Katha (1888), 8 ; his version of Chikka- 
devaraja's administration, religion, 
etc., 464-466, 470, 471, 476481 ; exami- 
ned and evaluated, 481496 ; -referred 
to or noticed, 528:629, 645, 663-664, 
etc. ; see also under Rajavali-Katha. 

Deva-Deva-Maharaya of Vijayanagar : 
son of Sri-Ranga VI ; nominal suze- 
rainty of, acknowledged by Devaraja 
(1664), 231. 

Devaiya : a Dalavai of Chikkadevaraja, 
298, 832, 

Devajamma: a queen of Devaraja 
Wodeyar, 262-253 (n. 178). 

Devajamma (Devamba, Devamma or 
Kempadevamma) of Yelandur: princi- 
pal queen of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
266,270, 398, 461,496497 ; her gift, 498. 

Devdmbudhi: a tank, beinga gift of 
Devaraja to Mysore (1666), 238, 267. 

Devanagara : a cultural unit under 
Chikkadevaraja, 389-890; referred to, 
380. 

Devanagara Plate (c. 1686-1690): an 
inscription in Kdvya style (see 
under Bdmdyanam-Tirumaldrya) ; 
referred to, 880, 439, 442. 

Deva-ndla : a canal in Chikkadevaraja's 
name, 356, 377, 514. 

Devaraja Wodeyar alias Kempadevaraja 
Wodeyar (Kempadevaiya) (1659-1673): 
ruler of Mysore in succession to 
Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I, 
211-267; his lineal descent, 211-212; 
birth, accession, identity, etc., 212-215 
(n. 5-12) ; relations with Ikkeri (1659- 
1660), 215-218 ; renewed relations (1660- 
1664), 218-222; relations with Vijaya- 
nagar (down to 1664), 222-225; local 
conquests, etc. (down to 1667), 225-226 ; 

. his southern movements (with special 
reference to the siege of Erode, 1667), 
226 229 (n. 66) ; acquisition of Erode, 
etc. (1667-1668) 280; relations with 
Vijayanagar (down to 1673), 230-233; 
his local position (1668-1673), and poli- 
tical position of Mysore under him 
(1673), 233; generai features of his 
rule, 288-284; ministers, officers, 
Daiavais, etc., 284 ; administrative 
measures, 284-286; his religion, 236- 
286 ; gifts', etc"., 286-238 ; grants and 



other records (1659-1678), 238-246 ; his 
statue, 246 ; social life under him, 246- 
249; his patronage of learning and 
culture, 249-260; literary progreas 
under him, 260-262; early European 
intercourse with Mysore (1671), 252; 
domestic life (with special reference to 
the rise of the Kalale Family, down to 
1673), 252-264; his death, 264 ; an esti- 
mate of him as apolitical builder, as a 
ruler and as a " Maker of Mysore," 
264-267; his celebrity in tradition, 
267 ; note on the identification of as the 
successor of Kanthirava-Narasa I in 
later writings and modem works, 644- 
547; referred to, 113, 269, 270, 360, 
428, 430, 433, 537, 547-549, 571, etc. 

Devardjapura: an agrahara generally 
named after Devaraja Wodeyar, 286, 
239, 240, 242-243, 246. 

Devardja-Sangaiya : see under Chaina- 
iya. 

Devardya-vatta : an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 353. 

Depasthanada-'chavadi : one of the 
eighteen departments introduced by 
Chikkadevaraja, 357. 

Dhanvojaiya : jeweller to Kanthirava I, 
182 ; referred to, 241-242 (n. 121). 

Dharam-Varaha: one of the insignias 
acquired by Raja Wofleyar, 66; 
referred to, 95, 224, 319, 607. 

Dharapuram : acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1667), 230; southern limit of Mysore 
(1678), 233, 237 ; reduction of the chief 
of by Chikkadevaraja (1673), 275. 

Dharma and Karma: Chikkadevaraja's 
interpretation of, 402403. 

Dharmapuri: acquisition of by Kanthi- 
rava I (c. 1658), 147 ; its siege by the 
Mahrattas (c, 1680-1681), 293 ; province 
of, 301; retaken by Chikkadevaraja 

" (1689), 309. 

Dhuiigote : capture of by Chikkadevaraja 
' (1673), 274. 

Diary and Consultation Book, The: 
B. I. Co's documents bearing on 
Mysore, contained in, 6 (n. 9)-7. 

Diary of Ananda Banga Pillai, The : 
a primary source of Mysore History, 
1,2; value of, 7-8. 

Dindigal: Mysorean advanceup up to (c. 
1668), 226 (n. 60) ; referred to, 6T (n. 182. 
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Divya-Suri-Charite : see under ChiMu- 
padhydya. 

Dodballapur (Ballapur) : referred to, 18, 
136,127,150, 282, 526, eto. 

Dodda-Belur: inscription of Chikka- 
devaraja from (1673), 276,879. 

Doddadeva-Gaganagiri : name of a peak 
taken by Chikkadevaraja (1676), 280. 

Doddadevaraja Wodeyar (Dodda- 
devaiya) : eldest son of Muppina- 
Devaraja Wofleyar by his second wife 
Kempaniamba (Kempamma), elder 
brother of Devaraja Wodeyar, and 
father of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
118; indications of his rule jointly 
with Kanthirava I, 202 (n. 167-168) ; 
his identity, etc., 208 (n. 170, 173) ; his 
renunciation (c. 1659), last days and 
death (c. 1669), 253-254 (n. 186), 256; 
his Sri-Vaishnava predilections, 253, 
360-361 ; referred to, 178 (n. 85), 201 (n. 
166), 212, 213 (n. 9), 214 (n. 11), 256- 
258, 266, 267, 269, 280, 376, 380, 381, 
430, 433, 537, 544 (n. l)-546, 547-649 
(n. 1), etc. 

Do44a-Devaraja Wodeyar: a prefix by 
which Devaraja Wodeyar alias 



Kempadevaraja Wodeyar, the actual 
successor of Kanthirava I and prede- 
cessor of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, is 
generally mentioned in later writings, 
214 (n. 11), 246, 267, 544 (n. l)-646. 

Dodda-HebMruva . chief of Kannam- 
bafli; Raja "Wodeyar's campaign 
against (1608), 66. 

Dodda-Pandita of Yelandur: see under 
Visallaksha-Pandit. 

Doddaiya of Channarayapatna : a feuda- 
tory of Kanthirava I, 186 (n. 75), 143, 
162,171-172 : referred to, 234, 239, 244, 
etc. 

Doddaiya of Haradanaballi : a feudatory 
of Kanthirava 1,136 (n. 76), 162. 

Doddaiya of Kalale : nephew ofDajavai 
Kumaraiya; repels the Mahratta 
invasion of Seringapatam (1682), 296 
(n. 96); Dajavai of Chikkadevaraja 
during 1682-1690, 298,299 (n. 103), 311, 
332, 333 ; referred to, 499, 650-551. 

Doddaiya of Piriyapatna : Jain poet; 
his work referred to, 102. 

Dudda: a village where Kenge-Hanu- 
mappa Nayaka is said to have been 
slain (1640), 126. 



Early Dalavais of Mysore : see under 
Dalavais of Mysore, 

Early European intercourse with Mysore; 
see under Devaraja Wodeyar. 

Early Records of British India, by 
Talboys Wheeler: E. I. CVs docu- 
ments bearing on Mysore, contained 
in, 7. 

Early Bulers of Mysore, The (down to 
1678) : account of, 3143 ; nature of 
sources bearing on, 81; Yaflu-Raya 
(1899-1423), 82; Hiriya-B e 1 1 a d a - 
Chamaraja Wodeyar I (1428-1459) and 
Timmaraja Wodeyar I (1469-1478), 
32-83 ; Hiriya-Chamarajarasa Wodeyar 
II (1478-1513), 33; Hiriya-Bettada- 
Chamaraja Wogeyar 1 1 1 (1513-1553), 
88-88; Timmaraja Wodeyar II (1653- 
1572), 38-39 ; B61a-C h a m a r a j a 
Wodeyar IV (1572-1676)39-42 ; Bettada 
(Devaraja) Wo4eyar (1576-1578), 
4248. . . 



Eastern Gate of Seringapatam: one of 
the principal gates of the Seringapatam 
Fort, 174. 

Ekadasi-Nirnaya : see under Tiruma* 
larya II. 

Ekddasi-Vratam : observance of by 
Karjthirava 1,164-165. 

Ekoji (Venkoji) : half-brother of Sivaji ; 
his conquest of Tanjore (1675) and after 
(down to 1687), 278, 280, 281-282, 286, 
288, 289, 290, 293, 299, 300, 802, 303, 
806 ; his sale of Bangalore to Chikka- 
devaraja (1687), 306-807 (n. 130-131); 
his last yearg and death (c. 1688), 808 
(n 134) ; referred to, 273, 442. 

Elephant-hunting : organisation of in 
Mysore (see under Chamaraja 
Wo4eyar V). 

English Factories in India, by William 
Foster : E. I. Co's documents bearing 
on Mysore, contained in, 4;seealso 
under Hague Transcripts. 



Epies and Puranas: popularity of in 
Mysore under Kanthi'rava 1,179,183, 
191. 

Epigraphia Carnatica, edited by B. L. 
Bioe : inscriptions of the rulers of 
Mysore, contained in, 2; noticed, 20 
(n. 4), 34 (n. 23), 60 (n. 96), 61 (n. 97), 
62 (n. 101), 64 (n. 113,114), 78 (n. 182), 
97 (n. 66), 100 (n. 82), 107 (n. Ill), 116 
(n. 14), 134 (n. 74), 136 (n. 76), 143 (n. 
96), 247 (n. 151), 252 (n. 178), 383 (n. 
79), 546, etc. 



Erode : siege of by the southern confe- 
deracy (headed by Sri-Ranga VI, 
Chokkanatha, etc.) (1667), 227-229; 
Mysorean advance on and acquisition 
of, 229-230 (n. 65-67) ; southern limit 
of Mysore (1673), 233; Chikkadevaraja's 
march on (1678), 287 ; referred to, 266, 

. 265, 270,434, 571, etc. 

Eru-sunka : an impost levied by Chikka- 
devaraja, 363. 



Feasts and festivals in Mysore : under 
Kautfii'rava I, 184-193; under Deva- 
raja Wodeyar, 247; under Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar, 396-397. 

Ferishta : see under Masuru. 

Fort St. David Consultations : E. I. Co's 
documents bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 6. 



Foster, William: see under English 
Factories in India. 

French Correspondence : E. I. Co's 
documents bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 6. 

Fryer, Dr. John : see under Travels in 
India. 



G 

Gatfi : an administrative unit, 68, 97 ; 
reorganization and administration of 
under Chikkadevaraja, 336-340. 

Gaja-Benfekara: one of the titles of 
Chamaraja V, 94-95, 98 (n. 71). 

Gajaranya-Nrsimha-Paurauika : com- 
poser of the Honnalagere Plate (1623), 
104-105 (n. 103). 

Gajendra-Moksha (also called Gajendra- 
Tirundh Gajendrotsavam) : a function 
observed annually during the car 
festival of Ranganatha in Seringa- 
patam, 167, 185, 186,198 ; an annual 
festival at Melkole under Chikka- 
devaraja, 863, 397. 

Gajjiganahalli Plate (1639) : on the 
Yadava descent of the Wodeyar 
Dynasty, 25 (n. 17)-26, 28; referred 
to, 40,117,131,159,169,195,201 (n. 163). 

Gambhi'ra-Raya-Virupanua : a minister 
of Venkata I, sent to the court of 
Raja Wodeyar(1612),63. 

Ganda~bherunda: one of the insignias 
adopted by Chamaraja V, 94, 95; 
referred to, 819, 507. 

Gangadhara: name of the elephant 
captured by Mysore from Ikkeri (1663), 
221. 



Garajina-Basavappa-Devaru: Ikkeri 
generai ; his encounter with Mysore (c. 
1698-1700), 321. 

Garani Plates (1680) :referredto, 290,382. 

Garuda : an insignia acquired by Raja 
Wodeyar, 66 ; referred to, 95, 319. 

Garuda-dhvaja : standard of Chikka- 
devaraja, 502. 

Garuda-Purana: on the duty of the 
eudra, 399. 1 

Gauramma: a junior queen of Chikka- 
devaraja, 497 ; gift of (1690), 498. 

Ghatta-Mudaliar of Samballi : a recal- 
citrant chieftain below the ghats, 
subdued by Chamaraja V (1627), 89 (n. 
39) ; opposes, and is defeated by, Deva- 
raja (c 1667), 227-228; loses his 
dependencies (1668), 230; acquisition 
of his forts by Chikkadevaraja (1678), 
287 ; referred to, 129 (n. 66, 57, 60). 

Gibbon : on the Roman conception of 
marriage and divorce, 410 (n. 171). 

Gida-kavalu : an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 363. 

Gingee: Nayaka of, 140-141; its siege 
by Khan Muhammad (1649), 142; 
represented at the court of Kanthi- 
rava 1,163,188, 207 ; Mughal siege of 
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(1691-1698), 811-812; referred to, 146, 
148,150, 228, 229, 278, 282, 288, 286, 
290, 294, 801, 306, 810, 817, m8 , 324, 
551, 571, etc. 

Gita-Gopdlam : (see under CWfe- 
devaraja Wodeyar) ; on the religio- 
philosophical convictions 1 of Chikka- 
devaraja, 870-373 ; referred to, 374,375. 

Gita-Rangesvara : see under Singararya 
III. 

Glosa on the Yadugiri-Narayana- 
Stavah : see under Singardrya III. 

Golkonda : relations of with the Karna- 
tak, under Abdulla Qutb Shab, 117, 
118,188,140,141-142, 145-147, 149-151, 
205 ; her death-struggle with Aurang- 
zlb (1669), 214; dwindling of the 
power of in the Karnat.ak, 220, 265 ; 
her renewed struggle with Aurangzib, 
273; relations with Sivaji (c. 1676- 
1677), 282; in league with Ikkeri and 
Sambhaji against Mysore (1682), 299, 
301; fall of (1687), 308; referred to, 
287, 809, 324, 508-509, 570, 573, etc. 

Gopalarajaiya of Kannambadi : Chama- 
raja V's encounter with (1618, 1626), 
84,88. 

Gopalarajaiya of Katfce-Majalavafli : 
- Raja Wodeyar's campaign against 
(1616), 66. 

Govinda-Vaidya : poet; his attainments, 
178,196 ; his Kanth'irava-Narasaraja- 



Vijayam (1648), 196-200; referred to 
.' or noticed, 3,45,60 (n. 95), 78,117 (n. 

15), 121 (n. 28-29), 174 (n. 70), 187 (n. 

128), 528, 624, eto. ; see also under 

Kanthirava'Narasaraja-Vijayam. 
Govindaiya: a minister of Chamaraja 

V, 97, 99,100. 
Grama : scene ot action between Mysore 

and Ikkeri (1659), 216 ; acquisition of 

by Chikkadevaraja (1690), 311 ; referred 

to, 57. 

Gubbi-Mallanarya : his Bhavachinta 
ratna referred to, 465. 

Gulflr : acquisition of by Chikkadevaraja 
(1675), 278. 

Guluvina-pommu : an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 363. 

Gundlu-Terakanambi (or Gunfllu) : 
south-west of Mysore ; place of retire- 
ment of Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, 
105 ; early life of Kanthiraval in, 114; 
referred to, 124, 200-201, 212, 253, etc. 

Gunflumale-durga : siege and capture of 
by Chikkadevaraja (1678), 289. 

Gurikdr: an official of the Kandachar 
service, 334, 337 ; referred to, 238. 

Guruvamba (Guruvajamma) : wife of 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar • and 
mother of Kanthirava I, 74,113. 

Guruvanna of Kannumbadi : a feudatory 

■ of Kanthirava 1,162,182. 



H 



Hagadana : naine of the fort where the 
progenitors of the Mysore Wodeyar 
Dynasty, Vijaya (Yadu) and Krishna, 
are'said to have arrived during their 
sojourn in the South, 24 ; now known 
in its corrupt form as Haaadana or 
Ykidajana, a village in the Mysore 
taluk ; spelt by Wilks as Hadana and 
erroneously identified by later scholars 
as Badinuru or Adinaru in the Nan- 
jangug taluk, 27 (n. 20) ; referred to, 82. 

Hadibadeya-Dharmam : a literary work 
(see under Monnamma) ; referred to, 
898. 

Hadinad s'ime (Hadina4): R aja 
Wodeyar's conquest and annexation 
of (1614,1616), 65,66; referred to, 18, 
67 (n. 132), 69,524, etc. ' "- ' 



Hadya : acquisition of by Chamaraja V 
(1626), 88. 

Hague Transcripts, The : referred to by 
William Foster in the English Fac- 
tories in India; on sri-Ranga VI's 
asylum in Mysore (c. 1650-1653), etc., 
146 (M. 101, 106), 146 (n. 107), 147 (n. 
113,118), 151 (n. 136). 

Haidar All (1717-1782) : Wilks's treat- 
ment of the course of affairs leading to 
the usurpation of, 2 ; life and times of 
as recorded in the Haidar-Namah 
(1784), 5-6 J referred to, 516, 580. 

Haidar'Namdh (1784): a primary source 
of Mysore History, 5 (n. 6-7); value of, 6. 

Halagannada : as a medium of literary 
expression in Mysore (17th cent.), 194 ; 
Works in, 196,418. 
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Mlagere Plates (1668) : on the Yadava 
descent of the Wodeyar Dynasty, 26 ; 
referred to, 40, 218, 240 (n. 113), 249. 

Halepaika : a military community 
serving in the local militia of Mysore, 
24, 43, 65; Nayaks take part in the 
siege of Piriyapatna (1645), 135; 
referred to, 260. 

Hammick, Sir Murray : editor of the 
new edition of Wilks's Hisiory of 
Mysoor, 1 (n. 1) ; notioed, 289 (n. 63), 
355 (n. 74). 

Hampaiya of Maddflr: a feudatory of 
Kanthi'rava 1,162. 

Hampaiya of Turuvekere : a feudatory 
of Kanthi'rava I, 136 (n. 75), 16Z 

Hampapura : acquisition of by Kanthi- 
rava I (1644), 134 ; referred to, 128. 

Hamparajaiya (Hampaiya) of Karuga- 
halli: a Dajavai of Kanthi'rava I, 
146-147 ; takes part in the Mysorean 
invasion of Madura (c 1655-1657), 152 
(n. 139) ; leads the Mysore army 
against Ikkeri (1659), 215-218; his 
dismissal (April 1660), 234; referred 
to, 159, 218. 

Hanasoge: acquisition of by Ohama- 
rajaV(1626),88. 

Hancheya : a village ; scene of action 
during the siege of Kesare (1696), 54. 

Handbook of Madras Records, byH. 
Dodwell : a guide to Fort St. George 
Becotat, 6 (n. 8). 

Hanga]a : Palace at, 201, (n. 165), 255 ; 
Chikkadevaraja's stay in (c 1668- 
1678), 270 (n, 5), 271 ; referred to, 254 
(n. 186), 256, 272, 327, 329, 334, 386. 

Hanuma : an insignia of Chamaraja V, 

« 95 ; referred to, 319. 

Haradanahalli : acquisition of by Raja 
Wodeyar (1616), 66 ; chief of, 136,136 
(n. 76), 162. 

Haraji (Araeumalai) : Mahratta generai 
and lieutenant of Sambhaji in the 

' Karnatak, 282, 290, 293; relations of 
Dajavai Kumaraiya with (1682), 294, 
298 ; his advance on the South, 300 ; as 
Governor of Gingee, marches towards 
Bangalore but retires (1687), 306 ; his 
death (1689), 308 ; referred to, 309. 

Haranshalli : acquisition of by Chikka- 

■ : devaraja (1690), 311. 



Harapanahajji : chief of, 121 (n. 28), 
138 ; assista Sivappa Nayaka I of 
Ikkeri during his expedition to 
Seringapatam (1669), 216. 

Hardhalli : acquisition of by Raja 
Wodeyar (1593), 49. 

Hassan : taken by Bijapur (1647), 141 ; 
Sivappa Nayaka I's siege and acquisi- 
tion of (1657), 155 (n. 146)-156; north- 
western limit of Mysore (1669), 166; 
acquisition of by Devaraja (1663), 221, 
222; western limit of Mysore (1678), 
233; battle of (1674), 277, 279; taken 
by Ikkeri (c 1680-1681), 291 ; acquisi- 
tion of by Chikkadevaraja (1690), 811 ; 
western frontier of Mysore (1704), 828 ; 
referred to, 151 (n. 136), 215, 216, 572, 
etc. 

Hastigiri-Mahatmya : see under Chik- 

kupddhyaya. 
Hayasdra-Samuchchaya : a compendium 

on horses, by Padmanna-Pandita, a 

protege of Chamaraja V, 103-104. 
Hebbale : siege of by Mysore (1661), 219 ; 

action at, between Ikkeri and Mysore 

(c. 1695), 314. 
Hebbe : scene of operations of the Mysore 

army against Ikkeri (1664), 221; 

referred to, 126. 
Hebbflr : acquisition of by Kanthi'rava I 

(1660), 143. 
Heggadde'vankote (K 6 t e) : Raja 

Wodeyar's encounter with the ohief of 

(1596), 54 ; his campaign against (1616), 

66: acquisition of by Chamaraja V 

(1625), 87 ; chief of, 121, 162 ; referred 

to, 18, 36, 525, etc. 
Hemadri: enumeration of the sixteen 

great gifts described by (and performed 

by Devaraja), 236-237. 
Hemmanahalji : a patrimony of Timma- 

raja Wodeyar 1 1 , 86 ; referred to, 620. 
Hemmaragala : chief of, a feudatory of 

Kanthi'rava 1,162-168. 
Heras, Rev. H. (S. J.) : (see under 

Aravidu Dynasty) ; his article on The 

Expansion Wars of Venkatappa 

Nayaka I of Ikkeri, referred to and 

notioed, 90-91 (n. 44-45). 
Hindu-rdya-suratrana : one of the 

imperial titles assumed by Devaraja 

(1663), 224 ; a title of Chikkadevaraja, 

290,508, 
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Hiriya-Basappa Nayaka' x (Basappa 
Nlyafca) of Ikkeri (1697-1714) : adopted 
soil of Channammaji, 273; his rela- 
tions with Mysore, as joint ruler with 
his mother (1674, 1682), 276, 299, 800 
(n. 106), 301 (n. 108); accession of 
(697), 318 ; his peace with Mysore (c. 
1700), 321 ; referred to, 306, 816. 

Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wofleyar I 
(1423-1459) : traditional ruler of Mysore 
in succession ' to Yadu-Raya, and 
fonnder of the Kenchalgud branch of 
the Mysore Royal Family, 82. 

Hiriya-Chamarajarasa Wofleyar 1 1 , the 
Arborai (1478-1513): traditional ruler 
of Mysore in succession to Timmaraja 
Wodeyar I, 33. 

Hiriya-Beftada-ChSmaraja Wogeyar III 
(1618-1563) : first ruler of Mysore with- 
in the limita of authentio history, 33- 
38 ; his identity, 33-34 ; his acquisition 
of the title Antembara-ganda., 34-35 ; 
glimpses of Mysore under him, 35-36 ; 
political position of Mysore during his 
reign, 86 ; his domestic life, and his 
partition of territories, 36 (n. 42, 47)- 
38] his gifts, etc., and death, 38»' 
referred to, 62,96,259,260,488,519, etc. 

Hiriya-Hanumappa Nayaka of Tarikere: 
contemporary of Chamaraja V, 90. 

Hiriya-Somaeekhara Nayaka I of Ikkeri 
(1664-1671): successor of Bhadrappa 
Nayaka, and contemporary of Deva- 
raja Wodeyar, 218; his hostile rela- 
tions with Mysore (1664), 221; con- 
cludes peace with her (166+1665), 221- 
222; referred to, 227, 278. 

Hiriya-Venkatappa Nayaka I (Venkata- 
ppaor Venkatadri Nayaka) I of Ikkeri 
(1682-1629) : relations of with Chama- 
raja V, 88-90 ; referred to, 621-622. 

Historical Fragmente, by Robert Orme : 
E. I. Co's documents bearing on 
Mysore, contained in, 4 ; referred to or 
noticed, 146 (n. 106), 262 (n. 176), 305, 
806 (n. 126), 808 (n. 184). 

Historical Sketches of the South of 
India in an attempt to trace the 
History ofMysoor (1810), by Lt. Col. 
Mark Wilks : see under Wilto. 

Hobliadr: an official of the Kandachar 
service, 888; referred to, 68. 



Hogesoppina-chavqdi : one of the eigh- 
teen departments introduced by 
Chikkadevaraja, 867. 

Hoje-Narasipur (Narasimhapura) : Raja 
Wodeyar's relations with the chief of 
(1684,1609), 47,56 (n, 79)-57; western 
frontier of Mysore (1617), 67 ; Chama- 
raja's campaign against (1681), 92; 
chief of, 96,134, 163, 188; relations of 
with Ikkeri and Mysore (1659, 1662), 
216, 219; acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1666), 226; referred to, 18, 623, 624. 

Honganur : acquisition of by Chamaraja 
V (1626), 88. 

Honnalagere : scene of action during the 
Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam 
(1682), 295, 297 (n. 99). 

Honnalagere Plate (1623): referred to, 
81 (M. 2), 96, 99,103,106 (n. 108). 

Honnamma : poetess of Chikkadevaraja's 
court, 398, 414, 450 ; her Hadibadeya- 
Dharmam, 450454. 

Honnamamba (Honnajamma) : wife of 
Narasaraja and mother of Chamaraja 
V, 81 (n. 2). 

Honnanna of Katte-Majalavadi : a feuda- 
tory of Kanthirava I, 162. 

Honnavalli : acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1663), 221 ; retaken and annexed by 
Chikkadevaraja (1676-1676), 278, 281 ; 
referred to, 220. 

Honne-madu : a village ; scene of aotion 
(1618), 83-84. 

Honnur: scene of operations of the 
Mysore army against Ikkeri (1664), 
221. 

Hosagannada : as a medium of literary 
expression, 195; works in, 104, 197, 
251; use of in the productions of 
Chikkadevaraja's reign, 418. 

Hosahojalu : acquisition of by Raja 
Wofleyar (1615), 66 ; soene of action 
during the Bijapur siege of Seringa- 
patam (1689), 122; ohief of, 162; 

, referred to, 128. 

Hosana-nadu : land of the Hoysajas ; a 
geographical unit in Southern Karna- 
tak, 12. 

HosakSte (Mysore district): a fort belong- 
ing to Jagadeva-Raya ; siege and 
capture of by Chamaraja V (1618), 84. 
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(Bangalore district): part of 
Shahji's jahgtr, 282, 291 ; acquisition 
of by Chikkadevaraja (1688), 309; 
referred to, 121 (n. 28). 
osur (Salem district) : acquisition of 
byKanthiraval (1654), 148; referred 
to, 121 (n. 28). 

osur (Tumkur district) : siege and 
capture of by Chikkadevaraja (1678), 
288-289 (w. 63-64). 

oysajaa: legacies of their rule in 
Mysore, 11. 

u4evu : a terra applied to Mysore in 
the 14th and 16th centuries, denoting 
an irregular fort, 24, 36 ; note on, 618. 
uliyur-durga : scene of action between 
the Mysore and Bijapur forces (1640), 
126; acquisition of by Devaraja (1667), 
SO. 



rkeri (or Kejadi), The kingdom of: 
relations of with Mysore (c. 1626-1700) 
(see waAevHiriya-VenkatappaNayaka 
I , VirabhodraNdyaka HvappaNa.ya.ka 
I, Venkatappa Nayaka 1 1 ,Bhadrappa 
Nayaha, Hiriya-Somasekhara Nayaka 
I, Channammaji and Hiriya-Basappa 
Nayaka I) ; referred to, 323, 608, 609, 
621, 522, 625, 670, 671, etc. 
mmadi-Kempe-Gauda (Dodda-Kempe- 
Gauda or Kempe-Gauda 1 1 ) of Magadi 
(1569-1668) : as a contemporary of 
Chamaraja V, 46, 93-94 (n. 57); and 
of Kanthirava I, 117, 119, 143-144 (n. 
97), 163 (n. 28). 

mmadi-Raja Wodeyar (1637-1638) : ruler 
of Mysore in succession to Chamaraja 
Wodeyar V, 109-111 ; his birth, acces- 
sion and identity, 109-110 (n. 1-2) ; siege 
of Arkalgud (c. 1638) ; his rule, religion 
and domestic life, 110; his death; 
political position of Mysore (1688), 111 ; 
referred to, 74, 76, 86, 118, 115, 168, 
688, etc. 



Hullshalli: acquisition of by Raja 
Wodeyar (1616), 66; chief of, a feuda- 
tory of Kanthirava 1,162; referred to, 
46, 497, 498, etc. 

Hullu-haria: an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 863. 

Human equality : Chikkadevaraja's 
conception of, 613-614. 

Hura: acquisition of by Raja Wodeyar 
(1614), 66; chief of, who took part in 
the defence of Seringapatam (1689), 
121; referred to, 86, 46, 74, 114, 117 
(w. 16), 127,139, etc. 

Husain Khan: a Bijapur general, 276, 
278, 281. 

Hfivaiya: Niyogi of Mysore, 126 (n. 39), 
127. 



Immadi-Ramaraja Nayaka of Hadinag 
or Yejandur: Raja Wodeyar's 
encounter with (1608), 67 ; referred to, 

. 46,524. 

Immadi-Tamma-Vdya-Kempa-Ray a - 
Padagalu (1635) : a poem by Venka- 
taiya; noticed and quoted from, on 
Chamaraja V's relations with Vijaya- 
nagar, 93-94 (n. 67-58). 

Immafli-Tontadaiya : his Vajrabahu- 
Oharite referred to, 252, 262 (n. 227). 

Inscriptions: aprimary source of Mys- 
ore History, 1,2; value of, 2-8 ; evi- 
dence of, on the Yadava descent of the 
Wodeyar Dynasty, 24-26, 27-28, 29-80. 

Inscriptions of the Mackenzie Collection: 
records of the rulers of Mysore, 
contained in, 2 : referred to or noticed, 
70 (n. 143), 100,161 (n. 12), 170,171 (n. 
60), 240 (n. 116), 386 (»>. 95), 545. 

Inscriptions of the Mackas Preddency, 
The, edited by V. Rangachari : records 
bearing on Mysore, contained in, 2; 
noticed, 280 (n. 41). 



adakana-durga : siege and capture of Jagadeva-Raya : chief of the Channa- 

by Chikkadevaraja (1676-1676), 279, pafaa Viceroyalty, 46, 66, 66, 67, 88 ; 

280 ; ■ referred to, 416. relations of with Chamaraja V, 88 (n. 7) 

a$ale : acquisition of by Chamaraja V -86, 87, 91; referred to, 96, 166, 526, 

(1626), 89. etc. 
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Jagara : scene of operations of the Mysore 
army against Ikkeri (1064), 221. 

Jahangi'r Khan : a Bijapur generai, 278, 
281. 

Jaimini-Bharata : see under Lakshmisa. 
Jaina literature : under Chikkadevaraja 

(see under Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar). 
Jaina tradition: relating to the origin 

and founding of the Wodeyar Dynasty, 

22-28 ; examined and evaluated, 26 (n. 

19). 

Jainism in Mysore : under Raja 
Wodeyar, 70 (n. 142) ; under Chama- 
raja Wodeyar V, 98-99 (n. 74, 76), 101, 
102 (n. 92)408; under Kacthirava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar I, 167 (n, .44) ; 
under Devaraja Wodeyar, 236, 242,246 
(n. 148), etc ; under Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, 363, 864, 373, 874; later 
accounts of by Wilks and Devachandra, 
475, 480, 482-488. 

Jaitaji: Mahratta generai of Sambha- 
ji's army, 293 ; takes part, and is slain, 
in the Mahratta invasion of Seringa- 
patam (1682), 295 (w. 94)-297 (n. 99), 
301 (n. 110) ; referred to, 819, 441, 560- 
551. 



Jakka ; a chief who assisted Tirumala II 
during the siege of Kesare (1596) ; 
Baja Wodeyar's exploit against, 64; 
referred to, 526. 

Jangamas : evidence of Chikkadevaraja's 
respect for, 876 ; traditionary taies of 
their revolt and massacre, during 
Chikkadevaraja's reign, as narrated 
by Wilks and Devachandra, examined 
and evaluated, 470495. 

Jati-manya : an impost levied by Chikka- 
devaraja, 353. 

Jesuit letters : on the relations between 
Ikkeri and her neighbours inoluding 
Mysore (1680), 90-91 ; on the affairs of 
c. 1647-1659 (see under Proenza)] on 
the southern movements of Mysore 
under Chikkadevaraja (1675-1676), 280; 
on the affaira of Mysore during 1682- 
1686,293-295,297-298, 301-308; on the 
irrigation scheme of Chikkadevaraja 
(c. 1700-1701), 377-379 ; evidence of, on 
Chikkadeva's measures of war finance 
(1684-1686), examined and evaluated, 
462-470, 486490 ; referred to, 663-564. 



Kabbinada-chdvqdi : one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Chikka- 
devaraja, 357. 

Kadaba: acquisition of by Kanthirava 
1(1646), 137. 

Kadubasavana-tittu : soene of Raja 
Wodeyar's action, against the chief of 

. Karugahalli (1596), 49-60. 

.Kaflur : taken by Ikkeri (1680-1681), 291 ; 
acquisition of by Chikkadevaraja 

. (1690), 811; north-western frontier of 
Mysore(1704), 828. 

Kaifiyats: as a secondary source of 
Mysore History, 8.- 

Kalale: chief of, 46; Raja Wodeyar's 
conquest of (1615), 66 ; referred to, 69, 
266, 497, eto. 

Kalale-Arasugala-Vamesvali: a secon- 
dary Bource of Mysore History, 8; 
its traditional bearings on the - beginn- 
ings of the Wodeyar Dynasty, 29 ; 
referred to or noticed, 88, 269 (n. 210), 
262' (n. 227), etc. 



K 

Kalale Family : rise of (down to 1673- 
1704), 258-263, 499; its origin and 
early traditional history, 258-269; 
under Kanta Wodeyar I (1605-1527), 
259-260 ; Timmaraja Wodeyar I (1527- 
1546), 260-261; Nandina'tha Wodeyar 
(1546-1564), Mallaraja Wodeyar i" 
(1664-1691), Kanta Wodeyar II (1591- 
1605), Chandrasekhara Wodeyar (1605 
1615) and Mallaraja Wodeyar II 
(Karikala-Mallaraja) (1615-1644), 261- 
262; Timmaraja Wodeyar II (1644- 
1660) and Mallaraja Wodeyar 1 1 1 (1660- 
1679), 262-263 (n. 227) ; and Mallaraja 

, Wodeyar IV (1679-1719), 499; early 
relations of with the Mysore Royal 
Family (down to 1673), 88,86,42,66,69- 
70,263-264,266 ; (down to 1704), 499-600. 

Kalasa : soene of operations of the Mysore 
army against Ikkeri (1664), 221. 

Kalians (Thieves): forest of, 142-144; 
their war of brigandage during the 

• Mysorean criais of 1682-1686, 303. 
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Kallur : acquisition of by Kawthnava 1 
(1646), 1S7. . . 

Kalve-Kottagdla : first political acquis- 
ition of Mysore under B61a-Chamaraja 
IV (c. 1574), 41. . 

Kamalachala-Mahatmya : see under 
Ch ikkupddhyaya. 

Kamalur : acquisition of by Devaraja 
. (1668), 230. 

Kamandaka-Niti: see under Chiicku- 
pddhydya. 

Kanagala,: scene of action between 
Mysore and Ikkeri (1662), 220. 

Kanaka-Vasanta : name of the elephant 
captured during Chamaraja Va 
campaign of 1631, 92. 

Kanda: name of a Kannafla poetical 
v metre, 195, 25 1 ; increasing use of in 
the works of Chikkadevaraja's reign, 
414. 

Kanddchdra: local militia; Chikka- 
devaraja's organization of, 337-339/ 

kandlkere : acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1676), 278; loat but re- 
acquired (1687), 305 ; referred to, 220. 

Kankanhalli : acquisition of by Chama- 
raja V (1630), 91. 

Kannada literature in Mysore, Progress 
of: under Raja Wodeyar, 72-73; 
under Chamaraja Wodeyar V, 108-106* 
108 ; under Kauthi'rava-Narasaraja 
Wofleyar I, 194-200; under Devaraja 
Wodeyar, 260-262; under Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar, 412-461, 512. 

Kannambagi: acquisition of by Raja 
Wodeyar (1608), 66 ; chief of, 162, 182 ; 
referred to, 84,128, 524. 

Kanta Wodeyar I of Kajale : see under 
Kalale Family. 

Kanta Wodeyar II of Kajale : see under 
Kalale Family. 

Kantaiya of Kajale: a Dajavai of 
Devaraja, 218, 219, 220, 284, 268. 

Kanfhirava-mudi : a jewelled head- 
dress endowed by KanfcMrava I to the 
shrine of arl-Lakshmi-Narasimha in 
Seringapatam, 167. 

Kanthirava-Narusa-Nrpambodhi : an 
agrahdra named after Kanthirava I, 
170. 

Kanthirava-Narasaraja- Vijayam (1648): 
a. literary work (see under Govinda- 
Yaidya) ; . as a primary source of 



- Mysore History, 3; referred .to or 
noticed, 25, 40, 45, 56 (w. 79), 59 (». 
86), 62 (n. 105), 78,106, 523, 525, 528, 
etc. 

Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I 
(1638-1659) : ruler of Mysore in succes- 
sion to Immadi-Raja Wodeyar, 112- 
210; his lineal descent, 113; birth 
and early life, 114-116; accession, etc., 

. 116-119; his relations with Bijapur 
(1639-1641), 119-128; siege of Marata- 
hajji, etc., (1641-1642), 128-130; 
acquisition of Samballi, etc., 181; 
relations with Vijayanagar (down to 
1648), 131-182; relations with local 
powers (down to 1644), 132-134; 
annexation of Hampapura (1644), 134 ; 
siege of Palupare and Piriyapa A na 
(1645), 184-136; annexation of Piriya- 
patna, etc. (1645-1646), 136-137; 
renewed relations between Mysore and 
Bijapur (1646-1647), 137-189; acquisi- 
tion of Basavapatna (1647), 139-140; 

■ relations with Ikkeri (1647), 140 ; his 
renewed relations with Vijayanagar 
(down to 1650), with reference to South 
Indian affairs, 140-143 : acquisition of 
Hebbur (1650), 143-144 ; further rela- 
tions with Vijayanagar (c. 1660-1653), 
144-146; his local position, minor 
acquisitions, etc. (1650-1652), 146-147; 
further relations between Mysore and 
Bijapur (1652-1663), 147-148; Mysore 

. VS. Bijapur and Madura (1654), 148-151 ; 
relations with Madura (1666-1659), 
152-155; his further relations with 
Ikkeri (1657-1659), 155-156; politjcal 
position of Mysore under him (1659), 
166-167; his ministers, officers and 
Dajavais, 168-160 (n. 8) ; adminis- 
trative measures, with reference to (1) 
Defence (2) Coin age and Currency 
(1645) and (3) Seulement of conquered 
tracts, 160-162; his feudatories (c. 
1647-1650), 162-163; religion, 168-166; 
gifts, etc., 166-168 ; a scheme of public 
utility (c. 1645-1648), 168-169; his 
grants and other records (1639-1657), 
169-173 ; authentic statues of his, 173 ; 
social life under him (1638-1648), with 

e : reference to oities and towns, 178-177 ; 

«- generai culture, 177-179 ; daily life, 
amusements, etc, 179-180; court 

38 
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culture, costume and personal adorn- 
ment, 180-182; his personal servants, 
182 ; his daily Durbar and local titles, 
182-184 ; festivals (including the Maha- 
navami in Seringapatam, described), 
184-198; and contemporary mariners 
and morals, etc., 194; learning and 
literary aotivity under him (with 
special reference to Govinda-Vaidya 
and his Kanthirava-Narasaraja- 
Vijayam, 1648), 194-200; domestic 
life, 200*203 ; his last days and death, 
208 ; an estimate of him as a warrior, as 
a political builder, as a ruler, and as a 
" Maker of Mysore," 203-209; his cele- 
brity in tradition, 209-210. 

Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I : 
evidence of his solicitude for the wel- 
fare of the rural folk, 171 (n. 60) ; note 
on the coinage of, 541-543 ; referred to, 
4, 5, 211, 212, 214, 216, 264, 860, 430, 
488, 638-549, 570, etc. 

Kauthi'rava-Narasaraja Wodeyar II : 
only son of Chikkadevaraja Wofleyar ; 
birth of, 498; his physical disability, 
600; reign of (1704-1714), referred to, 614. 

Kanlhiravaiya (Kauthirava-Arasu) : 
younger son of Doddadevaraja Wode- 
yar and younger brother of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar, 212, 255; his 
grant (1670) for the merit of his father, 
265-266, 267 ; gift of (1676), 498. 

Kanthiraya-hana : a gold coin issued by 
Kanthirava I (1645), 161 ; referred to, 
210, 641-641 

Kanthiraya-varaha : a gold coin issued 
by Kanthirava 1,161 ; referred to, 642. 

Karanika: designation of an official, 
68,162. 

Karapika Lingannaiya: see under 
Lingannaiya. 

Karikala-Mallaraja (Mallaraja Wodeyar 
II) of Kajale: (see under Kalale 
Family) ; Raja Wodeyar's relations 
with (1615), 66 ; first Dalavsi designate 
of Mysore under Raja Wodeyar, 69; 
referred to 499. 

Karya-Vrittanta Kathe : a poetical work 
attributed to Pradhani Tirumalarya 
(Tirumalarya I or Tirumalaiyangar D, 
contemporary of Raja Wodeyar, 78; 
note on the authorship of, 529-688. 



Karnata Empire, The throne oh 
Chikkadevaraja's claim ta rule from 
• (1676),279,286. 

Karnata-simhasana-madhisvarah : a 

title adopted by Devaraja (1667), 232. 
Karnatak: derivation of, 10; political 
geography of its southern part (14th 
cent.), 1248; its administration under 
Vijayanagar (down to 1610), 18-19; 
relations of with Bijapur (1687-1656) 
(see under Bijapur) ; position of Bija- 

. pur in (after 1659), 215, 217 (n. 21), 
220, 266 ; its political position in 1673, 
273, 276 ; Sivaji's expedition to (1677), 
281-285 ; Mahratta sovereignty in, 
290-291, 293 ; Chikkadevaraja's claims 
to supremacy of, 306 ; Mughal advance 
on and Mahratta struggles in (1687- 
1698), 806, 808, 310, 311-312, 316; 
Chikkadevaraja's position in (1698), 
317; referred to, 5, 318, 328, 509, 570, 
571, 578, etc. 

Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat : formation 
of the Bijapur, province of in the 
Karnatak (1666), 160; northern fren- 
tier of Mysore (1659), 166 ; its position 
from 1656 onwards (down to 1704), 
220,278,278-279,284,287,289, 291, 304, 
305, 308, etc. 

Karnatak-Bijapur-Payanghat : forma- 
tion of the Bijapur province of in the 
Karnatak (1666), 150; south-eastern 
frontier of Mysore (1659), 166. 

Karnataka-Chakravarti: a distinctive 
title of Chikkadevaraja, 290, 809 {n, 
142), 310, 429, 508, 572. 

Karnataka 'Chakresvara : a title ascribed 
to Kantchirava I, 184. 

Karnataka country : claims of Devaraja 
and Chikkadevaraja to the sovereignty 
of, 226,232, 279, 285, 290, 299 (». 108), 
309, '316-317, 318, 320, 322, 608, 509- 

. 611, 570-574. 

Karndt aka-Kavi-Charite by. B. Nara- 
simhachar: noticed, 72 {n. 156), 94 

' (n. 67), 196 (n. 149), 197 ( . 168), 250 (n. 
170), 261 (n. 173), 417 (n. 12), 419 (n, 
il), 420 (n. 28), 421 (n. 84), 445 (n. 137), 
449 (n. 146), 460 (n. 155), 461 (n, 158), 

. 564-565. 

Karnataka Kuruvara-Chakra : a title 
ascribed to Devaraja, 261. 
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Kartar (or Karta) : a title of the Rulers 
of Mysore from Raja Wodeyar on- 
wards, 64 (n. 114) ; its retention in the 
records of Devaraja, 232-233. 

Karugahalli: chief of (see under V'ira- 
rajaiya) ; referred to, 23, 24, 32. 

Kdrya-karta : king's agent in the local 
parts of Mysore, 97, 334. 

Kasaragodu Timmanna Nayaka: Ree 
under Timmanna Nayaka of Kasa- 
ragodu, 

Kaeipati-Parjflita : 18th century Com- 
mentator; on Chikkaaevaraja's sove- 
reignty of the Karnataka country, 
299 (n. 103). 

Kasturi-Ranga : chief of Sira; slain 
during Ranadulla Khan's march on 
Bangalore (1638), 119. 

Kathariya-Salva : a title of Chamaraja 
V,94. 

Katte-Majalavadi : Raja Wodeyar's 
campaign against (1615), 66; acquisi- 
tion of by Chamaraja V (1626), 88; 
chief of, a feudatory of Chamaraja 
and Kanthirava I, 97,162. 

Kaudi~terige : an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 353. 

KaunginI: name of the river, near 
Gundlu-Terakanambi, where Dodda- 
devaraja is reputed to have spent his 
last years in penance, 247, 253; 
referred to, 254 (n. 186), 266, 269, 361 
(n. 8), 375, 380, 648. 

Kaveripattanam : taken by Bijapur 
(1647), 141 ; action at, between Mysore 
and Bijapur (1653), 148 ; south-eastern 
frontier of Mysore (1669), 166; lost 
but recovered by Chikkadevaraja 
(1689), 309; referred to, 207. 

Kaveripuram : acquisition of by Kanthi- 
rava I (c. 1642), 131; march of the 
Mysore army through the passes of 
(1682), 296. 

Kavikarna-Rasayana : see under Shad* 
aksharadeva. 

Kavya style : use of in Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions, 194-195, 260, 426, 460. 

Kashuvikkietaradu : traditional mode 
of impaling of people on the point of 
the sword as reflected, and uncritically 
shifted on to Chikkadevaraja, in the 
Jesuit letter of 1686, 467-468; note on, 
666-568 ; referred to, 664. 



Kejadi: see under Ikketi. 
Keladi'Nripa'Vijayam by Linganua- 

Kavi : a secondary source of Mysore 
History, 8 (n. 12) ; on the successive 
capitals of the Ruling Chiefs of Ikkeri 
(1500-1763), 88 (n. 93); noticed, 137 (n. 
81), 155 (n. 145-146)-156, 313 (n. 154), 
522, etc. 

Kembal: a patrimony of Krishnaraja 

Wodeyar, second son of Hiriya- 

Bottada-Chamaraja Wodeyar 111,87; 

annexation of by Raja Wodeyar (1590), 

48 ; referred to, 620. 
Kempadevamma : see under Devdjamma 

of Yelandur. 
Kempadevaraja Wodeyar (Kempa- 

devaiya) : see under Devaraja 

Wodeyar. 

Kempaiya : a Dalavai of Kanthirava I, 
■ 144,159. 

Kempaiya of Satyagala: a feudatory of 
Kanthirava I, 162. 

Kempamamba (or Kempamma) : junior 
consort of Muppina-Devaraj a Wodeyar 
and mother of Devaraja Wodeyar, 
113, 212, 213 («. 9). 

Kemparajaiya (or Kempa-Bhupa) of 
Hura : maternai uncle of Kanthi- 
rava I and father of Dalavais Nanja- 
rajaiyaandLingarajaiya, 114 ; referred 
to, 144 (n. 98). 

Kenchalgutf branch of the Mysore 
Royal Family: foundation of (see 
under Hiriya-Bettada-Chamardja 
Wodeyar I) ; referred to, 620. 

Kenge-Hanumappa Nayaka (Pfivala- 
Hanumappa Nayaka or Kenge Nayak) : 
chief of Kenge or Basavapatna, and 
contemporary of Kanthirava I ; takes 
part in the affaira of 1638-1640, 118-119, 
119-121 (n. 28), 123, 124-126; his death 
(1640), 126 ; referred to, 92,163, 640. 

Kengere-Kote: acquisition of by 
Kanthirava I (c. 1653), 147. 

Kengeri: acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (o. 1689-1690), 309. 

Kerala : see under Malabar. 

Keregoflu : acquisition of by Chamaraja 
V (1620), 85. 

Kerehatti : a village ; scene of action 
during fhejsiege of Kesare (1696), 53-64. 

Kereyflr : chief of, 18 ; Timma Nayaka 
of, who took part in the siege of 
Kesare (1596), 524,526. 
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[eaare,The siege of (1696): (see under 
Raja Wodeyar)] note on poetical 
works bearing on, 628-526; referred to, 

.68 (n. 84), 60 (n. 96). 

ketasamudra : aoquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1676), 278. 

Khan Muhammad '. (Khan-i-Khanan) : 
Bijfipur generai, 187; succeeds Must- 
affi Khan to the chief command (1649), 
142 ; takes part in the affaira of 1663- 
1664,146-146,147-160. 

Khanfleya: soene of operations of the 
Mysore army against Ikkeri (1664), 
221. 

Khasim Khan: Mughal generai of 
Aurangzlb ; his march on the south 
(March 1687), 305 ; his occupation and 
final evacuation of Bangalore in 
favour of Chikkadevaraja (July 10-14, 

1687) , 306-307 (n. 126-131); Faujdarof 
Slra, 807; his activities against the 
Mahrattas and death (1695), 812; 
referred to, 813, 318. 

Kikkeri : acquisition of by Baja 
Wodeyar (1615), 66;chief of, 121, 162, 
182. 

Killedar : an official of the Kandachar 

service, 338. 
Kingdom of Mysore, The : beginnings of 
under the rulers of the Wofleyar 
Dynasty (down to 1578), 83-43; rise of 
- under Raja Wodeyar (1678-1617), 46-67, 
79-80 ; evolution of under Chamaraja 
Wofleyar V (1617-1637), 82-86, 87-93, 
96-96, 106-108; political position of 
under Immadi-Raja Wofleyar (1687- 

1688) , 111; political development of 
under Kauthi'rava-Narasaraja Wode- 
yar I (1688-1659), 119-167, 204-208; 
and Devaraja Wofleyar (1669-1673), 
216-288,264-266 ; political development 
and consolidation of under Chikka- 
devaraja Wofleyar (1678-1704), 268- 
824,608-611,515-616,670-574. 

Kirangur ; a scene of action during the 

siege of Kesare (1596), 64. 
Kirfitas : assist the chief bt Jaflakaha- 

diirga during Chikkadeva's campaign 

against him (1676-1676), 279. 
Kirtanegalu : see under Tirumaldrya II. 
Koaagu : see under Cooro. 



Kodanfla-Bama I of Vijayanagar'.i. 
nephew of erl-Ranga V I ; leads a 
combination against Mysore, ajid wina 
a short-lived victory at the battleof 
Hassan (1674), 276-277, 279 ; referred 
to, 672. . ; 

Kodi-Bhairava, temple of in Mysorer 
traditional resting place of Y ad u-Raya 
and Krishna, 21 ; referred to, 35 ; note 
on, 619, 

Kodiyala : place of retreat of Tirumala 
II's adherents during Raja Wodeyafa 
advance on .Seringapatam {1610), 59. 

Kofllipet : acquisition of by. Chikka- 
devaraja (1695), 315. : 

Kolala : chief of, who takes part in the 
siege of Kesare (1596), 526; referred 
to, 18. 

Koleya : chief of, who assists Nanjaraja 
of Hadinad against Baja "Wofleyar 
(1614), 65. 

Konanur: fort of; taken by Mysore 
during the war with Ikfce'ri (1662), 219. 

Kongas: advance of Mysore against, 
before and during the siege of Erode 
(1667), 228, 229. 

Kongu, chief of: Kanthirava I's cam- 
paign against (1641), 129 ; a feudatory 
of Kanthirava, 174; referred to, 458, 
648. 

Kongu-nddu: Chikkadevaraja's • cam- 
paigns in (1676)', 276. 

Konkana, chief of: a feudatory of 
Kanthirava 1,174,188 ; assists eivappa 
Nayaka I during his expedition to 
Seringapatam (1669), 216. 

Korafcgere : acquisition of the fort of 
by Chikkadevaraja (1678); 288. 

Koia : see under Yuktikalpataru. 

Kofce-kerev chief of r a feudatory ' of 
Kanthirava 1,162. 

Kote-Koldhala : one of the titles of 
. Kanthirava 1,184. 

Kottfcgala : acquisition of by Raja 
Wofleyar (1616), 66 ; .re-acquisition of 

" 'by Chamaraja V (1626), 89. 

Kottatti: scene df aotion during the 
Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam 
(1682), 295, 297 (n. ; 99). 

Kottiiraiya.oi Kikkeri: a feudatory of 
Kaotbirava J; and his agent at 
Baligrama, 169, 162(n. 21), 171f.m 
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Kriskna-juydtUi : ' & popular festival' in 
Chikkadevaraja's time, 396. * ' 

Hrishna-earma : an official of Chikka- 
devaraja; his Sarajd-Hanumtndra- 

~ Yaeo-Vildsa, 469. 

Kriahnappa Nayaka of Aigur : Mysorean 
advanco against (1674), 277; (1690), 311; 
assiste Ikkeri against Myaore, and dies 
(1694-1695), 813-316; referred to, 321, 
435. 

Krishnappa Nayaka of ArkalgficJ and 
Belur: Raja Wofleyar's campaign 

". against (1608), 67; subjugation of by 
Immafli-Raja Wofleyar (c. 1638), 110; 
Kanthhirava I's oampaign against 
(1647), 140 ; a feudatory of Kanflurava, 
156,163., 

Krishnappaiya of Ikkeri, Sabnis : assista 
■ Kodancja-Raina I of Vijayanagar 

against Mysore (1674), 276. 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar: second son of 

Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wofleyar 

III, 36-37 (n. 47); see also uhder 

Kembal. 

Krishnaraja Wofleyar I : reign of (1714- 
1732), referred to, 616. 

Krishnaraja Wodeyar II : affairs of the 
reign of (1734-1766), as recorded in the 
Haidar-Namah, 6. 

Kudur : siege and capture of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1678), 288. 

Kulagana, chief of; a feudatory of 
Kantbirava 1,162. 



Kulaiekhara) name of tho elephant 
oapturedby the Mysore army during 
the siege of Erode (1667), 229. 

Kumaraiya of Kajale : last of the Dala- 
vais of Devaraja (in succession to 
Nanjanathaiya), 226 ; breaks up the 
confederacy at Erode (1667) an4 
advances up to Trichinopoly (1668), 

. 229-230; continues as • Dajavai of 
Chikkadevaraja (during 1673-1682), 
272 ; takes part, and is defeated, in the 
battle of Hassan (1674), 276-277; 
proceeds to the assistance of Chokka- 
natha Nayaka of Madura (1680), 291- 
292; his claims to and siege of 
Trichinopoly (1682), 292 (n. 75)-298 
(n. 82), 294-295; his retreat and retire- 
ment, 297-298 (n. 102); referred to, 
234, 251, 256, 263, 266, 269, 270, 296, 
332-333, 879, 497, 499, 560, 651, 672, 
etc. 

Kunigal: acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1668), 280; referred to, 57, 126, 127, 
163,188, etc. 

Kuntur: siege and capture of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1678), 287; lost but 
re-acquired (1689), 309. 

Kuri-terige: an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 363. 

Kutafhara : an impost levied by Chikka- 
devaraja, 853. 

Kuthara: an insignia ofChamaraja V, 
95. 



L 

La Mission DM- Madure (166&1686), his gifts, etc., to it, 166-167 ; a monu- 

edited by Father J. Bertrand (S. J.) : ment of his raie, 209 ; referred to, 

jesuifc letters bearing on Mysore, 178, 176. 

oontained in, 4. 1 LakBhmi'pati; see under chikkupd- 

Lakhapa-earman : an astrological dhyaya. 

scholar of the court of Devaraja, 241, Lakshmi'pati, Rayasada: royal scribe of 

249. Devaraja, 234 (n. 87), 249 ; his manu- 

Lakshamma: one of. the principal script copy (1668) of Raima's 

." queens of Kapthi'rava I, 200. Ajitandtha-Puranp., 261 («. 173). 

Lakshmappa Nayaka of Ho]e-Narasipur: Lakshmiaa: his Jaimini Bhdrata, 459- 

: Raja Wofleyar's exploit against (1609), 460(n.l96). 

. 67 ;. Chamaraja V's campaign against Land-tax : organisation and administra- 

(1631), 92; hostile; relations of with tion of under Chikkadevaraja, 341-348; 

: Dfyarajk(1669-1660), 216, 218. 4 heaviness of, exarained and explained, 

Lakshmi-Narasimha-s-vami temple: its 843-344 (n.. 54). 

^construction in Seringapatam by Lappavarasa: finance minister of 

Kapthlravi I (c. 1646-1648), ,185-166; KantMrava J, 169. . . 
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hettersfrom Fort 8t. Qeorge : E. I. Co's 
document;! bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 6. 

Letters from TeWeherry: E. I. Co's 
documente bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 6-7. 

Letters to Fort St. George :" E. I. Co's 
documents bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 6 ; referred to, on the rela- 
tions between Madura and Mysore 
(1680-1682), 288, 291, 292 (n. 76), 293 
(n. 82), 660. 

Lingama Nayaka: artillery officer of 
Madura, who took part in the siege of 
Erofle (1667), 228. 

Lingan^a-Kavi : see under Ke\adi- 
Nripa- Vijayam. 

Linganna of Bannur: a Dalavai of 
Chamaraja V, 86 (n. 17), 87-88, 97,98 
(n. 74) ; referred to,'634, 635. 

Lingannaiya, Karauika: one of the 
. councillors of Chikkade'vara a, 272 ; 
leads the embassy to the court of 



Aurangzib (1699-1700), 819; referred 
to, 827, 381, 832. 

Lingarijaiya : Gurikdr of Chikka- 
devaraja at Coimbatore, 809. 

Lingarajaiya of Hura: son of Kempa- 
rajaiya of Hura, 114; Dalavai of 
Kan(hlrava I in succession to his 
elder brother Nanjarajaiya, 127 (n. 
62), 185,189, 144 (w. 98), 159; referred 
to, 185,187 (n. 123), 189. 

Lingarajaiya of Kottagala: Chamaraja 
Y's campaign against (1626), 89. 

Lingarajaiya of Ye]andflr : a feudatory 
of Kanthi'rava I, 162 ; father-in-law of 
Chikkadevaraja, 256, 270, 496. 

Linge-Gaufla : at first Mayor of Seringa- 
patam under Kanthi'rava I, and after- 
wards his Dajavai in succession to 
Kempaiya, 144 (n. 98), 146, 169, 185, 
187 (n. 123), 192. . 

Literary works (17th cent.) : a primary 
source of Mysore History, 1,2; value of, 
3-4 ; evidence of, on the Yadava descent 
of the Wofleyar Dynasty, 25, 27-28,80. 



Mackenzie Manuscripts: on the Madura 
invasion of Mysore (c 1667-1669), 163. 

Madaji: a Bijapur generai under 
Ranadulla Khan, 126. 

Maddagiri: chief of, assists Hivappa 
Nayaka I during his expedition to 
Seringapatam (1659), 216; siege and 
capture of by Chikkadevaraja (1678), 
288. 

Maddagiri-slme: Chikkadevaraja's 
aotivities in (1678), 288-289, 290. 

Maddur : acquisition of by Chamaraja 
V (1619), 85; chief of, 121,162. 

Madhuvana: scene of action between 
Mysore and Madura (1673), 275. 

Madras Despatches, The: B. I. Co's 
documents bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 7, 

Madras Epigraphist's Report, The: 

■ inscriptions of the raiera of Mysore, 
oontained in, 2 ; noticed, 162 (n. 139), 
228 (n. 46), 882 (n. 70). 

Madras in the Olden Time, by Talboys 
Wheeler ; E. I. Co's documents 
bearing on Mysore, contained in, 7. 



Madras Oriental Manusoripts Library: 
collections bearing on Mysore, in, 2, 8. 

Madura, kingdom of : relations of with 
Mysore (c 1619-1686) (see under Muttu- 
VirappaNayakal, TirumalaNdyaka, 
Ghokkandtha Ndyaka and Muttu- 
Virappa Ndyaka III); represented at 
the court of Kanthi'rava I, 163, 188, 
207; referred to, '65,67, 279, 817,824, 
436, 608, 670, 671, etc. 

Maduve-terige : an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 853. 

Magagi : siege of by Kanthi'rava I (c. 
1648-1660), 143; chiefs of, 143-144 (n. 
97), 163 (n. 23) ; siege of by Chikkadeva- 
raja (1678), 288; referred to, 18, 525. 

Maggada-kanddya : an impost levied 
by Chikkadevaraja, 858. 

Mahdbhdrata: on the duties of a Oudra 
(see under Sachchildrdchdra-Nirnaya). 

Mahdmandalievara: a title of the 
Vijayanagar provincial Vioeroy, 12 
seq\ an earlier designation of the 
Mysore Bulers, retainedin the records 
ofDevaraja, 228,232, 288.. 
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Mahanavami (Navardtri): Raja Wofle- 
yar's organization of the Durbdr dur- 
ing the festival of and his Urst 
celebration of it (1610), 68-69; in 
Seringapatam under Kanthirava I, 
186-187 (n, 121) ; its celebration in 1647 
(September 19-28), 187 (n. 123>188 ; 
the eight days' Durbdr, 189-190; the 
detailed programme, 190-191 ; the 
ninth day, 191-192; the tenth day, 
192-193; a popular festival under 
Devaraja, 247 ; under Chikkadevaraja, 
388, 397 ; referred to, 61,140,198, 209, 
eto. 

Maharajana-durga : acquisition of by 

Ohikkadevaraja (1690), 311. 
Mdhdtmyas (of Chikkupadhyaya, 

Timma-Kavi and Mallikarjuna) : as a 

type of literature, 417420, 423-424, 

424-426. 

Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam 
(1682) : note on the date of, 560-661. 

Mahrattas: rise of under Sivaji, 273; 
activities of in the South (1675-1686), 
278, 280, 281-283, 284-286, 287, 289, 298- 
298, 299-306 ; (1687-1698), 306-306, 308- 
310, 311-313; claims of to Empire in 
the South (see under Mysore, Mahrat- 
tas and the Mughals) ; referred to, 
314, 318, 320, 323,324, 436, 608-611, 
etc. 

Maisa-nddu: Mysore situated in, 21; 
referred to, 617, 618. 

Makara : an insignia acquired by Kaja 
Wofleyar, 66 ; referred to, 95, 319. 

Makubajli copper-plate grant (1635): 
referred to, 74, 78, 94,101. 

Malabar (referred to as Maleydja, 
Maleydchala, Kerala, etc.) : chief of, 
a feudatory of Kanthirava 1,174,188 ; 
assiats aivappa Nayaka I during his 
expedition to Seringapatam (1659), 
216; Chikkadevaraja's advance on, 
'281, 321, 322, 323, 468. 

Majali : acquisition of by Chikkadevaraja 
(1673), 274. 

Majavajji: acquisition of by Chama- 
raja V (1623), 87 ; chief of, 121, 162, 
182; a aourishing place under 
Chikkadevaraja, 889, 390 ; referred to, 
96. 

Maleydchala : see under Malabar, 
Maleydla: see under Malabar, 



Malik Rahlm: a Bijapur generai, 
186. 

Malangi: a village near Talakafli 

Tirumala'B retreat to (1610), 69; 

referred to, 626. 
Mallaraja Wodeyar I of Kajale: see 

under Kalale Family. 
Mallaraja Wodeyar II of Kajale: see 

under Kalale Family and Karikdla- 

Mallaraja. 

Mallaraja Wofleyar III (MaUarajaiya) 
of Kajale : (see under Kalale Family) ; 
Dajavai of Devaraja in succession to 
Hamparajaiya, 218, 234, 263; referred 
to, 499. 

Mallaraja Wodeyar IV of Kalale: see 
under Kalale Family, 

MaUarajaiya of Kajale: see under 
Mallaraja Wodeyarl 1 1 . 

MaUarajaiya of Kajale (younger brother 
of Daiavai Doddiya): a Dalavai of 
Chikkadevaraja, 316, 333, 499. 

MaUarajaiya of Ummattur: Raja 
Wofleyar's encounter with (1608), 67. 

Mallarasa: poet of Chikkadevaraja's 
reign ; a protege of Chikkupadhyaya, 
414 ; his Daedvatara-Charitre, 425. 

Mallikarjuna : poet of Chikkadevaraja's 
reign ; a protege of Chikkupadhyaya, 
414 ; his Sriranga-Mdhdtmya, 424-425; 
referred to, 214 (n. 11), 267, 274 (n. 18, 
19), 286 (n. 63), etc. 

Mallikarjuna: his Sriranga-Mdhatmya 
quoted from, on the greatness of 
Chikkadevaraja, 607. 

Malnafl : operations of the Mysore 
army in (1664), 221 ; chief s of, 822, 
823 ; referred to, 521, 626, etc. 

Mane-terige : an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 353. 

Mangala : an assignment of Raja Wode- 
yar, 76 ; referred to, 67. 

Mangammal of Madura (1689-1706): 
dowager-queen ofChokkanatha 
Nayaka and contemporary of Chikka- 
devaraja, 808, 818, 606 (n. 47), 661 
(n. 1). 

Mannargudi : acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1688), 809. 

Manne-Kolala : acquisition of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1678), 289. 

Manugonfle-durga : acquisition of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1689), 809. 
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Manu'Smriti: on the duties of a 
Sudra (see ander SachcMdrdchdra- 
Nirnaya). 

Marafchajji : siege of by Kanthirava I 
(1641), 128-129. 

Maravas: assist Tirumala Nayaka 
during the Mysorean invasion of 
Madura (c. 1665-1657), 152; part 
played by them in the Mysorean fight 
for Bupremacy in the South (1680- 
1686), 293. 294, 300, 802, 303. 

Maridevaraja Wofleyar (or Mari- 
devaiya) : last son of Muppina- 
Devaraja Wofleyar and younger 
brother of Devaraja Wofeyar, 118, 
212, 218 (n. 9); his grants, 258; 
referred to, 537, 648. 

Mdrkanqeya-Bamayana : see under 
Timmarasa, poet. 

Mastakdbhisheka (or Mastaka-Puje) : 
head-anointing ceremony conduoted 
for Gommateovara at aravaua-Bela- 
goja, 328, 480. 

Masuru : siege of, and not Mysore, in 
1593 ; note on, correcting Ferishta, 521' 
523. 

Mathsi endowments to, as recorded in 
inscriptions, 3 ; maintenance and up- 
keep of ander Devaraja, 236. 

Matla-Venkatapati : a feudatory of 
Kodano!a-Rama I ; takes part in the 
action against Mysore (1674), 276. 

Matsya: an insignia of Chamaraja V, 95. 

Mavattur: acquisition of by Raja 
Wofleyar (1616), 66; western frontier of 
Mysore (1617), 67 ; referred to, 70. 

Mayasamudra : acquisition of by Kanthi- 
rava I (1646), 137. 

Maydvis (or Mayavddis) : an epithet 
applied to the Mysore army by the 
Ikkerians, 133. 

Melkote : scene of action during the 
Bijapur siege of Seringapatam (1639), 
122 ; referred to, 164,167-168, etc. , 

M e 1 k e : description of the town of 
under Kanthirava 1,177 ; as a centre 
of Orl-Vaishnavism and a place of 
Vedio studies, 163, 179, 184-185; a 
strongholdof Ori-Vaishnavism under 
ChikkAdevaraja, 360, 889; deity of, 
861, 867 seq ; gifts, etc;, of the rulers 

, of Mysore in, 88 (n. 61), 70-71, 77,105, 
287, 238, 265,875,876, 877,_etc. - . 



Melkote copper-plate grant (1614) ; 

referred to, 63, 71. 
Miflageei: capture of by Chikka- 

dovaraja (1678), 289. 
Military Consultations : unpublished 

volumes of, containing E. I. Go's 

documents bearing on Mysore, 6 (n. 

9); 7. 

Military Country Correspondence : un- 
published volumes of, containing 
E. I. Co's documents bearing on 
Mysore, 6 (n. 9), 7. 

Mir J inula : Golkonda generalissimo, 
141,146,147. 

Mitravindd-Gdvindam : see under 
Singararya III. 

Monegdra: a title ascribed to Timma- 
raja Wodeyar 1 1 , 89. 

Monolithic Bull (on the Chamundi 
Hill) : a gift of Devaraja (1664), 237, 
267. 

Morasa-nadu: land of the Kannafla- 

speaking Morasu Vokkaligas, 12; 

referred to, 119, 525. 
Morasas : take part in the Bijapur siege 

of Seringapatam (1639), 121 ; assist the 

chief of Jadakana-durga against 

Chikkadevaraja (1676), 279 ; overawed 

by him (c. 1700), 822, 323. 
Muddaiya: Dajavai of Devaraja in 

succession to Mallarajaiya (Mallaraja 

III)ofKajale,218,234. 
Muddaiya of Kankanhajli : a feudatory 

of Kanthirava I, 162. 
Muddaiya of Nagamangala : a feudatory 

of Kanthirava 1,162,182. 
Muddajamma: one of the queens of 

Chamaraja V, 105. 
Mughal Administration, by J. Sarkar : 

referred to, 338 (n. 50), 339 (n. 61), 341 

(n. 58). 

Mughal administration: influence of 
on Chikkadeva's administrative 
machinery, ezamined, 365, 358. 

Mughals : advance of on the Deccan and 
the South, under Aurangzib (down to 
c 1700), 278, 281, 288 287, 804-308, 
310, 811-313, 318, 509 ; claims of to 
Empire - in the South (see under 
Mysore, Mahrattas and the Mughals). 

Mfigur: chief of, 68, 67; acquisition of 
by Raja Wofleyar (1615), 66. 
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Muhammad Adil Shah of Bijapur 
(1627-1666) : contemporary of Kantfil- 
rava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I, 117 ; his 
relations With the : .Karriatak includ- 
ing Mysore (eee under Bijapur) ; 
referred to, 5. 

Muhammad-Ndmdh, by Zahur bin 
Zahuri : as a primary source of Mysore 

- History, 5 ; noticed, 120 (n. 19), 139 
(n 87), 145 (n. 106), 148 (n 121) ; note 
on, as an authority on the siege of 
Seringapatam (1639), 539-541 ; see also 
under Sarkar, J. 

Mullflr : acquisition of by Raja Wocleyar 
(1591), 49. 

Mummadi-Kempe-Gaufla (or Chikka- 
Kempe-Gaudia) of Maga<p (1658-1678) : 
contemporary of Kanthirava I, 143-144 
(w. 97), 163 (n, 23) ; Devaraja's campaign 
against (1667-1668), 230; Chikkadeva- 
raja's campaign against (1678), 288. 

MunivamMbhyudaya : a literary work 
(see under Chiddnanda)., 

Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar : third son 
of Bol-Chamaraja Wodeyar, half- 
brother of Raja Wodeyar and father 
to Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, Kempa- 
devaraja Wodeyar (Devaraja Wode- 
yar), etc., 42,3,13 ; accompanies Raja 
Wodeyar to Seringapatam during his 
visit to Tirumala (c. 1696), 51, 52; 
takes part in the siege of Kesare 
(1596), 54; his gift (1625), 106-106; his 
death (c. 1656), 201 (n.. 165); his 
Vaishoava predilections, 85,164, 361 ; 
referred to, 74, 76, 202 (n. 167-168), 212, 
213 (n. 9), 214 (n. 11), 255, 258, 269, etc. 

Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar and his 
sons : note on, 537. 

Muru-manneyara-ganda: one of the 
titles assumed by Devaraja(1663), 224. 

Music: popularity of as an art under 
Kanthirava I, 179 ; vocal and instru- 
mental, including the guitar (Tumbura) 
and the lute (Vina), under him, 183, 
191; including the lute (Vina) and 
the Panoha'mahdvddya, under Chikka- 
devaraja, 392, 894.395 («. 120). 

Mustafa Khari: Bijapur generalissimo 
in succession to Eanaduila Khan, 127; 
takes part in the aSairs of 1640-1641 
and 1646-1647, 127-128, 133-139, 141; 
his death, 142; referred to, 147,198. 



Muttanjafa : a place taken by Chikka- 
devaraja ' during the campaign of 
1673,274. - 

Muttulinga Nayaka : youngerbrotherof 
Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura, 
286-287 (n. 66), 291. 

Muttu-Virappa Nayaka I of Madura 
(1609-c. 1623) : his relations with 
Mysore under Chamaraja V (c. 1619), 
83,86.. 

Muttu-Virappa Nayaka III of Madura 
(1682-1689): son and successor of 
Chokkanatha Nayaka and contem- 
porary of Chikkadevaraja, 300, 308. 

Mysore : foreign relations of, as reflected 
chiefly in the external sources, 4-8 ; 
Pre-Wofleyar Dynasties in, 10-19; 
kingdom of under the Wodeyar 
Dynasty feee under Kingdom of 
Mysore). 

Mysore : early reference to and forms of 
the word, 20-21 ; note on the derivation 
of, 517-618. 

Mysore: building of the fort of, and 
named Mahisuru-nagara (1524), by 
Hiriya-Betfcada-Chamaraja Wodeyar 
111(1513-1553), 35-36; a patrimonyof 
Boja-Chamaraja Wodeyar IV (1572- 
1676), 87 ; absence of evidence for the 
siege of by Bijapur (in 1693), 49 (n. 21) 
(see also under Masiir) ; description 
of the city of under Kanthirava 
I, 176 (n. 75) ; state of society and 
culture in, under him, 177-178, 179, 
180; description' of the city under 
Chikkadevaraja, 389 i referred to, 69, 
70, 121, 122, 168, 185, 194,198, 202, 
237, 238, 261, 255, 267, 525, etc. 

Mysore : Chikkadevaraja's fight for the 
supremacy of in the South (1680-1686) 
(see under Chikkadevaraja, Wodeyar) ; 
claims of to Empire in the South (see 
under Mysore, Mahrattas and the 
Mughals). 

Mysore Archmological Report, The : 
inscriptions of the rulers of Mysore, 
contained in, 2 ; noticed, 201 (n. 165), 
202 (n. 168), 203 (n. 170), 240 (n 116), 
255 (n. 191), 379 (n. 62), 541-643', 552- 
664, etc. 

Mysore Gate : one of the principal gates 
of the Seringapatam Fort, 174, 296 ; 
at Kuuigal (1674), 880. . . . ;, 
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Mysore QaxeiUtr (New edition): 
noticed, 161 (w. 186), 155. (n. 146), 229 
(n. 66), 247 (n. 161), 276 (n. 80), 486 (n. 
19), 646, 661 (n. 1), etc. 

Mytore Oazetteer (Old edition) : noticed, 
2 (n. 2), 151 (n. 186), 264 (n. 186), 264 
(n, 286), 272 (n. 12), 821 178), 484 
(n. 19), 646, 661 (n. l),.etc. 

Mysore History : sources of (see under 
Sources of Mysore History) ; Wilks's 
treatment of the early period of (see 
under Wilks), 

Mysore, Mahrattas and the Mughals : 
note on the relative claims of to 
Empire in the South, 670-674. 

Mysore Palace: description of under 
Kanfhirava 1, with reference to 
principal apartments (like the Durbar 
Hall, Council-chamber, etc.), 176 
(n. 76). 

Mysore Throne (known as Bhoja-simhd- 
sana, Dakshinasimhdsana, Ratna- 
simhdsana, eto.) : acquisition of by 
Raja Wofleyar (1610), 61; references 
to in the inscriptions of Mysore Bulers 
(from OhamarajaV down to Chikka- 
devaraja), 96-97,168, 188, 190, 224 (n. 
61), 282 (n. 81-82), 288, 246, 279, 285, 
819, 821 (n. 178), 826 (n. 1), 392, etc. 

Mysore Oriental Manuscripts Library : 
collections bearing on Mysore, in, 8. 



M y su ru- Dhoregala-Purvabhyudaya. 
Vivara : a secondary source of Mysore 
History, 8 (n. 10) ; referred to or 
noticed, 24, 27, 31-84, 44, 47 (n. 13), 52 
(n. 47), 109 (n. 1-2), 119 (n, 19), 139 
(n. 87), 146 (n. 110), 148 (n. 121), 644, 
etc. 

MysurU'Dhoregala 'VamMvflli'. a secon- 
dary source of Mysore History, 8; 
referred to or noticed, 23, 27,109 (n. 
2), 111 (n. 12), 117 (n. 15), 119 (n. 19), 
126 (n. 42), 127 (n. 63), etc. 

Mysuru-hobali-ast agramada- hdvadi: 
one of the eighteen departments 
introduced by Chikkadevaraja, 366. 

Mysuru-hObali-vichdrada- chdv a.di : 
one of the eighteen departments 
introduced by Chikkadevaraja, 355. 

MysHru-Nagarada-Purvottara: a 
secondary source of Mysore Hiatory, 
8 (n. 11) ; on the traditional origin and 
founding of the Wofleyar Dynasty, 
23-24,27,28, 29, 30 ; referred to, 32, 45. 

Mysuru-Rdjara-Charitre, by Venkata- 
ramapaiya: a secondary source of 
Mysore History, 8 ; on the traditional 
origin and founding of the Wofleyar 
Dynasty, 23, 26-27; referred to or 
noticed, 45, 56 (n. 79), 106 (n. 109), 109 
(n. 1-2), 115 (n. 12), 145, 292 (n. 75), 
833, etc. 



Nagamangala : acquisition of byChama- 
raja V (1618,1630), 88,84, 91 ; northern 
frontier of Mysore (1637), 95 ; chief of, 
121,162,182. 

Nallappa: manuscript of Haidar- 
Ndmdh from the family of, 5 (n. 6). 

Nafur (or Na]liir) : an assignaient of 
Raja Wofleyar (c. 1617), 76 i referred 
to, 67, 688. 

Namakal: acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1697), 816. 

Ndmatlrtham : Orl-Vaishuava daily rite 
observed by Chikkadevaraja, 845, 862, 

365. 

Ndna-varna-makuia -man d alikar a - 
ganda: one of the titles adopted by 
Devaroja, 324. 

Nandaka: sword of Chikkadevaraja, 
867, 602 (fi. 28). 



Nandinatha Wofleyar of Kalale: see 
under Kalale Family. 

Nanjanatha: a scholar of Chamaraja 
V's court, 104 (n. 108). 

Nanjanathaiya (or Nandinathaiya) of 
Kajale : Da)avai of Devaraja in succes- 
sion to Muddaiya and Eantaiya, 218 ; 
takes part in the war against Ikkeri 
(1663-1664), 220-222; and in the con- 
quests of 1666-1667, 225-226 ; referred 
to, 70, 284 (n. 88), 263, 265. 

Nanjangufl: ad van ce of Madura on (c. 
1659), 168; gifts, etc„of the Mysore 
Rulers in, 167, 238, 377; referred to, 
64,128, 239, 525. 

Kanjanna of Ma]ava])i : a feudatory of 
Kanthlrava 1,162,182. 

Kanjaraja : second son of Raja Wogeyar, 
74,76. 
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Nanjaraja of Hadinacf : Baja Woijjeyar's 
exploit over (1614), 66; referred to, 
69, 87, 88. 

Nanjaraja "Wbfleyar of Haradanahayi : 
Baja Wofleyar's campaign against 
(1616), 66. 

Nanjarajaiya, Karachuri: his struggle 
for Trichinopoly as narrated in the 
Haidar-Ndmdh, 6. 

Nanjarajaiya of Hura: son of Kempa- 
rajaiya of Hura, 114; Dajavai of 
Kanjhirava I in succession to 
Timmarajaiya, 127 (n. 62); plays a 
prominent part in the affaira of 1640- 
1647, 127-130, 182, 184-186, 189 ; his 
death, 189; referred to, 117 (n. 15), 
169,160 (n. 8), 197,198. 

Nanjarajaiya 1 of Kajale: the generai 
entrusted with the southern campaigns 
ofDevaraja(c. 1669-1663), 226 (n. 60), 
263. 

Nanjarajaiya of Talakacl : Raja Wo A e- 
yar's campaign against (1607), 56; 
referred to, 85, 524. 

Nanjarayapatna : a tawn in Coorg, 187, 
156 ; chief of, 163,188. 

Nanjunc}a-Arasu (or Nanjun A a-Baja) : 
Changajva chief of Piriyapatna ; Raja 
Wodeyar's campaign against (1610, 
1617), 65, 66, 70; Chamaraja V's 
campaign against (1626), 88, 89; 
Kanthirava l'a campaign against 
(1645), 134-187 ; referred to, 140. 

Narasappa Wodeyar (Narasa Nayaka) of 
Jaflakana-durga : Chikkadevaraja's 
campaign against (1675-1676), 279, 
280. 

Narasaraja : eldest son of Baja Wodeyar 
and father of Chamaraja V, 59, 62, 74- 
76, 81 (w. 2)-82 (n. 4), 100, 

Narasimha Nayaka of Hoje-Narasipur ; 
Baja Wodeyar's campaign against 
(1684), 47; Eanthlrava I's campaign 
against (1644), 134; Devaraja's 
campaign against (1666), 226. 

Narasimha-Suri : composer of the 
copper-plate grant from Tonflanur 
(1647), 195. 



Naronelli (or NaranaJJi) : acquisition of 

by Baja Wofleyar (1596), 49. 
Navakoft-Ndrdyana : an appellation of 

Chikkadevaraja, 365. 
Navardtri : see under Mahdnavami. 
Navilur: arent-free village grantedby 

Venkata I to Baja Wodeyar (c 1609), 

67 ; referred to, 100. 
Ndyaks of Madura, by B. Satyanatha 

Aiyar and S. K. Aiyangar (Editor) : 

noticed, 67 (n. 132), 93 (n. 54), 138 (n. 

81), 160 (n. 130), 151 (n. 186), 155 (n. 

146), 205-206 (n. 179-183), 215 (w. 13), 

221 (n. 37), 229 (n. 66), 276 (n. 80), 280 

(n. 41), 293 (n. 82), 821 (n. 178), 605 (n. 

47), 651 (n. 1), 572-573 (n. 1), etc. 
Nilusoge, chief of : a feudatory of 

Kanthirava I, 162. 
Nimbaji : Mahratta generai of Sambha- 

ji's army ; takes part, and is slain, in 

the Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam 

(1682), 295 (n. 94)-296, 301 (n. 110) 

referred to, 319, 550-651. 
Nirupasi included in inscriptions, 2 

(n.4). 

Nirupada-chdvadi : one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Ohikka- 
devaraja, 855. 

Niyogi : derivation and meaning of, 50 
(n. 35). 

Nonavinkere: action at (1640), 127. 

Nose-cutting : a feature of Mysorean 
warf are ; earliest instance of in Mysore 
History (c. 1674), 41 (n. 74) ; during the 
siege of Kesare (1696), 64 ; during the 
Bijapur siege of Seringapatam (1639), 
122, 124 ; during the counter-invasion 

. of Mysore by Madura (c. 1667-1669), 
163-154; during eivappa Nayaka I's 
retreat from Seringapatam (1660), 218 ; 
in the warfare of 1678,1682 and 1696, 
289,296,315. 

Nrhari : composer of the OajjiganahaWi 
Plate (1689), 195. 

Nuggehajli: taken by Dajavai KumSr- 
aiya (1674), 277 ; referred to, 18, 626. 

Nuronda: poet; see under Saundara- 
Kdvya. 



0 

OUkdr: an officiai of the Kanddchdr Ordeals: persistance of belief in, 897- 
service, 888-899 ; referred to, 68, 898. 
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Oriental Historical Majmscrifin, by 
William Taylor: noticea; 98 (n. 54), 
;226(n.60). 

Origin and foundation of the Wodeyar 



Padma-Purdna- Tiku : see under 

Okikkupadhyaya. 
Padm'aoija-PaQflita : see ' under Raya- 

sdra-Satnuchchaya. 
PadminH-Kalydfia : see under Eringii- 

ramma. 

Palace Cdpper*plates' (1668): referred 

to, 225, 235, 239, 248. 
Palace Bistory: see under Annals of 

the Mysore Royal Family 
Palace Library, H. H. the Maharaja's, 

Mysore: manuscript of Haidar- 

Ndmah from, 5. 
Palghat (Palakdd) : chiefs of, protected 

by Chikkadevaraja (1703), 822. 
Palupare : chief of, 90; siege and cap- 
ture of by Kanthirava I (1646), 134. 
Pancha-mahavadya : music of, under 

Chikkadevaraja (see under Music). 
Parakala-Math : probable beginnings of 

in Mysore, in Devaraja's reigh, 247 

(n. 151). 

Parama-ravuta Guruvaona : Chama- 
raja V's campaign against (1631), 91 
(n, 48). 

Paramatti: taken by Chikkadevaraja 
(1673), 274-275 (n 20); loat but 
retaken (1689), 309. 

Para-rdya-bhayankara : one of the 
titles adopted by Devaraja, 224. 

'Paravasudeva temple at G'unglupet: 
built by Chikkadevaraja, 375-376 ; his 
Bhakta-vigrahd in, 387; referred to, 
266. 

Pdrupatyagdr : asubordmate executive 
officiai, 238, 334, 337, 348, 349. 

Pdiavdra : an impost levied by Chikka- 
devaraja, 853. 

Paichifnaranga-Mdhatmya : see under 
Ohikkupadhyaya. ■ ' • 

Paichimaranga-Mdhatmya : see under 
Timmd-Kavi. ' 

Paichimarangardja-Stavah.: see under 
Tirumaldrya 1 1 . 

Pattdaiya of Samballi: Kanthi'rara I's 
campaign against (1641), 129. . 



Dyriasty : see: under Wodeydt' 

Dynaaty. ' - . 

Orme, Robert: see under. Historical 
;• Fragments. 



Paftanada-chava4i : one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Chikka- 
devaraja, 356. 
Pattanada-hobaji-acfagrdmada-chdvadii 
one of the eighteen departments 
introduced by Chikkadevaraja, 356, 
Patfanada-hobali-vichfira '. name of a 
department in Mysore under Kauthi- 
raval(1649), 171. 
Pattanada 'hiibalirvicharada-c hdvadi: 
one of the eighteen departments 
introduced by Chikkadevaraja, 355. 
Payment in kind: under Chikka- 
devaraja, 341-843 ; utility of, 344. 
Penriagara: acquisition of by Kanthi- 
rava I (c. 1658), 147. 
Penukoncla (Ghahagiri) : jyost-Ilaksas- 
Tag4i capital of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, 16; final siege and acquisi- 
tion of by Bijapur (1653), 145-146 (n. 
107), 147 ; referred to, 61 (n. 97), 82, 
98-94 (n. 67), 107, 131, 140, 227, 231, 
247, 305, 812, 515, 527, 570, 671, etc. 
Piriyapatna: chief of, 121; siege and 
annexation of by Kauthirava I (1645), 
136-136, 138, 171 (n. 66), 198, 206; 
referred to, 18, 88, 89, 95, etc. 
Political data in literary works and 
inscriptions of Chikkadevaraja's 
reign: treatment of, 274 (n. 18). • 
Pommina-chdvddi : one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Chikka- 
devaraja, 356. 
Position of women in Mysore: under 
Kaothirava 1,179,182 (n. 100) ; under 
Chikkadevaraja, 398. 

Prabhu-Channaraja Wofleyar (Prabhu- 
deva) of Kafte-Majalavagi: Chania- 
raja V's oampaign against (1626), 88, 
89, referred to, 97. 
' Pratapa Nayaka: Kanthirava l'a 

.. campaign against (1646), 137. 

Pre-hiatory : traces of in Mysore, 10. 
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Pre-Wo$eyar . Dynasties in Mysore : 
account of, 10-19; beginnings, of 
history, 10; features of Vijayanagar 
prpvincial administration (1386-1610), 
11-19. 

Press List of Ancient Records in Fort 
8t. George : a guide ta Fort St. George 
Becords, 6 (n. 8). 

Proceedings of the Indian Historical 

Records Commission : documents 
bearing on Mysore, mentioned in, 4. 

Proenza, Jesuit Father: his letter in 
La Mission Du Madure referred to or 
quoted on the affairs of c. 1647-1669, 
142 (w. 92), 144-145, 149-150, 162-163; 
criticismof, 154, 208. 

Prostitution : as a social evil under 
Kanthirava 1,194 ; a deep-rooted evil 



• of coatemporary city . life under 
Devaraja, 248; an established social 
evil under Chiikadevaraja; explained 
and accounted for with reference .to 
the rigour of marital law and the 

. Roman conception, of marriage, 
divorce, etc., 408-411.. 

Puhganur : levies from, during the siege 
of Kesare (1596), 526; referred to, 18. 

Purageri : an outskirt of Mysore early 
in the 16th century, 85 ; note on, 518- 
619. 

Purushottamaiya : ambassador from 
Ikkeri, who' negotiated peace with 
Mysore (1664), 221. 

Puvala-Hanumappa Nayaka : 'see under 
Kenge-Hanumappa Nayaka, 



Q 

Quasi-historical works : a secondary Qutb Shah : see under Golk,on<fa. 
source of Mysore History, 1, 2; value 
of, 8-9. 



Bagale: a Kannada poetical metre ; use 
of in the works of Chikkadevaraja's 
reign, 414. 

Raghavabhyudaya ; see under Singar- 
arya III. 

Ragbunath-Pant : confidential minister 
of Shahji, 281 ; his role in Sivaji's 
expedition to the Kama tak (1677), 282 ; 
referred to, 286. 

Baghunatha-Setupati : the Marava chief 

• who supported Maduraagainst Mysore 
(c: 1655-1657), 152. : . 

Raglan, Lord : see under Tradition. 

Raja-mudi : a jewelled crown endowed 
by Raja Wodeyar to the shrine of Sri- 
Narayana at Melkote, 70- 

Raja Wodeyar (1578-1617): ruler of 
Mysore in succession to'Bettada (Deva- 
raja) Wodeyar, 44-80 ; principal autho- 
rities for his reign, 44-45; birth, 
aocessdon and early life, 45 ; bis full 
name, 46 (n. 6)46 ; his. political posi- 
tion (in 1578), 46; firet signa of 
aggression (1584), 46-47; his relations 
with Tirumala (e. 1688-1691); 47 (n. 18)- 
49; his further aggressions (1692-1696), 



49-50; his designs on Seringapatam 
(c. 1596) 50-51 ; his. proposed visit to 
Tirumala, 51 ; an attempt on his life 
51-63 ; the siege of Kesare (belonging 
to Mysore) by Tirumala (1596), 63 (n. 
62)-66; subsequent relations between 

• him and Tirumala (1696-1607), 66-66 ; 
fresh attempt on his life (1607), 66; 
further relations (1608-1610)^6-69; his 
acquisition of Seringapatam (February 
8, 1610), 59-60; the acquisition, a 
conquest, 60 (n. 96)-61 ; its effects, 61 
(n. 97)-62 (n. 101) ; Seringapatam, the 
new capital of the' kingdom, 62; his 
subsequent relations with Venkata I 
of i Vijayanagar (during 1610*1614), 
62-65 (». 113-114); his further terri- 
torial acquisitions (1610-1617), 65-60; 

■ his political position and extent of his 
kingdom (1617), 66-67 (n. 132)-; his rule 
with reference to the ideal of Dhurma 
interpreted, 67-68 ; his administrative 
measures, • 68; organization of the 
Mahanawmi Durbar (1610), 68-69; 
institution of the office of Dalavdi (c, 
1614), 69-70; his religion, gifts, grants, 
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etc., 70-71 (n 143.148);his statues, 71; 
: h'w piety, 72 ; literary activity during 
his reign, 72-78; his domestic life, 73- 

76 ; his last days, 76; his death, 77 (n. 
180); his celebrity in history and 
tradition, 77-78 ; an estimate of him, 
78-80; referred to, 81 (n. 2), 106,108, 
109,118, 115 (n. 10), 116 (n. 14), 168, 
281, 262, 860, 429, 431, 621, 628, 624, 
526-532, 534, 535, 537, etc. 

Raja- Chikkade'vardj-Muhammad-Shdyi: 
inscription on the seal said to have 
been sent to Chikkadevaraja by 
Aurangzib (c 1700), 819. 

Raja Jagadev : a title said to have been 
conferred by Aurangzib on Chikka- 
devaraja (c 1700), 319. 

Rajaiya : an agent of Chamaraja V, 97. 

Rajaiya of Terakauambi : a feudatory of 
Kanthirava 1,162,182. 

KajarSm : youngerbrother of Sambhaji ; 
fortunes of, 810, 311-312. 

Rajasekhara-Vilasa : see under Shadak- 
sharadeva. 

Rajavali-Katha (1888),by Devachandra: 
a secondary source of Mysore History, 
8; on the traditional o ri gin and 
founding of the Wodeyar Dynasty, 
22-23, 26 (n. 19); noticed, 70 (n. 142), 

77 (n. 180), 102 (n 92), 105 (n. 105), 106 
' (n. 109), 109 (n. 1-2), 111 (n. 10), 116 (n. 

10), 122 (w. 83), 130 (n. 60), 203 (n. 174), 
212 (n. 5), 254 (n. 186), 270 (n, 5), 272 
(n. 13), 806 (n. 125), 378 (n. 38), 408 (n. 

. 165), 528-529, 645 ; see also under 
Devachandra. 

Raksas 'Tagdi (Rakshasa-Tangadi), 
battle of (1566) : its generai political 
effects in their bearings on Vijaya- 
nagar provincial administration, 15- 
19; referred to, 61, 278,869, ete» 

Bdmabitna : name of the Jkkeri elephant 
which took part in the action at 
Hebbaje (1696), 314-815. 

Ramachandra: see under Asva-Sastra. 

Ramachandra Nayaka of aadamangala : 
Chikkadevaraja's campaign against 
(1678), 275. 

Rama-Di'kshita : a Brahman dialectician 
at the court of Chamaraja Y, 102 (n. 89). 

Ramagiri-durga : taken by Bijapur 
(1688), 119 ; acquisition of by Kauthi'- 
rava I (1640), 126. 



Ramakrishnaiya : Niyogi of Ikkeri, 125 

(n. 89), 126,133. 
Ramalinga : name of the elephant sent 

in as a present to Chamaraja V in 

1618 and 1631, 88, 92. 
Rama-navami : a popular festival under 

Devaraja, 247 ; and during the reign 

of Chikkadevaraja, 396. 
Ramanujaiya : Fradhani and I)a|avai 

of Tirumala II in Seringapatam, 18 ; 

referred to, 47, 75. 
Ramappa Cauda of Maddagiri-sime ; 

Chikkadevaraja's campaign against 

(1678), 288. 
Ramarajaiya (Rama III) : Vijayanagar 

Viceroy in Seringapatam(c. 1669-1581) 

under Tirumala I and Sri-Ranga 1 1 , 

17 ; his relations with Bola-Chama- 

raja Wotfeyar IV of Mysore (1572-1676), 

40-41; referred to, 46, 47 (n. 18), 

529. 

Ramarajiyamu : on the battle of 
Hassan (1674), 277. 

Ramasamudra : acquisition of by Raja 
Woodyar (1616), 66. 

Ramayanam-Tirumalarya: 6ri- 
Vaishnava scholar and poetof Chikka- 
devaraja's court, 414, 448 ; his compo- 
sition of the Devanagara Plate and 
other inscriptions in Kavya style, 
449450. 

Rana-dhira: a distinctive title of 
Kanthirava I, 210. 

Ranadulla Ehan (Rustam-i-zaman) : 
Bijapur generalissimo, 118 ; plays an 
active part in the Karnatak affaire of 
Bijapur (1637-1640), including the 
siege of Seringapatam (1639), 118-123, 
126-127 ; referred to, 198, 278, 640, 
641, etc. 

Rangamma : queen of Tirumala 1 1 , 59 ; 
referred to, 526. 

Rangappa Nayaka of Hoje-Narasipur : a 
feudatory of Kanthirava 1,163. 

Rangasamudra : a village granted ' by 
Tirumala II toRaja Wodeyar (c. 1698), 
56 ; an- assignment of Raja Wofleyar 
(c. 1617), 76; chief of, a feudatory of 
Kanthirava 1,163 referred to, 49,67* 

Ranuve : an element of the local militia 
in Mysore, 24, 238. 

Bainasw'thdsana : see under Mysore 
Throne, 
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Ratnagiri: acquisition of by Kaitfhi- , 165-166,209} under Devaraja Woaeyar, 

rava I (c. 1653), 147; referred to, 141. 235-236, 266; under Chikkadevaraja 

Ratnakara-Varni : Jain poet ; his Wofleyar, 878-375. 

Bharateevara-Gharite referred to, 102. Remati-Venkataiya : Dajavai of Rama- 

Ravuta : a cavalry officiai, 238. rajaiya in the Seringapatam Vioe- 

Read, Capt. Alezander: see under royalty, 16-17, 41, 4647. 

Baramahal Becords. Roman Law : conception of property ,- 

Records of Fort St. George, The: a marriage, divorce, etc., in, as con- 

primary. source of Mysore History, 1, trasted with the Hindu Code, 410 

2 ; value of the collections of, 6-7. (n. 171). 

Religions toleration in Mysore : under Rukmangada Charitre : see under 

Raja Wofleyar, 70; under Chamaraja Chikkupadhyaya. 

Wodeyar V, 98-99, 102, 108; under Rustam Khan : the usurper-commander 

Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I, at Madura (1678-1680), 287, 291-292. 
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Sabaraiankara - Vilasa : see under 
Shaalaksharadeva, 

Sabnis Bommarasaiya of Kolivada : see 

under Bommarasaiya of Kolivada. 
Sabnia Krishnappaiya of Ikkeri : see 

under Krishyiappaiya. 
Sachchudarachdra-Nirnaya : a work on 
legislation relating to Sudras (see under 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar) ; exposition 
of with reference to the tenets of the 
Mahabharata, Vishnu-Purana, Manu- 
Smriti, Bhagavad-Gita, etc., 399404 ; 
referred to, 439, 449. 
Sadamangalam : Chikkadevaraja's 
campaign in the region of (1673), 275 ; 
lost but re-acquired (1697), 316. 
Saivism in Mysore : under Chamaraja 
V, 98 (n. 73) ; under Kauthirava I, 
166; under Devaraja, 236; under 
, Chikkadevaraja, 374-375. 
Saklespur : taken by Dajavai Kumaraiya 
(1674), 277; acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1695), 315; restored to its 
chief (c. 1698-1700), 321. 
Sakrepatqa: acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1663),. 221 ; western limit of Mysore 
(1665, 1673), 222, 233, 237; acquisition 
of by Chikkadevaraja (1690), 811; 
north-western frontier of Mysore 
(1704), 323; referred to, 138,151. 
Salem (Salya) : Devaraja's records from, 
, 230; eastern limit of Mysore (1678), 
233, 237; taken by Chikkadevaraja 
■ (1673), 274 ; lost but re-acquired (1697), 
316. 



Salem-Baramahal : eastern frontier of 

c Mysore (1704), 323. 

Saligrama: acquisition of by Chama- 
raja V (1626), 88; Kanthirava I's 
agent at, 159, 162 (w 21), 171. 

Salva : an insignia of Chamaraja V, 95. 

Samayachara : an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 353. 

Sambajji: principality of, 128-129; its' 
siege and acquisition by Kauthirava I 
(1642), 130-181; referred to, 198, 207; 
chief of, 227; re-acquisition of by 

. Mysore (1668), 230. 

Sambhaji : son of Sivaji ; succeeds to 
the sovereignty of the Mahratta posses- 
sions in the Deccan and the Karnatak 
(1680), 290, 298, 295 (w. 94) ; -joins 
Ikkeri and Golkonda against Chikka- 
devaraja (1682), 299 (n. 105)300 (w. 106); 
his fight with him for supremacy in 
the South (1682-1686), 300-301; his 
retirement (1686), 304 (n. 119); hie 
capture and death (1689), 808 ; referred 
to, 306, 309, 310, 508, 561, 573 (n, 1), 
etc. 

Sammukhada-chavadi: one of the 

eighteen departments introduced by 

Chikkadevaraja, 357. 
Sampige; acquisition of by Devaraja 

(1663), 220. 
Samyaminipattanam : southern Dhar- 

mapuri; a Mahratta outpost (c. 1680- 

1681), 298. 

Sangaiya of Umtnattur : a feudatoryof 
Kanthirava 1,162. 
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Sangatya : a Kannada poetical metre, 
, 261 ; popularity of, 197; use of in the 

works of Chikkadevaraja's reign, 414. 
Sangatyas : see under Chikkupddhydya. 
Sankha : an insignia: acquired by Raja 

Wodeyar, 66 ; .referred to, 95. 
Sankhagiri : Chikkadevaraja's agent at, 

309,334. 

Sanskrit learning : under Kanthi'rava I, 
194-195; under Devaraja, 249.250; 
under Chikkadevaraja, 889-891. 

Santa- Vira-Deeika : his Sivagana- 
Charitra referred to, 102 (n. 89). 

Santaji-Ghorpade : brother of Sivaji and 
Governor of Gingee (1677), 282 ; con- 
cludes Sivaji's treaty with Ekoji, 286; 
Ghokkanatha Nayaka's dealings with 
him, 286, 291 ; bis march on Bangalore 
(1687), 806 ; bis raids in the Karnajak 
(1695-1697) and deatb (1697), 312, 
referred to, 551. 

Saptapadi : a Kannaga poetical metre ; 
use of in the works of Chikkadeva- 
raja's reign, 414. 

Sarabha : an insignia of Chamaraja V, 
95. 

Saragfir : acquisition of by Raja Wode 

yar (1612), 65. 
Saraja-Hanumendra-Yaso-Vilasa : see 

under Krishna-Sarma. 
earaja-Nagappaiya : Niyogi of Ikkeri, 

who concluded peace with Mysore 
- (c. 1700), 821. 

Saratavalli: acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1666), 226; taken by Chikkadevaraja 
(1675), 278. 

Sarkar, J: (see under Aurangzib and 
Mughal Administration) ; referred to 
or • noticed in connection with the 
Muhummad-Namah, 5, 145 (n. 106), 
148(n.l20),639(n.l). 

Saryadhfkari : designation . pf CJiief 
Minister or executive offloer in Mysore, 
69. , . 

Satagahalli: a scene of action during 
the siege of Kessare (1696),.64. 

Sati: . observance of by the Mysore 
Royal Family, in 1687, 106; in 1638, 
111; in 1659, 203; in 1678, 264; 
discontinuance of (in 1704) explained, 
'601(n. 19). 

Satra : - feeding-house ; maintenance, 
and upkeep of unfler .Devaraja,.286; 



prosperity of during Chikkadevaraja's 
reign, 897. 

Satvika-Brahma- Vidyd-Vilasa : s e e 
under Chikkupddhyaya. 

Satyagala : a scene of action during the 
siege of Kesare (1596), 54; its chief 
assiste Nanjaraja of Hadinacl against 
Kaja Wo A eyar (1614), 65 ; acquisition 
of by Chamaraja V (1625), 87 ; chief of, 
a feudatory of Kanthi'rava 1,121,162. 

Satyamangalam : acquisition of by 
Kanfchiirava I (1654), 148; south- 
eastern frontier of Mysore (1659), 156 ; 
referred to, 207. 

Saundara-Kavya, by Nuronda : as a pri- 
mary source of Mysore History, 8. 

Selections from Public Consultations, 
Letters, etc. : E. I. Co.'s documents 
bearing on Mysore, contained in, 6. 

Selections from the Peshwa Daftar : a 
primary source of Mysore History, 
1, 2 ; value of, 7-8. 

Senabhoga : a local official, 172, 288. 

Seringapatam : rise and fallof as the 
seat of the Vijayanagar Viceroyalty 
(c. 1400-1610), 13-19 (see also under 
Bdja Wodeyar and Tirumala II) ; 
note on some versions of Raja 
Wodeyar's acquisition of (1610), 626- 
599. - . 

Seringapatam : siege of by the Bijapur 
army under Ranadulla Khan (1639), 
119:124; dateof the event, and generai 
causes, 119 (n. 19)-120 ; the demand 
for tribute and after, 120 ; composition 

. of the Bijapur and Mysore armies, 
120-121 (n. 28-29); position of the 
besieging army, 121-122 ; the siege, 
122 (n. 33)-123 ; the truce, aud Rana- 
dulla Khan's return, 128; importance 
of the event, 124 ; siege of by Sivappa 
Nayaka I of Ikkeri (1669-1660), 216 

. (n. 13), 217-218; Sivaji's advance on 
(1677), 283, 284; Mahratta invasion of 
(1682), 296:296, 550-551. 

Seringapatam: strengthening of the 
fort of by Kanthi'rava I and Chikka- 
devaraja, 160, 336-336; as a strjong- 
hold of Sri:Vaishuavism in Mysore, 
360; Chikkadevaraja's gif ta, etc., in, 

', 376-377, etc. 

Seringapatam: description of the capital 
city of under Kanthirava I, Devaraja 
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and Chikkadevaraja, 173-176 (n. 70-71), 
246, 388, 390; state of sooiety and 
culture in, under them, 177-194, 246- 
248, 266,890-898, 408411 i referred to, 
62, 64, 67, 69. 70, 76,160,198, 264, 281, 
496,621, 523, 524, 525, 530, 532,538, 
539-641, 647-549, 570, 571, etc. 

Seringapatam Palace : description of 
under Kanfchirava I, with reference to 
the principal apartments (like the 
Durbar Hall or Hiriya-Hajara 
Lakshmi'Vildsa, etc.), 175 (n. 71); 
under Chikkadevaraja, described with 
reference to the Durbar Hall (Saun- 
darya-Vilasa), etc., 388, 391-392. 

Seringapatam Temple Plates (1686) : 
referred to, 305, 388, 442, 449, 550. 

Sesha-Dharma : see under Chikkupddh- 
yaya. 

Sewell, Robert : his A Forgotten Empire 
noticed, 522 ; his Historical Inscrip- 
tions of Southern India noticed, 646. 

Shadaksharadeva (Shadaksharaiya) : 
Vira-Saiva preceptor to the family of 
Mudda-Bhupa of Yejandur ; colleague- 
at-studies of Chikkadevaraja (c 1668- 
1673), 271 (n. 10) ; afterwards one of 
his councillors. 272, 326 ; his ancestry, 
attainments, etc., 329, 378 (n. 33),' 464; 
his works (Rajasekhara - Vilasa, 
Vrshabhendra-Vijaya or Basavardja- 
Vijaya, Sabaraeankara-Vilasa, Kavi- 
Karna-Rasayana,Bhaktadhiky a- 
Ratadvali and Sivadhikya-Ratnavali), 
455-456. 

Shaddareana • dharma • sthapandcharya 
(or Shaddharma-chakr'esvara) : a title 
attributed to Ohamaraja V, 99. 

Shah Jahan: Mughal Emperor; his 
partition treaty (of 1686) with Bijapur 
and Golkonda, 118. 

Shahji; father of Sivaji; as a Bijapur 
general, placed by Banadulla Khan 
in charge of Bangalore (1638), 119; 
takes part in the siege of Basavapatna 
(1640) and Vellore (1647), 126,141 ; his 
arrest, etc. (1649-1650), 142; continued 
in his charge of the Karnatak-Bijapur- 
Balaghat and Payanghat (1666-1664), 
150; referred to, 127, 215, 273, 282, 
307 (n. 180), 570, 572, 573, etc. 

Shahji II of Tanjore : son and successor 
'ofEkoji, 308 (n. 134), 



Shaw, George Bernard: see under 
Coil's, J. S. 

Siddi Masaud: Bijapur general under 
Khan Muhammad, 148,149. 

Simeya-Kandacharada-Chavadi : one of 
the eighteen departments introduced 
by Chikkadevaraja, 356-366. 

Simha : an insignia of Chamaraja V, 95. 

Sindhughatta : acquisition of by Chama- 
raja V (1623), 87 ; referred to, 128. 

Singa)a-Raya of Ikkeri: assiste the 
chief of Piriyapatua during Ohama- 
raja V'S siege of the place (1626), 88, 
89,90. 

Singanallur : acquisition of by Kanfchi- 
rava I (1642), 130-131 ; record of Deva- 
raja from (1659), 226, 238. 

Singappa Wodeyar of Bejaguja: his 
futile attempt on Raja Wodeyar's life 
(1607), 56. 

Singararya I (SingaracharyaorSingara- 
iyangar I) : teacher of Bettada-Chama- 
raja Wodeyar; his Sriranga- 
Mdhatmya, 72 (n. 156-167)-78; referred 
to, 360, 632, 533. 

Singararya II (Ajasingararya or Singar- 
aiyangarll) : a typical ari-Vaishnava 
scholar of the times of Kanfchirava I, 
178 (n. 85)-179; his popularity as 
Paurdnika to Devaraja, 247,249 ; his 
influence as a eri-Vaishnava leader, 
on Chikkadevaraja, 864; his titles, 
etc., 390; his gift, 397 (n. 127); 
referred to, 186, 250. 328, 360, 361, 364 
(n. 14), 383, 428, 450451 (n. 158), 453, 
532. 

Singararya III (or Singaraiyangar III) : 
younger brother of Tirumalarya 1 1 , 
391,414, 426; his attainments, etc., 
487 ; his Gloss on the Yadugiri-Nara- 
yana-Stavah (inoluding the Srisail 
drya-Dinacharyd), 437-488; Mitra- 
vinda-Gdvindam, 438440; otherworks 
(Baghavabhyudaya and Gita-Ranges- 
vara), 440; referred to, 438, 461 (n. 
168), 632, etc. 

Si'ra (Sirya) : ohief of, 18, 90,119 ; part of 
Shahji's jahgir in Mysore, 160, 282, 
283, 291 ; Mughal subdh of, 307, 318, 
317,318 ; northern frontier of Mysore 
(1704), 323; referred to, 141, 147,289 
(n, 63), 526, etc. 
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fe attw>ri *» c^cielji the Katuiatter 
(i«0),«. ' 

«(W%)oW(< an hri%Xft *qTrire*'1ty 

Kaja Wodeyar, «S. 
#Ml<M»Sra-»aMI«ti|i'.- sounder SW»- 

8r»»ji : sod «l BBtnfi «nd cotftftfiporary 
of ChikkadivarajB., d>8; h& expedition 
to the Karaltak (1677), -881-988; bit 
Irruption into Mysore (o. August 1877), 
983-834; id inqUutkAi'/ 234-886 (n. 
68); bin treaty with Ekflji, 286; his 
death (1690), 9BQ; referred to, "9. 2S9. 
«e(».UMM (»1 N), 481, 508, 611, 

MS, H4, tst, era {n. D-ora^u. 

Rivaling* W*ysk* (Sivalingeiye) : eoo- 
jn-hvw al OTt([l N6y*kk I of IkMii, 
annotate part, and is slain, in the 
mutter-war between Mysore and 

.*kk8ri (e, 196J-1668T, 819 280. 
Srvejjne Niydfe I of lkkBri- (1646 -1660) : 
oo»telnj>or«y- et KaothIx*v» I, 117; 
hi* Beefy relations with Bijipur and 
MjavM, rfl9 r 188, 137; hie treachery 
toward* TIrabhadi* Kayaks, 187 (w. 
fil); support* Mustafa: Khan against 
Myaor* (16**). lSBv-bis eUhessy to 
Mysore .(1847), lid; -his 'aggressions 
(1647-1662), 161; hi* aaylaju to Sri- 
Bangs VI Vijayensgar '(during c, 
. 166*-lj»69),161(si. 188); Ms anti-Mysore 
polity afcr-1650), 166.166 («, 146-146) ; 

. contemporary of DsVartJe.'^U ; his 
expedition to and' siege of Seringa- 
aeMm (1669), *21t (n. 18):fll7; raises 
the stage end retramta (a WO), 917 
21*! Jua death (September 318 ! 
referred to, Sift, 988, 264-268; 671, etc. 

Sftaawafcam ; . stronghold of the 
TJmmetU* -chief* under Vijayanagar, 
M-lt- . V. . - 

&*aiaiswa<j)0ljsi»»u, by Baseppe 
Niyeki I of &k{ri: referred to or 

. noticed, WJk SQ&t (s/UTlM). 

9*«U1 MfUlBtlori: under Cbikkadeva. 

eMsttju&in IftwM .- under Kunthi- 
K*e* tfiOaja^ei aled- nnaxrartit 

W^*^ 1 V>(^IMi° 266-isw; under 



Chftkadevarija Wodeyar, S87-4J1 

** (eeetbo under ChiiXti'iiiaikJa, 

' tToBeyeVJ. ' 
Sode: chief of, aasiite rtiVavftarft'yakal 

during bis expedition to Ber&gspatitm 

(1669), 916. 
55madeva-B3ri: author ol Nfnvskyi- 
"mrita and ■ Y<tia*m<tka (868); hia 
/ definition of dhama examined in Its 

bearings on Raj a WodeyBr'e ideakof 

government, 67-88. 
Simsrijeiye: Ourikir of Chikkadeva- 

rije, entrusted with the working of 

the legislation relating ' to Antau 

families, 866, 896, 408; referred to, 

387, 898 («. 117). 
Somarajsiye of Tslakafl : "Raja Wode- 

yar's campaign against (1816), 68; 

CnSmarija V'a campaign agajatt 

(1891), 87. 

Sosale : acquisition of by Raja WodDttr 
(1606), 66; chief of, a feudatory 'oi 
Katfhirava 1, 168; referred to, 64. 

Sources oi Mysore History, The: indica- 
ted and discussed, 1-9 ; introductory, 
1-9 ; primary sources (including ins- 
criptions, literary works, coat*, travels 
and treats, ta^tern^bTary chronicles 
and memoirs, the Record* of Fort St. 
Qeorgt, the Diary of Ananda Sanga 
PiUai end Selection! from the Pesftttu 
Daftar), 9-8; secondary aoaroee (in- 
cluding quasi-historical works), 8-9. 

Sottrws of Vijeytnagar HUtarg, edited 
by 8. K. Aiyangar ; noticed, 138 (n. 
61), 166 <*. 146), 316 (n. 13), 931 (n. 97), 
2S9(r».B6),993{».8S). 

South I«di» i affairs of, as reflected in 
the prmiarysourdkof Mysore History, 
4-T. 

Sravana-Be}ago)a: relations of Cbama- 
rtja V with "the Jain FontiAoate of, 99 
fn. 78),' 161, 169 1 referred to, 944, 896, 
864, 814, 467, ate. 

Snkantha \7ode;ar:'Rii» Wodejar's 
campaigns ageiftst. (tela, 1618),. 66, 
' '66. 

clrwfd^kt™: a 'title aseilbea' to 
B^T^ars^^edeyar^seoona son of 
Hi^^C-fie1|byk>-6liImari]a Wo4«yar 

.«,•». •'• ... 

8rtogfta-iforn4ia-ChaltT\: a distinctive 
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Sktginwiaij poetess of Ohikkadava- 
rije'a onhrt, 868, 414, 150; bar -Pad- 

$rl'r i'^jt-Jf 6 i4tmtf a: we under 
Bmftrtrya. I. 

$pr&ngfrU4h«ttttiia : » literary work 
(see. Wider Ohtkkufiihyiydi j quoted 
^pra, on B*j« Wodeyar'a insigniae, 

Srirahpa-M&hdbnya : lee wider MaJit- 
karjtma. 

&>lgaittrya : see under fyrumalary* II. 
6rfiaH4 rya-Dimflxkartfi : aee under 

Singardrya ijl. 
'Stt-Apratima'-Saja^iala-Btmiak: see 

under TeVitmoIdTjfa II. 
J$rt -Ch&m*Kjj)u : signet, qf Chimstija V, 

.99 (». 77). 

&i-<7fctMa4eearrtj'afi : signet of Gbiska- 

_4* v w s i»> 879. 
Urt-Divar&ju : a signet of Devarija, 
218. 

<$rf-Sflp<tJ(i-Stat)ai : see under Tirumai- 
Srya II. 

Sri-KcmfMrava-NaTasaTaju : signet ot 
rianftinT* 1, 170. 

3rt-L^^ ^| a»»»foSfryafo see 
under TirumaUrya II. 

8tt-Uanju\a-Kiia.vaStava,h: see under 
Tintnijrfdrpa XT. 

iHn.Paraeitowttiifl-Stav*^ : gee under 
Tiru.malfrya.il. 

Sri-Bangs VI ot Vijayanagaj (1842-1664? 
1681): contemporary of Kapthlreve, I, 
117; early reference to Kantblrava's 
loyalty to, 133; his vioiaaitndes (1844- 
1650), 140-1411 ; In Mysore (c. 1650-1668), 
144-146 ; bees Veilore (1664), 146 ; bit 
further troubles (1654-1666), 149-160 
(n. 130), 151 ; in Ikkeri («. 1666-1659), 
151 f». 166), 156 '(ft. 146-146): 166; con- 
temporary of Ddvarija, 215; as tab- 
Hsied at Hassan and BSlfir by aiyappa 
Sayeka I (1669). 418-316; support* 
mm against Mysore (1669), 919 ; in 
Baar (UB9-166S), 999-928; leaves 
RBfirfor the south (1663). 398 j EM**, 
rijft't position in relation to (down to 
H64), 996 (k. 4fr46)496; his clan of 
imperial restoration, 997; leads the 
aoutbstu confederacy against Mysore 
•A (MBi' and pstiree, 296-328; 
hie last years, 980-881,378; represented 



by his nephew K&dinda-klm's J 
0674), 976; fafcrred to, 064, «*•*, 
965, 67ft, CT1, ate. 
drt-Aiiiaw Pfo*M ot Vir Jpasaae < III 

(1466): referred to, 995. . ' v -' 
firf-Vaishnaw doctrines i ' ot tesat in 

Ood's grace Qfambuge) and seU- 

««i-ren«> (Pr*p*ttH, 166 «n. 64), 666. 
drf-Ya^ha.*Tahtera^ure; under Chikka- 

devaraj* (Bee under Chikkaiivardja 

Woftyw). 

Sh^-Vait^fava^t^praHflhapAka : a 
title ascribed to Chikkad«v»rfjn, 889. 
rSrt-Vaiarwsviam i efidajtos nf ntunis- 
m&Ucsen, as 'the rekgiwol Otrikkt- 
devarij*, 886 ; eavhis personal faith, 
360-963; . and its evaluate (1671-1104). 
866-878. , . ... . 

Srl-VaiBhrjarisraui Mysore: * prevailing 
creed in South India tttfft she. battle 
of Ratiw-Ta&i. Qm). 16; beatings 
of en the developtnant ..of tradition 
relating; to the T&daya origin of the 
Wodeyar Dynasty, 90; under B6ja 
. Wodeyar, 70-73; under Chimaraja 
Wodeyar V, 88 <n-IB), 108; under 
Immadi-Rija Wodeyar, .110; undw 
Kantjtirava-Naraaaraja WodeySr I, 
163, .177, 176- Its ; a living religion 
under X»Sv»rs> Wodeysr, 947; general 
tendencies of (down to 1678), 668-860 ; 
under Chikkadevaraje Wodeyar, 876- 
874, 888, 889, 890-391, 896-898 ten/. 
Sri • Yadwjiri • NdrOf/tma - Biatak : tee 

under Tiruaolitrya II, 
Srt- Yaiagvi-NAyak\-Bta»ak : see under 

Timmaisrytt XI. 
State -treasure .policy: ancient and 
modem, with reference to Mysore 
under Chifckadevarij* ( Sastahle on, 
846-618 (m. 69>. . . . 
Staria Do Mogor, by Steoolao ktauucci 
notes bearing on. Mysore, contained 
in, 4. 

Sv.btdg.T-, designation af. the head of the 
administrative . unit . Apadi) under 
Chikiadevarija, 887..; referred tsydea. 

Successor of lartMrava * Na*»*avaja 
Wodeyar I: note o»'«ha idsTiMftaktiel 
at in later wrlttogsjmtl njnde*n.w*tts, 
6*sV«7 ; note oKtho *0*i»0o ofr Tiru 
.matirya regtrding.(eee nndtr Tir*- 
materyaU). . 
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Sudras: Chikkadevaraja's legislation 

irelating to, 399407, 441-443. 
Suguna-Gambhira: an insign is acquired 
. by " Bola-Chamaraja IV (c. 1674), 

41. 

Suka-Saptati : see under Chikku- 

padhyaya. 
Sunkada-chavadi: one of the eighteen 



departments introduced ' by Chikka- 
devaraja, 356. 
Surprise night-attacka: a feature of 
Mysorean warfare; during Tirumala's 
siege of Kesare (1596), 54 ; during the 
Bijapur siege of Seringapatam (1639), 
122,124; during the Mahratta invasion 
of Seringapatam (1662), 296. 



Tagadur : acquisition of by Chamaraja 
V (1626), 69. 

Talakad: acquisition of by Raja Wode- 
yar (1615), 66; re-acquisition of by 
Chamaraja V (1621), 87; chief of, a 
feudatory of Kanthirava I, 121, 168; 
referred to, 18, 56, 58, 59, 85, 524, 526, 
526, 528, 629, etc. 

Tammambatti : acquisition of by Chik- 
fcadevaraja (1697), 316. 

Tdiidava-Krishna-Murti-Devardya : a- 
gold coin (varaha) issued by Chikka- 
devaraja,886,654. 

Tanjore : Nayaka of, 140-142, 148-150 ; 
represented at the court of Kanthirava 
1,163,188 ; relations of Madura with, 
278, 277 ; Mahratta conquest of (1675) 
and after (down to 1688), 277-278, 281 
282, 286, 291, 301, 306, 306; Mughal 
advance on (1691-1694), 311, 313; 
referred to, 207, 317, 324, 

Tarikere: chief of, assista Sivappa 
Nayaka I during his expedition to 
Seringapatam (1659), 216 ; referred to, 
90, 459. 

Tatacharya Family : influence of on the 
court of Mysore (1668) as ari- Vaishnava 
royal preceptors of the Aravidu 
Dynasfy of Vijayanagar, 226, 247 (n. 
151), 249-250, 265,571. 

Tatva-Traya'. see under Chikkupd- 
dhyaya. 

Tellicherry Consultation: E. I. Co.'s 
documents bearing on Mysore, oon- 
tained in, 6-7. 

Tenkana-Raya: a distinctive title of 
Chikkadevaraja, 816,606. 

Terakanambi : a Vijayanagar province 

. (1416th oent.), 18-14,21; acquisition 
of by Kaja Wofleyar (1614), 65 ; aouth- 
ern f rontier of Mysore (1617) 67 ; chief 
of, 162 ; referred to, 169, 880, 625. 



Thanadar: an official of the Kanddchar 

* service, 337, 338 ; referred to, 68, 162. 

Thirty-three Villages: an expression 
denoting the extent of the kingdom of 
Mysore under Bola-Chamaraja Wode- 
yar IV (c. 1576), 41 ; note on, 619-520. 

Tigula chiefs : overawed by Chikkadeva- 
raja (c. 1698-1700), 322, 323. 

Tigula-nadu : scene of operations of the 
Mysore army during the siege of Erode 
(1667), 229. 

Timma-Kavi : poet of Chikkadevaraja's 
court and a protege of Chikkupa- 
dhyaya, 414; his ancestry, etc., 422- 
423; his Mdhdtmyasfi.e., Yddavagiri- 
Mdhatmya, Venkatagiri-Mahdtmya 
and Paechimaranga-Mahdtamya), 423- 
424; Chikkadevendra-Vamsdvali, 424 
(n. 63) ; referred to, 25, 28, 60 (n. 95), 
70 (n. 141), 214, 267, 286 (n. 53), 428, 
556, 566. 

Timmanna Nayaka of Kasaragodu : 
Ikkeri generai, who took part in the 
action against Mysore (1674), 276. 

Timmappa-Gauda of Maddagiri-sime : 
Chikkadevaraja's campaign against 
(1678), 288. 

Timmappaiya of Kolala: Dajavai of 
Chikkadevaraja in succession to Dod- 
gaiya ; his activities against Ikkeri 
(1690,1695), 311 (n. 148), 314 ; hisdeath 
(1696), 316; referred to, 332-333. 

Timmaraja of Heggadde'vankote : a 
feudatory of Kanthirava 1,162. 

Timmaraja Wodeyar I (1469-1478): 
traditional ruler of Mysore in succes- 
sion to Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar I, 32-83. 

Timmaraja Wodeyar II (1668-1672) r ruler 
of Mysore in succession to Hiriya- 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III, 86; 
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, -his identity prowess, political position, 
etc., 38-39 (w.68) ; referred to, 36, 37. 

Timmarija Wodeyar I of Kalale : see 
under Kalale Family. • 

Timmaraja Wodeyar II of Kalale : see 
under Kalale Family. 

Timmarajaiya : a Dalavai of Kanthirava 
1,117 (n. 16), 127,169. 

Timmarasa : minister-in-chiefof Kanth'i- 
raval, 159. 

Timmarasa, poet: his Mdrkamjeya- 
Ramayana, 196. 

TiruchangGd: a southern limit of 
advance of Mysore arms under Kanthi- 
rava I (1642), 130. 

Tirumakiidlu-Naranp'ur Plate (1663): 
an inscription in Kavya style (see 
under Tirumaldrya II); referred to, 
240 (n. 112),249(n. 161-162), 250 (w. 169). 

Tirumala I I : Vijayanagar Viceroy at 
Seringapatam (c, 1585-1610) under 
Venkata 1,17; his records, 17-18 ; the 
extent of his jurisdiction and the 
characterof his rule, 18 ; histreachery 
towards his uncle Venkata, 18-19 ; his 
relations with Raja Wodeyar of Mysore 
(down to 1608), 4749, 50-66; seeks 
Imperial aid against him (1608), 56-57; 
his weakened political position (1609- 
1610), 67-58; his departure from 
Seringapatam (c. January 1610), 58-59 
(see also under Raja Wodeyar) ; 
referred to, 60 (n. 95), 63, 76, '78, 80, 
181, 429, 521, 523-529. 

Tirumala Nayaka of Madura (c. 1623- 
1659) : contemporary of Kanthirava I, 
117-118; incites and supports the chief 
of SambaiJi against Mysore (1641-1642) 
128-130; proves disloyal to ari-Kanga 
VI (c. 1647), 141; his anti-imperial 
policy with special reference to Mysore 
(1654-1659), 148-159, 152,155; referred 
to, 160,174, 205-208, 215, 226 (n. 60). 
Tirumalarya Family : genealogy of,632- 
533. 

Tirumalarya I (or Tirumalaiyangar I), 
Tradhani (!) i alleged author of Karna- 
Vrittanta-Kathe, 73; referred to, 529- 
532. 

Tirumalarya II (or Tirumalaiyangar II) 
(1646-1706) : co-student and companion 
of Chikkadevaraja (down to 1673), 249, 
271 ; a minister of Chikkadevaraja's 



cabinet (1673-1686),. 272 ; his ancestry, 
attainments, etc., 325, 328-329; Frime 
Minister of Chikkadevaraja (during 
1686-1704), 331-332 ; as a eri-Vaishriava 
scholar and leader, 360,361,364 (n. 14), 
378 (n. 33), 390; also known as ari- 
eailarya; his personality, 391; his 
literary school, 414 ; as a scholar and 
poet, 425426 ; composer of the Tiruma- 
kudlu-Narasipur Plate (1668) and the 
Chamardjanagar Plate (1676) in Kavya 
style, 260 (». 169), 426; his Stavahs 
(i.e., Sri-Yadugiri-Narayana-Stavah, 
Sri - Yadugiri - Ndyaki - Stavah, Sri- 
Lakskm'i - Nrsimha - Stavah, S ri - 
Manjula-Kesava-Stavah, Sri -Apra- 
tima-Rdjagopala-Stavah and Dri- 
Gdpdla-Stavah), 427428; Chikkadeva- 
raya-Vamsdvali, 428-431; Chikka- 
devaraja- Vijayam, 431434 ; Apratima- 
Vira-Charitam, 434436 (n. 101) ; other 
works (i. e., Paechimarangardja- 
Stavahy Ekadasi-Nirnaya, chikka- 
devaraja-eatakam and Kirtanegaluj, 
436-437; referred toornoticed, 3, 25, 
28, 45, 60 (n. 95), 78, 106, 129 (n. 60), 
165 (n. 34), 210, 214 [n. 11), 267, 270, 
285 (n. 58), 383, 397, 409 (n. 170), 438, 
439, 445 (n. 137), 451 (n. 158), 523, 524, 
530-532, 554, etc. 
Tirumalarya II (or Tirumalaiyangar 
II) : his Apratima-Vira-Charitam 
quoted from, on the greatness of 
Chikkadevaraja, 507; note on the 
position of regarding the successor of 
Kantbirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I, 
547-549. 

Tirunakshatram of Sri-Bainanuja- 
charyar: a popular Sri-Vaishnava 
festival at Melkote under Kanthirava 
I, 184-185 ; and in the reign of Chikka- 
devaraja, 396-397. 

Tiruvannamalai : a southern limit of 
advance of Mysore arms under 
Kanthirava I (1642), 130. 

Tiruvdimoli-Tiku: see under Chikku- 
pddhyaya. 

Toda-nidu: ? land of the Todavas or 
Toflas ; aoquisition of by Chikkadeva- 
raja (1677), 281. 

Toddyada-chavadi ' one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Chikka 
devaraja, 366. 
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Toleya: acquisition of by Kanthi'rava I 

(1642), 130-181. 
Tondanur Plate (1722): referred to, 

886. 

Toreyor : reduction of the chief of by 

• Chikkadevaraja (1673), 276. 

Tradition : note on Lord Baglan's treat- 
ment of, and its application to the 
traditionary tales abont Chikkadeva- 
raja's reign, 666-665. 

Travels and tracts : a primary source of 
Mysore History, 1-2; value of, 4. 

Travels in India, by Dr. John Fryer : 
notes bearing on Mysore, contained 
in, 4 ; referred to, 281. 

Travels of the Jesuits, by John Lockman: 
Jesuit letters bearing on Mysore, 
contained in, 4. 

Trichinopoly : a southern limit of ad- 
vance of Mysore arms under Kanthi- 
rava I (1642), 180-181, 207 ; under 
De'varaja (1668), 230; objective of 
southern expansion of Mysore (1673), 
266; Chokkanatha's retirenient to 
(1677), 286 ; southern limit ofMahratta 
activities (1676-1680), 280, 287; conti- 
nued southern objective of Mysorean 
advance (1680), 291-292 ; siege of by 
Dalavai Kumaraiya (1662), 292-293 (n, 
82), 294-298 ; Haraji's advance on (1682), 
300; Mughal advance on (1691-1694), 
311,318 » renewed objective of Mysorean 



expansion (down to 1704), 316, 323 ; 
referred to, 5, 6, 229, 608. 

Tripadi: haine of a Kannaga poetical 
metre, 414. 

Tripadigala-Tdtparya : see under Chik- 
kadevaraja Wodeyar. 

Tujuva (or Tu]u) : chief of, represented 
at the court of Kanthi'rava I, 188 ; 
assista S*ivappa Nayaka I during his 
expedition to Seringapatam (1659), 
216. 

Tumbura : music of, under Kanthi'rava 
I (see under Music). 

Tumkur: Ranadulla Khan's march on 
(1638), 119; acquisition of byBijapur 
(1640), 126; under Shahji, 127; taken 
by Chikkadevaraja (1675), 278 ; Mughal 
advance on (1687), 306 ; northern limit 
of Mysore (1704), 323. 

Turuvekere (Turugere) : Ranadulla 
Khan's march on (1638), 119 ; acqui- 
sition of by Kanthi'rava I (1640), 127; 
action at between Mysore and Bijapur 
(c 1647), 138-189, 141; northern 
frontier of Mysore (1669), 156 ; taken 
by Chikkadevaraja(1675),278 ; referred 
to, 121 (n. 29), 128. 

Tuzak-i'Walajdhi (1781), byBurhanlbn 
Hasan : as a primary source of South 
Iudian History (16th cent.), 5. 

Tyamagonfllu: lost but retaken by 
Chikkadevaraja (1687), 305. 



u 



Ubbe-kdnike : an impost levied by Chik- 
kadevaraja, 353. 

Ummattur: aVijayanagar province (14- 
16th cent.), 13-14 ; chief of, combines 
against Raja Wodeyar (1596,1606), 53, 
57 ; imperial grantof to Raja Wodeyar 



(1612), 63 ; annexation of by him (1614), 
65 ; southern frontier of Mysore (1617), 
67; referred to, 239, 260, 281, 526, 
etc. 

Vppina-mole : an impost levied by Chik- 
kadevaraja, 353. 



Vadhula-Srinivasarya : a Sri'-Vaishnava 
celebrity of the times of Chikkadeva- 
raja, 364 (n. 14), 391, 

Vaidyamrita-Tiku ; see under Chikku- 
padhydya. 

Vaidya-Nighantu.Sara : see under 
Chikkanna-Pandita. 

Vaikuntha-mudi: a jewelled head-dreas 



presented by Kanthirava I to the 
shrine of Sri'-Ranganatha of Seringa- 
patam, 167. 
Vairarmudi (or Vajra-makuti) : festival 
of, 106 ; a popular festival at Melkofce 
under Chikkadevaraja, oonducted for 
Sri'-Narayana, 863, 897 ; referred to, 
25. 
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Vaiatmava tradition : relating to the 
origin and founding of the Wodeyar 
Dynasty, 24-26, 27, 28, 29-30, 359, 429 ; 
influence of on the religion of the 
Dynasty, 114 (n. 5), 163. 

Vaishnavite Revival in Kannada litera- 
ture : nature of (see under Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar). 

Vamalflr (Omalur) : acquisition of by 
Devaraja (1668), 230 ; lost but retaken 
by Chikkadevaraja (1689), 309 ; referred 
to, 334. 

Vdmana-mudre : emblem of sovereignty 
of the world ; use of in a lithio record 
of Kanthlrava 1,169 (n. 50). 

Vardha-mudre (Boar seal) : use of in the 
public documents of Kauthi'rava I, 
169 (n. 49), 170 (n. 54-56)-17i ; increas- 
ing evidence of its use in the records 
of Devaraja, 224, 232. 

Varuha-Purdna: on the duty of the 
gudra, 399-400. 

Varnuerama-dharma : preservation of 
the ideal of under Kanthlrava I, 194 ; 
evidence of.its active pursuit under 
Devaraja, 248; preservation and 
perpetuation of by Chikkadevaraja, 
387-898 ; referred to, 369, 401, 512. 

Vasantdtsava (Spring festival) : annual 
festival conducted for eri-Ranganatha 
of Seringapatam ; popularity of under 
Kauthlrava I, 185; under Devaraja, 
247 ; under Chikkadevaraja, 397, 440. 

Vastare: acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1663), 221; north-western limit of 
Mysore (1665), 222 ; resumption of by 
Ikkeri (1674), 277 ; taken by Chikka- 
devaraja (1690), 311 ; restitution of to 
Ikkeri (c. 1698-1700), 321. 

Vatsyayana : his Kama-Sutra referred 
to, 199 (n. 160), 409 (w. 170), 488. 

Vedic culture in Mysore : under Kanthl- 
rava I, 178-179; under Devaraja, 
249-250; under Chikkadevaraja, 389- 
890,395. 

Vedoji-Pant (Veflqji-Panflita) : Bijapur 
generai who took part in the Karnafak 
affairs of 1639-1641 and 1645, 121 (n. 
28), 1 26, 1 28 (n. 55), .185 ; as the B ij apur 
Vitsier, figures, in the siege of Eroc'le 
(1667), 228. 

VelSpura : Sanskritised form of Belur, 
155 (w. 146) ; 8ee also under Belur, 



Vellore : siege of by Bijapur and Gol- 
kooda (1647), 141 ; final capture of by 
Khan Mubammad (1654), 146 (n. 107) ; 
referred to, 148, 149, 165 (n. 146), 205, 
247, 282, 286, 810, 570. 

Venkaiya-Somayaji: envoyof Sri-Ranga 
VI, 141. 

Venkala I of Vijayanagar (15861614) t 
treachery of his nephew Tirumala 
towards him, 18-19 ; contemporary of 
Raja Wodeyar, 47; his assistance 
sought for by Tirumala against Raja 
Wodeyar, 56-67; plays off Tirumala 
against Raja Wodeyar and forestalls 
the former's overthrow, 57, 58, 60 ; his 
view-point of Raja Wodeyar's conquest 
of Seringapatam, 62-63; his formai 
confirmation of the conquest, 63-64; 
the significance of the Imperial con- 
firmation, 64-65 (see also under Raja 
Wodeyar and Tirumala II) ; referred 
to, 78, 80, 511, 515, 522, 523, 528, 529. 

Venkafca II of Vijayapagar (16837-1642) : 
relations of with Chamaraja V of 
Mysore, 93-94 ( n. 57-58) ; contemporary 
of Kaothirava I, 117-118; evidence of 
Kanthirava's loyalty to him, 181; 
referred to, 132, 205. 

Venkata V of Vijayanagar: nephew of 
Sri-Ranga VI ; nominal suzerainty of, 
acknowledged by Devaraja (1666,1668), 
231. 

Venkatadri Nayaka of Belur: Chikka- 
devaraja's campaign against (1674), 
277; referred to, 126. 

Venkatajamma : one of the queens of 

Immadi-Raja Wodeyar, 110. 

Venkatakrishnama Nayaka : Dalavai of 
Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura; 
Chikkadevaraja's encounter with 
(1673), 275. 

Venkatappa or Venkatadri Nayaka I of 
Ikkeri: see under Hiriya-Venkatappa 
Nayaka I. 

Venkatappa Nayaka II of Ikkeri (1660- 
1661) : successor of Sivappa Nayaka I, 
and contemporary of Devaraja Wode- 
yar, 218; hostile relations of with 
Mysore (1661), 219. 

Venkata- Varadacharya of Ettur or 
Yedur: of the Tataoharya Family; 
Devaraja's grant to (1663), 289-240; as 
preceptor of Devaraja, from the court of 
Vijayanagar, 247 (n, 151), 249,250,360. 
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Venkatagiri • Mdhatmya : see under 
Chikkupudhyaya. . '- % • 

Venkatagiri - Mahatmya : rsee under 
Timma-Kavi. 

Vijayanagar : generai features of pro- 
vincial administration of in Mysore, 
11-18; under the first and second 
dynasties, 13-14; under tbe third 
dynasty, 14-16; under the fourth or 
Aravidu dynasty (down to 1610), 16-19 ; 
relations of the later Aravidu sove- 
reigns of, with the rulers of, Mysore 
(1610-1674) (see under Venkata I, 
Vlra-Ramad'eva IV, Venkata 1 1 , art- 
Ranga V I , Deva-D'eva-Mahdraya, 
Venkaja V and Kodanda-Rama I) ; 
last days of, 278-274, 276-277, 279; 
Chikkadevaraja as the political heir to 
the imperial traditions of, 508-509, 
57<W78 (n. 1), 574; referred to, 860, 
510-511., 515, 522, 526, 527,629, etc. 

Vijayanagar traditions: evidences of 
influence of on Mysore, 95,174 (». 70), 
176 (n. 71), 176-177 (n. 76), 182 (n. 100), 
1 (n. 104), 185 (». 108), 186-187 (n. 
121), 223-226, 281-288, 246-247 (n. 151), 
249, 250, 264-265, etc. 

Vijaya-Narasimha : awordof Kanthi'rava 
1,115,124. 

Vijayapura: an assignment of Raja 
Wofleyar (c. 1617), 76'; referred to, 67. 

Vijayaraghava Nayaka of Tanjore: 
relations of Chokkanatha Nayaka of 
. Madura with (1678-1674), 277-278. 

Vijnaneevara : his Mitakshata (12th 
cent.) referred to', 507 («.62). 

Vikrama-Raya : last of the Dalavais of 
Chamaraja V,89 (n. 42) ; takeg part in 
the events of 1680-1681, 91 ; his gift (c. 
1680), 100) takes part in the siege of 
Arkalgufl (p. 1688), 110; poisons to 
death Immadi-Raja Wodeyar (1688), 
111 ; traditions about his last days, 
116-116 (n. 14), 117; note on the 
usurpation and fallot, 588-689 ; referred 
to, 97, 98 (n. 74), 534, 585. ' ■ 

Vind : music of, under Kanthi'rava I and 
Chikkadevaraja (see under Music); 
Chikkadevaraja's proficiency in, 508- 
604. ... 

Virabbadrana-durga acquisition of by 
Kanthirava I, (c. 1658), 147 ; referred 
to,141, .... . 



Virabhadra Nayaka of Ikkeri (1629-1646): 
relations of with Chamartfa V, 90-91, 
95-96 ; conGeinporary of Rairthirava I, 
117-118; attacked by Bijapur; incited 
by Kenge-Hanuraappa 'Nayaks (1687- 
1688), 118-119; his relations with 
Bijapur and Mysore (1689-1640), 124- 
126,138 ; his death (1645), 187 (n. 81)- 
138. 

Virabhadra • Vijaya - Champuh, by 
Ekambra-Dikshita : on the relations 
between Mysore and Magadi chiefs 
(c. 1648-1650), 144 (n. 97). 

Viramba (Virajamma) r principal con- 
sort of Raja Woodeyar, 78, 74. 

Virannana-durga : siege and capture of 
by Chikkadevaraja (1678), 288. 

Vtra-pratdpa-sdli-Chakravarti : one of 
the imperial titlea adopted by Deva- 
raja,282. 

Virarajaiya: chief of Karugahajji ; Raja 
Woodyar's exploit over (1595), 49-50. 

Virarajaiya of Grama : Raja Wodeyar's 
encounter with (1608), 67. 

Virarajaiya of Nilasoge: a Dajavai of 
Chikkadevaraja, 816, 333. 

Vira-Ramadeva IV of Vijairaiiftgar 
(1614-1690? 1683): contemporary of 
Chamaraja V who acknowledges his 
suzerainty, 82, 93. 

Vira-Saiva literature: under Chikka- 
devaraja (see under Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar). 

Vira-Saivisni in Mysore : under Chama- 
raja V, 102 (n. 89), 108; under 
Kanthi'rava I, 166; Devaraja's solici- 
tude for (his gr ants, etc., to Vi'ra-e aivas), 
236, 241, 243, etc. ; under Chikkadeva- 
raja Wofleyar, 373-875. 

Virupanna Nayaka of Alambadi: a 
feudatory of Kanthirava 1,163. 

Visalaksha-Pandit : colleague-at-studies 
of Chikkadevaraja duryag his stay in 
Hangaja (1668-1678), 270 (n. 6, 10) i 
Prime Minister of Chikkadevaraja 
during 1673-1686, 272; his ancestry, 
i attainments, etc., 826, 326-328; also 
known as Dodda-Pandita of Yelandur, 
328; Chikkadcva's grant to (1686), 
888; his responsibility for the .fiscal 
troubles of Chikkadevaraja's reign (c. 
1682-1666), determined with reference 
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to the wrifeags of the Jesuit Fathers, 
and o£Wilks and Devachandra, 462495; 
his death (1686), 476 (n. 13) ; referred 
to, 331, 364, 373, 468, 568-654, 663-564. 
Vishyu-Purdna : a literary work (see 
under. Chikkupddhyaya). 



Vishnu-Purana : on the duties of * 
Sudra (see under Sachchurdrachara- 
Nirriaya). 

Vrshabh'endra-Vijaya (or Basavardja- 
Vijaya) : see under Shadakahara- 
deva. 
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Wilks, Lt. Col. Mark (1760-1831) : British 
Resident at the court of Mysore (1803- 
1808),andauthor of Historical Sketches 
of the South of India in anattempt to 
trace the History of Mysoor (1810), 
1 (n. 1) ; his treatment of the early 
history of Mysore (1399-1761), 1-2; 
invariahly followed by subsequent 
writers, 2 (n. 2) ; on the identification 
of Hafladana, B6}a-Chamaraja Wode- 
yarand Bettada Wofleyar, 27, 89 (n. 
60), 42 («. 86)48 ; on the early life of 
Chikkade'varaja, 254 (n. 186); on 
Chikkadeva's acquisition of Bangalore 
(1687), 307 (n. 131); on Chikkadnva- 
raja's embassy to Aurangzib (c. 1699- 
1730) and the Mysore Throne, 321 (n. 
178) ; his account of Chikkadevaraja's 
fiscal measures, religion, etc., examin- 
ed and evaluated, 464465, 470, 471476, 
481495 ; on Purageri, 518-519 ; on Raja 
Wodeyar's acquisition of Seringapatam 
(1610), 527-528; on the early Dalavais 
of Mysore, 534-536; on the identifica- 
tion of the successor of Kanthirava I, 
545-546 ; on the date of the' Mahratta 
invasion of Seringapatam, 550-551 ; 
other references to or notices of, 8 
(n. 10-11), 34 (nr 25), 37, 47 (n. 12-13), 
52 (n. 47), 53 (n. 53), 69 (n. 187), 70 (n. 
141), 82 (H. 8), 83 (n. 7), 87 (n. 19), 91 
(n. 48), 106 (n. 109), 107, 109 (n. 1-2), 
115 (n. 12), 120 (n. 19), 151 (n. 136), 183 
(n. 104), 187 (n. 121), 208 (n. 189), 217 
(n. 23), 220 (n. 36), 264 («. 236), 265 (n. 



238), 270 (n. 5), 271 (h. 10), 272 (n. 12- 
14), 284 (n. 52), 289 (n. 66), 292 (n. 81), 
295 (n. 93-94), 296 (n. 96), 306 (n. 126, 
128), 315 (n. 160), 316 (n. 164, 166), 838 
(n. 50), 339 (n. 51), 344 (n. 54), 345 (n. 
66), 353 (n. 68-69), 856 (n. 74), 476 (n. 
13), 505 (n. 46), 530, 531, 539, 563, 564, 
etc. 

Wilson, H. H. : see under Descriptive 
Catalogue of Mackenzie Manuscripts. 

Wodeyar : designation of a feudal chief- 
tain in mediceval Southern Karnatak, 
13 ; note on the derivation of, 517. 

Wodeyar Dynasty of Mysore, The: 
sources of history of Mysore under, 
1-9 ; inscriptions of the rulers of, 2-3 ; 
origin and foundation of, stated and 
discussed, 20-30; early references to 
Mysore, 20-21; traditional accounts of 
origin, in nineteenth century manu- 
scripts, 21-23; in eighteenth century 
manuscripts and inscriptions, 23-25; 
in seventeenth century literary works 
and inscriptions, 25-26; examination 
of the accounts, 26-28 ; probable date 
of the founding of, 28-30. 

Wodeyar Dynasty of Mysore : under the 
early rulers (down to 1678), 81-43; 
under Raja Wodeyar, 44-80; under 
Chamaraja Wodeyar V, 81-106 ( under 
Immadi-Raja Wodeyar, 109-111; under 
Kanthi'rava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I, 
112-210; under Devaraja Wodeyar, 
211-267 ; under Chikkade'varaja Wode- 
jrar, 268-516. 



Yddavagiri-Mdhdtmya: see under 

Chikkupddhyaya. 

Yddavagiri-Mdhatmya : a literary work 
(see under Timma-Kavi)', on the Yada- 
va descent of the Wodeyar Dynasty, 25. 



Yadavas of Devagiri (c. 1200-1812): 
probable connection of with the pro- 
genitors of the Wodeyar Dynasty, as 
echoed in the Gajfiganahalli Plate 
(1639), 28. 
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Yadu-Raya (or Vijaya) (1399-1426): first 
'traditional ruler of the Wogeyar 
Dynasty of Mysore, 82, 

Yadu-Kaya (or Vijaya) and Krishna; 
progenitors of the Wogeyar Dynasty 
of Mysore; traditional accounts of 
their exploits as narrated . in the 
AnnaU, and in the Mysuru-Nagarada- 
Purvottara, 21-22, 28-24; the accounts 
examined, 26-27, 29-80. 

Yakiib Khan ; Muslim general who took 
part, and was slain, in the warfare of 
Ikkeri against Mysore (1695), 818-314. 

Yasavanta Rao: Prifne' Minister of 
Ekoji; opposes Chikkadevaraja at 
Hosur (near Sir a) and loses his nose 
(1678), 289 (n. 64). ' 

Yedadore: a frontier fort of Mysore 
under Raja Wodeyar (1614), 65. 



Yelahanka-nadu ! Kanthirava I's cam- 
paign in (c. 1650) 144 preferred to, 163 
(n. 23).; 

Yejandur: chief of, assists Nanjara"ja of 
Hadinad against Raja Wogeyar (1614), 
65; referred to, 18, 57, 270, 271, 327,. 
328, 329, 388, 496, 497, 498, etc. 

Yeleyur : an assignment of Raja Wofle- 
yar (c 1617), 76 ; action at (1631), 92 ; 
referred to, 66, 67. 

Yeleyur Deparaja Wodeyar: see under 

Diparaja Wodeyar of Yeleyur. 
Yuktikalpatarut quoted from, on Kosa 

346 (n. 57). 
Yuvaraja (Crown Prince): education 

and training given to Chikkadevaraja 

as, 270 (n. 5), 433. . 



Z 

Zahur bin Zahuri*. see under Muham- Za ™ ar u . Khan: Mughal generalissimo,. 
• 310; his activities in the Karnatak 

madNamah. (1691-1698), 311-313; first Nawab of 

Zamorin: referred to by Dr. Fryer (c the Karnatak-Payanghat (c. 1690- 
1677), 281. 1700), 318 (n: 174). 
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373,889) 
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Remarks 



For " Storio " read ** Btoria." 

For " Ch. XV and Appendix VII— (3)" read 
"Vol. II, Cb.I t£A Appendix I-(2)." 

After " BakMt-Tagifi" add " (BSkshasa- 



For " dated in " read " dated." 

Add at the end : — In some of these records, 
the title Birud-antembara-gawia, alio 
ooours as Antambara-kanHan and 
Antambar a-ganda (see it. B. B., 
Nob. 678 of 1909 and 821 of 1988). The 
adoption of the title by the Wodeyar 
Dynasty of Mysore, under circumstances 
narrated above, has a special significance 
of its own attached to it. 

For " dated "in " read " dated." 

For"App_endix IX" read "Vol. II, 
Appendix III." 

For " 1607 " read " 1607." 

For "Prasanna.KrishD.afl vim I" read 
"Lakshmi-Na rfiyaoa (Lakebml- 
KlntaiTimi)." 

For " Ibid, 1920, p. 3, para 10 " read " See 
Ibid, 1990, p. 8, para 10, where the atatne 
is, perhaps by a slip, located in the 
Prarfanna-KrishueBV* mi temple 
at Mysore." 

For "«.31" read "«.-lfll." 

For "1666" read "1M&" 

For " Moraia-Ksdu " read " Morasa-ntdn." 

For "f.n. 178" read "Ch. IX, f.n. 28." 

" read " a miserable." 



For "Appendix IX" read "Vol. H, 
III." 
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Page 

200, ». 161 
209 

226, n. 60 
241 , ii. 121 



276 

2rtl, n. 44 
299, n. 106 

309 
396. H. 43 

m 

662 

.572 

672, ». 4 
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bottom of 
the text 

8 from 
bottom 



7 frfim the 
- bottom of 
the text 

3 ■ 
C 

11 
16 



Head line 



2 from the 
bottom of 
the text 



Remarks 



Add »t the end:— For details about the 
ceremony of Ark a marriage. Me 
Appendix VI— (6). 

For " Perhaps " read " Perhaps." 



For j'^nj arijaiya III ' 



read " Nanjariijaiya 



Add at the end :— This position is continued 
by a copper-plate grant of his, datcid 
March 17, 1667, which has recently come 

. to light (see M. A. It., 1934, pp. 1(5-168, 
Ho. 39). We further learn from this 
Sanskrit inscription that Dhandjaiya 
[Dhannnji) was a rich Onjarat Bra }' man 
who had settled for trade in Mysore with 
hi« dependents and associates, that he 
was successively patronised by the 
Mysore kings Chamaraja V, KanthiT&va- 
Narasa I and PevarSja, that he had a 
wife by name BamabhayambA, and that 

* ■ he was well known for his gifts and 
charities. This is also one of the earlier 
records in Ktltiyti. style composed by 
Tittinialarya, afterwards Prime Minister 
of Chikkadevariija Woijeyar. 



For 



{K a 8 it rag Hi Jit)" read 



For "Appendix IX "read "Vol. II, 
Appendix III." 

Add at the end: — For tiambh&ji's claim to 
sovereignty of the South, vide Appendix 
VI-(7>, n. 1. 

For " Dhlrmapuri " read " Dbarmapuri." 

For "Kuntfir-durga (K it n n at I. » r) " read 
" Kiintir-duyga." 

For "Appendix IX" read "Vol. It, 
Appendix III." 

For " tmrndsrtttnn " read " varnASriimn." 

For " Chikkadivaraja's "read " Chikkadeva- 
rija's." 

For "evidence, 4" read "evidencel." 



Forf.n. "4" read "1". 



